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Tne Granp Parapis, rrom Coene.* By F. T. Prarr- 
Bartow. Read before the Alpine Club on May 6, 1873. 


ha Grand Paradis, the highest of the Italian Alps, suc- 

cumbed, in 1860, to the attack of Messrs. Dundas and 
Cowell, as is well known to students of ‘Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers ;’ and since then hardly a year has passed without its 
summit being trodden by one or two parties of mountaineers. 
These ascents had, however, so far as we knew, all been made 
from the Val Savaranche, on which side no decent quarters 
are to be had nearer than the Val d’ Aosta. 

We had been told, by those well up in Alpine matters, that 
on the side towards Cogne the mountain presented a face of 
precipices which might safely be pronounced inaccessible, and 
that its appearance had hitherto proved sufficient to deter any- 
one from attempting the assault. 

Bent on exploration, if not on conquest, Still and I arrived 
at Cogne on August 15, 1872, accompanied by Jakob 
Anderegg and Laurent Lanier, of Courmayeur. Nothing 
can be prettier than the position of this village. Situated in 
the middle of a small plain of the brightest green, it looks 
up the Valnontey on as fine a semicircle of peaks and glaciers 
as can be found anywhere in the Alps; a view as refreshing 
as it is unexpected, after the somewhat dreary tramp up from 
the Val d’Aosta. To my mind one of the chief charms of the 
place consists in its being so far removed from the regular high 
roads of travel, that Mr. Cook’s name is unknown and unyener- 
ated. Such accommodation as the spot affords is entirely at the 
disposal of the few travellers who do visit it, and this accommo- 
dation proved far better than report had led us to expect. 


* The map illustrating this paper is extracted from the new Alpine 
Club map of Switzerland, lately published. 
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At the Hétel de la Grivola we were well taken care of, and 
the greatest interest was shown in every expedition—in the hope, 
as the landlady explained, of our seeing enough to induce some 
few Englishmen to come and spend their cash and energy in the 
neighbourhood. I should, however, distinctly recommend any- 
one who thinks of patronizing our hostess of the Grivola to 
write some days beforehand, and have the fatted calf slain; or 
he might find, as we did, that just as he was beginning to ap- 

reciate the district, starvation would drive him to seek more 
‘avoured climes. The bread comes from Aosta, and only once 
a week. 

As we had arranged to start for the Grivola next morning, 
we devoted the half-hour before dinner to calling on that 
charming old gentleman, Le Chanoine Chamonin, a thorough 
mountaineer, and one who knows probably more of the sur- 
rounding district than anyone living. He received us most 

jously, but rather disconcerted us by telling us that the 
Gian aradis had already been ascended from Cogne by 
Mons. Frassy, of the Italian Alpine Club; but he added that 
the route he had chosen proved too difficult to enable him to 
return the same way, and that he had in consequence gone down 
into the Val Savaranche. It remained, then, for us (as he ex- 
~ plained), for our reputation, and for the profit of his parish- 
ioners, to find out a route by which the summit could be reached, 
and a dinner in the ‘ chef lieu’ enjoyed on the same evening. 

The next morning we started at 2.20 for the Grivola, 
engaging a boy to guide us to the top of the Poucets, where 
we arrived at 7 A.M. 

It was not my intention, when bringing my readers thus 
far, to describe the superb aspect of the Grivola as seen from 
this point, or to bore them with details of an ascent already 
sufficiently described, In case, however, that anyone among 
them should ever find himself in our position, and with guides 
who have never seen the mountain, he will be grateful for a 
word of warning counselling him to avoid the tempting aréte 
which appears to offer a high road to the top, but which in our 
case was glazed with ice and presented every conceivable 
obstacle to progress, and was only overcome after five hours of 
excessive exertion; whereas the precipitous-looking face itself 
can be climbed easily in any direction, and by it the summit 
a ‘be gained in less than half the time taken by us. 

gain, a8 to sleeping quarters at the Poucet chalets. We 
could not help thinking, when we saw the mass of filth both 
inside and around those miserable hovels, that a man would 
only risk the discomforts which a night passed there must 
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inflict, through ignorance of the character of the expedition on 
which he was en . We certainly consider that there is 
nothing in its le to warrant an effort being made to gain 
some three hours in the morning, 

Saturday was spent in basking in the sun, on a small 
eminence a short distance out of the village, and from which 
a good view of the glacier system of the Valnontey is obtained. 

‘0 the left hand of the spectator the sides of this valley are 
crowned by the Monei and other glaciers, and these again are 
backed by the bold forms of the Tour St. Pierre and the 
many-toothed Rossa Viva. Straight. in front the. majestic 
stream of the Grand Crou glacier pours far down into the 
valley. At its head is the very conspicuous notch between 
the Bates du Grand Crou and de la Tribulation, which marks 
the col named after this glacier. Further to the right is the 

andest feature in the whole scene, namely the stupendous 
icefalls of the Tribulation glacier, in which the surplus ice. of 
an immense plateau is forced over a precipice of some 2,000 ft. 
on to the Grand Crou glacier below. These two falls are 
divided by a buttress of rock, from the base of which. gigantic 
moraine extends right up to the point of the zigzags of the 
king’s shooting-road, leading» up the valley from Cogne. 
Above this icefall, but evidently much ‘in 'the background, 
appear the snowy Pic de la Lune or de Ceresole, and finally 
the peak of the Grand Paradis itself. A small hanging’ glacier, 
which clings to the precipitous face of this last mountain, gives 
it an appearance which we could only compare to an open 
hand, with a snowball sticking to the palm; To the right of 
the icefall the spectator can detect no more snow until his eye 
lights on the glorious distant mass of Mont Blanc, blocking up 
the end of the main Cogne Valley. i 

In the hotel we had found a pamphlet, published by M. 
Frassy, describing his various’ adventures, in, this district. In 
the first expedition, made in 1869,-he mounted the slopes of 
the Valnontey on his right about half-an-hour ‘after leaving the 
hotel, and passing the Herbetet chiilets, got on to the Dzasset 
glacier, which he found to be cut off from the Tribulation 
glacier by a drop of some 700 ft. . Liate in the’ day he found 
himself on the top of the Pic de, Montandayné instead of 
the Grand Paradis. He was benighted on the Dayné glacier 
below, and spent a miserable night in wandering about its 
surface. He started again about a month later, and this time 
chose a route from the Herbetet chalets, which landed him on 
the Plan de la Tribulation, after turning the:(precipice, which 
had-hindered him, so much’ on the. last on. . This way 
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seems, from his account, to be very dangerous, as the traveller 
is constantly exposed to ice avalanches from above. He crossed 
the Plan de la Tribulation diagonally, and attacked an ice-wall in 
the south-west corner almost under the final peak of the Paradis, 
the summit of which he attained after five hours’ incessant 
work, This time he had to spend the night on the top, the 
wind blowing a perfect hurricane, and next day he effected his 
retreat, half frozen and much battered, in the footsteps of a 
party of Englishmen who had ascended by the other side, via 
the Mont Corvé glacier, two or three days previously. 

One cannot help being greatly struck by M. Frassy’s pluck 
and immense perseverance. His only guide and companion on 
both these expeditions, Elysée Jeantet, was evidently, from his 
account, only a source of danger, and our subsequent experi- 
ence of him showed that it required the united efforts and 
attention of four men to keep him out of mischief. We were 
informed, too, that he was the best guide of the district. 

We had hardly finished the perusal of M. Frassy’s history, 
when Jeantet himself, armed with an ice-axe, which from its 
dimensions and shape might have at one time done duty as a hal- 
berd in the Tower of London, came to offer his invaluable ser- 
vices ; these were at first declined with thanks, as neither his 
appearance nor M. Frassy’s praises recommended him much to 
our favour. Jakob, however, thought it would be wise to take 
him with us, in case the natives should afterwards deny the 
reality of our success. The sum he asked was, however, cut 
down by one-third. _ 

The route we had decided on taking was by the buttress of 
rock, already spoken of, dividing the icefalls of the Tribulation 
glacier. Supposing this to prove practicable, we hoped to 
avoid the principal danger described I M. Frassy ; and if this 
part of the journey were quickly accomplished, we had no 
doubt of there being ample time to return to Cogne the same 
evening, seeing that M. Feamy had, almost unaided, success- 
fully encountered the difficulties of the final peak. 

n the evening of Sunday, Aug. 18, we left the village, and 
strolled quietly up the Valnontey for about two hours and a half. 
The scenery throughout is excessively pretty, and the road as 
springy and smooth as a lawn, About three quarters of an hour 
from Cogne the last inhabited village is passed ; ruins are plenti- 
ful higher up; but man has in these parts everywhere to give 
way to the bouquetin and chamois, by order of the king. His 
Majesty had our entire sympathy and best wishes, seeing that 
his hunting path took us, by easy zigzags, almost up to the 
point we had selected for commencing work on the morrow. 
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We had a glorious bivouac that night under a grand old fir, 
in one of the angles of the road. The night was perfectly 
warm and still, and the ice and snow all around shone with 
dazzling brilliancy under the light of a cloudless full moon. 

At 12.30 we were all stirring, and had breakfasted and got 
under weigh by 1.45. 

After mounting one or two of the zigzags we left the friendly 
road at a point where it almost touches the moraine brought 
down by the Grand Crou glacier. Travelling along this 
moraine proved both wearisome and, in the dark, dangerous ; 
but it led us past the first icefall, and gradually merged itself 
into the buttress of rock we were aiming at. 

Daybreak found us some way advanced up what proved to 
be a staircase of large boulders, offering no impediment what- 
ever to rapid ee We kept bearing constantly to the 
left, and it was only when nearing the top that any ice at all 
showed itself. Here a certain amount of step-cutting was 
necessary, across what evidently were shoots placed expressly 
for the convenience of séracs falling from above. In the 
descent Jakob took us down these places at full gallop; 
evidently thinking them the most dangerous spots on the 
mountain. 

At 5.15 we reached a level platform of rock, surrounded on 
three sides by toppling séracs. To the left and right they 
plunged madly down, to all appearance almost perpendicularly, 
on to the Grand Crou glacier some 2,000 ft. below. . 
front, the rock on which we stood appeared to be endeavour- 
ing in vain to hold back the onward surge of the ice-sea, which 
seemed rushing on ina mighty wave, some 20 ft. high, to sweep 
us over into the gulf below. This obstacle to our further pro-~ 
gress appeared to Jeantet quite insuperable, and he loudly 
insisted on the absolute necessity of retracing our steps, and 
trying another line of rock some way to the right, a slight 
détour of some three hours, which when completed offered, in 
our opinion, no better position than the present one. Jakob, 
as usual, did not pay the local celebrity the least attention ; 
but quietly walked into one of the crevasses, and began hew- 
ing away somewhere in the bowels of the glacier. 

e had now a few minutes’ leisure in which to enjoy the 
beauties of the scene. The ice effects immediately around 
were, I think, almost the finest I ever remember, and looking 
back down the valley we had ascended, all the well-known 
summits round Zermatt, lovely in the extreme in the early 
morning sun, greeted us in unexpected nearness. 

A eat from Jakob, who now appeared standing on the 
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very top of a sharp sérac, called back our attention. He waved 
his hand to tell us to follow; and disappeared on to the glacier. 
Following in his steps, we found ourselves in five minutes clear 
of all obstructions, and standing on the level of the Plan de la 
Tribulation. » We immediately turned to the left up a shallow 
valley in the glacier, and bearing again to the right, wound 
through a few crevasses over the shoulder of an eminence 
which had intercepted all view of our intended route. 

From the top of this we were able, for the first time, to take 
in the whole of the Tribulation glacier and its —— 
peaks. The glacier itself is almost a parallelogram, an 
appeared to us, from where we stood, to slope gently from the 
crest of the ridge, containing the Pics de la Lune and de la 
Tribulation, on the south, down to the foot of a line of pre- 
cipices* on our right, which divided it entirely from the 
higher plateau of the Dzasset glacier to the north. Behind 
us the ice ended abruptly in the falls between which we had 
ascended, without any signs of our staircase being visible from 
where we stood. Before us was a magnificent wall of rock, 
broken into peaks of the most varied and beautiful forms, in- 
cluding on the. extreme left the Grand Paradis, rising some 
2,000 ft. above the glacier, the Pic de Montandayné, the Pic 
de l Herbetet, the Grande Serre, and many others of less note. 

The snow was in splendid order, and we raced across the 
intervening snowfield, and reached the wall at the base of our 
peak at 6.5 A.M. 

Jeantet tried to induce us to follow the route taken by M. 
Frassy and to mount by some very repulsive-looking slippery 
rocks in the corner, which would doubtless have necessitated 
an immense amount of step-cutting. 

His proposal was scouted unanimously, and the local guide 
did not venture on any further suggestion until he hinted at 
being paid for his valuable services in the evening. 

Jakob, after carefully examining the face, seemed to fancy a 
much more direct road to the summit. Somewhat to the right 
of the final peak, a broad couloir ran down from the top of the 
ridge to our very feet, and had all the appearance of a huge 
fire-escape hanging from the roof of a house. _ He led us then 
across the bergschrund, if the small crack in the snow deserved 
such a name, on toa buttress of rock somewhat to the right 
of this again, and for 300 ft. or so we mounted over easy rocks, 
and then, feeling it had been well earned, halted half-an-hour 
for breakfast and a pipe. 


* M. Frassy’s Muraille de la Grande Serre. 
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Jakob now took us into the couloir, in which we found the 
snow in excellent condition; here we made wonderful progress, 
and were able to gauge our advance by the icicles hanging 
from a fine cornice overhead, which grew rapidly larger and 
larger to the view as we pushed our way upwards. At length 
the couloir became too steep to cling to, and we were com- 
pelled to take to the rocks on the left. Here the work became 
of an entirely different character, comprising rocks unstable and 
often glazed, short ice slopes at a very high angle, and a curi- 
ously awkward ledge, which had to be traversed at one point, 
so that on arrival at the cornice at 8.30 a very respectable total 
of difficulties had been overcome. We all agreed that the 
mountain was in a most exceptionally easy condition, and that 
it might often be in such a state as to render climbing over this 
aE portion impossible. We crept on all fours along the 
under side of the cornice, till it thinned out into a very sharp 
snow aréte, and this led us to the top at 8.45 exactly. 

We could see nothing of the tower of rock mentioned by 
Mr. Cowell in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ as also by M, 
Frassy in his pamphlet, and which they considered to be the 
actual summit of the mountain. It has doubtless tumbled to 
pieces, as they predicted it would do. The highest point 
seemed to us to be the northern end of a very narrow snow 
aréte, which is nearly level for some 20 yards. 

The view has been too often deseribed to need comment. 
Towards Italy we only got some wonderful cloud effects. 
Masses of white vapour were es up out of every valley, and 
stood piled up to heights apparently three times greater than 
our stand-point. We cut our way down to some rocks on the 
west side, and basked away a most enjoyable hour, with our 
souls divided between tobacco and the glories of the Pennine 
chain, the Dauphiné Alps, and endless snow-fields in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The broad slope (by the rocks on the north side of which 
we had mounted) sweeps down, an unbroken stretch of 
smooth ice, from the very top of the mountain, on to the 
glacier basin at least 1,800 ft. below, and is very curious when 
examined from above. M. Frassy, in his pamphlet, gives the 
angle for its whole length as 67°. Its most remarkable feature, 
however, is the small hanging glacier, or huge block of ice, 
which seems to cling on to its face, and which is so prominent 
an object in every view of the Grand Paradis from the east 
and north. A large crevasse divides its upper edge completely 
from the mountain, and gives it the appearance of being in the 
act of falling on to the plateau below. Huge blocks are in 
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fact constantly splitting off, and are to be seen lying far out 
on the level glacier. 

The descent would not call for special mention, notwith- 
standing that three hours of sunshine had done their worst to 
augment our former difficulties. We feel, however, that 
Jeantet’s abilities deserve especial remark. He had all through 
the day absolutely declined to be attached to our ropes; this 
we considered of small moment when crossing the hard frozen 
névé in the early morning; but now his obstinate aversion 
threatened the most serious results to ourselves. He began 
by loitering behind and pelting us with pebbles of 1 cwt. or 
more, as whenever he moved he loosened a young avalanche. 
When a couloir had to be descended some little distance, and 
the rocks on the opposite side attained, he would remain 
clinging to the last point of safety until one of our party was 
safely anchored to a rock on the further side, and the others 
stretched out across the gully to catch him, and he would then 
come slithering down into our affectionate embrace. When yet 
about 500 ft. above the glacier, Jakob thought the snow in 
the big couloir in good condition for the purpose, so away we 
went straight down, half glissading, half floundering, until at 
11.30 we crossed a place where a Sbesggeedionandd ought to have 
been, but which we failed to discover, and were once more on 
the Plan de la Tribulation. Looking back, there sat Jeantet 
on the very spot from which we had begun our last strategic 
movement, and we had to wait some time before he could screw 
up his courage to join us. 

The day was still so young that an ascent of the Pointe de 
la Tribulation was proposed, and would have been carried out, 
had it not been for Jeantet, who persistently refused to be 
roped, and we did not think ourselves justified in crossing such 
an extent of névé with an unroped man of the party. This 
secondary expedition was therefore reluctantly given up, and 
we dozed away the afternoon on the rocks we had ascended by 
moonlight. At 5 P.M. we strolled into Cogne, much to the 
astonishment of the natives, who would hardly believe that the 
e ition had been successfully accomplished, as the descent 
had never before been made on their side of the mountain. 
As we were not expected back, nothing had been prepared for 
our dinner, and all the resources of the village were hardly 
equal to the task of supplying us with a meal. 

To anyone who thinks of repeating this expedition we would 
express our decided opinion that no advantage is obtained by 
bivouacking, as we did, some two hours up the Valnontey. The 
whole walk is one, which, in fine weather, could be easily ac- 
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complished in one day by starting early from Cogne. If, how- 
ever, it were thought desirable to sleep out, we should recom- 
mend a push being made over the moraine of the Grand Crou 
glacier on to the rock buttress by which we ascended. By 
such an arrangement a very nasty bit of work is avoided (I 
mean the passage along a shockingly ill-conditioned moraine 
in the dark), and very good camping grounds would be 
easily found. At one spot we noticed a cave, which, with 
a little cleaning out, might easily be made to accommodate six 


mae: 

he moral which this paper is intended to convey is, that no 
mountaineer should visit Cogne expecting to find there guides 
and appliances fitted for arduous expeditions; but to a party 
properly supplied with guides from other districts, and after 
due warning had been sent to the hotel, so as to have the 
commissariat department properly attended to, we know of no 
part of the Alps better worth exploring, or where a moun- 
taineer can feel more free and independent than in the 
Graians. 


Tue AmpPEzzo, SEXTEN, AURONzO Passes. By M. Howz- 
MANN. 


NE of the most interesting districts in the Dolomites is 

that which, roughly speaking, is bounded by the Ampezzo 

road on the west, the Piave, Padola, and Sexten valleys on 

the south, east, and north. Though the whole circumference 

measures only about 75 English miles, it encloses such a 

variety of striking scenery as even in a much larger area may 
probably not again be met with in all the Alps. 

In England the attention of mountaineers has been directed 
to the district by Mr. Ball in § 61 of his‘ Alpine Guide,’ 
whilst parts of it have been described in Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill’s earlier work on the Dolomite Mountains, as well 
as in Mr, Gilbert’s later volume on Cadore. In Germany Dr. 
Grohmann has, in the publications of the Austrian and German 
Alpine Clubs, given detailed accounts of several of the prin- 
cipal peaks ; and Dr. Kurtz has contributed to the third volume 

Amthor’s ‘ Alpen Freund’ a systematic description of the 
greater part of the country, which has also been published in 
a separate form. Yet, even that elaborate paper, which in 
many instances seems to be based on the reports of others and 
not on personal experience, does not entirely clear up, and in 
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some cases rather adds to, the confusion caused by the inaccu- 


racies which abound in different maps. 
As I have spent a considerable portion of five seasons in the 


‘exploration of the district, and as 1 have, through the courtesy 


of the director of the ‘ K. K. Militair-Geographische Institut ’ 
at Vienna, been permitted to study the drawings based on the 
survey recently made by Austrian engineer officers, I have 
thought that I might do some service to mountaineers if I 
were to attempt another sketch of its topography. I have been 
assured that the new map, which is on a scale of 1 to 25,000, 
but remains as yet unpublished, has, with regard to the denomi- 
nation of peaks, &c., ban most carefully compiled according 
to the reports of the local authorities. It seems therefore 
advisable for the future to adopt its nomenclature in all cases 
where the other maps do not agree with it, although in several 
instances, as will be pointed out hereafter, different names are 
used by the people of the country. Unfortunately the survey 
stopped at the Austrian frontier. The official maps of the 
Italian authorities appear to be printed from the old plates, 
which have been corrected in very few particulars, ze | they 
remain unsatisfactory. 

‘In my expeditions I have paid more attention to the passes 
than to the peaks, not so much because many of the latter had 
already been conquered by Dr. Grohmann and others, as in 
consequence of the disappointment which in this district too 
often attends the ascents of the higher ones. Even in the finest 
weather I have almost invariably found that the summits at a 
comparatively early hour of the day become capped with light 
fleeting clouds, which, though greatly enhancing the beauty of 
the landscape, completely veil the view when, after several 
hours’ toil, the summits are reached. But these mists seldom, 
except in really bad weather, descend as low as the es, 
which generally are yet high enough to allow of taking a 
complete survey of the characteristic features of the surround- 
ing country. I therefore intend to confine myself almost ex- 
clusively to giving an account of the passes, and to arrange 
my notes in such a manner as will enable pedestrians to dis- 
= with local guides, whose number is exceedingly small, at 

east if competent men only are to be considered. Havin 
special regard to the latter aim, I shall also endeavour to omit 
all purely descriptive and personal matter. But I will here 
state that, whilst some of my excursions were made without a 
guide, I have in my wanderings through the Dolomites nearly 
always been accompanied by Santo Siorpaes of Cortina. 
When in 1868 I first became acquainted with him, he knew 
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little beyond a circle of a few miles’ radius from his home ; 
but since then he has acquired a very fair knowledge of the 
whole South-eastern Tyrol and Venetian Alps. He is a first- 
rate cragsman, and not without experience in glacier work. 

The district may roughly be represented as forming an ir- 
regular square, one side of which has been doubly bent, and 
whose four corners correspond to the four points of the com- 
pass. . Thus, taking Innichen, S. Stefano, Venas, and Peutel- 
stein as the corners, the NE. boundary is formed by the valleys 
of Sexten and Upper Comelico, the SE. by the Piave, the SW. 
by the Boita, and the NW. boundary, representing the irregular 
side, by the road from Peutelstein to Schluderbach, Toblach and 
Innichen. The whole may be divided into a northern and a 
southern half by a curved line, formed principally by the long 
valley of the Anziei, which rises gently from the Tre Ponti to 
Val Buona. . The line then follows the more rapidly ascending 
track to the Tre Croci pass, and descends by the short Begon- 
tina valley to Cortina d’Ampezzo. It is the northern part 
which I propose to treat of in the present paper, reserving the 
other half for a future communication. To facilitate the sur- 
vey it will be of advantage to subdivide the area into five 
groups, viz, the Cristallo Group to the W., the Cadini Group 
to the §., the Birkenkofl-Dreischuster Group to the N., the 
Popera-Najarnola Group to the E., and the Drei Zinnen-Col 
Agnello Group in the centre. 


I.—Tue CristTALLo Grovpr. 


This group detaches itself most naturally, as on the E. and 
NE. it is separated from the others by the broad Mesurina 
valley, and the deeply-cut trench of Val Popena bassa. On 
the N. and W. the boundary is formed by the high road from 
Schluderbach to Cortina, and on the g. by the frequented 
track oyer the Tre Coci Pass, coinciding with the boundary of 
the northern half of the district. Three low passes have to be 
crossed in making the circuit. 

1. The Gemerkh, or Cima vanca (N.M.) 1,524 m.=5,000 
English feet (1,522 m. N.M.).* Starting due W. from Schlu- 


* The heights were determined by one of Casella’s aneroid baro- 
meters specially constructed for the purpose, and after the return to 
England corrected at the Kew Observatory. The calculations were 
made according to the formula H=18363 (log B—log 6b), when B 
represents the readings of the barometer in millimétres at the lower, 
b those at the higher stations. The results (H) were then added to 
the known altitudes of the respective places of departure. It is need- 
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derbach, the pedestrian immediately passes on his left the 
opening of the Schénleitenthal, and reaches imperceptibly in 
30 min. the watershed, indicated by a tablet as the march 
between the political districts of Welsberg and Ampezzo, at 
the foot of another lateral glen, Val Pra del Vecchio. The 
road bends now SW., running on the right bank of the 
Rufredo, later on called Bianco and Felizon, passes in 40 min., 
just before reaching Ospitale, the Val Forame, and, a little 
beyond the house, the Val Grande. After 20 min. more, near 
the site of the former castle of Peutelstein, the road turns to 
SSE. and descends, under the cliffs of the Croda di Pomagag- 
non, the valley of the Boita in 1 hr. 30 min. to Cortina. 

2. The Tre Croci Pass, 1,811 m.=5,942 ft. The beaten 
track ascends ENE., through fields and meadows on the right 
bank of the Begontina, crosses at the hamlet of Alvera to the 
left bank, soon returns to the right, and reaches in 1 hr. 25 min. 
the pass. A more convenient footpath, shorter by about 5 min., 
keeps somewhat longer on the left bank of the torrent. The 
track descends into Val Buona at first due E., afterwards 
bending SE., and oe in 45 min. to Bastian’s hut, occupied 
by Santo’s brother. Thence continuing for a short time in E. 
direction, it strikes on the Alp ‘ Federa Vecchia’ the new road 
which ascends nearly due N. on the right bank of the Acqua 
Mesurina, passes the Alp Mesurina, and reaches in 1 hr. 5 min. 
the lake of Mesurina. In order to get there from the Tre 
Croci Pass it is not necessary to descend as far as Bastian’s 
hut. At the point where the track bends SE., another runs 
NE., keeping almost at the same level, but becoming after a 
little ieidletather indistinct. The new road is struck after 
50 min. at a distance of 20 min. from the lake, passes along 
its W. shore, and gains in 10 min. the watershed between the 
Anziei and Rienz. 


less to say that the figures are only approximative, as no allowance 
could be made for a possible change of atmospheric pressure during 
the time of passing from one point of observation to another. The 
ifferences in temperature were likewise disregarded, although the 
error was reduced to a minimum by carrying the instrument invariably 
in its case in the same pocket. In accordance with the new map, 
Cortina was taken to be 1,220 m.=4,003 ft. above the sea, Schluder- 
bach 1,442 m.=4,731 ft., Landro 1,407 m.=4,616 ft., Sexten (St. 
Veit) 1,310 m.=4,298 ft., Auronzo (the Church of Sta. Giustina at 
Villa Grande) 892 m.=2,917 ft. The nomenclature of the new 
military survey, as well as the figures given on the new map for the 
heights, is indicated by the letters (N. M.). The distances, unless 
stated to the contrary, are those of a steady pace, exclusive of halts. 
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3. The Pass of the Col S. Angelo, 1,736 m.=5,696 ft. The 
fall of the road, whilst running along the W. side of the Paludi 
di Mesurina is slight, but increases on its turning NW., down 
the Val Popena bassa. Having successively passed the open- 
ing of Val Pinan alta, the foot of the short glen of Val Cris- 
tallin, and the bridge over the torrent which drains Val Fonda, 
the road joins, after 1 hr., the high road at Schluderbach. 

An inspection of the structure of the group will show that 
the Val Grinds cuts off from the main body a considerable 
limb which forms a long chain of rocks, precipitous on the SW., 
but more sloping on the NE. side. Over its point of junction 
with the principal mass of the Cristallo, leads the pass of 

4. La Forca, 2,114 m.=6,936 ft. Crossing the Felizon at 
Ospitale, a track runs up the right bank of Val Grande, the 
upper part of which is generally called Val Padeon, and comes 
in 1 hr. 5 min. to the Padeon Alp. Thence the path ascends 
a little more steeply, in 25 min., to the pass. The descent 
leads into a short ravine, sometimes called Val Popontio, 
whence the Tre Croci Pass may be reached in 20 min. The 
chain forming the SW. wall of Val Grande is generally divided 
into three parts, viz. Croda di Po on, Groda di Cesdellis 
or Cerdellis, and the Crepo di Zumelles ; but the new map has 
adopted the following names: Mte. Pezzories, Fiammes Spitz, 
Pomagagnon, and Cre di Zumeles. The latter, immedi- 
ately to the W. of La Forca, is the lowest, and may be crossed 
at several places. The most frequented passage is by 

5A. The Forcella di Zumelles, 2,089 m.=6,854 ft. It is 
reached in 17 min. from the Padeon Alp by crossing to the 
left bank of the stream and ascending in S. direction through 
the forest. The descent leads steeply for a short time to the 
S., then turns SW. down a grass slope, passes over meadows 
to the hamlet of Grava, and brings in 48 min. to Cortina. 
Of several other more rarely used passages may be mentioned 
that of 

5B. Giau longo, between the last mentioned and La Forca, 
leading, as the name indicates, down a long grass slope, and 

5c. The Grava di Spiolto, situated between the highest 
elevation of the Crepo di Zumelles and the central part of 
the chain, the Croda di Cesdellis. Between the rocks of the 
latter and those of the Croda di Pomagagnon is a gap through 
which leads another recognised pass, 

6a. The Forcella di Pomagagnon, 2,177 m.=7,143 ft. The 
track proceeds from Cortina due N,. to the hamlet of Chiave, 
then ugh larch wood and creeping pine, and up the lo: 
GHEE ch. Pomagsguuan, Jair dade. toned shamed Conca 
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faintly marked footpath descends in 30 min. through the short 
lateral glen of Val Pomagagnon, on the new map designated 
as Forcella di Fiamis, to a broad track on the left side of Val 
Grande. ‘To reach Ospitale it is necessary to follow this track 
up the valley until, after 5 min., it crosses a bridge to the 
right bank, where it joins the one leading to La Forca. The 
distance to Ospitale is 25 min. 

‘68: Forcella di Fiamis is the local name of a depression 
between the Pomagagnon and the Fiammes Spitz, although the 
new map, as already stated, gives the name to. Val Pomagag- 
non. Similar to the Val Grande on the W., the Val Popena 
alta on ‘the E. side cuts off from the main body another limb 
which, not being of great. height or steepness, may also be 
crossed at various places. It is composed of three parts, viz. 
Monte Popena, Croda di Bausa Marza, and Croda d’Orieto, 
although frequently only the name of Croda di Bausa Marza 
is given to it. It is attached to the central mass at the SE. 
eorner of Piz Popena, corresponding to the southern termina- 
tion e the Cristallin ridge. At the point of junction the 

180 , cn Al 

t 7. Lhe Forcella d’Orieto (?),* 2,356 m.=7,730 ft.; leads 
through a gap between the Cristallin and the Croda d’Orieto. 
It is renaiestl by crossing the stream of Val Popena bassa, 
30 min. above Schluderbach and proceeding up Val Popena 
alta, with the mass of the Cristallin to the right during the 
whole way. The track passes, after 25 min., from the left to 
the right bank, recrosses frequently from one side to the other, 
sometimes taking to the dry bed of the torrent, leaves after 20 
min. a wooden hut to the left, and ascends again on the left 
bank more steeply to a higher terrace of the valley, the head 
of which is closed by the quaintly-shaped towers and pinnacles 
of the Croda @Orieto. Amn ascent of a grass slope in SW. 
direction brings in 40 min. more to the summit of the pass. 
The descent is effected by a gully, the smooth rocks of which 
are in some places bare of débris and require attention. Then 
follows a slope of débris, at the foot of which the Val d’Orieto 
stretches S. to join Val Buona. . A track soon reappears, by 
which Bastian’s hut may be reached in 45 min. The traveller 
who intends to go to Cortina ought to face W. shortly after 
coming on the track, cross the torrent, and follow another path 
which skirts the base of the lower buttresses of Piz Popena, 


*'T have marked with a (?) those passes to which Ihave given 
names ‘Which’ appear to’ ‘me ‘most appropritite, Having been'unable to 
find out whether they are known by any: local names. 
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and after 45 min. joins the road over the Tre Croci Pass, 
5 min. below the summit on its E. side. 

8. The Forcella di Bausa Marza is the pass on the E. side 
of the Croda d’Orieto, and may be reached in about 30 min. 
from the wooden hut below the upper terrace of Val Popena 
alta, by turning to the SE. after the step has been surmounted. 
The summit is marked by one of the frontier stones between 
Austria and Italy. In the descent the line of the frontier may 
be followed down to the Acqua Mesurina. 

9. The Forcella di Popena (?) is gained by ascending from 
a little below the wooden hut in E. Rivectiba and aiming at a 
depression in the ridge N. of its highest point. The descent 
leads to the lake of Mesurina. 

Into the Val Popena alta leads also a pass which belongs 
to the central mass of the group, the saddle of 

10. Le Banche, pointed out by Dr. Grohmann on the occa- 
sion of his ascent of the Cristallin. It lies between the sum- 
mit of the latter and Piz Popena, and connects Val Banche, a 
glen penetrating into the mass of the Cristallin, with the upper 
shelf of Val Popena alta. 

1l. The Cristall Pass, 2,800 m.=9,187 ft., the gap between 
Monte Cristallo and Piz Popena, was also first deactibed by 
Dr. Grohmann. The way to it, starting from Schluderbach, 
enters in. 15 min. Val Fonda, sometimes called Val Monte 
Cristallo, a deep gorge between the Cristallin to the E., and 
the Rauhkofelschneide to the W. According to the quantity 
of water in the torrent the track ascends either in its bed or 
along the right bank, passes up a steep ravine, partly blocked 
up by rocks, and mounts in 1 hr. 15 min. to a sloping plateau 
heli supports the Cristallo glacier. It is advisable to keep 
to the right lateral moraine until, after 30 min., a bergschrund 
is reached, which runs across the whole breadth of the glacier, 
and which, late in the season, is apt to cause some delay in 

ing. (In my own case it necessitated step-cutting for 45 
min., as its upper lip, considerably raised above the lower one, 
consisted of pure blue ice. The summit of the pass was gained 
in 10 min. more.) The descent to the Tre Eroci Pass may 
easily be effected in 45 min., as it is possible to slide down the 
snow, or with the moving mass of ‘grava’ which fills the 
furrow on the §. side. 

12. The Passo di Stauniés, 2,844 m.=9,331 ft., is another 
fine pass between Cortina and Schluderbach. From the pass 
of La Forca, which may be reached in 14 hrs. from Cortina, a 
ravine called ‘Grava di Stauniés’ ascends a little E. of N. 
After 50 min. a lateral furrow, also filled with loose débris; 
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runs up NNW., and leads, after 45 min. of very fatiguing pro- 
gress, to the summit of the pass, between the highest point of 
the Cresta biancha and one of the western Cristallo peaks. 
The former, only 65 m. higher than the pass, commands a very 
fine view, and may be gained in a few minutes. On the N. 
side of the pass, between the Schénleitenschneide and the 
Cresta biancha, is a gently sloping rocky plateau of consider- 
able extent, half covered by a glacier wiih touches the sum- 
mit of the pass. At the N. edge of the plateau descends the 
steep glen of the Pra del Vecchio. By proceeding to the 
upper end of the Grava di Stauniés, without turning NNW., 
a cleft immediately to the W. of the summit of Monte Cristallo 
can be gained, through which another pass might be made if 
it aaah be found possible to descend the snow couloir which 
is seen from Landro between the two highest peaks of the 
Cristallo, high above the Cristall Pass. 

13. The Rauhhofelpass (?), 2,651 m.=8,698 ft., connects Val 
Pra del Vecchio with Val Fonda. The way to it leads over 
the above-mentioned rocky plateau to a depression S. of the 
apex of the angle described by the Schénleitenschneide and 
Rauhkofelschneide. It may be reached in 12 min. from the 
Passo di Stauniés by moving NE. down the glacier which 
comes to an end at the pass. wo or three practicable couloirs 
lead down into Val Fonda to the terrace below the Cristallo 
glacier. By proceeding N. along, or just below, the crest of 
the Schénleitenschneide one may reach in 18 min., after a 
slight reascent, a depression at the head of the Schénleitenthal, 
veh connects this glen with that of the Pra del Vecchio, 


14. The Schinleitenpass, 2,684 m.=8,806 ft. The upper 
part of the Schénleitenthal, enclosed in the slightly diverging 
ridges of the Schénleitenschneide and Rauhkofelschneide, is in 
reality only a ravine filled with loose débris. It is almost too 
steep to allow of a safe descent by sliding down with the 
‘ grava,’ the whole mass of which may easily be set in motion 
and follow in a shower of stones. Some remains of avalanche 
snow now and then afford welcome relief to the feet. After 
50 min., near an abundant spring, said to possess medicinal 
pupertiety appear traces of a path, which for the greater part 

as been destroyed by the torrent, and which brings in 15 min. 
to Schluderbach. The new military map gives to the Schén- 
leitenschneide the name of ‘ Cristall Schénleiten,’ which by 
Dr. Grohmann, in accordance with local custom, is applied to 
the peak E. of the Passo di Stauniés and 8. of the Rauhkofel- 
pass. In the same way the new map designates the northern 
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termination of the Rauhkofelschneide as Amts Berg, and has 
at the spot corresponding to the Rauhkofelpass the words 
‘Ober dem mittleren Cristallthale.’ The last pass to be 
noticed in this group is 
15. The Forcella di Forame, connecting Val Pra del 
Vecchio with the steep glen of Val Forame, which runs up 
from Ospitale to a saddle N. of the third peak in the Cresta 
biancha, counting from the S. The pass is only a few feet 
above the NW. corner of the plateau at the foot of the Passo 
di Stauniés. The new map gives the names of * Punta del 
Forame’ to the rocks N., and * Vecchio del Forame’ to those 
S. of the Forcella di Forame, and to both united the general 
term ‘ Cristallin.” Only by one inhabitant of Ampezzo did I 
ever hear the latter name used in reference to the rocks at the 
head of Val Forame, it being generally applied to the mass 
between Val Fonda and Val Pebeds alta. The depression 
between the first and second peaks of’ the Cresta biancha is at 
the head of a second lateral furrow in the W. wall of the 
Grava di Stauniés. A descent into Val Grande from the de- 
te between the second and third peaks of the Cresta 
iancha does not appear to be practicable, owing to the steep- 
ness of the rocks on the SW. side. 


Il.—Tue Capini Grovpr. 


The principal part of this group lies to the E. of the 
Mesurina valley, but it seems convenient to consider in con- 
junction with it the low ridge which separates Val Popena 
bassa from Val di Rimbianco, and terminates in the NW. with 
the plateau of Monte Pian. Of its circumference the part 
from Schluderbach over the pass of Col 8. Angelo to Val 
Buona has already been described. Thence the line follows 
the course of the river Anziei, whose left bank, down to the 
chilets of Somprade, is studded with barns for storing the pro- 
duce of the extensive pasture-lands which gently slope up to 
the Cadini di Mesurina and Monte Campoduro. The left slope 
of the valley then becoming steeper, the forest stretches down 
to the road which reaches the junction with Val Marson in 2} 
hrs. The boundary now ascends with the track, which mee 
close to the left bank of the torrent of Val Marson, passes the 
opening of Val d’Onge to the left, crosses to the right bank a 
little beyond the opening of Val Cengia on the right, passes 
also Val Campedelle, a mounts in 2 hrs. to the pass at the 
foot of the southern face of the Drei Zinnen, 

1. The Forcella di Marson, 2,330 m.=7,645.ft. In the 
VOL. VII.—NO. XLV. Cc 
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descent the line runs along the right bank of Val di Rimbi- 
anco, passes the so-called ‘ Katzenleiter, enters the valley of 
the ‘ schwarze Rienz,’ and rejoins, in 1 hr. 40 min., at Landro 
the high road. The circuit is completed in 3 hr. more by 
following the road of the Héllensteinthal, more correctly 
called ‘ Héhlensteinthal,’ past the Diirrensee to Schluderbach. 

It has been stated that the ridge which projects NW. from 
the main mass of the group is low, and as its thickly-wooded 
slopes are not steep, it can be crossed in many places. But 
there are three recognised passes. The track over 

2. The Forcella di Mesurina (?), 1,870 m.=6,135 ft., starts 
from the pass of the Col §. Angelo, passes the N. base of the 
hill, crosses the meadow which drains both towards the lake of 
Mesurina and the Rienz, ascends along the right bank of the 
upper Mesurina torrent, and gains in 25 min., near a small 
tarn, a broad saddle which forms the summit of the pass. 
Thence descending nearly due N., it strikes, after 15 min., at 
the Rimbianco Alp, the northern boundary-line of the group. 

3a. The Forcella bassa del Monte Pian, 1,906 m.=6,253 ft., 
is passed by tourists in the ascent of Monte Pian, and may be 
reached in 1 hr. from Schluderbach by following the road to 
the Mesurina lake to the point where it bends to the 8., and 
then turning NE. across the meadows. The descent to the 
Rimbianco Alp takes about 20 min. 

3B. The Forcella alta del Monte Pian, 2,000 m.=6,562 ft., 
may be gained in the same time as the Forcella bassa, by turn- 
ing off the road a little sooner and facing due N. It is almost 
exclusively used for the purpose of shortening the ascent of 
Monte Pian, as the path which leads over it does not continue 
northward on joining the track coming up from the Forcella 
bassa. The Monte Pian itself may be considered as the sum- 
mit of a pass between Val Popena bassa and the Hdllenstein- 
thal, as it is not very difficult to scramble down the W. face of 
Monte Pian, or to descend by a couloir at its NW. corner. 
7 either case Landro may be reached in little more than 

our. 

On the E. side of the group Val d’Onge cuts off from the 
central mass the low ridge of Monte Campoduro. Over the 
point of junction, at the end of the spur which the Cadini send 
in SE. direction, leads the pass of 

4. The Forcella di Maraja, 2,111 m.=6,926 ft., connecting 
Val d’Onge with the upper valley of the Anziei. The saddle 
itself, as well as the slopes leading up to it, is covered with — 
rich pasture. The descent on the S. side may be taken in 
any direction, as the ground does not offer serious obstacles at 
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any point. Perhaps the most interesting way, commandin 
very fine views, is that which skirts the S. base of the Cadini, 
crosses Col di Varda, and descends in about # hr. to the lake 
of Mesurina. The rocks of the SE, spur of the Cadini may 
be crossed in two or three places. 

5. The Passo Campoduro.. The ridge of Monte Campoduro, 
when seen from the W., appears more like a long-drawn narrow 
plateau, at first with a slight inclination towards Val d’Onge, 
afterwards becoming suddenly much steeper. The E. side, 
however, shows a line of precipitous rocks of moderate height, 
sup by a more sloping base. The plateau is most con- 
yeniently reached from the Alp of ‘le Saline,’ and the descent 
to the Anziei is made by a track down the Val di Molini to 
Somprade. 

Of the passes leading through the central mass of the group, 
that of 

6. The Cadin della Neve, 2,382 m.=7,815 ft., attracts atten- 
tion in consequence of its being conspicuous from Schluder- 
bach as the gap S. of the highest peak, It is approached from 
oe ere of the Col S. Angelo by following for 10 min. the 

to the Forcella di Mesurina, then turning ESE. through 
the agp and ascending the steep slope pus aes me the 
gently rising corry on the right of the highest peak. aintly 
marked teank mae along i N. slope aes lower end of the 
snow-field which fills the trough of the corry almost up to the 
erest of the pass, the latter being reached in 1} hr. The 
descent continues at first in SE. direction, down a short slope 
of débris, passes a wilderness of larger fragments of rock, and 
then turns NE. down Val d’Onge. By keeping along the 
base of the rocks to the right, the Forcella di Maraja can be 
reached in 25 min. The pass of 

7. The Cadin di S. Lucan leads through another corry, 
NW. of the highest peak of the Cadini, and connects Val 
Popena bassa with the head of Val Campedelle. 

8. The Forcella di Rimbianco, 2,186 m.=7,172 ft., is the 
— most on aay used for the passage from the Val di Rim- 

ianco to the lower part of Val Marson. A path fromthe Alp 
Rimbianco follows the SE. branch of the stream, ascends after 
20 min. a rather steep slope to an upper terrace of the glen, 
leads up another short slope to another terrace, and, finally, in 
30 min. to the pass on the S. side of a cfoss visible from below. 
The well-trodden path descends NE. in zigzags into Val Cam- 
pedelle, enters after 40 min. Val Marson, and joins in 50 min. 
more the road through Val Anzici. 
- 9. The Forcella delle Biscie is another pass, between the 

c2 
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Forcella di Rimbianco and the Forcella di Marson, leading 
due E. from the Alp Rimbianco into Val Campedelle. 

10. The Forcella della Cima Cadino (?), the highest pass in 
the group, connects the head of Val Campedelle with that of 
Val d’Onge, and leads through a cleft in the highest peak of 
the Cadini. About 5 min. below the pass of the Cadin della 
Neve on the Val d’Onge side is the foot of a great slope of 
débris carried down from the N. wall of the glen. Higher up 
the slope contracts to a couloir descending from the cleft in 
the Cima Cadino. The upper part of ‘this couloir is filled 
with snow, and another snow couloir runs down on the side of 
Val Campedelle. 


TlI.—Tue Brrkenkori-DreiscHusteR GROUP. 


Its western boundary line is formed by the Héllensteinthal, 
that part of the Rienz valley which extends from Schluderbach 
to the Pusterthal. The road from Landro runs past the lake 
of Toblach in 1 hr. 40 min. to within a few minutes of the 
village of Toblach. On the N. the line passes over the 
plateau of 

1. The Toblacher Feld, 1,204 m.=3,951 ft., the watershed 
between the Rienz and Drave. After # hr., at Innichen, it 
crosses the Drave, which rises on the S. in the wooded slopes of 
the Neunerkofl and Haunold, ascends the Sexten valley, passes 
the opening of the Innerfeldthal and the village of Sexten, and 
stops after 14 hr. at Moos. As the valley of Sexten ascends 
in SE. direction, the E. boundary of the group is reduced to 
the length of the Fischleinthal, which, atter 50 min., comes to 
an end at the opening of the Altstein Thal (N.M.), often called 
* Altlasteiner Tall on the old ordnance maps ‘ Val Alteher 
Berg.’ The 8. boundary follows the track which leads up the 
left bank of this valley, gains the undulating plateau of ‘ Die 
Béden,’ across which it continues in WSW. direction, passes a 
ae hut, and higher up two small barns, and reaches 
in 1} hr. 

2. The Toblacher Riedl, 2,397 m. = 7,864 ft. (2,391 m. N.M.), 
the pass between the Paternkofl and the ‘ Toblinger Knoten’ 
(N.M.), Grohmann’s Gwengalblspitz. (The new map gives the 
separate name of ‘ Biden Knoten’ to the NW. corner of the 
Paternkofl, although the quaintly-shaped pinnacle, locally called 
‘der Pater,’ from which the name Paternkofl seems to have 
been derived, rises just at that spot.) The line descends to a 
marshy meadow, the Rienzboden, drops by a steep zigzag path 
to the floor of the Rienz valley, passes the Wildgraben on the 
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right, and shortly after the Val di Rimbianco on the left, and 
returns in 1? hr. to the point of starting at Landro. 

The Innerfeldthal, a lateral valley of the Sextenthal, pene- 
trates nearly to the S. boundary of the group, thus dividing it 
into two parts. The head of the valley is closed by the Schwal- 
benkofl, at either side of which passes connect it with the 
Altstein Thal and Rienzthal. 

3. The Innicher Riedl, 2,385 m.=7,825 ft. (2,385 m. N.M.). 
About 4 hr. below Sexten a track leads up the Innerfeldthal, 
and comes in 1 hr. to the dry bed of a small lake, evidentl 
formed in comparatively recent times by the mass of débris 
carried down from the Dreischusterspitz, right across to the W. 
slope of the valley, the water having afterwards found a sub- 
terranean channel still used by the torrent, which gradually 
loses itself in the débris about half a mile higher up, and re- 
appears in great abundance about double that distance below 
this spot. The track, having after 5 min. passed a herdsman’s 
hut, the ‘ Unterhiitte ’’ (N NL), becomes indistinct as it ascends 
SSE. in the torrent-bed. After 20 min. it reappears agai 
on the right bank of the broad expanse of dabris, called 
‘ Wasserklamm ’ (N.M.), turns more to the E. on mounting a 
rather steep, shallow furrow at the side of the right bank of 
the E. branch of the torrent, and, following this branch to its 
upper end, reaches in about 1 hr. the summit, of the pass at 
the NE. corner of the Toblinger Knoten. Thence the way 
descends SE. to the Béden and down the Altstein Thal in 
1 hr. to its junction with the Fischleinthal. By returning to 
Sexten the whole round may be completed in little more than 
five hours. 

4. The Rienzjoch (?), 2,431 m.=7,976 ft., is approached from 
Sexten by the same track as the Innicher Ried]. The two 
routes separate at the head of the shallow ravine on the side of 
the E. branch of the torrent. Having ascended this furrow 
for 10 min., the path strikes the torrent, crosses over to its left 
bank, continues to ascend steeply between the E. and S. 
branches, turns after 17 min. to SW. in order to cross the 
latter, resumes after 5 min. the SSE. direction, recrosses in 
7 min. to the right bank, turns immediately after NE. to 
ascend a short slope of débris and some rocks into which steps 
have been hewn, resumes in 6 min. once more the SSE. course, 
and comes in 22 min, over the broken ground of the ‘Gruben 
Alpe’ to the crest of the ridge which slopes down on the S. 
side towards the Rienzboden, the W. edge of which is reached 
by a steep descent of 15 min. There the track joins that over 
the Toblacher Riedl. Both to the E, and W. of the pass are 
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two es, about 10 métres higher, which likewise lead to 
the Rienzboden. They may easily be reached, either by 
climbing over the rocks rising to the W. and E. of the central 
passage, or directly without going to the latter ; the one to the 
W. by turning to the right on coming in view of the small 
stone hut of the ‘ Morgen Alpe’ (NLM), at the foot of the NE. ~ 
corner of the Schwalbenkofl, the other by advancing more in 
SE. direction towards the W. face of the Toblinger Knoten. 
By moving still more due E. across the Gruben Alp and along 
the N. face of the Toblinger Knoten, it is easy to effect a 
variation of the route to the Innicher Riedl. 

5. The Wildgrabenpass, 2,288 m.=7,507 ft. (2,285 N.M.), is 
the deep depression between the Schwalbenkofl and Pullkofl, 
the latter name being given by the new map to the peak rising 
immediately to the W. of the pass, and forming the centre of 
the ridge which receives the name of Schwalbenkofl to the N. 
and Bautkofl to the S., whilst its W. spur, rising just above 
Landro, is called ‘ Steingebirge.’ About 1 hr. above Landro 
the Rienz valley is joined by the Wildgraben, along the right 
bank of which runs a faintly-marked track. When the torrent 
carries little water it will, however, be found more convenient 
to ascend actually in its bed, as the slopes of the glen are 
covered with loose débris, whilst the larger blocks are more 
firmly rooted in the torrent. About 1 hr. suffices to reach the 
summit of the pass. There a track mounts E. to the ‘ Schwal- 
ben Alpe’ (N.M. ), passes round the Schwalbenkofl,and descends 
to the Morgen Alpe. On the N. side of the pass a more 
clearly-marked path descends in 15 min. to a meadow below 
the * Oberhiitte *(N.M.), standing on the S. slope of the ‘ Un- 
terebenkofl.” The path then turns to the NE. by following 
the left bank of the torrent, which in 15 min. unites with that 
of the Innerfeldthal, and brings in 10 min. to the ‘ Unter- 
hiitte.’ Another route from the Innerfeldthal to Landro leads 
over 

6. The Schwalbenkofijoch (?), 2,526 m,=8,288 ft. (2,529 m. 
N.M.). From the meadow below the Oberhiitte, which may be 
reached in little more than 2 hrs. from Sexten, the way leads a 
little N. of W., afterwards more to the NW.., over the stony 
alpine pasturage of the ‘Innerfeld Alpe’ (N.M.), and occa- 
sionally over débris and the remains of avalanche snow in 1 hr. 
to asaddle at the N. end of the Schwalbenkofl, and SW. of a mass 
of rock, on the old maps erroneously called M. Bull. Between 
this and the Oberebenkofl a passage may be effected into the 
Birkenthal, one of the eastern lateral glens of the Héllenstein- 
thal. The direct descent from the Schwalbenkofijoch into the’ 
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latter valley leads NW. to a small green tarn, then across the 
pasture of the ‘ Schaf Alpe’ (N.M.), and down a steep ravine 
to the road, a little below the ‘ Klausbriicke.’ A shorter route 
to Landro may, however, be taken by moving round to the W. 
face of the Schwalbenkofl, descending in SW. direction to the 
opening of a corry on the W. side of the principal mass of that 
peak, there crossing the undulating scanty pasture, and re- 
ascending in 30 min. to the crest of the ridge called ‘ Hund- , 
stall’ (N.M.), the ‘ Eurischbrand’ of the old maps, constitut- 
ing the pass of 

7. The Hundstall Sattel (?), 2,343 m.=7,687 ft. The de- 
scent for a short time follows the crest of the ridge, with the 
Cristallo straight in front, and the houses of Landro in the 
depth below, then leads down a very steep ravine, and turns 

. on joining the larger one, called Pullthal (N.M.), which 
descends from the Pullkofl. On approaching the forest the 
way turns to SSW., the ravine is left to the right, and in 
50 min. the high road is struck about 5 min. below Landro. 

8. The Birkenkofljoch, 2,540 m.=8,334 ft. (2,528 m. N.M.), 
is yet another pass which connects the Héllensteinthal with 
the Innerfeldthal. About 55 min. below Landro, or half-way 
between the Klausbriicke and the lake of Toblach, the Birken- 
thal opens on the E. side of the road. A path runs up on its 
left bank, crosses after 40 min. to the Gckitbenhe and continues 
to ascend between two branches of the torrent. After having 
kept for some time near the N, wall of the glen, the path turns 
after 25 min. to SE., approaches the §. wall, crosses after 
10 min. a broad bed of débris washed down from the rocks of 
the Haunold Spitz (N.M.), continues along the right bank 
of the glen, and comes after 30 min. to a small snow-field at 
the foot of the final slope. An ascent of 35 min, brings to the 
summit of the pass, the gap between the Birkenkofl and Bir- 
kenschartl. The steep descent on the other side allows of 
rapid progress. The course at first keeps to the trough of the 
ravine until a track appears on the right bank near the spot 
where the water breaks forth from under the rocks. The floor 
of the Innerfeldthal is reached in 45 min. at the Unterhiitte. 

9. The Dreischusterjoch (?), 2,859 m.=9,380 ft. It has 
already been stated that the Innerfeldthal, at less than 1 hr.’s 
distance from its junction with the Sextenthal, is barred by a 
great mass of débris carried down from the Dreischusterspitz. 
A fine pass across the ridge, which culminates in the latter 
peak, may be effected by starting from the path on the crest of 
that barrier in SE. direction. A laborious ascent of 40 min. 
over débris, followed by 25 min. over a snow-slope, and 30 min. 
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more over débris, brings to a hollow filled with snow, which 
drains off through a wide opening on the SW. side of the 
hollow, overlooking the way to the Innicher Riedl and to the 
Rienzjoch. The ascent continues in SE. direction up the snow- 
field, which after 15 min. contracts to a couloir running up to 
the small rock plateau of the Schusterkofl (N.M.), locally 
better known by the name of ‘ Schusterplatte.’ The couloir 
is left to the right, the direction changed to ENE., and the 
summit of the pass at the SW. corner of the highest peak of 
the Dreischusterspitz is reached after 15 min. climbing over 
easy rocks. The descent leads SE., down a snow-couloir, 
in 25 min. to the semi-circular slope of débris at the head of 
the large corry, called ‘ Weiss Lahn.’ Then turning E. down 
the loose débris until after 20 min. vegetation begins to appear, 
the route descends in 30 min. more to the floor of the Fischlein- 
thal, whence Sexten may be reached in 40 min. (The pass 
does not lead over that part of the ridge which Dr. Grohmann 
has described in his account of the ascent of the Dreischuster- 
spitz, as it would be impossible to reach the pass from the side 
of the Fischleinthal in the short space of 24 hrs., starting from 
Sexten. On my first ascent of the pass I reached it from the 
side of the Weiss Lahn, but it required 3 hrs. 25 min. steady 
walking, including 40 min, step-cutting up the snow-couloir, 
to gain the summit. Dr. Grohmann evidently first touched 
the crest of the ridge at the NE. corner of the peak, between 
itand the Gsdllknoten, whence a descent into the Innerfeldthal 
could probably be effected without difficulty down another 
corry, called on the new map ‘ Hinter Inner Feld.’) 


IV.—Tue Porrra-NasarnoLa Group. 


This group is separated from the one just dealt with by the 
Fischleinthal, which thus forms part of its W. boundary. From 
the junction of the valley with the Altstein Thal, the line con- 
tinues in §. direction, following the way over 

1. The Forcella di Giralba, 2,436 m.=7,992 ft. (2,440 m., 
N.M.) <A footpath ascends on the right bank of the Unter- 
bacher Thal, the local name for the lower part of the Ober- 
bacher Thal, crosses after 15 min. to the left bank, passes in 
35 min. a shepherd’s hut at the foot of the Hohlast (N.M.), or 
‘ Hohe Leisten.’ After recrossing in 10 min. to the left bank, 
and continuing under the W. face of the Hohlast, the track on 
turning SSE. becomes indistinct, and leads over rocks, a small 
snow-field, and a slope of débris in 40 min. to the pass, the 
broad saddle between Monte Popera and the Col Agnello or 
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Zwilfer Kofl. The descent is taken somewhat E. of S. down 
the Val Giralba, past a small tarn. Shortly after, a well- 
marked path appears on the right bank of the torrent, crosses 
after 1 hr. 20 min. to the left bank, and strikes in about 
4 hr. near the chalets of Giralba, the road through Val 
Anziei. This which now forms the boundary line, brings in less 
than 1 hr. to Villa Grande of Auronzo, then passes through 
Villa piccola and Cella, and turning S., leaves after 50 min. the 
Anziei before reaching its junction with the Piave. Describing 
a sharp angle the line then ascends on the right bank of the 
latter river through the narrow defile between M. Tudajo and 
M. Piedo, until it comes in 1? hr. at S. Stefano to the E. 

int of the whole district. Here bending to the NW., the 

undary ascends the Padola valley, more frequently called 
the Upper Comelico, through which a rather rough carriage- 
road leads for about 3 hrs., when it quits the river and mounts 
in a short hour more to the pass of 

2. The Kreutzberg, 1,632 m.=5,355 ft. (N.M.) A descent 
of 1 hr. down the Sexten valley to Moos completes the cir- 
cuit round the district. A far more interesting pass connecting 
the valleys of Sexten and Comelico leads over 

3. The Eilferkofeljoch (?), 2,712 m.=8,898 ft. The way to it 

Sexten goes up the Fischleinthal in 1} hr. to the opening 

of the Altstein Thal, then turns to the E. and ascends the steep 
slope first on the left, afterwards on the right bank of the 
watercourse, until some rocks are reached over which the 
water from several springs falls in little cascades, and which 
after 1 hr. may easily be surmounted on the N. side. (The 
time may be shortened by moving somewhat E. of §S. across the 
* Stadl Wiese’ (N.M.), the meadow which stretches from the 
foot of the Weiss Lahn to the Altstein Thal, and proceedin 
through the forest up a stream of débris which branches off 
from the principal watercourse.) The course then assumes a 
SSE. direction, ascends the slope of débris close under the 
cliffs on the left hand, takes after 25 min. to the snow-slope 
which higher up contracts to a gully of moderate steepness 
and brings in 35 min. to the summit of the pass. A glacier 
of considerable size descends on the other side, and several 
small ones fill the ravines and clefts in the precipices risin 
above it to the south. By keeping close to the left tank 
it is possible to avoid the crevasses, to glissade down the 
whole length of the glacier, and to reach the foot of its 
terminal moraine in 35 min. The way to Comelico then fol- 
lows the course of the Risena torrent, and strikes the road in 
about 1 hr, near the Casera Campotorondo. The pedestrian 
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who intends to return to Sexten may avoid a great part of the 
high road by going over 

4. The Arzalbl Sattel (?), 2,303 m.=7,556 ft. About 10 
min. to the E. of the terminal moraine, beyond a little tarn, on 
a stony pasture, locally called Arzalbl,.a track ascends in N. 
direction, and leads in 25 min. to the pass. The descent on 
the N. side zigzags steeply down through rocks and débris, the 
track disappearing almost entirely, but becoming after 25 min. 
more distinct at the foot of the slope, close to the right bank of 
the Weissen Bach torrent, which it follows for 20 min. until it 
joins the carriage-road somewhat W.of the Kreutzberg, whence 
Sexten may be reached in little more than 1 hour. 

It is especially with regard to the nomenclature of the peaks 
in the neighbourhood of the Eilferkofeljoch that great discre- 
pancies are found in the various maps, and it seems as if even 
the new military survey had fallen into error in at least one 
instance by calling ‘ Rothwandspitz’ the highest peak which is 
visible from Sexten to the §. of the pass, although the people 
of the country invariably give it the name of ‘ Hilferkofel.’ The 
new map does not make it quite clear whether the latter name 
is applied to a lower summit W. or N. of the pass. But, as 
most authorities agree in calling ‘ Rothwand’ some rocks which 
rise above the angle described by the Fischleinthal and the 
road to the Kreutzberg, it would seem to be more appropriate 
to designate as Rothwandspitz the great mass which towers 
immediately above those rocks. On the new map the eastern 
continuation of this mass bears the name. of ‘ Cretta d’ Angelo,’ 
and the point in which the spur terminates is called ‘ Papern 
Kofi.’ Over the depression between these two leads the pass 
of the Arzalblsattel. It is not very difficult from the Eilferko- 
feljoch to reach in about 2 hrs. the summit of the Eilferkofel 
(Rothwandspitz, 3,075 m., N.M.), by alternately climbing 
some very rotten rocks and crossing narrow strips of snow. 
(Two attempts of mine to ascend this summit were frustrated 
by unfavourable weather. On the second occasion, when in 
‘spite of clouds and snow I had advanced to within 10 métres of 
the highest point, I was driven back at the last moment. The 
reading of my barometer indicated the peak to be 30 métres 
higher than the number given on the new map, but this was 
evidently owing to a decrease of atmospheric pressure in the 
course of the day.) From most points of observation it appears 
to be the highest peak of the whole group. The new map, 
however, assigns a height of 3,088 m. to another summit on its 
SE. side, not visible from Sexten, without mentioning any name. 
This is the Monte Popera of the inhabitants of the Val Anziei, 
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a mass of rock the W. base of which touches the Forcella di 
Giralba, and remarkable for its being topped by a long, almost 
level ridge. A deep cleft separates it from its E. neighbour, 
the Monte Giralba, 2,971 m.=9,748 ft., which may be climbed 
in about 5 hrs. from the chalets of Giralba. Half-way up, a 
rather steep wall of rock presents the only serious obstacle 
to be overcome in the ascent which leads up the NE. branch 
of Val Giralba. It seems probable that a descent may be 
effected on the Comelico side, joining the route over the Eilfer- 
kofeljoch near the head of the Risena torrent. 

5. The Forcella d Ambata (?), 2,405 m.=7,891 ft. The Val 
Ambata,a glen E. of Val Giralba, and penetrating deeply into 
the chain which separates the Upper Comelico from the 
Auronzo valley, cannot be entered at its opening into the 
latter, as the torrent has cut only a narrow channel through 
the rocks. About 20 min. above Auronzo, at the houses of 
Reane, a path branches off from the road, runs in NW. direc- 
tion through the meadows, rises more steeply on entering the 
forest, turns to the N. before reaching the left bank of Val 
Ambata, and enters the glen only after some time. It brin 
in 1} hr. to some sloping rocks thinly clad with forest. Cattle 
tracks run up on both banks of the torrent, and unite after 35 
min. at the foot of a broad slope of débris which descends from 
the nameless peak on the E. side. A cleft in the rocks to the 
N., partly blocked up by large boulders, forms the gate to a 
long upper valley, enclosed by a grand cirque of rocks over 
the W. side of which it is not improbable that a passage might 
be found into Val Giralba. The way continues due N. for 45 
min. along the almost level, barren ground, and ascends the 
final slope in 15 min. more. For the first few steps the gully 
on the Comelico side follows the same direction, but it soon 
turns towards E., and the steepness of the rocks necessitates 
climbing over its left bank into a parallel gully at the foot of 
which descends a broad slope of débris and snow. The pasture 
is reached in 50 min. on traversing the slope in N.E. direction. 
Thence a path leads over a low hill, which seems to be the 
remnant of an old moraine, and the village of Padola can be 
reached in about } hr., but the passage of 

6. The Forcella di Najarnola (?), 2,352 m.=7,717 ft., may 
conveniently be combined with that of the previous pass, by 
turning on the just-noticed moraine to the right, and following 
one of the numerous cattle-tracks which run §.E. above the 
belt of forest, nearly parallel with the carriage-road, and 
bring in 14 hr. to the Casera Najarnola. The way continues 
for 10 min. in the same direction to the foot of a large slope of 
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débris below which : dark —_ - is visible in the forest, 
in a straight line with the village of Padola, and corres i 
to the ‘ R. Acque nere’ of the Italian Ordnance rine 
an ascent of 4 hr. in SSW. direction, the slope contracts to a 
gully by which the pass, immediately to the NW. of the sum- 
mit of Monte Najarnola, is gained in 20 min. A few s 

of the descent lead SW. into the ravine which falls in SSE, 
direction, and forms the upper part of the very steep W. 
branch of Val S. Rocco, on whose left bank a path is met 
with, which brings in 1 hr. 10 min. back to Auronzo. 

To the east of Monte Najarnola the chain which separates 
the Val Anziei from the Padola valley, instead of being sur- 
mounted by a crest of precipitous rocks, changes to a broad- 
backed saddle, covered with rich pasture. Although rather 
steep on its SW. slope, and rising to an average height of about 
850 métres above Auronzo, the ridge between Mte. Najar- 
nola and Mte. Piedo may, in consequence of its flatness, be 
crossed at almost any place, but it is conveniently approached 
either through the E. branch of Val S. Rocco, or still more so 
through the deep trenches which the Ostera and Diebba tor- 
rents have cut into its mass. Through these glens lead nu- 
merous tracks by which the several villages of the Comelico 
can be reached in two or three hours, and of which three may 
be said to constitute distinct passes. That over 

7A. Monte Zovo, 1,778 m.=5,834 ft., is the least made use 
of. It ascends either by the left or right bank of Val Ostera, 
according to the start being made from Villa piccola, or Villa 

de, and brings in 3 hrs. to Padola. The traffic between 

e latter place and Auronzo, however, is generally carried on 
by the frequented track which passes over 

7B. Colle Castello and keeps to the right bank of the 
Diebba; whilst ‘ 

70. The Passo di Piedo, which ascends the left bank of the 
Diebba torrent, and descends on the same side of the Rio 
Mauria, is invariably used by the people of the country in the 
intercourse between Auronzo and 8. Stefano, in preference to 
the more commodious but longer road running along the right 
bank of the Piave. 


V.—Tue Dret ZInnNEN-CoLt AGNELLO Grovp. 


Although the new military survey has adopted the name of 
‘ Zwilfer Kofi, instead of Col Agnello, in consequence of the 
former being most familiar to the inhabitants of the Sexten 
valley, the latter has been retained in this paper, as it is the 
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only one known to the Italians, on whose territory lies the 
great mass of the remarkable peak. In fact, only its N. edge, 
which culminates in a perfectly perpendicular precipice of about 
2,400 feet in height, surpassing that of the central tower of the 
Drei Zinnen by nearly 700 feet, touches the Austrian frontier. 
The confusion which has been noticed with regard to the names 
of the peaks of the preceding group exists to a still greater 
degree in the nomenclature of the passes of the central group ; 
the name of Santebiichl, for instance, being applied by various 
authorities to three different passes, whilst the new map desig- 
nates by that name not a pass, but a low summit on the NW. 
side of the Col Agnello. 

With the exception of the short piece of road which leads in 
ihr. from the chalets of Giralba to the entrance of Val Mar- 
son, the boundary of this group has already been described in- 
cidentally in detailing the circuits round the other groups. In 
order to recapitulate: from the Val Anziei it passes up Val 
Marson, over the Forcella di Marson, and down Val di Rim- 
bianco, turns up the valley of the Rienz, leads over the 
Toblacher Riedl and down the Altstein Thal, follows the 
track up the Unterbacher Thal to the Forcella di Giralba, 
and returns to the Anziei by descending the Val Giralba. 

1. The Drei Zinnen Joch (?), 2,318 m.=7,605 ft. (2,311 m., 
N.M.),* at the W. side of the Drei Zinnen, or Cime di Lava- 
redo, is sometimes used by shepherds for driving their flocks 
from the Sextner Béden or the Rienzboden to the Rimbianco 
Alp. The track crosses the Lange Alp, which lies at the N. 
base of the Drei Zinnen, the distance from the Toblacher 
Ried] to the Joch being about 1 hr. As it is only 20 min. dis- 
tant from the Forcella di Marson, without any appreciable 
difference in level, and is touched by astraight line drawn from 
Auronzo to Landro, it may also be taken as the most direct 
route between these two places. The descent leads down a 
steep glen, called ‘Im Loch,’ which is jammed in between the 
‘ Sattel Berg’ to the E. and the ‘S. Marko Knoten’ to the 
W., and joins the Rienz nearly opposite to the Wildgraben. 
A more interesting way is that over 

2. The Forcella di Lavaredo, 2,448 m.=8,032 ft., called 
‘Lavaredo Sattel,’ on the Austrian side. Grohmann and 
Kurtz give it the name of Sandtebiichel. About 2 hrs. from 
Auronzo, or } hr. from the junction of Val Marson with Val 


* T have been unsuccessful in my repeated enquiries to find an in- 
habitant of the district who had heard the name of ‘ Nongiere,’ by 
which Kurtz designates the pass. 
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Anziei, opens the Val Cengia or Ofenthal. The path at its 
lower end is rarely undisturbed by the torrent, and generally 
appears first on the right bank near the opening of the steep 
lateral glen of Val Lavaredo. It crosses in 25 min. to the 
left bank, returns in 15 min. to the right, just after having 
passed a forester’s hut, turns for some time NW. in order to 
get to the W. face of a projecting mass of rock, whose N. 
shoulder is climbed in 35 min. Shortly after, instead of de- 
scending a little with the path, it is preferable to ascend NW. 
to the plateau of the ‘ Pian del Cavallo,’ turning after } hr. 
somewhat more to the W., to the gap between the Drei Zinnen 
and the Patern Kofl, which is reached in } hr. more. The 
descent, when taken a little W. of N., leads in 25 min. to 
the Rienzboden where the path, joining that coming from 
the Toblacher Riedl, turns to the W. and brings to Landro 
in 1$ hr. A rougher but quicker way follows a steep 
— which descends nearly due NW. to the Rienz 
valley. 

3. The Santebiichl, 2,564 m.=8,412 ft., known also to the 
people of Sexten under the name of the ‘ Biihle,’ and called 
*Sattel der Pulle’ by Dr. Kurtz, is a pass between the Patern 
Kofi and the Oberbacher Wand. The latter name is borne by 
the mass of rock which forms the S. slope of the Altstein Thal 
and terminates at its E. end in the Oberbacher Spitz, better 
known to the inhabitants of Moos as the ‘ Einer Kofl.’ The 
way to the pass is identical with that to the Forcella di 
Lavaredo up to the N. shoulder of the projecting rock men- 
tioned above. Thence the well-marked path proceeds due 
N., descends a little to cross the torrent which falls in cas- 
cades through a cleft in the rocks, and in 15 min. ascends 
in zigzags to the E. side of the Pian del Cavallo. The way 
then lies E., passes a small tarn, turns after 20 min. again 
to the N., to gain in 15 min. another higher shelf of pas- 
ture, and in less than 10 min. more the summit of the pass. 
A ravine filled with débris and patches of snow descends 
NW. to the Sextner Béden, terminating after 15 min. near 
a beautiful blue tarn. Thence the regular path leads N. 
past the herdsman’s hut, but it is possible to descend at once 
the rocks and steep slopes of débris in NE. direction, to strike 
again after 15 min. into the path on the left hand of the Alt- 
stein Thal, and to reach Sexten in 14 hr. more. 

4, The Oberbacher Joch, 2,543 m,=8,344 ft. (2,538 m.N.M.), 
first crossed by Mr. Tuckett, lies quite close to the previous 
pass, and can also be reached in about 10 min, from the just- 
mentioned upper shelf of pasture by ascending the rocks to 
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the ENE. The descent, however, leads a little S. of E. across 
the Oberbacher Alp, which slopes down in several rock terraces 
to the Oberbacher Thal. After 4 hr., at the W. face of the 
Hohlast, the track from the Forcella di Giralba is met, by 
which Sexten can be reached in 12 hr. 

5. The Forcella di Cengia (?), 2,579 m.=8,462 ft. From 
the Oberbacher Joch a rocky ridge, culminating in two sum- 
mits of moderate height, runs in SE. direction towards the Col 
Agnello. The summit nearest to the Joch throws out the spur 
which separates the N. and E. branches of Val Cengia, the 
head of the latter branch terminating at the depression between 
the two summits. This depression may be reached from the 
Oberbacher Joch in 25 min. by proceeding on a slightly lower 
level along the W. face of the rocks rising to the E. above the 
muddy tarn which is passed on the way to the Santebiichl, 
and would become the most direct route of communication 
between the Oberbacher Thal and Val Cengia, if it should be 
found practicable to effect a descent into the latter valley. On 
the E. side a furrow of débris slopes down in a curve to the 
Oberbacher Thal, but below it, on the W. side, lies a small 
plateau of pasture, similar to that at the foot of the two last- 
mentioned passes, which is separated from the floor of Val 
Cengia by a steep wall of rock. Although the plateau itself 
is easy of access from the pass, the rocks which support it 
appear to present formidable obstacles to the descent. (Un- 
a weather prevented me from making a closer exami- 
nation, 

6. Lhe Lémmerbichl, 2,525 m.=8,286 ft.,* locally pro- 
nounced Liimperbiichl, is the third pass known by the name of 
Santebiichl to some of the inhabitants of the district, and it is 
probably owing to this circumstance that the new map desig- 
nates by that name the low summit which rises to the SE. of 
the Forcella di Cengia, the Liimmerbiichl being the depression 
between this summit and the great tower of the Col ello. 
It has already been mentioned that the highest peak of the 
latter rises above the Oberbacher Thal, but its mass extends 


* The figure 2,366, given on the new map as the height of a point 
corresponding to this pass, must either be a ‘ lapsus calami,’ or refer to 
a lower spot. The figure 2,525 m. is the mean of two observations 
taken on separate days and differing only by 3 métres. In the one 
case the pass was reached direct from Sexten, in the other case from 
the Forcella di Giralba, by traversing the slepe of débris at the N. base 
of the Col Agnello, without descending into the Oberbacher Thal. In 
other instances my own measurements tolerably agree with those of the 


recent military survey. 
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to the Val Marson and Val Anziei on the S., and to the Val 
Cengia and Val Giralba on the W. and E. And, though it 
becomes gradually much reduced in height towards the §., yet 
its steepness is on every side so great as to make it almost 
inaccessible. Of the four clefts which penetrate from the 8. 
into its mass, the eastern gorge alone is distinguished by a 
name, that of Val Riva Secca. The inhabitants of Giralba 
state that it is impracticable to penetrate to the head of the 

len. It is decidedly the case with the two clefts in the middle. 

hrough the one to the W., however, which opens about 35 
min. from the junction of Val Marson with Val Anziei, it is 
possible to force a way to the Liimmerbiichl, although in con- 
sequence of the steepness and intricate nature of the ground 
on this side it is preferable to make the passage from the N. 
From the W. face of the Hohlast, where the tracks to the 
Forcella di Giralba and Oberbacher Joch meet, an ascent of 
the slope of débris in SW. direction brings in ? hr. to the 
summit of the pass. The way then proceeds for 10 min. on 
the same level along the W. face of the rocks on the left hand, 
descends in 10 min. more through a gully into a broad bed of 
débris which comes down from the E. and here bends towards 
SW. After 3 hr., on bending due §., it becomes overgrown 
with a thicket of creeping pine, which makes it advisable to 
keep close under the wall of rock on the W. side. A very 
steep descent brings in 35 min. more to the floor of Val 
Marson. In the ascent from this spot probably not much less 
than 4 hrs. would be required. (On one occasion when, accom- 
panied by Santo, I attempted to find the pass from this side, 
we omitted to keep to the watercourse, and arrived after 2 hrs. 
of very fatiguing work on the crest of the ridge separating the 
ravine from Val Cengia, near the point at which the growth of 
vegetation in the former makes way for barren débris. Pre- 
vented by the thick growth of creeping pine on the ridge from 
taking a minute survey of the ground, we then thought it 
impossible to effect a descent on the E. side, and, rather than 
return by the way we had come up, scrambled down the pre- 
cipitous slope into Val Cengia. But the following year, on 
reversing the route, we found that we had been close to the 
only place where it is easy to get with a few steps from the 
ravine to the top of the ridge. ) 

7. The Forcella del Col Agnello (?), 2,594 m.=8,511 ft. It 
has been stated that at the foot of the gully to the S. of the 
Liimmerbiichl a broad bed of débris is met with which descends 
from the E. The way to the Forcella leads up that slope and 
reaches in 35 min. its crest, the broad gap 8. of the principal 
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tower of the Col Agnello, conspicuous in all the views of the 
N. chain of Val Anziei taken from Auronzo. Another slope 
of débris falls down very steeply into Val Riva Secca, the right 
bank of which forms, for a great part of its length, a bare wall 
of rock. The left bank is less steep, but is furrowed by a 
number of nearly parallel gullies which run down obliquely in 
SSW. direction to join the principal watercourse. As the 
latter is passable only at its lower end—a circumstance which 
seems to have given rise to the belief that the head of the 
glen was inaccessible—it is necessary to circle round to the left 
bank, to descend by one or other of the parallel gullies, and 
when further advance becomes impossible to scramble over the 
rim on the left hand into the gully next to it. This has to be 
repeated until the descent into the main gorge presents no 
longer any serious obstacles. There being often hardly room 
enough to advance along either of the banks, the bed of the 
torrent has to be followed: a mode of proceeding which is not 
very pleasant, as the glen, at least after a night’s heavy rain, 
does not exactly justify its name. Near the opening of the 
gorge into the valley of the Anziei a faintly-marked track is 
met with, which leads to the chalets of Giralba. (Although I 
did not actually complete the descent from the pass, as the 
weather was not favourable at the time of my visit, I satisfied 
myself, on the occasion of my crossing the Forcella di Giralba 
bassa, that there would be no difficulty in getting to the left 
bank of Val Riva Secca.) 

8. The Forcella di Giraiba bassa, 2,105 m.=6,906 ft., con- 
nects Val Riva Secca with Val Giralba. About 2 hr. from 
the foot of the latter valley, and near the meeting of its two 
branches, a deep furrow runs up the wall of rock on its W. 
side. Above the burnt stumps of creeping pine on the cone 
of débris accumulated at the base of that furrow appears a 
well-marked track which steeply ascends on its left bank, and 
crosses over to some scanty pasture on the other side. The 
way to the pass, however, keeps to the furrow itself, and the 
crest of the ridge is reached in 1 hr. The slope on the other 
side is too steep to admit of a direct descent into Val Riva 
Secea, so that it is necessary to move for 20 min. in NW. 
direction along the base of the rocks on the right hand, which 
at first necessitates a further ascent of about 15 métres, and 
afterwards a crossing of the heads of several of the parallel 
gullies mentioned above, until one of larger size is found which 
affords a practicable descent. After a rapid downward pro- 
gress, on approaching the torrent, the traveller has to climb 
over the left bank into the next gully below it, and to repeat 
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the process from time to time. Thus the foot of Val Riva 
Secca is reached in 14 hr. 

It is not improbable that, by climbing the rocks at the head 
of Val Riva Secca, a pass may be found to the W. branch of 
Val Giralba. The descent would, probably, lead to the little 
tarn on the §. side of the Forcella di Giralba. 


THe SCHRECKHORN, FROM THE LAuTERAAR SaTTEL. By 
R. Penpitesury. Read before the Alpine Club, March 3, 
1874, 


t the early part of last July my brother William and I 
found ourselves, towards the close of a somewhat short 
Alpine tour, at Grindelwald, in company with Peter Baumann 
of that place. The rest of our company (we had had a large 
party earlier in the summer) had already scattered to divers 
quarters. We however desired, before turning our own steps 
homeward, to increase the list of ‘ mountains we had known’ 
by the names of one or two Oberland peaks. Now the Ober- 
land at the present time is rich neither in virgin peaks nor 
untrodden passes, so that our only ambition was to follow 
modestly in the steps of the numerous travellers who have 
climbed the Eiger and Finsteraarhorn. Fortunately, however, 
or unfortunately, as the case may be, by one of those curious 
mental processes which so completely defy analysis, the idea of 
making a new ascent of the Schreckhorn direct from the Lau- 
teraar Sattel gradually developed itself amongst us, though 
who begat it, or whence it was born, I have not the faintest 
notion; let it be sufficient that, whoever the special culprit may 
have been, the idea became so far crystallised that we turned 
out at six A.M., on July 9, from the door of the ‘ Adler,’ fully 
resolyed to turn it into an accomplished fact. Besides Bau- 
mann, there went with us Baumann’s jidus Achates, Peter 
Kaufmann, a good tempered, pleasant fellow (of whom, as well 
as of Baumann, I may here say, once for all, all good things), 
and an odd porter, very like most other porters, taciturn, or 
when speaking at all giving his thoughts expression in a most 
charming patois which was unfortunately quite incomprehen- 
sible to our ears. 

Our reason for starting so early in the day was that Bau- 
mann, with a great notion of the difficulties to be overcome, 
was bent on passing the night on the Lauteraar Sattel, so as 
to be able to attack the in the very early morning. The 
plan would have been delightful had not the weather, which 
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puts a stop to so many ambitious Alpine projects, chosen to 
put its veto on this also. The order of the day just at this 
time was most regular; in the morning clear sky, becoming 
overcast about midday, towards evening a grand display of 
waterworks and fireworks in the shape of a thunderstorm. 
When we reached the Gleckstein it became evident that we 
were to enjoy no exception to the rule; and knowing that on 
the Lauteraar Sattel we should not be able to find shelter for 
so much as a crown-piece, we resolved to remain where we 
were, go up the Wetterhorn the next day, send down the 
porter for more supplies, and sleep on the Sattel the following 
night. Next day accordingly we got very pleasantly up the 
etterhorn, returned for our provisions to the Gleckstein, 
and, I am sorry to say, most ignominiously stopped there. 
Baumann opportunely remembered that there would be a 
moon to light us on our road, the weather was as before, and 
we were not indisposed to have a roof overhead, even at the 
cost of an extra five hours in the morning. About eight o’clock, 
therefore, when the inevitable pyrotechnic display was over, we 
turned in, leaving with the porter strict injunctions to call us 
at 11.30, and to have sufficient hot drinkables ready at that 
time. Seeing that the porter’s getting to bed depended on our 
getting up, we were not very late; and after rather less than 
the usual delay we turned out at 12.30 on Friday morning into 
the cold clear air. The moon was shining brightly above the 
Little Schreckhorn ridge, casting a great triangular shadow 
across the white surface of the ice-fall; while further on the 
noble form of the Great Schreckhorn—the object of our am- 
bition—stood clear against the sky, and seemed almost to 
vibrate in the strange shimmering light which by night makes 
the great mountains look so supernatural. The scene, how- 
ever, need not be described—it is too familiar to many mem- 
bers of the Club, and moreover it is beyond my powers. 
Leaving the porter to repose in peace, we set off from the hut 
towards the Sattel. We abandoned the old route almost at 
- starting, and instead of ascending towards the left, in the 
direction of the Wetterhorn, kept almost at a level along the 
rocks above the glacier. Properly speaking this would be the 
lace for the usual orthodox description of the delights of pick- 
ing one’s way over rough ground by or in spite of the help of 
a lantern. But such a description must be omitted, for first 
we had no lantern, and secondly the moon, when it was kind 
enough to give us the benefit of its light, was far superior to 
any number of those ‘ will-o’-the-wisps’ generally taken. That 
kind luminary, however, was not far above the Schreckhorn 
n2 
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ridge, and our -path also went winding about a great deal, so 
that very often we had to grope along in deep shadow, not a 
comfortable process at any time, and most especially dis- 
agreeable on the moraine-like rubbish over which our road lay. 
Not that there was any difficulty, except that caused by the 
occasional want of light, though now and then it is true we had 
to cross a bed of snow, hard frozen at this time of night, and 
occasionally to perform a little scrambling in order to turn 
some projecting buttress. Overhead, the cliffs were here and 
there crowned by a fringe of séracs; but we saw no indica- 
tions of a downcome, at least nothing fell while we were any- 
where near. So we went on for some time, making of course 
slower progress than if we had the light of day in our favour, 
the result being of course to develope that unhappy frame of 
mind which seems to be the invariable accompaniment of early 
rising, when one begins to brood over all the probable and im- 
probable difficulties of the road before one, taking the probable 
as certain and the improbable as very likely; and to think, if 
the expedition be a new one, how awfully miserable it will be 
to return later on by the same hideous path, without even the 
reward of having accomplished something worth doing. All 
this suspense disappears with the darkness, and when the sun 
is fairly up the pleasure of the scenery around, and the excite- 
ment of overcoming one after another the obstacles that seemed 
so appalling before, make places beautiful to the eye and easy 
to the feet that before dawn would have been considered un- 
mitigated nuisances. 

The path, however, though ‘subjectively unpleasant, was 
objectively’ easy enough, except perhaps at one point, which 
I must catalogue as difficulty number one. Here, as far as I 
could make out, a side-stream of ice came down from the left, or 
it may have been only a sheet of old avalanche snow half melted 
and refrozen; the surface, however, where we had to cross it, 
was as smooth as glass and as steep as a roof, though fortu- 
nately a kind of crack and a lot of big stones embedded here 
and there in the ice afforded a little foothold. Still it cost a 
peony scramble and some step-cutting before the barrier was 
airly cleared. Then came the old monotonous shin-breaking 
heaps of rubbish, and the tiresome rocks over again, till just as 
the twilight of dawn began to appear we got off them for good, 
and on to the long-wished-for snow. Naturally the pace in- 
creased, and with the full light of day we reached the névé of 
the arg Grindelwald Gletscher, a little above the great upper 
ice-fall. 

After a few minutes’ halt to adjust the rope—fated not to 
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be removed for something like fourteen hours—we commenced 
the passage of the glacier in the direction of the Schreckhorn. 
We passed with a little trouble some big crevasses, with bridges 
like those in the fen country, warranted not to carry the ordi- 
nary amount of load, and had the Sattel at last full in front of 
us, with nothing more exciting to conquer than a moderately 
steep slope of névé, cut by a few small crevasses, and termi- 
nated by a snow-wall, before we should be able to look down 
on the Lauteraar Gletscher. The snow-wall was very steep, 
but not particularly high, and somewhere about five o’clock we 
gained the ridge running from the Bergli-Stock to the Schreck- 
horn a little to the right, that is on the Schreckhorn side, of 
the lowest point. 

The ridge on which we were standing runs for a little way 
tolerably level, and-covered with snow, till its continuity is 
broken by the uprising of a mass of crag, showing a steep 
rocky face towards both glaciers. This is the butt end of what 
looks from the neighbourhood of the Gleckstein like a long 
rocky but snow-topped wall, curving round the upper recesses 
of the Ober Grindelwald glacier. Its snow-topped appearance 
from below is deceptive ; to the climber its passage is practically 
rock-work for a considerable distance, until after ascending 

ually, it widens out into a diminutive _. at the base 
of the final peak of the Schreckhorn. e were soon at the 
foot of the crag, and arrived there, found ourselves committed 
to difficulty number two. Baumann, in common with some 
other Oberland guides, seems to have been profoundly im- 
pressed by Jacob Anderegg’s performance on the Aiguille du 
Midi, when in company with Messrs. Foster and Walker, and 
anything but inclined to risk a similar movement on his own 
account. Now it was evident, that in addition to its steep- 
ness, the rock was of the: most crumbling kind imaginable, and 
Baumann began to cast inquisitive looks down a steep couloir 
to the left, calculating the advisability of descending towards 
the Lauteraar glacier and turning the obstacle. It would have 
been necessary, however, to go down a very long way, and the 
idea of descending was as repugnant to us all as to anyone 
else whose business it is to ascend. Baumann, therefore, at 
last overcame his hesitation, and we struck manfully straight 
upwards. The climb was certainly a little unpleasant, and 
Baumann clearly thought more of it than we did, for he 
repeatedly gave the order, rather difficult to obey, not to stir 
any big stone, nor to tread on any little one, nor to touch 
anything at all with our hands, prophesying that if we did we 
should have the whole place about our ears. Somewhat 
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sceptical, perhaps, we did our best to comply with, as far as 
possible, his comprehensive prohibitions, and gained the level 
ridge above us without sending more than a few dozen tons of , 
rubbish on to the glacier below. Once on the edge, which was 
here a little cut up, we got along merrily enough, climbed a 
second step, this time of good sound rock, and after another 
short piece of snow, found ourselves at the point where the 
ridge broadens out into the little snow plateau at the base of 
the final peak. To our left was a slope of névé, stretching 
down to the Lauteraar glacier, by which, when the ascent is 
made on this side from the Grimsel, as I hope it will often be 
in the future, a short and easy road will put the climber at the 
same point which it had cost us over six hours, and some 
trouble, to reach from the Gleckstein. 

As it was quite clear that we should have no more oppor- 
tunities for a halt before reaching the top, supposing we should 
ever get so far, we stopped by tacit consent to consider our 
future course. From where we stood the crescent-shaped 
northern face of the Schreckhorn rises in a snow-field, concave 
upwards, to a considerable bergschrund, on the further side of 
which a steep ice-slope leads up to the foot of some tall ice- 
cliffs, affording a passage only at the extreme left, where they 
have broken away and do not quite reach the edge. Thence 
the face of the mountain rises with extreme steepness straight 
to the summit, with very little variation at any point on the 
average inclination. The more it was looked at the less 
promising did it appear. The basis of the structure of the 
slope was ice, often covered with snow, and with frequent 
ridges and isolated masses of rock emerging from the surface. 
These rocks, however, seemed from below to promise but 
scanty and treacherous foothold; and the snow, where it 
existed, looked still more treacherous. Altogether it was but 
a queer prospect. Baumann, who throughout the day seemed 
to have invariably an alternative plan, suggested that we 
should make for the saddle between the Great and Little 
Schreckhérner, and try the ascent from thence. Though it 
was clearly : tea to reach this saddle, and in case of 
necessity a descent to Grindelwald was sure, such a course 
involved, as far as our present purpose was concerned, so im- 
mense a circuit, that the proposal fell dead as soon as started. 
There was nothing for it but a direct assault, and so little did 
this recommend itself to our worthy leader, that he suggested 
an attempt to reach the saddle on the other side of the 
Schreckhorn between it and the Lauteraarhorn, I jokingly 
remarked that we should at any rate in that case be able to 
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make a new col by descending the usual way to the Lower 
Grindelwald glacier, when Baumann broke out rather excitedly 
and emphatically declared that nothing would induce him to 
go up there for a new col. For a peak he would go, but for a 
new pass merely—he could get home twice as soon by going 
back. This gave us quite a new light on the relative im- 
portance of peak and pass, quite reversing one’s usual ideas on 
the subject, which tend to the conclusion that passes are im- 
portant as benefiting trade and communication, whilst peaks 
are but fancy work, or at best sign-posts to show where the 
passes lie. Meantime our council came to a decision, . Seein 
that there was only one route open to us (of course going bac 
was not to be thought of), we unanimously chose it, again 
packed up the knapsacks, and fairly set off. 

And now, I fear, I must apologize for being utterly unable 
to describe the climb that followed. Up to the bergschrund 
there was no difficulty, and a suitable bridge was soon found 
to cross: it, withal, but from that point I must leave the 
reader’s imagination to fill in the details. There is another 
reason, moreover, why this part of my description should be 
tolerably vague. Whilst engaged in the responsible oceupa- 
tion of preparing the present paper, 1 debated. long with my- 
self in what manner T should represent the final climb; was it 
to be a tale of thrilling horror, or should I pooh-pooh the 
whole business as quite insignificant? Perhaps the latter 
treatment would be the more suitable in these days of pro- 

ression and development in mountaineering, and I felt at times 
inclined to adoptit. Yet I had an uncomfortable remembrance 
of divers places into which I should not like to tempt any novice 
seeking for an easy mountain to practise on. In truth the 
ascent was both hard and easy, and that too in a most ex- 
asperating way. Frequently we had to climb slopes of snow, 
where the inclination was certainly steeper than the last. piece 
of the Wetterhorn, and where the subjacent ice was all too 
near the surface. Step cutting was impossible ; all that could 
be done was that Baumann should make as fair a foothold as 
he could in the snow, and that his followers should tread in it 
with all the care they were capable of. For the only time in 
my mountaineering experience I heard a guide inform his 
party, that here each must depend on himself, for the slip of 
one would certainly be the ruin of all. At other times we 
would find bare ice lying thinly over rocks, instead of snow 
over ice, and many an caprcesae step had to be made where 
perhaps future comers will find an easy passage. We zig- 
pte: from snow to rocks and back again, as the way seemed 
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best, finding, as is usual in such cases, the other side of the 
road always the best. As a rule, however, we kept to the 
rocks whenever we could, though these were often as bad as 
they well could be; at least I never heard so many ‘ neins’ in 
answer to the usual interrogative ‘fests’ addressed to the 
leader. Indeed, it was often impossible to take the usual pre- 
caution of getting the first man to a safe place before his 
followers moved, and frequently the whole party were in a 

ition of unstable equilibrium together, the action of gravity 
bday only restrained by the friction of hands, feet and eyelids 
against an icy stone. However, this is the dark side of the 
cloud; on the other we had the places of perfect ease, where 
the snow was good, and the rocks as easy as the Gog-Magog ; 
and, after all, we got up with tolerable rapidity. I do not 
know whether it could be said that a man who united some of 
the blackest crimes to periods of honourable life was a mode- 
rately good man on the whole; but if it could, then the 
northern face of the Schreckhorn might justly be called, on the 
whole, a moderately easy mountain. 

The principle we adopted, which may serve to guide our 
successors, was to go wherever we could, taking care always to 
go up, and as straight for the summit as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, the higher we got, and the more perceptibly the well- 
known saddle on our left seemed to sink to our level, the more 
did the clouds, which had been gathering all the morning, collect 
around us until we were quite enveloped in them. The only 
bad result was that we wandered somewhat, and so reached the 
summit-ridge a little on the Lauteraarhorn side of the top; 
but as, on the other hand, we got thereby on toa delightful 
ridge of rocks, steep indeed, but affording excellent climbing, 
we probably lost no time and certainly gained in security. 
Just before reaching this ridge, to our intense surprise sounds 
became audible, and shortly resolved themselves into the cries 
of men telling us that some travellers or other were on the 
summit expecting us. Naturally, when we came to the easy 
ground the pace quickened, and our attention, that had been 
so long strained, was somewhat relaxed. It was the old story 
of the pitcher and the well over again. At the very last spot 
which offered any difficulty, whilst I was clinging to an 
extremely slippery ledge, and endeavouring to wriggle up a 
rock that rose before me higher than myself, there was a 
sudden clatter, and when I looked up in alarm, I had the 
pleasure of receiving a big lump of stone right on my fore- 
head, and of hearing immediately afterwards Bau:nann’s cry to 
look out. The stone had been set in motion by the rope, 
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which was slack between Baumann and myself, and after 
jamming the fingers of one hand and playfully cannoning off 
my head, went fall speed down the slope, fortunately missing 
those below. Though half blinded by the blood that streamed 
over my spectacles from a deep cut, and half stunned by the 
violence of the blow, I managed to get to a safe ,place, and for 
the first time in my life drank brandy as a restorative. I was 
not much the worse, however, and after a short pause we 
attacked the few remaining rocks and quickly reached the 
summit-ridge, where we found the travellers whose shouts we 
had heard from below, in the persons of Mr. T, Middlemore, 
with Christian Lauener and another guide, who returning from 
the summit, had waited for us where we met them. After a 
few minutes’ talk, as pleasant as it was unexpected, we parted ; 
they to continue the descent, we for the summit, where a 
short scramble along the ridge at last placed us. It was then 
11°30, so that we had occupied about eleven hours in all on the 
journey from the Gleckstein. 

I must confess that I so far believe in the doctrine of the 
superior beauty of valley scenes, that if a clear unclouded 
prospect from a mountain-top were the only reward held out to 
induce me to climb, I would never again ascend a bigger hill 
than Snowdon. Nor, like a certain esteemed member of this 
club, do I think ten cubic yards of mist a suitable reward for 
perseverance. But when mountains and mists are combined, 
each emulating the other in boldness of outline; when, instead 
of the hard map-like lines of what is called a ‘ perfect view,’ 
the traveller has the life of perpetual change of motion, when 
tall cliffs look loftier, and the valley depths more abysmal, by 
reason of the veil that alternately hides and discloses them, 
then there is a pleasure in a mountain-top with which nothing 
seen down below is comparable. Such a scene we had during 
our short stay on the summit, a scene that will always remain 
with us as a poetic vision of the Alps. 

We descended leisurely by the usual route to the Unter 
Grindelwald Glacier, and reached Grindelwald about six, 
without any incident worth recording, unless, indeed, I ought 
to mention the unfailing thunderstorm, which was so far 
irregular on this occasion that it did more than the usual 
amount of damage, and rendered the road from Grindelwald 
to Interlaken entirely impassable in many places. 

I had often read with admiration of the reception which it 
used to be the custom at Chamonix to give to the daring 
travellers who had conquered Mont Blanc, though it had never 
fallen to my lot to pass through such an experience myself. 
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As however we strolled up the hill leading to the Adler, 
dripping with rain, we noticed, first, all the guides turning out 
of their room on the opposite side of the road, and then Herr 
Bohren with somewhat excited demeanour rushed forth from 
the hotel, and after crying out, ‘ Well! is it done?’ and 
receiving for answer ‘Yes,’ solemnly proclaimed to the- 
assembled guides and others whom it might concern ‘ Das 
Schreckhorn ist gemacht.’ Then, with a quiet conscience that 
we had opened a new route and deserved well of the country, 
we turned in and ordered the final reward of virtue—dinner. 
In conclusion, I may remark, that I can see no reason why 
the ascent of the Schreckhorn from the Lauteraar Sattel 
should not take a place amongst the recognised excursions, or, 
as I have heard them called, routes of practical utility. It 
would not be so well, however, to sleep at the Gleckstein and 
follow exactly in the course we took, as to make the Gri 
the starting-point for the expedition, and to pass the night in 
the ‘ Pavillon’ on the Aar Gletscher. By so doing I have no 
doubt that the length of time required for the ascent might be 
shortened by a couple of hours at least, and the traveller would 
moreover avoid the necessity of a night scramble along the 
rocks above the Grindelwald Gletscher, a scramble which must 
always be unpleasant, and if there were no moon, might be 
positively dangerous. Baumann’s original plan of sleepmg, or 
ing the night on the Sattel, was rather wild: it would 
ave been out of the question for the porter to have returne 
alone to Grindelwald. The climber, too, who is tired of the 
Strahleck as a means of communication between the Grimsel 
and Grindelwald, will have a new pass open to him, combined 
with one of the finest peaks in the Oberland. It seems to me 
that it would scarcely be advisable to attempt this route the 
reverse way to that which I have described before something 
more is known of it, as the descent of the extremely steep face 
of the mountain on the Lauteraar side would, from the nature 
of the ground, probably involve far greater difficulties than the 
ascent. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Cuamonix Guiprs.—The memorial on this subject presented to the 
French Home Office has attracted general attention, and its recom- 
mendations have met with, it is believed, universal acquiescence from 
those interested in Alpine matters. The Club will be glad to learn the 
extent of the practical good results already obtained through its action, 
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A copy of the memorial was forwarded to the Swiss Alpine Club, 
and Messrs. Zahringer and De Saussure, the Presidents of the Central 
and Genevese sections, at once used their influence in its support. It 
is doubtless to some extent to their h and personal appeal to Mons. 
Peloux, the present ‘ Préfet de la Haute Savoie,’ that the prompt action 
taken is to be attributed. . 

It is necessary to point out, however, in justice to the authorities of 
the department, that they have shown the greatest readiness to meet the 
reasonable wishes of the Alpine Clubs, and that in imputing to them any 
unwillingness to act in the matter, the well-intentioned, but singularly 
ill-informed, writer of the ‘Times’ article only added another to 
his numerous blunders. On March 26 Mons, Peloux had already with- 
drawn from the guides their lately acquired right of nominating their 
own head. On the receipt of the Memorial he at once took the first 
steps towards instituting a thorough reform of the company of guides 
in general accordance with the proposals of the Club. It is needless to 
say that the Préfet has already encountered considerable resistance. 
But as he appears resolute, and prepared in case of need to use his 
power of di Ping altogether the present body, the difficulties raised 
by local inertia and discontent will probably be overcome. 

Mons. Peloux is disposed to restrict the free choice of guides by 
travellers, in so far as to allow it only to those who have knowledge 
either personal or through a friend of the men they wish toemploy. To 
this there can be little objection. But we ened urge most strongly 
on the attention of the Préfet Mh Deo of enforcing strictly the” 
latter half of the third of our s ized proposals, ‘that in those 
cases in which the traveller shall express no preference, it shall be the 
duty of the chief guide to recommend the guides most suitable for the 
expedition proposed.’ 

At the risk of occasional favouritism it is essential that the chief 
guide should himself be superior to the réle, and able, in all cases where 
a glacier expedition is proposed, to give the traveller the best man at 
liberty. Until this reform is adopted Chamonix will never regain its 
old reputation. 

It should be added that the Swiss Alpine Club have suggested that 
the guides should be divided into classes. This proposal was originally 
made in these pages, and is certainly good in itself, if any power can 
be secured at once strong enough and provided with the necessary 
knowledge to carry it into effect. 

Forrren Axrme Ciuss.—The French Club has been formally con- 
stituted on the model of other foreign clubs, with a central bureau 
forming the link between numerous provincial branches. 

Mons. Cézanne has been chosen as the first President, and Mons, A. 
Joanne as Vice-President. The following is the first article of its 
statutes :-— 

Le Club Alpin Frangais sert de lien entre toutes les personnes que 
leurs gofits ou leurs études attirent vers les montagnes. 

Il a pour but de faciliter et de propager la connaissance exacte des 
montagnes de Ja France et des pays limitrophes : 

Par des excursions soit isolées, soit faites gn commun ; 
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Par la publication de travaux scientifiques, littéraires et artistiques, 
et de renseignements propres A diriger les touristes; 

Par Ja construction ou l’amélioration de refuges et de sentiers ; 

Par des encouragements aux compagnies de guides ; 

Par des réunions ou conférences périodiques; 

Par la création de bibliothéques et de collections spéciales. 

Communications should for the present be addressed to Mons. Abel 
Lemercier, Secrétaire Général, 6, Rue Pierre Sarrazin, Paris. 
Foreigners are eligible as members. 

The President of the Italian Alpine Club has recently called the 
attention of Mr. Longman to a proposal made by Signor S. Giordano, 
which has met with the approval of his national Club. Signor 
Giordano is anxious to employ the organisation and influence of the 
Alpine Clubs to obtain everywhere for their members a hospitable 
reception. He suggests as a means of insuring this end that the 
national Club should give all innkeepers, or other persons employed in 
serving travellers, a badge modelled on those supplied by insurance 
companies, to be affixed on their walls as a mark of their being under 
the approval of the Club; and that travellers, members of a Club, 
should, as a means of establishing their character, carry in their 
pocket-books one of their own cartes-de-visite stamped on the back 
with a seal common to all the Clubs. 

These means for obtaining a hold over innkeepers are obviously 
similar in principie to those already employed with some success by 
Mr.-Cook, and in“districts where the stream cf passers-by is not sufli- 
‘cient to render that class indifferent to the support of mountaineers 
there seems no reason why the scheme should not be adopted with 
some success. In Italy and the German Alps it may possibly work 
well, but in the most frequented parts of Switzerland we fear there 
would be few applicants for the badge. ; 

The annual meeting of the Italian Alpine Club will be held at Turin 
on August 11, 12, and 13. Any members of foreign Clubs are invited 
to attend. 

The general meeting and festival of the different branches of the 
Swiss Club takes place at Sion, in the Valais, on Sunday, September — 
15, and following days. 

Deatu iN THE EnGApine.—In the early summer of 1873, the Rev. 
B. Marriott, an English clergyman, staying at the Hétel Roseg, Pon- 
tresina, mysteriously disappeared, and despite an offered reward of 
1007. no traces of him or his body could be found. All sorts of 
rumours were in circulation amongst the villagers, including one, the 
injustice of which has been at length exposed, that Mr. Marriott had 
been robbed and made away with by Bergamasque shepherds—a race, 
as far as coy experience goes, quite as hospitable and friendly to 
strangers as the Swiss amongst whom they sojourn. 

On Saturday the 20th June Jast, a Bergamasque shepherd, in quest 
of stray sheep upon an unfrequented hill-side almost facing the village, 
came upon what proved to be the skull and skeleton of the missing 
gentleman. His identity, as well as the accidental nature of his death, 
_ appeared from visiting cards and letters, and a Parisian gold watch 
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being found in his pockets, and from ten pounds’ worth of money in 
French gold, known to have been about him, being found in his 


purse. 

‘The delicacy and carefulness of the local authorities, the Mayor of 
the Commune, Mons. Enderlin, the resident, Dr. Ludwig, the Coroner of 
the Engadine, and the master of the Hétel Roseg, in all their proceed- 
ings in the sad business, are highly spoken of. 

The heading ‘ Death on a Glacier,’ under which accounts of this 
accident have been published in the ‘ Times,’ is quite inaccurate. 

Poor Mr. Marriott, who was short-sighted and no climber, was wan- 
dering on a broken hill-side far from any ice, when a slip chanced to 
lead to the fall which caused his death. 

Mons. Lorps’s New Picrurrs.—A number of pictures, some of 
them of very large size, by Mons. Loppé, are now on view at the Con- 
duit Street gallery. It is needless to repeat the estimate of Mons. 
Loppé’s powers ee expressed. His latest works, however, show a 
decided advance. The painter has apparently aimed at displaying 
under conditions at once trying and admitting of the most thorough 
success his complete mastery over his favourite subject—glacier ice. 

Of the five large landscapes, the most beautiful perhaps is the view 
in the ‘séracs,’ where nothing intrudes on the pure pale harmony of 
snow and clouds. The sunset from the Aiguille de Gouté is also a 
noble subject boldly treated. The least successful is the ‘ Matterhorn’ ; 
the mountain has not been drawn from a very favourable point and the 
rock foreground seems harsh and crude. Mons. Loppé should spare for 
rocks some of the labour he so lavishly bestows on their companion, ice. 

CanaLe.—The following note has been received from Mr. J. Gilbert : 
— In the Alpine Journal for February there is a question and an answer 
upon the meaning of the name “ Canalis,” The answer given traces the 
word to Canalis, late Latin for a natural water channel. It may be 
interesting to quote a suggestion by “ Ciani,” the author of the “ Storia 
del Popolo Cadorino,” upon this point. He argues that one of the 
great Roman roads into Noricum passed up the valley of the Piave 
and through Cadore, partly from the term “ Canale,” which he says is 
now its general appellation, derived as he believes from Canalio, a 
Greek word, and equivalent to “ Via Regia.” In a note he adds:— 

«“Ta voce Canalis, nel significato che indicammo, trovasi negli scritti 
di sant’ Atanasio, e nel Codice di Teodosio. Veggasi il Glossario di Du 
Fresne alla voce ‘ Canalio.’” 

‘It is certain that the word is of frequent occurrence in the Vene- 
_ tian Alps, and this derivation is at least curious. Who knows, how- 
ever, whether we shall not presently hear that it is pure Turanian ? 

‘This reminds me of another singular argument of Ciani’s. Isaac 
Taylor, in his “ Etruscan Researches,” says that “ Titian” isa name fre- 
quently occurring in the mortuary Inscriptions, a fact he does not at- 
tempt to explain; but Ciani claims the Cadorians as Etruscans, and 
urges that Cadore was one of their earliest settlements upon their mi- 
gration into Italy. Amidst other evidence he adduces the survivance 
of two Etruscan words in Cadore: “aur,” as applied to high Cols or 
Passes, and “ Baite,” to the shepherds’ huts. The first is suspiciously 
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Turanian, and the latter I am told is similar to the Samojed word for 
tent.’ 

Ciani’s explanation of the word ‘Canale’ is open to at least one 
serious objection. It is not only to the larger valleys of the Eastern 
Alps up some of which ‘royal roads’ may once have run that the term 
Canale is applied. It is also found in remote side glens, such as the 
Val di Canali, near Primiero, and the Val Canale, opening into Val 
Seriana, near Gromo, where there can never have been a road at a 
except for chamois.—D. W. F. e 

Tue Brenta Atta anp Cima Tosa.*—The recent publication of 
the first number of the journal of the Trentine Alpine Club calls 
attention to the intolerable confusion which prevails as to the nomen- 
clature of the two highest summits of the dolomite group on the west 
of the lake of Molveno. 

On the Government map of Tirol the highest peak north of the Bocca 
di Brenta is designated the Cima Tosa ; the same map transferring the 
name of the pass to the peak on its south prints ‘ Bocca di Brenta,’ 
where the highest summit of the whole group stands. ' 

Mr. Ball, to whom is due the honour of having discovered for Eng- 
lishmen these noble mountains, found on his first visit to Val Nambino 
that the great peak south of the Bocca was called on that side of the 
chain the Brenta Alta, or Cima di Brenta, a name derived from the 
Val Brenta, the glen leading to its base. — 

If matters had rested here, the two mountains would each have been 
fitted with a suitable name. But unfortunately for future travellers 
and Alpine literature, Mr. Ball found on a subsequent visit to the group 
that, on the Molveno side, the name Cima Tosa was generally applied to- 
the highest peak. 

Now, as | believe, La Tosa (which is synonymous with ‘ Jungfrau’ 
in the local dialect) is the name used by the peasants of Molveno for 
the whole mountain mass lying west of their lake, and was, before they 
were taught by travellers to distinguish between them, applied indis- 
Seen to any of its pinnacles. This theory seems at least pro- 
bable, and it is supported by numerous instances of similar looseness 
in the application of names to mountains.t 

At the time of Mr. Ball’s first ascent the highest peak probably had 
no name of its own on the Molveno side, and Nicolosi gave it the o1 
one at all applicable. English visitors have since confirmed him in his 
habit. But is this a reason for overthrowing the maps to the end that 
one mountain may have an alias and another go nameless? 

For the dolomite culminates in two towers; one of them the Cima 
Tosa of the Engineers rises nearly opposite the opening of Val delle 
Seghe, and is conspicuous from the lake; the other, only from 50 to 
100 ft. higher, lies at the back of a deep upland hollow, and out of 
sight from the lower ground. Surely the engineers were right in giving 
to the most prominent of the two summits the local name for the mass. 


* For this and the following note the Editor is sible. 
+ The Presanella is an example. Vedretta Presanella is the collective name for 
a whole mountain mass. It has gradually been limited to its principal summit, 
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It seems fair and reasonable for each side to name its own peak. 
The King of the Dolomites of Val Nambino should, as the Brenta Alta, 
preserve the title most appropriate to it. The ‘La Tosa’ of the sur- 
vey should not be forced to give up a name to which no other summit 
can make out a better claim. 

On the whole the testimony of maps is in favour of the correctness, 
as apart from the expediency, of the solution here suggested. Besides, 
the Government map, Worl’s and Masera’s give the name Cima Tosa to 
the peak north of the Bocca, and that of Masera marks two Cima Tosas, 
one north, the other south of the Bocca. Amongst older maps, 
Artaria’s Tirol (1829) marks Vedretta di Nodis across the whole mass 
§. of the pass from Molveno to Campiglio, and to the highest peak gives 
the name of Rocca di Brenta.* On Artaria’s map (1836) the central 
mass is nameless, the pass appears as the Bocca di Brenta, and on the 
peak N. of it the name Cima Tosa appears for the first time. 

Ido not forget that the name ‘Cima di Mezzo-di’ is said to have 
been applied by one of the Nicolosis to the northern Tosa. I think, 
however, it is scarcely rash to identify the ‘Cima di Mezzo-di’ with 
the ‘Massadi,’ or ‘ Masodo,’ which, as pointed out to myself, and 
apparently to Signor Sardagna (see the ‘ Annuario,’ p. 96), is one of the 
lower pinnacles near the Bocca seen during the ascent from Molveno. 
-Apart from the similarity of sound, it is improbable that peasants 
would give the former name to a peak north-west of their homes. 
And to the obvious suggestion that the application of the name may be 
borrowed from some other community, there is in this case the answer 
that, so far as men are concerned, the Tosa is south of nowhere. Im- 
mediately on its north rises a cluster of inferior peaks, known only to 
the chamois, which effectuully cut off the mountain from the view 
of the herdsmen of the Flavona Alp, or Val Teresenga. If Nicolosi 
gave the name Massadi to the Cima Tosa, was it not from the invariable 
instinct of the local guide to give some answer to every question put to 
him ? 

I must add one correction of the ‘ Annuario’ of the Trentine Club, 
lest some future etymologist should confound our respected ex-presi- 
dent with a Phenician deity connected in early associations with ‘ high 
places.’ The Primiero peak ascended by Mr. Stephen, and named the 
‘Cima di Ball,’ reappears in a catalogue of peaks under the odd-looking 
title of ‘La Punta Baal!’ 

Sprina IN THE PyrenrEs.—Mr. Moore and Mr. Coolidge have con- 
verted mid-winter into a recognised mountaineering season. But 
spring has, I believe, been generally looked on as a ‘close time’ for 
climbers. 

My short Pyrennean experiences may suggest, however, that in some 
seasons members of the Club can, without undue risk, have the satis- 
faction of reaching 10,000 ft. in April. They seem also to furnish 
fresh facts towards the conclusion that the force of summer and winter 
sunshine varies less on the highest peaks than in the plain. 


* This, ae lains the curious tiasded of the Government map, in giving 
the name Gent peak, #2 may possibly be a misprint for R. 
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After the terrific storm of April 12th-16th, which churned the whiole 
Bay of Biscay into a mass of yellow foam, the weather changed. Day 
after day, 

‘ The mountains seemed to demand me, 
Peak and valley from fur to beckon, and motion me onward,’ 


On the evening of April 24, my companion, Mr. R. Ritchie, and I, 
slept at Gavarnie. ‘The gale of the previous week at Biarritz had 
been in the Pyrenees the heaviest snow-storm of the whole winter. 
Avalanches had fallen scarcely an hour above Pierrefitte (at about 
2,000 ft.), and the road for the last mile into Gavarnie was a trench 
cut between walls of snow, in one place 12 ft. high, Ours was the 
first carriage which had reached the village for a fortnight. At this 
level (4,400 ft.) the snow lay about in all the hollows, spotting the 
landscape, and producing a singularly unpicturesque effect as of a 
gigantic drying- ground. 

But the cirque was magnificent, with all its cascades frozen, and its 
ledges dazzling belts of brightness against the dark rocks. H. Passet 
recommended the Pimené, the local Gornergrat; we suggested Mt. 
Perdu—the latter was abandoned on account of avalanches. The 
guide, however, made no objection to trying the pass to Cauterets, if 

e might bring his brother to take a share in leading in the soft snow. 
We arranged to start in time to allow of an attempt on the Vignemale; 
but despite of the winter ascent made by Count H, Russell, public 
opinion was strongly against our enterprise, so much so that, as we 

learnt, a dinner was prepared for our return. 

Starting at 4 a.m., we ascended the mountain without didieea 
7 hrs. by the route described by Mr. Packe. From the point w 
the Vignemale first comes into sight, the valley was carpeted with snow. 
The slopes, however, from the Cascade d’Olette upwards were bare. A 
few snow-towers were visible in the steepest portion of the glacier, and 
there were several large crevasses open, but the surface generally was 
covered with snow, which became soft in the middle of the day. ~ The 
rocks of the highest peak (10,820 ft.) were not only bare of snow, but 
covered with the Sink, Wana of a small stone-crop. The heat near — 
the top was so great that the guides were glad to leave their coats with 
the provision sack on the glacier. : 

In descending, we took the alternative course suggested by Mr. 
Packe along the N. side of the glacier until under ‘the rocky precipice 
which constitutes the S. side of the Petit Vignemale’ <A me 
scramble placed us on the top of the spur dividing the basin of the 
glacier from that of the pass, which we struck (according to the Passets) 
at a higher point than usual, so that we found ourselves exactly on a 
level with the pass, which was reached by a traverse of a few minutes 
in 1} hour, easy going, from the peak. 

is route is probably the quickest from the Lac de Gaube to the 
Vignemale, and preferable to that by the valley of Serbigliana. 

Thus far the snow had been fairly good, but the descent to Cauterets 
was long and fatiguing. We waded for 4 hrs. down the glen of the 
Lac de Gaube, generally up to our knees in heavy snow and broken 
avalanche débris. The ice on the lake was just breaking up, and its 
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circuit was the most severe part of the day’s work. The track to the 
Pont d’Espagne had not been trodden, and the path below it was deeply 
covered until within 20 min. of the first bathing establishment of 
Cauterets. 

A few days afterwards we went up, without guides, the Pic de Sau- 
vegarde (9,139 ft.), above Luchon. The S. slopes of the peak, tra- 
versed by the summer path, were in an unsafe state, but we avoided all 
danger by climbing along the ridge which falls towards the Porie. It 
was even hotter on this day than on the ascent of the Vignemale. The 
Maladetta might, in our opinion, have been ascended without danger, 
at the expense of a tedious tramp through the snow, which filled the 
whole valley of the Rencluse. 

I may add a few words on the special dangers and attractions of 
spring mountaineering. What surprised me most was finding the steep 
exposed rocks, between 9,000 and 11,000 ft., free from any glazing of 
ice. Ido not think we ran any risks from avalanches. During the 
ten days we were among high ranges, I did not see a single avalanche 
fall. They seemed to have come down ‘all of a heap’ during or 
within 48 hrs. after the storm. 

This, no doubt, was owing to the conditions of the atmosphere dur- 
ing and immediately after the recent bad weather, and to the mild 
character of the preceding winter. No two years are exactly alike in 
the mountains. Where we ran no risk it might in another season 
be rash to venture. Asa general rule it cannot be too strongly stated 
tnat mountaineering in spring is a luxury only to be indulged in 
cautiously, and under the best advice. 

Up to 3,000 ft. about Luz and Cauterets, up to 4,000 ft. at Luchon, 
spring was in its first beauty; the beechwoods hung in folds of the 
freshest green, the meadows were starred with the white narcissus, or 
gay with gentians and a cowslip-like flower. Above 4,000 ft., one stepped 
straight into an Arctic landscape. Whatever was not white was brown, 
except where a few pines relieved the stern monotony. I confess to 
little taste for unmitigated winter, and I do not think the additional 
snow in such places as the Val d’Ossoue, or the Lac de Gaube, com- 
pensated for the absence of the summer herbage and flowers. From a 
distance and below, however, the amount of snow added to the appear- 
ance of the chain. Luchon, still more the view from the heights of 
Monvezin, could scarcely be seen in such beauty at any other season. 
In the peak panoramas also, the broad snows contrasted finely with a 
brown Spanish distance, or the blue northern plain, and gave the lesser 
peaks a dignity which later in the year they would probably lack, 

MisceLLanea.—The following facts, useful to mountaineers, are 
communicated by Mr. Budden :— 

Guides of Val Malenco.—Parolini, Santo fu Santo. At Lanzada 
Contrada Ganda. Nani, Antonio di fu Carlo. Blacksmith at Lanzada. 

The peaks of the Bernina are all to be reached in the day from the 
upper Fellaria chalets, which offer much better quarters than the 
miserable leaky hole at Boval, and if the men of Val Malenco will 
take the necessary trouble to acquire a knowledge of the business of 
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guides, there is no reason why they should not find many employers. 
Some of them at least are bold climbers. 

The Sondrio section of the Italian Alpine Club has just begun to 
form a small library for travellers at the 4th Cantina, on the summit 
of the Stelvio Pass, and will be grateful for any books which are sent 
for that purpose. The names of the donors will be entered in a 
register kept for that purpose. 

The Hotel du Mt. Cervin at Breil has been reopened this season. 
Its present proprietor, the Count d’Entréves, is very anxious to make 
the house comfortable for English tourists. The Curé of Bionaz in 
the Val Pelline has provided three beds for travellers at his house, 
and will be glad to receive any members of the English Alpine Club. 

An Alpine inn and pension was opened last year at San Martino di 
Castrozza, on the new carriage road between Primiero and Predazzo in 
Val Fassa. The situation is one of the finest in the Dolomites. 


STRAY NOTES ON MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN ICELAND. 
BY JAMES BRYCE. 


I have so little to say that can be of any value to the mountain 
climber who proposes to try the peaks of Iceland, that I should not, 
except at the urgent request of my friend the Editor, who thinks that 
the subject is one of much interest to all lovers of grand mountain 
scenery and strange remote lands, have ventured to lay these few notes 
before the readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ For although our 
(Messrs. JE. J. G. Mackay and C. P. Ilbert, and myself) went to the 
island fully equipped with ropes (well tested in the Venetian Alps), ice 
axes, and the other usual appliances, in the hope of scaling some un- 
known or little-known pinnacles, we found the season so far advanced 
and the difficulties of travelling so great that we could accomplish 
very little in that way. We managed to ascend several mountains, — 
found some interesting plants on their slopes, and enjoyed some noble 
views from their summits. But as we encountered no more perils or 
obstacles in these ascents than one may find on Ben Nevis or the hills 
of Skye, I have not the face to write a description of any one of them. 

In Switzerland and most mountain countries: the difficulty is to get 
to the top of your peak. In Iceland it is to gettoitsbottom. Although 
nearly the whole isle is mountainous, the greater summits lie very 
much scattered, and you have to make a long journey from any one to 
any other. Travelling is excessively tedious, as there are no roads, and 
every requisite of life has to be carried on the backs of horses. The 
pace of the caravan, being determined by the pace of its slowest 

-carrying member, is very slow, so that one counts twenty 
miles a good day’s work—a very small distance in so big a country. 
But the most serious difficulty remains. Most of the island is a desert, 
uninhabited, grassless, and often waterless; and in this desert lie 
several of the highest and most remarkable mountains, notably the 

reat peaks of the south, including the Oraefa Jékull, also Lang 
dkull, Blangny Jokull, and the noble extinct volcanoes Herdubreidr 
and Trolladyngja. 
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In Iceland one’s only mode of transit is on horseback ; and horses, 
of course, cannot get on without food. Now to reach the base of some 
of these peaks, it is necessary to make one, two, or even three days’ 
march across districts almost, or sometimes wholly, bare of grass—that 
is to say, one must either attempt to carry fodder for the ponies or run 
the risk of their becoming useless, perhaps starving. Add to this that 
of course the travellers must carry all their own provisions, since they 
will certainly find none in the desert, and cannot safely trust even to 
the chance of killing ptarmigan, and that if bad weather should come 
on they may have to wait some days at the foot of their mountain, or 
even miss their way going or returning, and it will be seen that a 
mountaineering expedition here is a thing requiring far more cireum- 

tion and far more elaborate preparations than it does in the Alps, 
albeit the mere difficulties of climbing are insignificant in comparison. 
Fortunately the weather is usually steady during July and August, and 
the air is during the former month so warm, even at night, that it 
is then hardly necessary to carry a tent and blankets. 

Both the requisites for journeying and exploring in Iceland, and the 
points to which the attention of the explorers should be directed, have 
been so well explained and discussed by Mr. William Longman in a 
paper read before the Alpine Club, some years ago, and subsequently 
printed as a pamphlet, that little is left for me to say. Although many 
of our countrymen have visited the island since then, not much has 
been done in the way of serious exploration, and the only person who 
has attacked the Oraefa Jiékull in solemn form is Mr. E. T. Holland, 
whose very interesting account may be read in one of the volumes of 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ Bad weather prevented him from 
reaching the highest summit, which is again, I believe, being laid 
siege to this summer. There seems to be no reason why it should not 
surrender, but I am much less clear as to the possibility of crossing the 
Vatna Jékull from N.E. to 8.W., which this year’s exploring party is 
said to contemplate. However, as we shall no doubt hear all about 
the Vatna from them, I will say no more about it, but mention several 
other points where there is still a field for the energy of fresh young 
climbers. 

A little to the S.W. of the centre of the isle rise the two fine peaks 
of Blangny Jékull and Lang Jékull, each, as far as I could conjecture, 
from 5,000 to 5,500 feet in height, and streaming with glaciers. 
Although they lie in the central desert, grass and water may be had 
not far from their S.W. slopes, above the Hvitarvatn lake; where a 
party might encamp and get to the top and back ina day. Our party 
passed between them, but so quickly (owing both to the exhaustion of 
our provisions and to our being obliged for other reasons to attempt to 
reach the sea without delay) that we had no proper opportunity of 
reconnoitring. But I venture to recommend the sharp pinnacles of 
Blangny Jékull as likely to give some good climbing and a splendid 
view. 

Snaefells Jékull, on the west coast of the island, between Faxafjord 
and Breidifjord, is a splendid peak, whose highest point has never yet 
been reached, though Mackenzie’s party (with whom was the late Sir 
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Henry Holland) attempted it at the beginning of the century. Unluckily 
it lies an immense way from all the other high mountains, so that one 
must undertake a separate journey of at least a fortnight there and 
back from Reykjavik to reach it. The happy possessor of a yacht, 
however, has nothing to do -but cast anchor at its foot and stroll up. 
Herdubreidr (Broad Shoulder) is a great extinct volcano in the east of 
the island, not very far to the S.W. of Modrdalr in the valley of one of 
the countless Jékulsis. It may be approached either from that point 
or from Reykjahlid on Myvatn lake, though 1 cannot help suspecting 
that the mountain pointed out as Herdubreidr from Reykjahlid is not 
the true (that is to say the Motrdalr) Hertubreitr at all, but a base. 
imitation of it lying a good bit farther to the north. The diffieul 
here is the want of grass and water among the lava fields wh 
surround the hill; nevertheless, with steady weather and wiry horses, 
there is no reason why a nimble climber should not reach the top, 

The mountains in the N.W. peninsula, Dranga Jékull and its 
brethren, are interesting from their position above the superb Isafjord ; 
but none of them reaches 3,000 feet. Those on the east coast aro 
Berufjord and Sey®%isfjord are higher, some approaching 4,000 feet, and 
command magnificent sea views. Strandatindr, above the last-named 
fjord, is one of the most accessible and finest. Still higher is the group 
of Eyjafjalla Jékull (pronounced Acyafyatla), in the S.W. corner, to the 
S. of Hekla. Its culminating point is one of the highest in Iceland 
(5,432 Danish feet), and has never been ascended, never indeed (so far 
as I know) attempted. There are glaciers, but apparently of no great 
difficulty, not such (nor, I think, anywhere in the island) as it w 
need a Swiss guide to deal with. Our party had intended to attack 
Eyjafjalla, but the weather was so bad and the season so far advanced 
that we were reluctantly, obliged to abandon the project, and content 
ourselves with ascending Hekla, which, I need hardly say, is a perfectly 
easy matter, hardly more worthy of a description than the ascent of 
Vesuvius. The best place to do it from is Storivellir, lying some ten 
miles to the west of it, where is a comfortable parsonage and a hospitable 
priest, Sira Gudmundr, whose son Gudmundr, moreover, speaks excellent 
English. From this place it is little more than two hours’ fast riding to 
Naefrholt, at the foot of Hekla, whence two hours’ walking and a climb 
of an hour and a half more are amply sufficient to bring you to the top, 
which is of course the rim of the deep crater. Having ascended in a 
furious snow-storm, I cannot say much about the view, but judging 
from some glimpses obtained on the way up, it must be extremely fine, 
The craggy Westmann Islands, lying some miles out to sea, are a very 
striking object, and that variety which Icelandic views are apt to want 
is here given by the contrast between the expanse of sea to the south 
and the endless mountain groups to the east and north. ; 

I have spoken here only of the mountains. But anyone who wishes 
to get the fullest impression of the peculiar character of the island, and 
especially of its volcanic phenomena, ought to undertake a cone 
across the central desert from the south-west, where the steamer wi 
drop him at the capital, to the north side of the country, and especially 
to Lake Myvatn and the extraordinary volcanic district which surroun| 
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it. Land travelling is, however, so excessively slow that anyone who 
desired to see the island pretty thoroughly and ascend some of the 
great peaks (nearly all of which lie near the sea) would best accomplish 
his object by means of a yacht. He could thus carry with him those 
stores of provisions and other travel requisites which it is so trouble- 
some to transport on the backs of horses, and by anchoring every now 
and then for a week or ten days in some of the harbours on the west 
and north side of the island, where good harbours abound, could see as 
much of the interior and the ways of the people as he liked, while 
avoiding the weariness and disgust which a long course of dirt and 
discomfort is apt to produce in unseasoned travellers. For the rest, the 
explorer of Iceland must be infinitely patient, for the natives have 
absolutely no sense of the value of time; and reasonably self-reliant, 
for the people who call themselves guides are of little or no use except 
to point out the tracks, and cannot even understand why anyone 
should climb a mountain. The country folk, however, priests and 
farmers, are with few exceptions genial and helpful, and it will be his 
own fault if he does not find a hearty welcome among them. When 
they scruple to accept remuneration, though this does not often happen, 
he may make a present to the children. 

Finally, Jet every traveller who starts for Iceland start in June, not 
so much for the aa of the long days as because after the middle of 
August the weather is pretty sure to be cold, and likely to be wet and 
stormy. And how hateful wet and stormy weather is in Iceland I 
leave to be imagined by those fortunate people who have never expe- 
rienced it. 


. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NORWAY.* 


Whatever may be the opinion formed by the majority of summer 
wanderers regarding Mr. Smith’s mode of making a tour—travelling as 
‘ Shorengro,’ or chief of a gipsy band, with tents and donkies to carry 
them—it certainly has the charm of novelty, and in his case was a 
success, for he saw a good deal of Norway, and, judging from the 
cheery way in which he writes, enjoyed his trip immensely. 

The party consisted of the author and three thorough-bred young 
gipsies, two brothers, Noah and Zachariah, and their pretty sister, 
Esmeralda, Mr. Smith had evidently made the gipsy race a study 
for years, and his attendants were old acquaintances with whom he 
had travelled before. Furnished with three good donkies, the para- 
phernalia of a road-side camp, and a large store of provisions in the 
shape of Australian meat, ham, cheese, &c., they all ete at Chris- 
tiania on June 20, and at once started for Veblungsnes, in Romsdal, 
by the well-known Molde road. It took them a long time to reach 
that place, for trudging along with tolerably well-laden donkies was 


* Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway. Hubert Smith. Henry 8S. 
King & Co, babies fark. ware #3 
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anything but a speedy way of getting over the ground; added to 
which they often halted for a day. From Romsdal, after securing 
the services of Ole Rédsheim, a first-rate guide who spoke Eng- 
lish, the mountains between that valley and the Lom district were 
erossed, and the travellers made their way into Beverdal, close to 
the foot of the Galdbépigge. Mr. Smith gives us a good account 
of his night ascent of this, Norway’s highest mountain. Leay- 
ing Beverdal, they traversed the Sognefjeld by one of the most 
interesting routes in Norway, and reached Valders after m ‘se 
detour which enabled the author to visit the Mérkfos (or Vettisfossen) — 
—by some regarded as the finest waterfall in Europe. We understan 
that its true height (carefully measured by means of a weighted cord 
suspended from a point close to the brink) has been found to be 860 
E; glish feet. Having reached the Valders Road, Ole left them, and 
th y continued their journey through the valleys to Christiania, and 
socn afterwards re-embarked for England; August was then drawing 
to a close. The book is a transcript of the author’s notes made on the -" 
spot, and chronicles the events of each day—sometimes, in our pe be 
with too much attention to incidents scarcely meriting any r 2 
Mary of the scraps of Norsk given here and there contain errors, mostly _ 
ort! ographical, which, in the event of a second edition of the work, 
ovght to be corrected. Much of the interest of the volume is derived 
from the ideas it affords concerning the general character, habits, and 
language of the gipsy race; and in his notes, Mr. Smith frequently 
gives a comparison of the dialects spoken by gipsies of different 
countries. 

The illustrations, judging from those of places we know, are ex-— 
cellent.—J.C. 


PANORAMA FROM MONTE SAN SALVATORE.* 


A panorama is useful or pleasant for two purposes; on the spot as a 
key to the view, afterwards as a remembrance of the mere forms whic 
met the eye. It is hopeless to endeavour in one of these long sheets to — 
reproduce the exquisitely delicate and varied tints of a great mountain 
landscape. Such attempts inevitably end in a rough sort of tricolour; 
a bright green foreground, red middle distance, and white horizon-fring- 
ing chain, the snows on the latter being generally much exaggerated 
Moreover, the chromolithographic process, by which colour is added, 
is of all others the least likely to afford the exactness of detail which 
in such a work is surely the first requisite. The most satisfactor 
reproductions of panoramic views we have yet seen are some published — 
by the Swiss Alpine Club, which confine themselves to black and white. 
Panorama-makers would be wise to work with the tools rather of | 
etcher than of the painter in water-colours. ,~ 

Having cleared our conscience of this preliminary criticism, we can 

* Panorama taken from Mount San Salvatore, near Ingano, sketched and 
painted from nature by F, E. Bossoli, Fratelli Tensi, Milano. 4 /rs. ; 
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honestly congratulate Signor Bossoli on the success he has achieved 
with a (as it seems to us) somewhat unsuitable method. He has taken 
great trouble to draw the outlines clearly, and to identify the peaks 
in view thoroughly and accurately, so that the tourist, armed with 
his sheet, may no longer be at the mercy of local information. 

The view is worthy of the pains spent on it. The dolomitic bluff, 
crowned by the shrine of San Salvatore, is conspicuous beyond its size. 
Even from Monte Rosa, when the sun is favourable, its white-walled 
chapel may be seen shining out like a speck of snow from amongst the 
deep-coloured Italian ranges. As a necessary consequence, the Queen 
of the Alps, flanked by the great Saasgrat and Fletschhorn ridges, is a 
magnificent object from the lower hill. As Signor Bossoli’s work lies 
open, showing, as well as snowy Alps, broad expanses of water, fertile 
plains, and close upon 200 villages and hamlets, we are reminded of a 
sentence in which Wordsworth has eloquently summed up the beauties 
and contrasts of the view before us: ‘Splendid fertility, rich woods 
and dazzling waters, seclusion and confinement of view contrasted with 
sea-like extent of plain fading into the sky; and this again in an 
opposite quarter, with an horizon of the loftiest and boldest Alps— 
unite in composing a prospect more diversified by magnificence, beauty, 
and sublimity than perhaps any other point in Europe, of so incon- 
siderable an elevation, commands.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
May 5.—Mr. W. Lonaman, President, in the Chair. 


Messrs. W. W. Simpson, G. Bennett, and J. M. Spence were elected 
Members of the Club 

The President, after some prefatory remarks on the great interest 
and importance of Icelandic exploration, introduced to the meeting 
Mr. W. L. Watts, who was anxious to obtain companions for an attempt 
to cross the Vatna Jékull. 

Mr. Warts described a previous expedition made by him in company 
with Mr. Milne, and entered at length into his plan of operations, 
dwelling especially on the questo of whether the Jékull should be 
gy rh ge from the north or south, 

E. T, Hottanp gave particulars of the tour made by him in 1861, 
in compantl with Mr. Shepherd, in course of which they made the par- 
tial ascent of the Orcefa-Jikull. Impenetrable mists on the glacier 
were a great difficulty. He doubted the possibility of approaching the 
Vatna Jékull from the north, the country on that side being an abso- 
lute desert with no pasture for horses. 

Captain MarsuaLt Hatt suggested that horses for tours in Iceland 
might advantageously be taken from the Shetland Islands. 

After further discussion, in which Messrs. Howarth, Shepherd, and 
Milne took part, a vote of thanks to Mr. Watts for his address was 
passed unanimously. 
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June 2.—Mr, W. Lonaman, President, in the Chair. 


e _— 
The Rev. W. Knight and Mr. J. Eccles were elected Members of 
the Club. bis oe 


Mr. Srepnen doubted the possibility of reaching the summits of 
either the Dru, Charmoz, or Geant. No doubt it was practicable on 


Mr. Bracucror asked for an explanation of a circular lately issued 
by the Secretary, on the subject of a proposal to increase the : nual 
subscription. He thought that owing to the absence of any previ 
discussion, the true opinion of members had not been obtai 
that it would have been better, before taking a Vote, to have « 


@ general meeting of the Club to consider in detail the ad 


Mr. Grove thought Mr. Beachcroft’s criticisms uncalled for. 
The aaa in reply to Mr. Trotter, stated that 126 gen 


for the proposed increase, and 94 against. The 
minority being so large, the question must stand over for the pre- — 
sent. The matter then dropped. he i 


Wednesday, June 17th.—'The Summer Dinner took place at the 
Palace, when seventy-four Members and their friends sat 
down ; Mr. W. Lonemay, President, in the Chair. oe a 


and was often a contributor to the Journal. He had an inti 
knowledge of the Maritime Alps, and his paper on a 


a 


Errata. 


Vol. VI., page 417, line 15, read Frejus for lachks. t 
» » 418, ,, 31, ,, hauteur de cette Croix for ‘ caractére romain,’ . 
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Tae Cora pevia Vezzana. By C. C. Tucker. 
Read before the Alpine Club, 1873. 


Q* a fine afternoon in September 1872 I left Botzen with 

my friend Freshfield and his wife. Our destination was 
Paneveggio, the base from which we hoped to effect the ascent 
of the Cima della Vezzana, the second of the Primicro peaks, 
and the third in height of all Alpine dolomites. 

At Predazzo we quitted the main road which leads up the 
Val Fassa, and entered the side-valley at the head of which 
lay, as we were informed by a huge signpost, the * Forest of 
Paneveggio.’ There is no title which seems to me to be be- 
stowed on the lucus a non lucendo principle—the principle, 
that is, of calling a locality a wood, because there is not any 
wood there—so much as this same title of forest. The vegeta- 
tion of the Forest of Dean is, I believe, chiefly represented in 
its coal-measures; the Forest of Exmoor has to be traced 
downwards into its bogs; while of all the four hundred square 
miles of Dartmoor Forest there is nought to be found but the 
mysterious little thicket of oaks, draped with lichen, and in- 
fested with snakes, known to the inhabitants of that wild table- 
land as Whisht-man’s Wood. ‘These and other instances had 
rendered me Sr eet on the subject of forests marked on 
signposts, and I was consequently ready to lay any odds 
against the Forest of Paneveggio. 

A few miles east of Predazzo the road we were following 
quitted the line of the torrent descending from Val Travignolo, 
and began to work its way up the bare hill-side on the northern 
slope of the valley. The ascent was slow and tiresome. The 
horses were weak or lazy, and our prospect of reaching Pane- 
yeggio in time to prepare for an early start next day seemed 
doubtful. The top of the ascent, marked by a little chapel and 
a pastoral hamlet, was reached at length, and we found ourselves 
landed on a rolling pasture, stretching to the base of a bold 
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spur, part of the northern range, which shut out from us all 
view of the upper basin of Val Travignolo. 

The Cimon della Pala, and its substantial neighbour, 
the Cima della Vezzana, were not, however, so easily Tada 
and before it fell dark we had ample opportunity of study- 
ing their strangely contrasted outlines. The Cimon della 
Pala has been compared to the Matterhorn, but we agreed 
that it lacked altogether the massiveness, combined with 
flowing outline, which lends the greater peak its steadfast ~ 
dignity. Here the influences of nature seemed to be exchanged 
for the grim inspirations of the galvanic battery. It was a 
Matterhorn, but a Matterhorn stripped to the bone—the 
skeleton of a long-buried peak, that had started from its grave 
in some moment of supreme terror, and which spells were 
powerless to lay to rest. It is fair to add that this impression 
of purposeless wildness vanishes on a nearer approach to the 
peak, when a sense of its mass first balances and then prevails 
over the idea of disproportionate slenderness suggested by the 
more distant view. : 

It was, however, towards the more solid but almost equally 
lofty Vezzana that we chiefly directed our attention. 

This fine peak had hitherto escaped conquest, at first, per- 
haps, owing to the superior attractions of its fascinating rival, 
and latterly by borrowing the mantle of invisibility, which the 
moist winds of the Adriatic are always ready to throw over 
these southern peaks when any Tuckett or member of the 
Club of sufficiently yusinede like aspect is discovered to be 
prowling in the neighbourhood. Arriving after dark, in ladies’ 
in i and in a carriage, with our rope and ice-axes stowed 
carefully under the seat, we flattered ourselyes we should not 
arouse the suspicions of our victim till it would be too late to 
call cloud and storm to its rescue. 

Night had fairly set in before we drove up to the door of 
Paneveggio. This old-fashioned but bustling hostelry was 
formerly one of those hospices or refuges not uncommon in 
these parts, and of which San Martino di Castrozza, only a few 
miles distant, and Campiglio, at the base of the Brenta Alta, 
are also examples. Some seem to have been of a directl 
"5 alg origin; others to have been built by large land- 
holders, for the use and protection of the peasants of these 
lonely districts in troublous times, or in case of sudden storms. 
Whatever their origin, they are all now secularised, and, until 
the last few years, were generally held by some well-to-do 
farmer, part of the conditions of whose occupation it was that 
accommodation and shelter should, as heretofore, be provided 
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for the traveller. As soon as possible after our arrival we 
revealed to the good people of the inn our wish to make an 
expedition in the direction of the Cima della Vezzana, and 
inquired for a hunter who would carry our provisions and 
make a trusty third on the rope. The man was very shortly 
produced. A stalwart fellow—resolute, black-bearded—his 
appearance was in his favour, as also his expressed willingness 
to g° anywhere and do anything. 

y 5 o’clock next morning we were off. Nothing could be 
more charming than the scenery into which we plunged a few 
minutes after leaving the inn. By the cool light of morning 
we confessed that the Forest of Paneveggio was no misnomer. 
Here were splendid pines putting to shame the degenerate 
growth of Swiss valleys, dewy glades, lit with masses of the 
autumnal crocus, on every side the freshness and the sound of 
clear and rushing streams, until at last we emerged on a green 
and level meadow, and found ourselves face to face with one of 
the noblest of dolomite ranges. In front rose the broad and 
sheer face of the Vezzana, 5,000 feet above the sward on which 
we stood. To the left a row of wild peaks yet unexplored, any 
one of which would attract attention if it stood alone. To the 
immediate right of the Vezzana the small but exquisitely 
pure glacier, up which, if anywhere, a way had to be found; 
while on the farther side rose the jagged wall of the Cimon 
della Pala, to the face of which there clung here and there 
snow-beds of amazing steepness. Behind us lay the dark sw 
of the forest from which we had emerged, nearly touching with 
either horn the extremities of the great dolomite cliffs. 

It was a tiresome bit of work to reach the glacier, the way 
to which lay over a long slope of loose gravel and terminal 
moraine, followed by a steep and slippery bank of ice. The 
glacier once attained, all seemed plain sailing, when, as luck 
would have it, we suddenly arrived at the edge of a crevasse. 
I do not think I exaggerate when I say that this chasm was at 
least 3 feet in depth and nearly 6 inches wide. At the sight 
of this tremendous obstacle our guide’s face assumed an air of 
resolution. After sounding with his pole, he informed us that 
there was no ‘ ¢erra solida;’ that life was to him ‘ Piz che la 
moneta;’ and, in short, that he did not intend to accompany us 
farther. Here was a complication! A cloudless sky and a. 
new peak shining overhead; a route marked out for us, and 
no obstacles in the way but our forlorn condition and a 
moderately steep snow-wall in front. The dilemma, if we 
ever felt one, was speedily solved. The recreant was en- 
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trusted with a note to explain his desertion, and was told that 
he might go about his business. 

Our guide dismissed, we turned to scan our route with the 
seriousness of sudden responsibility. The névé of the Tra- 
vignolo glacier, pencilled here and there with the curving lines 
and light shadows that mark the concealed crevasse, slo 
steeply upwards to a well-defined bergschrund, extending 
completely across the glacier from the cliffs of the Vezzana to 
those of the Cimon della Pala. Above the chasm the glacier 
ended in a snow-filled trough, which led straight up to the 
ee between the two peaks. The knapsack of provisions had _ 

een already transferred from the shoulders of the deserter to 
mine; the rope was put on speedily, but with an extra glance 
at the knots, and we turned our faces to the slope. It was 
steep, but we pressed steadily upwards, here and there sounding 
for a hidden crevasse, or zigzagging to the right or left to 
avoid an openone. It seemed possible to cross the bergschrund 
in two places, one about midway between the cliffs on either 
hand, the other close to the crags of the Cimon della Pala. 
The masses of snow that filled the chasm were, in both cases, 
printed with the tracks of chamois, and appeared to offer 
no serious obstacle to the passage of hobnailed boots. We 
selected the bridge nearest the Cimon della Pala, and a few 
minutes’ work sufficed to place us on the upper side. A short 
traverse to the left was necessary to reach the most snowy 
pert of the slope; and in the close proximity of the blue depths 

elow the steps that I cut were very measures of capacity. 
So soon as the snow deepened we began to work upwards. 
The couloir was, like so many of its fellows, of a capricious 
character—at one time provided with a snow coating in which it 
was possible to kick steps, at another hard enough to stand a deal 
of cutting; while higher up the grey glisten of ice tried the 
temper of the axe not less than that of its owner. 

The chief danger of the amateur in such a place arises from 
the temptation to shirk the labour of cutting a step where there 
seems to be just enough snow to support him without one. 
The temptation assails him in a double form; first, the vulgar 
desire to save himself trouble; secondly, and far more insidi- 
ously, in the suggestion that the men behind him are growing 
impatient of his slowness, and fancy that he is cutting steps 
where none are needed. The desire to appear brilliant 1s, 
indeed, the besetting sin of an amateur, and is the chief reason 
why he is so seldom what he aims at being. When he has. 
learnt to disregard utterly the question so often put by the 
man at the tail-end of the rope, ‘ Is it necessary to cut so many 
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steps up there?’ he has acquired at least one of the qualities 

which go to make up the good guide. I need hardly say that 

on this occasion no such question was asked, and that the 

occurrence by which the monotony of our expedition was 

ches byoken was certainly not due to any unfair stress 
rought on the leading man by his companion. 

An hour and a half’s work had brought us within a few 
hundred feet of the head of the gulley, which was closed by a 
wall of ice, some ten or twelve feet in height, representing a 
section of the snow-field which lay on the top and farther side 
of the ridge. A direct escalade was impracticable, and we 
scanned the rocks on either hand for some mode of turning the 
obstacle that barred our passage. The rocks on the right 
appeared broken but unsound; the rocks on the left still pre- 
served their cliff-like character, but close to their base there 
appeared above the snow a low-lying back of rock, which 
seemed to offer a less arduous route for the next fifty feet or 
so than was afforded by the snow-slope, here both steep and 
tough. Cutting a large step as my basis of operations, I leant 
far over the rock to find a Projecting hand-hold wherewith to 
haul myself on to the main mass. I found it in the projecting 
edge of a dolomite slate, which seemed to form part of the 
native rock. It was croda morte, or decayed rock, neverthe- 
less, and the instant I threw my weight upon it it came away. 
I a ee back, lost my balance, and the next moment found 
myself clear of the rock and shooting down the slope at a speed 
which, if maintained for thirty or forty seconds, would have 
taken me over or into the great crevasse we had crossed some 
hour and a half before. 

At this point I think I hear a chorus, or rather (for they are 
not entirely in harmony with one another) a confused noise of 
critics, each ventilating his particular theory at my expense. 
Clear above all rises the voice of what I may be allowed to 
call the orthodox mountaineer: ‘It would have served you 
right if you had gone into it. What business had you to try 
anew peak without guides?’ Next comes the criticism of 
those who look with some leniency on ‘ private practice,’ but 
who are for that very reason less tolerant towards any failure 
of skill in the amateur: ‘I don’t so much mind ascents being 
made now and then without guides, but then’—with severity— 
‘they must be made by fellows who will notslip.’. I am happy 
to be able to agree in a measure with both these classes of 
critics. I am willing to admit that most amateurs occasionally 
exhibit a lamentable want of skill, and that, in the case of 
arduous expeditions, where the strain on strength and nerves is 
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rolonged, the presence of the professional mountaineer is the 
best guarantee of safety and success. I must be allowed, 
nevertheless, to express my conviction that the habit of tying 
oneself between two natives of the Oberland or the Valley of 
Chamonix is, unless supplemented by independent practice, 
fatal to the acquisition of high mountaineering skill by the 
amateur, and certainly not the mode in which the great guides 
of those districts acquire theirs. . 
In the present case, however, the principle of guides or no 
guides was scarcely involved. The wisdom of taking a guide 
for a new ascent was not disputed either by Freshfield or my- 
self. We had been disappointed in securing the services of 
the only guide in that district worth the name, and we had 
been deserted by the local hero in whom we hoped to find a 
substitute. It was only a question whether, on such desertion, 
we should abandon a fine expedition, or trust to any small 
skill we might have acquired to save us from a mishap, or, 
if one should occur, to save us from the consequences of it, 
My narrative up'to this point has shown that, on the first head, 
our confidence was excessive; the rest of it will, I hope, prove 
that on the second it was not misplaced. 
The position was not otherwise than a critical one, and had 
I been alone I might have felt tempted to drop my axe, turn 
on my back, and descend whither the slope might have chosen 
to carry me. A sense of duty to my companion, and perhaps 
also to myself, prevented me from yielding to this faint- 
hearted suggestion, and even before the rope tightened (there 
was about twenty feet between us) I had turned face to 
slope and had driven in my axe with all my force. . This, 
for a moment, seemed to have but little effect on my pace, 
and I was still shooting down when the jerk came. Freshfield 
held admirably (he said afterwards that the rope seemed to 
tighten with a steadily increasing strain rather than with a 
violent tug), but the steps broke away beneath his feet, and, 
in spite of his efforts he was dragged down. But by his 
tenacity the first swift rush had been checked, and the break- 
power was enabled to exert its full force. In a few moments 
the drag of two ice-axes, both buried as deep as we could drive 
them, and scoring the slope with regular and continuous furrow, 
began to make itself felt; the pace grew slower and slower; 
and just as it seemed as though we were coming to an actual 
halt I found myself firm-planted in one of the roomiest steps 
we had cut during the ascent. So strong, indeed, was my 
position, that I almost wished Freshfield to glide past me in 
his turn, that I might show with what ease I could hold him. 
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He did not yield me that gratification. When I stopped he 
stopped, and so speedily that there was scarcely a foot of slack 
rope between us. The place at which we pulled up was within 
sixty feet of the rock from which I slipped. Freshfield, 
who had been standing somewhat below it, could not have been 
dragged more than forty. The only damage we had sustained 
in our descent was in our hands, parts of which had been 
literally flayed by the sharp edges of the hard snow-crust as 
we drove our axes home. They were bleeding violently, but 
we at once applied a hair of the dog that had bitten us, and 
with a snowball patted firm on either set of knuckles we slowly 
began to mount in our old tracks, and soon found ourselves again 
abreast of the treacherous slab of rock. I was not disposed to 
trust it a second time; and as the state of our hands made a 
long bout of step-cutting particularly undesirable, we crossed 
to the rocks on the other side of the couloir. These were steep 
and very rotten, but our distance from the pass was now trifling, 
and in a quarter of an hour we stepped on the saddle between 
the two peaks. Seen from above, the rocks we had climbed 
appeared very repulsive; but travellers crossing the pass the 
reverse way may take heart, as with a little care and steadiness 
they are quite manageable. 

We now halted for a while, lunched, and held a council of 
war. The knapsack which I had carried, and which had shared 
my fall, contained bottles of wine and a fragile store of eggs. 
Not one of these, strange to relate, had been broken, and, with 
the exception of an occasional rueful look at our hands, we 
discussed our meal with cheerfulness. Plentiful cold cream 
was applied to our wounds, from which the sun and air was still 
farther excluded by gloves and handkerchiefs, and in the full 
blaze of an Italian day we resumed the ascent. It was indeed 
a scorching morning, but the heat was the only enemy we 
had to encounter. The alternate beds of snow and bluffs afcoak 
that led towards the summit offered no particular difficulty, and 
by 11 o’clock we were scrambling along the topmost ridge, a 
rude wall of blocks that swayed and trembled on the brink of 
the huge precipices that close the head of the Val Travignolo. 
We chose the most solid spot for our stone man, and, in spite of 
the growing soreness of our paws, built it fairly and well. The 
Cimon della Pala was the only peak in the neighbourhood that 
dared to claim supremacy over us, and even that superiority 
seemed to be wellnigh reduced to the height of Mr. Whitwell’s 
stone men. 

The near view obtained from dolomite peaks is often not 
very attractive. The rock-forms which, by their boldness and 
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strangeness, astound the traveller during the ascent, are little 
seen when he is above them all; and the great plateaux of bare 
rock with which a dolomite region abounds—too lofty for pasture 
and not high enough to carry permanent snow—produce a pain- 
ful sense of barrenness and desolation not easily paralleled in 
the Alps, if even in Europe. In this instance, however, the 
element of grandeur was supplied by the noble form of the 
Pala, and the sternness of the Primiero plateau was more than 
compensated by the rich forests of Val Travignolo. The 
bright blue lake of Alleghe, nestling in the embrace of the 
huge Civita, and the town of Primiero, just peeping round the 
base of the Cima della Rosetta, added unexpected gleams to 
the immediate landscape. If, however, some dolomites present 
a near view too bare and grey for the eye of a colourist, they 
almost, in every instance, supply a distant view, the hues of 
which in their richness and subtlety defy the resources of his 
palette. Not the poetic glories of the Muganean hills can vie 
with the glimpses of Italian plain and Adriatic shore gained 
from the loftiest summits of Titian’s country. The peaks of 
Primiero do not fall behind the Antelao and the Pelmo in the 
splendour of their glowing distance; and it was only the con- 
sciousness that we had still much to do which finally withdrew 
our aoe from sunny dreamland to the immediate things of 
earth. 

Half an hour saw us again on the top of the pass. Should 
we return to Paneveggio by the way we came, or complete the ~ 
pass (the most formidable half of which was accomplished) by 
descending to the head of the Gares gorge? We soon settled 
that we had had a sufficient taste for one day of the quality of 
the slope by which we had mounted, and that it would be much 
more interesting to return to Paneveggio by making the com- 
plete circuit of the Pala, although such a course involved the 
passage of two additional cols and the crossing of long spaces 
of rough and fatiguing ground. A swift glissade brought us to 
the foot of the steep and shaly gullies that lead up to the Passo 
delle Cornelle. These accomplished, a stroll across the lofty 
plateau brought us to the base of the little Cima della Rosetta, 
which I had climbed in 1870. Its ascent does not require 
more than half an hour from the pass, and it is one of the most 
fascinating view-points possible. Then came a plunge into the 
most scorching heat I ever remember on a mountain-side. As 
we bore away to the right numberless barren ravines had to 
be crossed, into which the sun poured with merciless power, 
while the great dolomite cliffs above glowed like burnished 
copper in the fierce western blaze. The high road was reached 
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at last, but it was nearly sunset before we gained the ridge 
which divides the Val Travignolo from the Primiero valley. 
The descent to Paneveggio was simply delightful—first across 
broad’ green pastures and then through shadowy depths of 
forest. Ere long, a light September mist gathering, ‘ put forth 
an arm and crept from pine to pine.’ Soon in fuller volume 
it rolled across the uplands, and by the time we entered the 
door of our inn at Paneveggio the grim heads of the Cimon 
della Pala and its brother-peak were completely wrapped in 
soft grey folds of vapour. The curtain had fallen, the play 
was over. 


Two ATTEMPTS ON THE AIGUILLE DU Dru. By C. T. 
Dent. Read before the Alpine Club on June 2, 1874. 


BELIEVE that I am doing an unparalleled thing—that 

Iam going against all precedent. This paper contains 
but the history of two failures on one mountain. I have 
searched through back numbers of the ‘ Journal’ to discover a 
similar history. Invariably, however, some passage was dis- 
covered recording success in the papers descriptive of maiden 
peaks and passes. Some paragraph always turned up detailing 
the sensations experienced on reaching the goal—that spot on 
the earth’s crust which was at once the summit of the peak or 
pass and of the writer’s temporary ambition. Cheerful people 
remark at times that one learns more from failure than from 
success. Possibly. Then the opinion that I formed when 
commencing the Latin Grammar is confirmed, which was, 
that learning is a very disagreeable thing indeed. My 
failures, as the heading of this paper has already notified, were 
on the Aiguille du Dru. 

I had long ago been tempted by the appearance of the peak 
to test the possibility of its ascent. It seemed to me too 
prominent to be inaccessible. From its height, 12,517 feet 
only, it would doubtless not attract much attention were it not 
so advantageously placed. Frowning sternly right down on 
the Montanvert, it is, of course, a familiar object to everyone. 
It has, I take it, been photographed, portrayed in little dis- 
torted pictures on workboxes, trays, and the like; stared at 
through the binoculars of Cook’s tourists, and otherwise in- 
sulted, as often as any other mountain in the chain, Mont 
Blane alone excepted. It is, doubtless, tempting to these 
Goths of artists. But it is too noble a peak; with the vast 
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dark precipices on the north face, with its long lines of cliff, 
broken and jagged, and sparsely wrinkled with gullies, free 
from a patch or trace of snow. Point after point, and pinnacle 
after pinnacle, catch the eye as it follows the edge of the 
north-west ‘kamm,’ until it rests at last on the singularly 
graceful isosceles triangle of rock which forms the Dru. It 1s 
spoken of lightly, as merely a tooth of rock in the ridge which 
culminates in the Verte—a canine tooth in a gigantic car- 
nivorous jaw—but when viewed from the Glacier de la 
Charpoua it is obviously a separate mountain. The cleft im 
the ridge on the right side of the main mass is a very deep one, 
as seen from this glacier, and the sharp needle of rock, which 
is next in the chain, is a long way from the Dru itself. N. 
and S. the precipices run sheer down to the glaciers beneath. 
It has, then, four distinct sides, three of them running down to 
great depths, and may therefore fairly be considered as some- 
thing more than one unimportant pinnacle on the roof of some 
huge cathedral. The respect of a mountaineer for a peak, like 
that of a boy for his schoolmaster, increases when he has been 
beaten. Perhaps I have too much veneration for the mountain, 
and look with a prejudiced eye on its dimensions. 

Mr. Passingham, of Cambridge, to and with whom I had 
proposed to attack the peak, had arrived at Chamonix two or 
three days before me,in August last. He had, with Franz 
Andermatten, wasted a certain amount of time reconnoitring 
and studying the mountain, at a respectful distance, with a 
telescope. The result of this investigation was, that the north- 
western face, or the one visible from the Chamonix valley, was 
pronounced impossible. My original and private impression 
was that a way might be found up this. It was, therefore, 
pretty safe to infer that the opposite would be the case, and so 
it turned out. The conclusions arrived at from a survey of 
the other side were more favourable to our enterprise. We 

ed, then, that our first assault should be made from the 
Glacier de la Charpoua. 
So far as I know, the mountain had never been assailed till 
July 3 and 4, 1873, when Messrs. Pendlebury and Kennedy 
ean attempt. Ineed not mention the very early attempt 
recorded in No. 41 of the ‘Journal.’ Mr. R. Pendleb 
has very kindly furnished me with notes of the climb, which 
cannot do better than reproduce, nearly in his own words. 
The expedition consisted of two parties—one was composed 
of Messrs. Kennedy and Marshall, with the guides Johann 
Fischer and Ulrich Almer, of Grindelwald; the other con- 
sisted of Messrs. W. M. and R. Pendlebury, and Rev. C. 
Taylor, with the guides Hans and Peter Baumann and Edouard 
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Cupelin, of Chamonix; ten in all. The first-mentioned party 
slept at the Montanvert, while the others bivouacked high up 
on the side of the Glacier de Charpoua, between the Aiguille 
du Dru and the Moine. And here I may mention, that this 
glacier, which is thus named in Mr. Reilly’s map, is labelled 
Glacier de la Chapeau in the map in Mr. Ball’s guide-book. 
The bivouac appears to have been so comfortable that they did 
not take advantage ef their start; the Montanvert party, who 
found no such inducement to stay longer than was absolutely 
necessary, caught them up the next morning, and they started 
about the same time. Mr. Kennedy’s party kept to the left 
part of the glacier, which looks more broken up than the right- 
hand side, but apparently proved better going. The others 
went straight up. Towards its head the glacier got steeper, 
and some step-cutting was required. ‘The object in view was 
to reach the lowest point in the ridge I have already mentioned, 
between the Dru and the Verte, and then turning to the left 
to make for the summit along the aréte. The depression 
seemed from below easily attainable. A narrow zigzagging 
gully, interrupted here and there, runs down from the top of 
the col. They attacked the rocks to the left of this, and for some 
distance got on well. But then came a sudden chan The 
party halted. The two Baumanns and Fischer pro to go on 
alittle by themselves, expecting to reach the ridge in about half 
an hour or so from where they stood. They were then to examine 
the rocks above on their | The rest of the party disported 
themselves as comfortably as circumstances would permit, and 
consumed breakfast, and subsequently the inevitable tobacco. 
Hour after hour, however, passed away, and the three guides 
seemed to make but little progress. They returned at last with 
the dismal news that they had climbed nearly up to the ridge, 
but had found the rocks very difficult and dangerous. In answer 
to questions on the advisability of proceeding upwards, they 
declared that not for millions of frances (a favourite figure of 
speech with guides) would they try again. Hans Baumann 
asserted that he had never climbed more difficult rocks. This, 
Mr. Pendlebury suggests, was probably owing to the fact 
that the cliffs above them were covered with snow and glazed 
with ice, making each step precarious, and upward locomotion 
difficult. Mr. ‘Pemilebiney seems himself to think that later 
in the season, or in exceptionally fine weather, there is, no 
reason to consider this depression unattainable by the route 
they followed.* As to the possibility of climbing the rocks 
above, neither he nor the guides were able to speak positively. 


* I reached it this year—1874. 
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The place where they stopped appeared to him, at a ro 
guess, to be between two and three hundred feet below the 
ridge. On receiving the guides’ report they at once turned 
back and reached Chamonix safely. The monotony of the 
return and Mr. Taylor’s head were broken by the descent of 
a big stone. This, Mr. Pendlebury adds, with disinterested 
cheerfulness, was but a trifle. I have no information from 
Mr. Taylor on the subject. 

Such is the account of the only attempt on the mountain 
previous to ours. At the time we knew none of the above 
particulars, save only that the party had made for this ridge, 
and had failed to ascend to any great height. Whether, how- 
ever, their ill-success was owing to the weather or to the 
difficulty, we were unaware. 

We agreed together that a comfortable though brief period 
of repose in M. Couttet’s beds was preferable to a bivouac and 
an uncomfortable start from a higher level. The idea of a 
night at the Montanvert was decisively negatived by an over- 
whelming majority. There are, in fact, but few mountains 
in Switzerland which cannot be ascended with much greater 
comfort in one day than in two. The advantages of not 
dividing the expedition are manifold. In the first place, the 
day’s climb is much more enjoyable when one starts from 
sleeping-quarters that do not belie the name. I have long 
failed to see (what I have often been told) that the passing of a 
night in a chalet is half the enjoyment of an expedition. 
Were it so, I would renounce climbing at once—the whole 
pleasure would be but small. It seems to me to be as un- 
pleasant as it is unnecessary. One rises in the morning from 
these delicious couches of soft new-mown hay, in an irritably 
spotty and sticky condition, annoyed and worried at every 
movement by the little spikes of grass that are wont to in- 
sinuate themselves through one’s clothes. On the pleasure of 
sleeping, wedged in between two snoring garlic-flavoured guides, 
I need not dilate. Secondly, one has a better chance of secur- 
ing a fine day. In unsettled weather a fine day is often wasted 
by journeying up in the afternoon to some chilet, or hovel, to 
have the pleasure of returning the following morning in the 
rain. Thirdly, as a matter of fact, one seldom gains time by 
the first day’s performance. According to my experience, it 
is very difficult to start at anything like the pre-arranged hour 
for departure from a bivouac. An immensity of time is always 
spent in lighting the morning fire, preparing breakfast, and 
getting under weigh. Perhaps the bivouac is near the glacier, 
and it is impossible to get on it till there is plenty of light, or 
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else it may be difficult to hit off the right line on the rocks. 
While our friend who passes the night at a chalet enjoys him- 
self after this fashion, the one who commences his journey from 
the valley below, by starting at midnight or so, can plod 
steadily up the first part of his ascent with little or no exertion 
at this hour; he will probably overtake the other before he 
starts, and when they go on together the one who has come 
the greater distance will be infinitely the fresher of the two, 
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1 with the incalculable advantage, that, had the day turned out 
t bad, he might have remained below in the lap of luxury, and 
D abused his fate and the weather in comfort. 
| We were naturally rather doubtful as to the successful issue 
t of our expedition, at any rate at the first attempt. We there- 
fore impressed upon the guides the necessity of keeping our 
i intentions dark. The result was that they were thoroughly 
i well known before we started ; and as we were taking German- 
\ speaking guides, we were looked upon with contemptuous 
disfayour. 


i On Monday, August 18, we started at 1 a.m. Alexander 
t Burgener was at once our hope and our leading guide; Franz 
t Andermatten, the tough and everlasting, our second string ; 
' while an abnormally taciturn and gigantic porter of the Saas 
i valley completed our caravan. And here, perhaps, it may not 
) be out of . to say a word about these guides. Of Alex- 
i ander Burgener’s exceptional talents for difficult rock-climbs 
\ we had had already proof enough; but in his daring climbing, 
} his wonderful endurance and activity, and in the way in which 
he rendered assistance when it was really needed, he surpassed 
j himself during our two days’ scrambling on this mountain. 
f I mention him the more especially, as I think the climbing 
; powers of these guides of Saas Thal are not sufficiently widely 
| Spy I do not wish to be thought to praise him unduly ; 
[ I only act on the sound doctrine that 
4 


When you flatter, lay it on thick ; 
Some will come off, but the rest will stick. 


Franz worked well, but was apt to give in at critical moments, 
but of course excuse may be made for a man somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. The porter proved to be a skilful and strong 
climber, though silent as an oyster. A dismal hot walk we 
had up to the Montanvert. The rays of a respectable moon 
threw quaint fantastic shadows along the path. The light was 
of that curiously deceptive order which makes one mistake 
stones for puddles, and vice versd. Nothing can be more irri- 
tating than to stumble about, when the great object is to get 
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up to a certain height with as little exertion as possible. The 
atmosphere through the wood was insupportably stuffy, and 
we were right glad to reach the Montanvert at 3.30. Here, 
being athirst, I clamoured for milk. The landlord of this 
deservedly-abused hostelry has but two ideas of extraordinary 
expeditions. ‘ Monsieur is going to the Jardin ?’ he remarked. 
‘No, Monsieur isn’t.’ ‘Then beyond a doubt Monsieur will 
eross the Col du Géant?’ he said, playing his trump-card. ‘No, 
Monsieur will not.’ ‘ Pardon; where does Monsieur expect to 
go to?’ ‘We go to try the Dru.’ The landlord smiled in 
an aggravating manner. ‘Does Monsieur think he will 
get up?’ ‘Time will show.’ The landlord sniffed deri- 
sively, and demanded the usual exorbitant price for the 
refreshment. We paid, and left him in the enjoyment of 
uncontrollable mirth at our lunacy. That landlord will, I 
fear, come to no good end. He once charged me five francs 
for the loan of a second-hand collection of holes he termed a 
blanket. We got on to the glacier at the usual point, and 
making straight across it, ascended at first to the left of the 
little stream which courses down the slope; and then, bearing 
to the right, plodded leisurely up the steep grass and rock slope. 
We had made good progress, when suddenly Franz gave a 
whistle and dropped flat down. _ I thought he had a fit, but 
the other two immediately followed his example, and beckoned 
to us to behave in a similar foolish manner. Nothing loth, we 
sat down, and enquired the purport of this performance. It 
turned out that there was a miserable little chamois about 
half a mile off. I failed to see either the animal or the object 
of this manceuvring, but accommodated myself to circumstances 
and eat veal sandwiches till such time as the chamois should 
disappear. In due course it did so, and then ensued a great 
discussion as to its size. Like the newest baby, it was of 
course pronounced by Alexander the finest that had ever been 
seen; but Franz shook his head dismally, remarking that it 
was unlucky to see a single chamois, and that we should have 
no success that day. Tisiinetid by this croaking, we pur- 
sued our way leisurely to the right side of the glacier, Franz, 
who had a song appropriate to every occasion, singing rather 
gaspingly a pra 1 ittle funeral dirge. Pretty close under 
the oli of the Moine we halted for about the twentieth time, 
ostensibly to reconnoitre the mountain, but in reality, I fear, 
to allow one of the party to recover his wind, with which 
article he was not on very intimate terms. As usual, every- 
body pointed out their selected route, and all were different. 
Had we been a school-board, there could not have been less 
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unanimity. I was about to indicate my chosen path, when a con- 
siderable block of ice, falling from the rocks above, whizzed past 
close in front of my face. At this I became anxious to proceed, 
inting out that it was inconvenient at this early stage to be 
ocked on the head. No notice was taken of this, whereupon 
I remarked, what I was aware was not in accordance with 
the mathematical laws of probability, that the chances were 
that the next body that fell would hit somebody else, and not 
me. At this we moved on somewhat hurriedly. Some one 
now ventured to ask a question that had been troubling my mind 
for some time: which of the peaks that towered above 
us was the Aiguille du Dru? On the left there were two 
distinct points, apparently separated by a rift; in addition, 
there was on the right, between these and the Verte, a sharp 
needle of rock. This, though very high, was so obtrusivel 
inaccessible that we decided it could not be our peak.* We 
did not, however, consider it premature to decide which of the 
two peaks close together was to be our goal. Opinions were 
divided. Alexander held that the more distant one was the 
higher. Franz opined that the nearer one more resembled the 
Dru as seen from below. The porter nodded his head affirma- 
tively to both these remarks. However, I pointed out that 
our object was clearly to place a flag on the summit, which 
was visible from the Montanvert; otherwise, I argued, our 
ascent would not be believed in; and of the two the one to 
the left most probably fulfilled this condition. Accordingly 
we started, comforted by the reflection that if one proved 
accessible the other would also, and there seemed no reason 
why we should not, if occasion demanded, ascend both. 
Deadliny up from the ee two distinct routes, if such 
they may ever prove to be, present themselves. The right 
aréte descends very precipitously, but the rocks did not look 
wholly impossible. On’ the left side a similar arrangement 
obtains, forming the long precipitous ridge seen from the Mon- 
tanvert. We could see, however, no possible advantage to be 
gained by climbing on to any part of this latter, save just 
where it abuts against the SW. face. The choice, therefore, lay 
between storming the mountain by the face right opposite us, 
or else making for the right-hand side of the mountain. But 
this latter was Messrs. Pendlebury and Kennedy’s route. 
We could not hope to succeed where such giants had failed. 
Burgener, indeed, wished to try it, but the rest were unanimously 


* We made out pretty decidedly afterwards that it was not really so 
high as the other two. 
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in favour of attempting to find a way up the face, reserving 
the other as a pis aller. The rocks on the face looked ex- 
tremely unpromising when viewed with the naked eye, and 
utterly impossible through the telescope. But I put no faith 
whatever in telescopic observations of a mountain. One can 
judge but indifferently of the broken character of the rocks, 
and not at all of their general inclination. Moreover, the instru- 
ment we had, albeit it had a startling number of sections, and 
pulled out like the ill-fated tradesman’s trousers in a pantomime, 
was not a very remarkable one in the matter of definition. 
For this face, then, we made, which, judging from the paucity 
of wrinkles and seams on it, was a very young one. But to 
reach it we had to cross the glacier, and this glacier is a pre- 
posterous one. It has a longitudinal bergschrund running u 
its whole length, instead of the normal transverse crack which 
is wont to furnish such abundant material for description. 
And this peculiarity vexed us hugely. Half-a-dozen times at 
least did we attempt to cross it by some tempting-looking 
bridge, but on each occasion we were compelled by some im- 
passable crevasse to turn back, whereby we lost time and our 
tempers. Those who follow had best keep to the left side 
altogether. An occasional step had to be scraped out, as the 
snow was hard, the Aiguille Verte intervening and cutting off 
the sun’s rays. On reaching a little patch of rocks close to 
the top of the glacier we saw after all that the only way was 
to cut up a moderately steep slope just above us, then to cross 
over close to the head of the glacier, and make for a promising 
little break in the general smooth uniformity of the face, where 
we might hope to get fairly on to the mountain. In these rocks 
did Franz con some worthless property as carefully as if 
there were likely to be evil-disposed marauders wandering over 
these desolate regions ; having achieved this to his satisfaction, 
he commenced to sing a species of ballad with an inappropiate 
chorus about der teufel. Franz, I should state, had become 
newly-possessed of a gigantic ice-axe, the like whereof I never 
beheld before. Its dimensions were monstrous, and its weight 
preposterous. Moreover, the pick had an evil curve, and when 
driven into the ice with intent to cut a step was wont to ram 
for itself a huge hole and stick firmly init. He was, however, 
so proud of this halberd that we were obliged to sacrifice rapid 
rogress to his feelings, and he was sent on to cut the steps. 
This he accomplished with much exertion, and no little objurga- 
tion of the steepness of the slope. We got on to the rocks at 
the spot we had previously marked; and after a tough scramble 
for a minute or two, during which Franz’s axe poked its spike 
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into his stomach, and then made a sudden and successful attempt 
to escape from its thraldom, we reached a very little platform 
and huddled together on it. Franz went down to recover his 
axe, and we stayed there to recover our wind. The big weapon 
was found sticking in a patch of snow some way below, looking 
in size and shape like a signpost. These delays had, however, 
made us late, and success already seemed doubtful. We 
struck upwards at once, though we were now considerably to 
the right of what had appeared to me from the glacier to be the 
best line of rocks. Our general direction was towards the 
left of the final peak. How Alexander led the way without 
hesitation and without a mistake; how Franz chattered un- 
ceasingly, caring nought for a listener; how they both stuck 
to the rocks like postage-stamps, or limpets; how the big axe got 
in everyone’s way; how the rope got caught on every project- 
ing spur of rock, jerking back the unwary, or, when loose, 
sweeping down showers of small angular.stones from the little 
platforms and ledges, thereby engendering ill blood and con- 
tumely; how the silent porter Sialsed after us, and in the 
plenitude of his taciturn good humour poked at us from below 
with his staff, at inconvenient moments, and in immaterial and 
sensitive places; how at one moment I was flat against the 
rock, all arms and legs, like a crushed spider, and at another 
gathered into a great loop, like a cheese-maggot on the point 
of making a leap; how a volley of little stones came whistling 
down from above, playfully peppering us all round, of all 
these things it boots not to tell. The recollection of them is 
lorious, the description in detail soporific. Suffice it that I 
dncesaeed two things: first, that the rocks were at the outset 
much easier than I had ever expected; secondly, that the 
wearing of a slip-knot of rope over the region where but recently 
had been deposited many veal sandwiches, was incompatible 
with comfort. Ever and anon would Franz yell himself black 
in the face, and awake the most continuously melodious roll of 
echoes I ever heard. And so we journeyed up. Meanwhile, 
the weatherhad changed. Black clouds had come rolling up, 
and were gathering ominously above us. It was evident that 
we could not hope to reach the summit, even if practicable, 
that day. Still we persevered desperately, in the hope of see- 
ing some possible route for a future attack. But progress with 
a caravan of five is necessarily slow, and I doubt not that it 
would have been a wiser plan to have divided into two parties. 
We bore well to the left, to where a huge square tower of rock 
forms a conspicuous landmark. We then ascended, the climbin: 
being now much stiffer, straight up a spurious couloir, an 
VOL. VII.—NO. XLVI. G 
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finally reached a point on the western ridge, overlooking the 
Montanvert, close to the spot where this ridge abuts on the cor- 
responding face of the peak. Here a halt was called, for two 
reasons. In the first place, a few flakes of snow were already be- 
inning to fall, and the gathering clouds betokened more to fol- 
rox. Secondly, it was apparently impossible to ascend any higher 
from the point we had reached. We therefore cast off the 
rope, and clambered separately to various — of "i 
survey the work before us. The summit of the peak, enveloped 
in thin cloud, towered at no great height above us; and, at the 
pace we had been going, an hour’s climb would havesufficed to 
reach it. But the way and means thereto were not inviting. 
Through the mist we saw indistinctly a formuidabbeseetieean 
pendicular crack in the rock-face somewhat to our left; which 
apparently-constituted. the only possible: route to’ a» higher 
level. But to reach the base of this crack would have required 
a ladder of at least fifty feet in length. We had no such luxury, 
nor could we have dragged it to the point whereon we stood, if 
we had been so provided. The only remaining plan was there- 
fore to get on to the NE. face again, and work round, so as to 
search for some more practicable route. But this would haye 
of necessity involved a considerable descent. While we 
debated the mists swept up thicker and thicker from below, 
concealing the peak, and cutting off all the view. The wind 
regan to rise, and a sharp storm of hail and sleet descended. 
It became piercingly cold—we looked blue literally and fi 
tively... Hints were dropped about the difficulty of descend- 
ing rocks glazed over with ice, with the proper amount of de- 
liberation.’ It was obviously impossible to go up, and might soon 
become very difficult to get down, so, somewhat reluctantly, we 
decided to return. Having built a small stone man, the rope 
was readjusted, and half an hour’s descent put us out of the 
mist and snow. Alexander now suggested that we should 
. bivouac where we were, and try again the next day. © This 
ot ype was promptly and unanimously negatived, after: we 
ad inspected our store of provisions; a tablespoonful of 
wine, three or four rolls, and a small piece of cheese, somewhat 
warm and fluffy from a prolonged residence in the porter’s 
et, constituted our entire stock. The idea of subsisting 
or a day and a half on this was eminently ridiculous. We de- 
scended, therefore, by our old tracks, reaching the Montanvert 
about 7.30 p.m., and Chamonix | hr. later, making in all 
192 hrs., inclusive of numerous halts. It was nifeoedl that if 
the weather were decent on the Wednesday we would have 
another try. The next day was spent chiefly in M. Couttet’s 
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excellent plunge-bath, a proceeding which excited lively fears 
amongst the worthy Chamoniards as to our sanity. Great 
preparations were made for an early start. The idea of its 
being distasteful to rise again at the hour when a London ball 
begins was scouted, as it usually is, over-night. I impressed 
on the intelligent Boots, with great earnestness, the desirability 
of awaking me precisely at midnight. With a sort of half- 
ap vee ae that I should probably feel inclined to throw a 
ootjack at him in the morning, I turned in. Punctually to 
the moment he came, and abominably well he fulfilled his 
mission, rendered doubly zealous by the fact that my departure 
was the signal for his retiring. Having arrayed myself as 
successfully as one usually does when half-asleep, I turned out 
in a dishevelled state, and found the rest of the party in the 
little space in front of the hotel. They presented a somewhat 
singular spectacle. Each gentleman had his hands thrust 
down as far as convenient into his trousers pockets. The face 
of each was upturned to the sky with a dismal expression. No 
word was spoken, for the cause of this despondency was obvious 
enough. Under the benign influence of a gentle sou’-wester 
huge black clouds had come rolling up from Italy, and had 
filled the valley to within a few feet of the bases of the moun- 
tains. The atmosphere was warm and unpleasant—somethin 
like that of the Leukerbad baths. The great banks of eget 
slid gently by, as it seemed, within a few feet of our heads. 
Starting under the circumstances appeared ridiculous, and so, 
after a somewhat deliberate survey of the scene, we decided. 
pan settled this point, we proceeded to take another length- 
ened observation of the rather monotonous prospect. We might 
have continued this process indefinitely, had not some one more 
awake than the rest pointed out that if we could not start it 
would be as well to go to bed again. Struck by the force of 
this remark, we made our separate exits, A scurvy practical 
joke did the clerk of the weather play on us that night. In the 
morning I awoke with a start to find the bright sunbeams stream- 
ing in through the window, to find a cloudless sky, to see 
the outline of every peak sharply defined in the clear morning 
air. A more perfect morning for our projected expedition could 
not have been imagined. Some ill-timed chaff at breakfast, 
referring pointedly to people who talked a good deal over 
digite abont early starts, goaded me to desperation. I de- 
termined to have one more try at the peak, whatever the 
weather might prove, next day. Stimulated by the pleasi 
consciousness that I ought to be moving homewards, we passe 
a doubly enjoyable day on the Brévent, and at 11.45 the same 
e2 
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evening started in real earnest, determined to test our powers 
to the utmost. Arriving at the Montanvert, we found a 
noisily preparing to brave the perils of the Col du Géant, who 
dilated very seriously on the dangers of the pass, and who were 
all arrayed in brand-new gaiters and veils of the most vivid hue 
for the occasion. Quitting these triflers, we descended rapidly 
to the glacier. Here the guides, who did not now seem very 
anxious to attack the mountain again, began to look graye. 
In truth, if it had not been for our previous day’s lesson we 
should probably have turned back, for the mountain was 
entirely concealed by a thick drifting mist. The guides flatly 
refused to try it in this condition. We were determined not 
to give it up, and so a compromise had to be effected; and we 
settled to wait for an hour or so, and see if matters mended. 
Accordingly we stretched ourselves out on a sloping bank of 
rock, like a series of gigantic starfishes, prepared to resume our 
journey at the slightest indication of a change for the better. 
But repose at such a time is seductive, and as I lay and dozed 
on the damp rock strange heretical thoughts stole insinuatingly 
over me. hy grind up this mountain, when one can rest in 
comfort on these knobby rocks? Why toil over moraine, 
lacier, and rock? Is it vanity, or Here were my 
owsy meditations cut short by the announcement that the 
clouds were lifting, and it was therefore convenient to be off. 
With a good deal of growling and stretching we started, though 
much against the inclination of the guides. The vast robe of 
cloud soon resolved itself into a long streamer from the top of 
our peak, and we felt that the weather would this time be no 
excuse for failure. We clambered slowly but steadily up in 
our old tracks, and did not halt for breakfast till half-way u 
the glacier. The guides, now that they were fairly s . 
began to grow more keen for victory, and even asserted, with 
rather unblushing effrontery, that they had predicted fine 
weather all along. This statement I did not deem it politic to 
contradict, even had I not been engaged at the moment on a 
very tough sandwich, whereof the meat would come out all at 
once. Our idea was to follow our former route, forthe most 
part; but instead of working over to the Montanvert or left side 
of the mountain, to keep more to the right, to hit off a cou- 
loir which existed only in Alexander’s imagination, 

By acting on this plan we improved considerably on the de- 
tails of our old route. The rocks were warm and grateful, and 
our apes was fast in consequence. As soon as we were in 
sight of the rock-tower before mentioned we struck off to the 
right, and at once became involved in difficulties. We made 
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our way chiefly up aseries of short flat couloirs, with remark- 
ably few inequalities on the surface of the rocks. Everyone 
had to depend on his own unaided efforts, for an almost in- 
variable negative was returned to the query of ‘ Sind sie fest?’ 
Our spirits rose as we perceived that we had already got higher 
than at our former attempt. Still we made progress. Ever 
did the leader respond favourably to the interrogation of ‘Geht’s 
gut up topside,’ or some kindred remark. As usual when 
things go well, Franz kept up an unceasing chatter to himself, 
and the stolid porter worked up quite a pleasing expression of 
satisfaction; nevertheless, he spake not, but pulled ever at his 


empty pipe. By dint of wriggling over a smooth sloping stone 
slab we had got into a narrow steep rock couloir, which we 
hoped would Tead us up to a good height. Alexander had, aided 
by much pushing and prodding from below, just topped a great 
overhanging boulder which cut off the view above from the 
rest of the party. I felt that it was the critical moment of the 
expedition, and we all waited anxiously for the verdict. The 
top, we knew, could not be far off. ‘ How is it?’ we shouted. 
A torrent of patois was showered down on Franz, and an ani- 
mated conversation went on for a minute or two. Then we 
hoisted Franz up. The chatter was redoubled. ‘ What does it 
look like ?’ we demanded. ‘ Not possible from where we are,’ 
was the melancholy answer. It was a cruel disappointment. 
I could not express my sensations ; but the porter could. He 
came to the rescue. He opened his mouth for the first time 
and spoke—and he said very loud indeed that it was ‘ver 
dammte.’ I could not have done it better myself. That is just 
what it was. Who would assert that a justly provoked exple- 
tive is not wholesome? It is as much relief at times as the 
taking off of a tight boot. Having made this remark, the porter 
shook out some imaginary ashes, and proceeded to light some 
visionary: tobacco—sucking at a lighted match through the 
medium of his empty pipe. I could not believe at first that we 
were to be baulked so near the summit, which we had seen a 
few minutes previously, apparently within a quarter of an hour’s 
climb. It was not till Alexander had tried again and again to 
storm the almost vertical wall of smooth rock, and had shown 
the utter impossibility of turning it, either right or left, that we 
felt we were really beaten. Beaten, I think I may say, honour- 
ably, but still beaten. One more forlorn chance remained. We 
might try the W. face of the mountain from the spot we had 
reached at our first attempt, when the weather had put its veto 
on farther progress. For this, then, we made, though with but 
little hope of doing much good thereby. It was attained with- 
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out much difficulty, though we had to descend a good way before 
we were able to work round on the face of the mountain. A 
few stones, some of rather formidable size, fell about us while 
we were engaged on this part of our work. On the whole, 
though, the mountain is remarkably free from these annoyances, 
there being in truth but few loose stones to fall. In about 14 hrs. 
we édclind our former point. We saw now distinctly how much 
higher we had attained by our new route, and saw also much 
what we expected, Progress directly upwards from where we 
stood was distinctly impossible, not only at the first part, but 
also above—a part that the previous day’s mist had concealed 
from view. Everything seemed to overhang that was not ab- 
solutely vertical, and the few small cracks that might have af- 
forded hand and foot hold led nowhere in particular. Altogether 
it was depressing, and we agreed to go home. Here it occurred 
to the porter for the first time that his pipe was empty. He 
thereupon made his second remark, which consisted in an. 
audible request for tobacco. Then did we hasten down, sprawl- 
ing and scrambling. We—that is, the porter—had dragged up 
a length of about 200 ft. of rope, thinking that it might be 
useful in the descent; but this part of the climb proved to be 
the easiest. On the glacier we attempted a sitting glissade, 
which was a marked failure; but I succeeded oloristiah when 
crossing the smooth rocky bed of the little stream below—a — 
performance, I may state, as unintentional as it was painful. 
We ran hard across the glacier, for the shades of night drew on 
apace, and reached Chamonix at 8.30, leaving the guides at the 
Montanvert with half a bottle of thin red wine between three 
of them. 

We were overtaken by Edouard Cupelin on our way down, 
and he treated us to a remarkably sensational account of his 
adventures on the peak. However, he was the only Chamonix 
guide I came across who seemed to think the ascent possible, 
and is therefore entitled to respect. 

Our second expedition thus, from first to last, occupied about 
204 hrs. ; but the halts were not nearly so numerous as on the 
first day. The experience of our two days’ climbing on the 
peak led us to the conclusion that our general line of attack was 
the right one. I am sure that if the mountain is ever ascended 
it will be by this S. face. On each occasion we-were unable to 
study much the other parts of this side, owing to the peculiar 
character of the rocks, our climbing being chiefly in couloirs. It 
is extremely difficult to get from one part of the face to another 
when at any height without descending first, and I think it will 
only be by trying in succession from below the different parts of 
the face that a possible route will ultimately be found. The final 
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peak, which from this side shoots up clearly defined from the 
great mass of the mountain, appeared tolerably easy of ascent, if 
one could only reach its base. A sort of depression extends three 
parts of the way round the base, and the edge of this moat seemed 
as far as we saw to be defended by an inaccessible belt of vertical 
rock. Some crack, however, must surely exist somewhere, 
though it will probably require close investigation and much 
perseverance to discover it. The rocks themselves are wholly 
unlike oe we ever met with elsewhere. One is constantly brought 
to a standstill by great vertical slabs of rock, which are fitted 
together with the most irritatingly perfect accuracy. Progress 
upwards, when above the level of the middle of the face, ne- 
cessitates a series of fatiguing gymnastics, like swimming up 
hill; but the rocks, where they are accessible, proved invariably 
firm and good, The mountain is singularly free from any danger, 
and it is sheer difficulty that stops one. We saw the mountain 
pcg atits very best. The snow on the rocks, which proved 
such a formidable difficulty in Mr. Pendlebury’s attempt, had 
almost entirely disappeared before our assault,and the rocks 
themselves were warm. The weather, too, on the second day was 
perfect, and we have no excuse on that score. Such is the his-' 
tory of our two failures. The older members of the Club (I 
speak with the utmost veneration) have left us, the youthful as- 

ts, but little to do in the Alps. The Meije, the Géant, the 

are for us, as the Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn and Matterhorn 
were for them. We follow them meekly, either by walking 
up their mountains by new routes, or by climbing some des- 

ised outstanding spur of the peaks they first trod under foot. 
ey have left us but these rock aiguilles. They have picked 

out the plums and left us the stones. Yet are these not con- 
sidered Sictealends The Aiguille Blaitiére has been nearly con- 
quered;* the Dent du Géant has been seriously attacked; and 
even the weak points, if any, of the Meije have been hopefully 
criticised. Some future generation may arise who will laugh 
our puny efforts at climbing to scorn. Then may the Aiguille 
du and the Dent du Géant constitute but two of the 
‘courses extraordinaires ’ which every guide of the valley will 
of course have done before he can legitimately enrol himself in 
the clan. But that time is, I fancy, far distant. Ere such things 
happen we shall see a bridge across the Channel, soap provided 
in Continental hotels, respectable rooms for the Alpine Club, or 
anything else unlikely. This opens up a wide field of thought 
into which I dare not enter. 


* See a notice of the successful ascent of this peak by Mr. Whitwell, 
infra.—Ep. 
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DAUPHINE IN 1873. .By F. Garpiner. 


N Sunday, June 8, our party, consisting of the Rey. C. 
Taylor, R. and W. M. Pendlebury, T. Cox, and myself, 
joined our guides, Hans Baumann, Peter Baumann, Peter 
Knubel, J. M. Lochmatter, and a porter, at Grenoble. We 
were probably the most numerous mountaineering party that 
had ever entered this district, and our strange attire, ropes, 
axes, &c. created a curiosity amongst the townspeople which 
audibly gave vent to itself in various speculations, the favourite 
idea being that we were Germans, which coming from a pro- 
vincial French population cannot be considered complimentary. 
I have since heard from Miss Brevoort, who visited this district 
after us, that at Venose and St. Christophe the same idea was 
prevalent; also that our party was collectively known as ‘les 
dix,’ while Cox and myself were known respectively by the 
names of ‘le grand brun,’ and ‘ le grand blond.’ Having pro- 
cured two ‘corbeilles,’ or carriages, which looked somewhat 
like four-post bedsteads set upon wheels, we proceeded to 
Bourg d’Oisans. The scenery en route is fairly picturesque, 
but terribly marred by an unlimited prospect of straight road, 
monotonously planted with equidistant poplars. It was past 
midnight when we arrived at the Hotel Milan, at Bourg 
d’Oisans, and it required our united efforts to rouse the 
landlord, who, when he appeared, informed us that the house 
was full, owing to some local féte; but after some persuasion he 
said he would consult Madame, leaving us in the meantime in 
the kitchen of the establishment, which was literally festooned 
with flies carrying on a most lively conversation amongst 
themselves, At last our host appeared, stating that having 
applied some persuasion to the occupants of one of the upper 
rooms (whether moral or forcible he did not say), they had 
vacated it in our favour. We were then all five conducted 
into it, and left to make ourselves as comfortable as we could 
with two beds, one chair, two chamois-skins and one miniature 
jug and basin. Early next morning we arranged our store of 
provisions in different parcels, sending a portion of them to 
La Grave, but the greater quantity and the tent we took with 
us to La Bérarde. Since the visit of Mr. Moore’s party, in 
1864, the.Jandlord told me that he had not been visited by 
English mountaineers, Mr. Coolidge and Miss Brevoort never 
having passed through this town. He remembered Mr. Moore 
and pS members of his party, but did not know their names. 
‘Le Monsieur Tuckett’ he specially enquired for. Our break- 
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fast was substantial and good, but the charge would have been 
extravagant even ata Grand Hétel. We took a carriage as 
far as the junction of the Char road to Venosc, with the main 
road crossing the Col du Lauteret ; and leaving our guides to 
follow with the tent and provisions, proceeded on foot to 
Venose, a prettily situated village, among trees, meadows, and 
cornfields, the latter somewhat too brilliantly illuminated by 
bright scarlet poppies to give a good return to their owners. 
This was the last bit of really pastoral scenery that we were 
destined to behold for many days; once the village is out of 
sight, the valley becomes extremely bare and desolate. The 
mule-path to La Bérarde has been constructed upon the most 
unscientific principles, alternately ascending and descending in 
a most wearisome manner. At St. Christophe we found the 
inn tolerably decent, but, like most other things in Dauphiné, 
rather unwashed. The natives were friendly but curious. One 
of the more curious enquired the, to them, inexplicable reason 
of our appearance in these parts. When we told him that it 
was for the purpose of ascending mountains, and crossing snow 
and glacier passes, he shook his head doubtingly and replied, 
‘ Mais ce n’est pas possible, il y a trop de neige.’ The first part 
of his observation we proved before we left Dauphiné to be 
incorrect, but the latter portion, ‘il y a trop de neige,’ we 
occasionally found to be most uncomfortably true. Here our 
divided, Cox and the Pendleburys going on to La 
érarde, while Taylor and myself remained behind until the 
mules came up. When they arrived the baggage had to be 
transferred to fresh ones, and then came the question of settle- 
ment, the prevailing idea being that our nationality was that of 
the obnoxious Prussian. I presume this heroic Frenchman 
acted on the principle of ‘spoiling the enemy ;’ certain it was 
that his charge was exorbitant to the last degree. His original 
demand he somewhat abated, and we separated with feelings of 
mutual indignation. From St. Christophe to La Bérarde the 
valley is indeed desolate ; the only village between them is Les 
Etages, which is certainly the most filthy and wretched village 
I have seen in any part of the Alps, possibly excepting 
Ailefroide, in the Val Louise. La Bérarde is not in my opinion 
nearly so obnoxious. There is said to be a fine view of Les 
Ecrins from Les Etages, but as it was dusk when we passed 
we did not see it. At La Bérarde we found the famille 
Rodier waiting up to receive us. The kitchen and general 
living-room, though small and very dirty, were free from any par- 
ticularly offensive smell, and overhead was a very good grange, 
somewhat over-ventilated, but with plenty of clean straw, 
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where we found our companions comfortably arranged for the 
night. Old Rodier is now very infirm, and quite past work of 
any kind; he spends most of his time moping in the chimney- 
corner. Rodier ji/s, although only a middle-aged man, tells 
me that his health is not at all good, and that he is now quite 
unable to act as either guide or porter. He has a son of about 
sixteen, who looks a strong young fellow, but he has never 
been upon any mountaineering expedition, so that this central 
and most important mountaineering position in Dauphiné is 
absolutely destitute of both guides and porters. We certainly 
never saw anyone who could act in either capacity. Our first 
excursion was from La Bérarde to La Grave, over the ridge 
extending from the Meije to the Grande Ruine, at the most 
northerly part. Our imaginations, fired by an account of a 
possible col in Mr. Moore’s book, ‘The Alps in 1864,’ took us 
in this direction. We did not make the col we had hoped, but 
crossed the ridge considerably north of the Col des Cavalles at 
the respectable height of 12,000 feet, thereby making the 
highest col in Dauphiné. Looking at it from a utilitarian 
point of view, our col is practically of little use, but the view 
from its summit and the whole nature of the excursion must, 
I think, compare favourably in a mountaineering point of view 
with its rival, the Col des Cavalles. From what we had heard 
of the Vallon des Etangons we expected to find a valley of 
stones resembling some of the moraines in the Oberland, 
Luckily this was not our case, the backwardness of the season 
mercifully covering these sources of annoyance with a con- 
siderable layer of snow. Our utter disregard of the pre- 
cepts of Mr. Ball for a first day’s excursion produced the 
usual effects amongst our party, culminating in my case in a 
complete rebellion of the bilious system, aided and abetted by 
a stifling south wind. The ascent to the summit of our col was 
made over the débris of avalanches, in fairly consistent snow, 
which had completely sealed the crevasses of the Etangons 
glacier. The commencement of the descent was steep, and 
required some care, but soon we got on to tolerably easy snow- 
slopes, and had the felicity of glissading down the Cayalles 
glacier, which, like its neighbour, the Etangons, had not yet 
opened its crevasses. On every side the valley along which 
we passed was closed in by impracticable-looking rocks, 
especially those of the Grande Ruine, which is one of those 
peaks that utterly deceive. First Mr. Bonney, then we our- 
selves, looked upon it as either inaccessible or extremely 
difficult. Shortly after our visit Mr. Coolidge and Miss 
Brevyoort reached its summit in fifty minutes from the Col de 
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la Casse déserte. This valley opens into the upper valley of 
the Romanche, which we found still covered with snow. We 
descended in a straggling manner, Taylor and myself re- 
maining behind to indulge in the chilly luxury of a bath in the 
glacier stream; we then emerged upon the Lauteret road, 
and shortly afterwards reached the village of Villard 
d’Aréne, amongst fields white with heavily-scented narcissi. 
Passing through the petroleum-flavoured tunnel between 
Villard d’Aréne and La Grave, we were welcomed by the 
estimable Juge; and taking all things into consideration, I 
have little hesitation in saying that his inn is the best in 
Dauphiné, with clean beds and fairly provisioned. He is said 
to be somewhat exorbitant in his charges, but one of our first 
cares was to duly impress him with the majesty and importance 
of the Alpine Club, which certainly in our case was a pre- 
ventive against rapacity. Madame Juge entertains primitive 
ideas regarding the washing of floors and the management of 
her cuisine, but she was remarkably willing, and vexed her 
French soul by preparing our viands without garlic, upon our 
representing that it was rather offensive than otherwise, which 
may be regarded as an enormous concession to the eccen- 
tricities of the insulaires. The famous and unveracious Pic 
descended upon us as soon as the arrival of our party became 
known in the village. He had some strange if not strictly 
trustworthy anecdotes to tell about his own prowess, and is 
extremely sceptical about the ascent of Les Hocind in 1864, 
darkly hinting that he knew a way to the summit. His account 
of crossing the Breche de la Meije in midwinter with Mr. 
Moore was quite tragic. Exhibiting a pair of large and very 
dirty hands, remarkably devoid of nails (the latter phenomenon 
caused, according to his own account, by a combination of 
frostbite and heroic devotion to the service of the said Mr. 
Moore), and seeing me with a green-covered book in my hands, 
entitled ‘ The Alps in 1864,’ he pointed to it with pardonable 

ride, and said, ‘ I am written about in that book.’ Ah! sweet 
Pic, could you but read an English book ! 


Oh, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


Two days, owing to bad weather, we were compelled to spend 
chez Juge; but on June 13 the weather had cleared suffi- 
ciently to enable us to make the ascent of Peyrou d’ Amont, a 
peak under 10,000 ft., intervening between La Grave and the 
peaks of the Rateau and the Meije, giving a superb view of 
these two mountains and their glaciers, The summit was 
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reached without any difficulty, the latter part of the ascent be- 
ing over soft snow. From our perch we cast longing eyes u 
the unscaled summit of the Meije, which feom deh a ison 
looked extremely grand, and quite as formidable as the Aiguille 
du Dru. Our descent to La Grave was made by the glacier of 
the Rateau, the whole excursion occupying under 6 hrs. Next 
morning, at one o’clock, Knubel knocked at my door, told me the 
time, and suggested that I should get up and look at the weather. 
It was one of those dubious mornings that are so especially aggra- 

vating to a mountaineer—not positively bad, and yet scarcel 

good enough to warrant a start. W. M. Pendlebury and myse 

then consulted, and decided to postpone our start for a couple of 

hours. We wished to add another member of the party to our 
consultation ; but as his door was bolted from the inside, and as 

he refused to get up, sagely remarking, in most drowsy tones, 
that he’d ‘leave all to the guides,’ we were unable to get the 
benefit of his judgment. Towards three o’clock things looked 
a little brighter, though fine weather was by no means certain ; 
and just at daybreak we started to ascend the Rateau. After 
the bad weather of the two preceding days the condition of the 
snow was most abominable, and sometimes almost dangerous. 
At a height of only 6,000 ft., the snow commenced, and we put 
on our gaiters for the day. I mention this to show how low the 
snow was lying. Beyond the usual difficulties encountered 
when the snow is in bad condition we met with no incident 
worthy of notice until we approached the ridge connecting the 
Meije and Rateau, where the wind suddenly changed to the 
N., and gradually increased in violence, bringing clouds of soft 
dry snow that chilled us tothe bone. Then the guides deter- 
mined to take to the ridge, which was of the worst possible 
description, the rocks being loose and covered with ice, haying 
a snow cornice on both sides. We were a long time upon this 
horrible aréte without making much progress; and the wind 
constantly increasing in violence, were forced to return when 
almost within reach of the summit. Under more favourable 
circumstances I feel convinced that we should have succeeded. 
In descending the snow was in a most dangerous condition, 
and we divided our party, so as to travel in different tracks and 
prevent the avalanches that one party caused from falling on 
the other. We had been watched from La Grave, and Madame 
Juge told me that at one time they thought they saw us swept 
down by an avalanche; and so convinced was she that it was so, 
that until she beheld our party all intact, descending the 
meadows flanking the Meije, all preparations for our dinner had 
been postponed. 
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The following morning was beautifully fine, and we got our 
first real view from La Grave of the superb mountain mass of 
the Meije; but the wind was still very high, and judging from 
- the clouds of snow eddying round the summit of our coveted 
Rateau, we should probably have been again defeated had we 
been upon it. Shortly after mid-day we retraced our steps to 
the upper valley of the Romanche, and bivouaced near the 
junction of that valley with Clot des Cavalles. 

An abandoned hut in connection with some mines that had 
formerly been worked near this gave us excellent shelter for 
the night. The door was secured; but the almost total absence 
of roof in many places enabled us to effect an entrance by that 
means. The position was very grand and desolate; and it was 
just one of those evenings that are so especially delightful for 
a bivouac—the night bright and sharp, but not too cold; and 
pe oe for the following day’s excursion all that could be 


Our supper had been most comfortably cooked by an ap- 
paratus made under the directions of Mr. F. F. Tuckett, by 
which over a gallon of soup could be cooked by the aid of a 
handful of charcoal in about 15 or 20 min., and kept hot for a 
considerable time. It was upon occasions of this sort that we 
fully appreciated the benefit of having brought tinned meats 
with us from England ; for at La Bérarde meat was unobtain- 
able, and at most other places, except La Grave, it was neither 
very good nor plentiful ; and as our party consisted of the for- 
midable number of ten, and might be compared to the locusts of 
the Egyptians or a party of Cook’s tourists, eating up every- 
thing be ore them, our stock was almost a necessity. At 2.15 
A.M. next morning we made a start in the dark in search of a 
new pass from the Glacier de la Plate des Agneaux to the Val- 
lon de la Bonne Pierre, or La Bérarde. Leaving the Glacier 
de la Casse désérte above us immediately to the right, we pro- 
ceeded towards the centre of the Glacier de la Plate des 
Agneaux, opposite the Roche Faurio, and discussed the pos- 
sibility of ascending that peak from this side, and then mounted 
the glacier in a westerly direction. Between the Roche 
d'Alvau and Téte de la Charriére a very narrow break in the 
ridge gave promise of a pass; this was led up to by a narrow 
and steep couloir. We decided to make for this gap, and the 
snow, which completely covered the glacier, being in good condi- 
tion, made rapid progress. The surface of the snow was almost 
blackened by an extraordinary number of glacier-fleas, finding 
no doubt, with others of their species, a congenial home in the 
Dauphiné Alps. The couloir, when reached, was found filled 
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with avalanche snow in fairly good order, and the summit was 
reached at 7.15, A.m., exactly 5 hrs. from the time we had left 
our sleeping-quarters. Mr. Coolidge, a few weeks later, crossed 
the Col de la Casse désérte, and, owing to some misconception 
on his part, confused our col with his. I have had some cor- 
respondence with him on the subject, and find the distinguish- 
ing features of each strongly marked. We estimate the height 
of our col at 10,700 ft. (aneroid), while that of the Casse dé- 
sérte is 11,516 ft. The summit of our col was a deep and nar- 
row cleft, through which two men could scarcely pass abreast, 
bounded by perpendicular rocks; while that of the Casse dé- 
sérte, although narrow, was not extremely so. The view from 
the Col de la Casse désérte included Les Ecrins and the Vallon 
des Etancons, but a wall of rock to the left hid La Bérarde. 
Now, from our col La Bérarde was distinctly visible, while the 
wall of rocks to the right shut out the Vallon des Etangons, and 
throughout the entire excursion we never saw Les Ecrins. The 
descent from Mr. Coolidge’s col was made into the Vallon des 
Etangons, ours into the Vallon de la Bonne Pierre. Having 
built a stone man, we discussed the probabilities of completing 
our excursion and a name wherewith to christen our pass. We 
decided to substitute the word bréche for col, as conveying a 
better idea of the nature of the pass, and after some discussion 
decided to name it Bréche de la Charriére. Juge, the inn- 
keeper at La Grave, told me that in Dauphiné patois Charriére 
signifies a place swept by avalanches, or where avalanches fre- 
quently fall. As we mounted to our col by the aid of avalanche 
débris, I think that we may consider the pass appropriately 
named. 

The first part of the descent was made over easy snow-slopes, 
until our progress was arrested by some very steep rocks over- 
looking the Vallon de la Bonne Pierre. Here we found some 
difficulty in obtaining a couloir to descend by, which caused 
the loss of about }hr. At last finding the object of our search, 
we descended towards the moraine of the Bonne Pierre glacier, 
which, I fancy, is sarcastically so named; that moraine I shall 
certainly distinguish above other Alpine bugbears, as bearing 
the palm. During the whole excursion we had not once been 
roped, which was a great relief. The wisdom of the proceeding 
I somewhat doubt, as our porter, a most cheerful fellow, who 
had been carrying an enormous bundle with the utmost uncon- 
cern, had a nasty slip in descending the couloir. We reached 
La Bérarde at 10.30 a.m., 8} hours from the time we had left 
our eri os including all halts. 

Our porter had, some days previously, taken a stock of pro- 
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visions and our tent to the small spot of green at the head of 
the Vallon des Etancons, appropriately termed by Mr. Moore, 
in his book, the ‘ oasis,’ for it certainly is the only spot in this 
desert of stones where one can bivouac with any degree of com- 
fort, and I think the name might be retained with benefit to 
future comers. To this place we proceeded, after a couple of 
hours’ rest at La Bérarde, pitched our tent, and cooked our supper 
intending to assault the Rateau from this side on the following 
day. ‘ Mais I’ homme propose, Dieu dispose,’ as Knubel piously 
observed, for it was fated otherwise. Wehad just settled down 
inside our tent, when it commenced to rain; the whole of the 
next day it rained without intermission, and we found ourselves 
rather cramped in our linen habitation. Threepenny loo, the 
sal of an Arabic grammar and Mr. Ball’s ‘ Dauphiné 
ae and the constant compounding of fearfully and wonder- 
y made dishes of food formed our employment for the 
day. The rain continuing the next day, we at 4 P.M. deter- 
mined to descend to La Bérarde, leaving our tent, &c. in 
charge of the porter. We then held a council of war, and de- 
termined to attack the Sommet des Rouies, as the guides con- 
sidered that, after the very bad weather of the past two days, 
the Rateau would not be quite safe. When Rodier woke us 
next morning he announced the state of the weather as ‘encore 
un peu malade.’ However, we determined to start, and at 
3.15 A.M. we set out, excepting R. Pendlebury, who had hurt 
his foot, and the guide, Peter Baumann. We ascended gradually 
along the Vallon de la Pilatte until we reached the moraine of 
the Glacier du Chardonnet, from which side we had determined 
to assail our peak. Towards daylight the weather showed signs 
of improvement, and later on it became quite fine. The occa- 
sional glimpses of rocky peaks and patches of snow through 
the mist, sometimes illuminated by the rising sun, were ex- 
ceedingly weird and beautiful. The snow was in dreadfully 
bad condition, and we took to the rocks as much as possible. The 
question then arose, which was our mountain? as we were 
surrounded on all sides by peaks innumerable and fantastic. 
We were obliged to be guided entirely by the map; and after 
mounting a considerable height, saw a peak which we mistook 
for the Reminet des Rouies straight before us, and accordingly 
ascended it; but to our disgust found ourselves upon one of 
the nameless peaks of the Clochatel group, which was con- 
nected with the Rouies by a narrow and somewhat formidable 
aréte. As, with the snow in such bad condition, we did not relish 
descending by the way we had come up, and then re-mounti 
towards the Rouies, it was determined to try the aréte. This 
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we found fully as difficult but not quite so long as we had ex- 
pected; and after a little step-cutting on the ridge leading to 
the summit, we finally reached our goal at 12.15, just in time to 
enjoy a superb view of, I may say, almost the entire range of 
the Dauphiné Alps. One of our first cares was to look for the 
Aiguille d’ Olan, marked on the French map 3,883 métres, and, 
according to that calculation, one of the highest peaks in the 
district. Although it is not, like the Mount Iseran, non-exist- 
ing, its height has been, through some error, considerably over- 
estimated, and is in fact lower than its companion, the Pic 
d’Olan. Our descent was made very rapidly ; but the extremely 
unstable condition of the snow caused us some anxiety, and :t 
was with satisfaction that we regained the Chardonnet glacier. 
At 4 p.m. we reached La Bérarde, and found the domestic 
economy of Madame Rodier’s establishment somewhat deranged 
by the annual bread-baking, and the interior and its inhabi- 
tants somewhat more untidy than ever. Old Rodier was placed 
well out of the way in a twilight corner where the full light of 
day had never shone, incoherently informing the assembled 
members of our party of the prowess of Mr. Moore, who had 
visited him at mid-winter, and ‘ cette dame Américaine qui est 
si gentille.’”. The combination of bread-baking and old Rodier’s 
conversation proving too much for us, we carried our food and 
a portion of the household delf outside. The crockery of the 
establishment is of the most startling description, painted in 
rainbow hues, and may be divided into two classes, the senti- 
mental and interrogatory ; the former expressing in blue paint 
and numerous flourishes sentiments as ‘ Je t’aime, aimez moi;’ 
and the latter such as ‘ Etes-vous sage? Aimez-vous la musique?” 
The all-important question of the next excursion was then dis- 
cussed, and, after some debate, we decided to separate; the 
Pendleburys and Cox to ascend the Grande Aiguille, with 
Peter Baumann and Lochmatter, while Taylor and I were to 
mount the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre, with Hans Baumann, 
Peter Knubel and the porter, to reconnoitre the Roche Faurio, 
which, I contended, could be ascended from this side. The 
day was beautifully fine, and anything more sublime than the 
view from the spot where we pitched our tent cannot be 
imagined. That most beautiful of Alpine peaks, Les Ecrins, 
re us, formed the most prominent object in the 
view. Having deposited our impedimenta, we proceeded to 
thoroughly examine the peak, which both Baumann and Knubel 
pronounced difficult but feasible. We then returned to our gite 
at about 2 o’clock, sent the porter back to La Bérarde with a 
message to the rest of our party to come up, and luxuriated for 
the rest of the afternoon, indolently wondering whether ‘ those 
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other fellows, had reached the summit of the Grande Aiguille, 
and whether they would mount to the gite that night.’ 

At length, as it was commencing to get dark, we began to 
fear that they were not coming; but between 8 and 9 o’clock 
we heard a faint shout in the distance, and yelled in return to 
the best of our ability. We had all rather snubbed the Grande 
Aiguille, and, owing to a mistaken estimate of its height, our 
companions had started too late in the day, and found the snow 
in very bad order. Mr. W. M. Pendlebury has written an 
account of that expedition, with full details of the day’s work, 
which will form a supplement to this paper. 

The guides, having no shelter for the night, smoked their 
pipes and kept up a continual conversation, which was distinctly 
audible to the occupants of the tent, and somewhat successfully 
murdered sleep, so that we were not sorry when Knubel came 
to the door at 1.30 a.m. with some hot cocoa, which, with 
some dry-as-dust bread, was dignified by the name of break- 
fast. At 2.45 A.M. we started, and reached the base of the 
Roche Faurio just at daybreak. We commenced the ascent 
by a steep couloir to the left of the Col des Ecrins ; but as we 
had many steps to cut, and the rocks on the left side looked 
more practicable, we deserted it for them. We then hore 
continually to the left, crossing numerous couloirs and occa- 
sionally mounting by them, but mostly keeping to the rocks. 
Haying gained the ridge half-way to the Col des Kerins, we 
followed it to the top. This was certainly one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of the day’s work, as this ridge, like most others in 
Dauphiné, is of excessive sharpness and horribly rotten. We 
arrived on the summit at 9 A.M. without any incident worthy 
of note, except that one of our party had, in getting over a 
rather difficult place, let his pocket-book, containing between 
40/. and 501., fall out of his pocket. It was rapidly disappearing 
in the direction of the Bonne Pierre Glacier, when a friendly 
ledge of rock consented to retain it for the benefit of the 
owner, who was regarding it from above with a dismayed 
countenance ; it was rescued by him a few minutes afterwards. 
During the different excursions we had made we had seen Les 
Ecrins from many points of view, but from none of them did it 
appear so beautiful as from the summit of the Roche Faurio, 
rising in unmistakable pre-eminence above every other peak 
in the district, and clothed in one unbroken sheet of snow from 
base to summit. No mountain that I have yet seen can, in my 
opinion, surpass it in beauty. When on the summit we held 
a discussion as to whether we should return by the way we 
had come up, or descend the mountain towards the Glacier 
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Blane, and take the route of the Col des Ecrins towards Val 
Louise. We eventually decided in favour of the latter place, 
probably urged thereunto by the possibility of a decent meal 
at Ville-Val Louise, and by a wish to see that valley and the 
Pelvyoux, and to vary our expedition by descending the moun- 
tains on the other side. After we had retraced our steps fora 
short distance over the troublesome aréte leading from the 
summit, we found little difficulty in descending the slopes of 
snow leading to the Glacier Blanc. The snow was unfortu- 
nately still in bad order, and we had a most wearisome trudge 
down the glacier, which we left shortly after passing the Hotel 
Tuckett. We then descended to the Pré de Madame Carle, 
which was still partially covered with snow, and reached Aile- 
froide at 2.45 p.M., exactly twelve hours from the time we had 
left our bivouac on the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre. Anything 
more wretched than the inhabitants of this miserable little 
village cannot be conceived. The crétins of Aosta 

comparatively intellectual. The verdure of the Val Louise 
formed an agreeable contrast to the barren rocks and snow- 
slopes with which we had been satiated during the past 
week. The village of Ville is charmingly situated, and the 
houses solidly constructed. The inn, however, is not im- 
viting, not having improved, I should imagine, since it was last 
described by Alpine writers. We decided to proceed to La 
Bessée, and called out the landlord to enquire about convey- 
ances. We found him to be a brisk little Zouave, who took 
an immense interest in us and asked innumerable questions 
and kept up an incessant conversation. He drove the char in 
which I was, sitting next to me. He was a violent politician, 
holding most extraordinary views with regard to the late Franco- 
German war, and emphasising many of his remarks by nudging 
me severely in the side. At tl Bessée he consigned us to the 
tender mercies of La Mére Hubbard, whose cupboard, like that 
traditionally belonging to the name, we found extremely bare. 
Next day we returned to La Grave, vid Briangon and the 
Lanteret road. It being the Féte de Dieu, we found that prettily 
situated town profusely decorated in honour of the event. On 
our way from La Bessée we had noticed what to our uniniti- 
ated eyes seemed like the week’s washing hung across the road 
at some of the villages as we passed. Such a proceeding as a 
simultaneous washing seemed so utterly inexplicable in Dau- 
phiné, that we enquired the cause, and found that it was 
merely the household linen hung out to do honour to the féte. 
I may here remark that the inhabitants of Dauphiné seem to 
live in an atmosphere of fétes, for at the principal places we 
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visited in this district they were either engaged in or preparing 
for one. We reached La Grave just as it was getting dark, 
and were in full enjoyment of the first decent meal that we 
had had for more than a week, when the chief gendarme called 
in to see us, and to our utter astonishment informed us that we 
had been accused of feloniously breaking into the abandoned 
chalet in the upper Romanche Valley and occupying it for a 
night, and that the guardian of the chalet threatened to draw 
up a procés-verbal against us, and was coming over from 
illard d’Aréne, where he lived, to see us next morning. The 
guardian = in due course—his diabolical and filthy ap- 
pearance I shall not attempt to describe—and made numerous 
statements against us, which it is needless to say were entirely 
untrue. As I had been deputed to conduct the affair, I cut 
his accusations short ; and merely admitting that we had occu- 
ied the chalet for the night, asked him if he would take ten 
vanes for the use of it. He refusing that, I asked him how 
much he expected. ‘ Five or six hundred francs!’ he replied. 
Utter astonishment for a moment rendered me speechless ; and 
thinking that I could not have heard him aright, I asked him to 
write the amount down. Unmistakably it was fiveor six hundred 
francs. Like the man who was ‘looed’ on knave king, I con- 
sidered this a legitimate time to vent my feelings, and indig- 
nantly defied him and the terrors of a Hiecah proces-verbal, 
the fearfully extortionate nature of the demand having made 
me reckless of consequences. We were on the point of starting 
for our bivouac on the Meije, when he consented to compro- 
mise for twenty francs, and then slunk off. That night we 
ent on the slopes of the Meije, about two hours above La 
dese, and next day made the second ascent of the central 
ak, encountering some difficulty in ascending the last six hun- 
pe feet, but were amply repaid by a glorious view from the 
summit. The western and highest peak, surpassing the one 
we were upon only by a few feet, looked unspeakably formid- 
able. When Hans Baumann was questioned about it he gave 
it as his opinion that one Herr and two guides might get up, if 
they never cared to come down again. Peter Baumann, 
doubling the amount at which he usually declined anything, 
declared two thousand francs an insufficient sum to induce him 
to make the attempt. Having added a few stones to Mr. 
Coolidge’s cairn, we descended to La Grave, and next day our 
i roke up, R. Pendlebury descending to Bourg d’Oisans, 
; M. Pendlebury and Taylor crossing the Col de Galibier, 

to St. Michel, while Cox and I erossed that most fascina- 
ting of passes, the Bréche de la Meije, to La Bérarde, where 
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we packed up our belongings, settled our account with Rodier, 
and started for Bourg d’Oisans, where we found R. Pendle- 
bury, at nine o’clock that evening. Next day we passed 
through the Mont Cenis, en route for Zermatt, vid Macugnaga 
and the Old Weissthor. That Dauphiné exceeded our ex- 
pectations it is needless to say, for that will be inferred from 
the whole tenor of my paper. For wild rocky weird scenery it 
is unsurpassed by any district that I have yet seen; but the 
valley scenery is not as a rule attractive, and the Alpine tra- 
veller who merely traverses valleys and delights in the soft 
pastoral scenery of Northern Switzerland would look upon 
this district as the abomination of desolation. The accommo- 
dation was not nearly so bad as we had been led to expect. 
La Bérarde certainly cannot boast superior entertainment, 
but there is a good grange, and plenty of clean straw to 
sleep in. My companions unanimously agree with me that 
one has not to put up with very much more discomfort here 
than in other unfrequented parts of the Alps. The most 
disagreeable feature in this district is the almost universal ex- 
tortion by which we were constantly being victimised; but 
apart from these drawbacks I think 1 may safely recommend 
those mountaineers who like myself have been born into the 
world too late to make their mountaineering reputations by 
the first ascents of the Schreckhorn, the Weisshorn, or the 
Matterhorn; to go to Dauphiné and try the Créte du Pel- 
voux, the Créte de l’Encula, or the western peak of the 
Meije. 


THe GOLDEN Eacie anv ITs Eyre. By Witiiam A, 
Batiitie GROHMAN. 


HE TIROL, on which I am afraid many of the heroes of 
Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn look with feelings akin 
to contempt, presents to me, in the shape of the facility of 
haying that noblest of sport, chamois-stalking, great attractions ; 
and it is chiefly owing to the charm this sport exercises over 
my mind that for the last eight or ten years I have annually 
spent a considerable portion of the summer and autumn among 
the Kalkgebirge of the Tirol. 

The two sine gud nons—a clear head, and the willingness 
and power to undergo fatigue and hardship—remain the same 
factors of vital importance with the chamois-stalker as with 
his confrere the mountaineer; and if my ‘passion’ is of a 
somewhat more breakneck nature than mere Alpine mountain- 


. 
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eering, I find it combines all the charms of the latter pastime 
with the interest natural to one fond of sport. Of all the 
enemies disastrous to the race of the chamois the Golden 
Eagle, or Steinadler, ranks as the first. This fearfully power- 
ful bird has of late years become very rare indeed. I doubt if 
at the present moment there are more than eight or ten pairs 
existing in the Tirolk How many Switzerland harbours I 
cannot venture to say, my experience being confined to the 
Eastern Alps. 

Several years ago I assisted in an attempt to rob an eagle’s 
eyrie of its young inhabitant. The attempt failed, but left such 
a vivid impression on my mind that it was with the greatest 
pleasure I heard, soon after my arrival in Kufstein, the frontier 
town of the Tirol, in the summer of 1872, that a pair of golden 
eagles were ravaging the Brandenbergthal, and what was of 
greater import, were supposed to have their eyrie in one of the 
neighbouring side-valleys. 

he Brandenbergthal, in scenery very poor, is for its length 


‘one of the most unknown valleys in the Tirol. It opens into 


the broad Inn valley, nearly opposite the Zillerthal, and 
stretches—the valley is 40 miles long—far over the frontier 
into Bavaria, although bearing, as soon as it enters the Bava- 
rian dominions, another name. About 25 miles from the point 
where it meets the Inn valley the Johannesclause is situated. 
As the latter part of the name indicates, it is a wood-drift, one 
of the largest of its kind in the Tirol. 

Several years prior to the date of the present expedition 
I had paid a prolonged visit to this secluded spot, combining 
with fair sport the ascent of the adjacent peaks. The 
keeper of the wood-drift, old Tomerl, therefore, was an old 
acquaintance of mine, and many a time had I spent a cold 
and lonely night in some cave or under a particularly broad 
and sheltering pine with him as my companion. The even- 
ing after my receiving the welcome news of the presence of 
an eyrie found me safely installed in the little cottage of 
Tomerl, sitting before a savoury but somewhat too greasy 
smarn, prepared with special care, and in consequence, unfor- 
tunately, an over-allowance of butter, by Maudle, the buxom 
wife of my host. 

The entire isolation of the man’s house made the arrival of a 
new face an important event, and tended to induce four or 
five woodcutters, who had already retired to the general 
bedroom, the hayloft, to descend and give me, as they like- 
wise were old friends of mine, a hearty welcome. Their 
presence proved to be of great use to me, and it was not 


ee 
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long before I was perfectly informed as to the whereabouts 
of the horst, or eyrie. Their vocation as woodcutters brought 
them, while decimating a forest situated about nine miles from 
the hut at the extreme end of a narrow and wild mountain 
ravine, just opposite the eyrie, which with the usual parental 
care was built in one of the small crevices by which the Falk- — 
nerwand, a peak, the side of which towards the valley is a 
perpendicular wall some 900 or 1000 feet in height, is riven. 
The next day being Sunday, and therefore the only day these 
fellows could be of any help to me by joining the expedition, 
we determined to make an early start, in order to be able to 
return in the evening to the sheltering roof of Tomerl’s 
cottage. 

Sunrise next day found us far advanced on our road. 
On reaching, after a smart walk of more than two hours, 
the base of the wall, the site of the eyrie, I immediately 
perceived that besides being a more adventurous affair than 
I had anticipated, nothing could be done from this side of 
the peak. Indeed, the precipice seemed not only perpendicular, 
but actually inclining forward in its upper part, and this 
impression seemed to be borne out by the fact of our finding 
close to the base numerous blackened remains of fires which 
had been lit under the shelter of the cliff by belated keepers, 
or, what seemed even more probable, by poachers. 

By a circuit of considerable length we finally gained the 
summit of the peak, and on cautiously looking down, which 
we all did, ventre d terre, we perceived that 90 or 100 feet 
below us a ledge or band ran horizontally across the face of 
the wall. 

Our heavy 50 fathom }-inch rope was fastened to a stump 
of a tree, and ten minutes later we were all, with the exception 
of one man, standing on this ledge, which to our regret we 
found to be narrower than we expected—in most parts not more 
than 20 feet wide—thus necessitating the greatest care in our 
movements. Our force consisted of two keepers and six wood- 
cutters, five of whom were present; the sixth, remaining on the 
top, lowered the heavy rope by means of a cord. Now our 
most difficult task, that of fixing the rope, began. A block of 
wood with which we had provided ourselves was, by means 
of iron cramps and hooks, fixed just over the place where 
the eyrie was partially visible to the edge of the ledge, the 
rope passing over it, thus obviating all chafing against the 
sharp-edged rock. Opposite this block a strong iron hook 
was firmly secured in one of the minute crevices of the rock. 
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The rope passing through the hook was directed sideways, 
where the men told off for pulling were standing. 

Being anxious to be ‘the’ man, and being the lightest of 
the lot, our attention was next turned to securing me to the 
rope, which was done in the following manner: a strong broad 
leather belt, similar to the one worn by our fire-brigade men, 
was fastened round my waist ; in front of the belt an iron ring, 
strong enough to hold a bull, allowed the rope to pass through, 
to the end of which a strong piece of wood was knotted, on 
which I seated myself astraddle. Thus, even if I did slip off 
my wooden horse, I could not fall, the wood preventing the 
rope from passing wp the ring. I preferred this manner 
of fastening to the orthodox way of binding waist and both 
legs to the rope, thus impeding free movements. 

Slinging my trusty rifle over my back, fixing a large hunt- 
ing knife m my belt, and putting a small but powerful Smith 
revolyer in my trousers-pocket, I was ready to start. Five 
men took hold of the rope, while the two keepers posted them- 
selves ventre a terre, at each end of the file. On their watchful- 
ness and their rifles my life would, in case of an attack of the 
old birds, just as much depend as on the muscular arms of the 
five shaggy-headed woodcutters. 

A bag of the very stoutest canvas was fixed to my seat—it 
was the future prison of my capture, the young eagle; and 
while old Tomerl, one of my guardian angels, put the long 
pole, shod with iron at one end, and at the other fitted with a 
strong boathook which we had forged the night before in the 
miniature smithy of Tomerl’s cottage, into my hands, he gave 
me a gentle “sae which sent me clear of the edge into space. 
Although it was not the first time I had been on a similar 
expedition, the prodigious height was for the first two or three 
minutes not without a sort of paralysing effect on my mind. 
Five minutes later I had quite recovered, and enjoyed the 
novel oe of hanging on a rope scarcely thicker than a 
man’s finger over an abyss of nearly 1,000 feet in depth quite 
as much as any new and hitherto unknown sense of danger 
charms the minds of men fond of rough Alpine climbing and 
mountaineering in the strict sense of the word. 

The descent lasted not more than ten or fifteen minutes, and 
when I arrived opposite the crevice where the existence of the 
eyrie was plainly indicated by a mass of dry sticks and bleached 
bones strewn about, I stopped further progress by two distinct 
jerks at the signal-line. The distance separating me from the 
eyrie was, owing to the projecting nature of the ledge on which 
the men holding me were standing, and to the overhanging 
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formation of the entire precipice, some ten or twelve feet; but 
by the use of my pole, the hook of which I caught on a pro- 
jecting stone, this difficulty was soon overcome. 

At first the bulwark of dry sticks, the interstices between 
them being filled with dry moss, prevented my seeing any- 
thing. Cautiously raising my head over the side of the eyrie, 
while with my right hand I guarded my head and face against 
any attempt of the young bird to attack me, I looked in, and 
what was my surprise to find, not one bird, but two young 
eagles therein! peal of shrill shrieks and sundry rather 
venomous-sounding hisses greeted my perhaps rather unlooked- 
for appearance. 

Vainly flapping their enormous wings, while with their small 
but inexpressibly wild lichter eyes they kept staring at me, 
they opened their beaks—hooked at the end, and already of 
an alarming size and strength—to their widest extent, plainly 
indicating that their dinner-hour was nigh, and their hopes— 
destined to disappointment—of a bonne bouche provided by 
parental care. 

Depositing my rifle and pole on a slanting slab of rock close 
at my side, I proceeded to bag one of my young prisoners. 
While he was yet struggling in the ample folds of the bag I had 
thrown over his head I pinioned his formidable talons; and 
then unbagging him, I proceeded to secure his wings and beak 
by means of a piece of cord. I then deposited him in the bag, 
which, although a good-sized one, he entirely filled out, thus 
excluding the idea of putting the other bird into the same 
receptacle. As it is an exceedingly rare occurrence that two 
young eagles are found in one eyrie, I was unprovided with a 
second bag, and consequently was placed in a fix regarding the 
means of securing my second prisoner. After a good many 
ineffectual trials I at last managed to secure him by slippin 
a running noose over his feet, after which it was easy enoug 
to bind and prevent him from doing any mischief. The bag 
containing the first prisoner I tied to the signal-cord hanging 
by my side; the other one I resolved to carry up in my hands, 
there being little danger of his hurting me, if his pinions and 
shackles held out against the vigorous efforts of the bird to 
get free. 

I was glad to get out of the eyrie after haviag brought my 
expedition to such a successful end, as the stench created by 
the putrefying flesh of the various victims of the parent birds 
which were strewn about the adjacent rocks, was something 
dreadful, overpowering to any senses more delicate than those 
of a bird of prey. Arranging myself on my seat, I fixed the 
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hook of my pole in its old place, and gave the signal to hoist 
me up. ‘The bird I held in my left hand, while with my right 
I intended to let myself gradually swing out till I reached the 
perpendicular position. As the sequel shows, I had reckoned 
without my host. The first hard pull of the men at the rope, 
which, contrary to my instructions, was much too vigorous a 
one, wrenched the pole out of my grasp, sending the latter to 
the bottom of the precipice, and me at a fearful pace outwards. 
My position was, as anybody can imagine, fraught with great 
danger. ‘The velocity of the retrograde movement would dash 
me with fearful force against the solid wall of rock. There 
was only one way, and that a very dubious one, of saving 
myself. Jortunately my presence of mind did not forsake me 
in this critical moment, and I grasped at this only chance of 
preserving my life and limbs. ‘Tilting the upper part of my 
body backwards and my legs forward, I awaited the dreaded 
shock, taking, of course, the chance of my striking the rock 
feet foremost as the only way of saving myself. The retrograde 
movement of the pendulum to which my weight supplied 
the velocity set in, and the second afterwards I was safe, 
having struck the rock with my feet, which, well protected as 
they were by my immensely heavy shoes, were the only part of 
my body that could have effectually resisted the shock. The 
only bad result of the contact with the rock was a paralysed 
—- in my legs and a twitching sensation in my ere and 
oins. 

Need I say how thankful I was that I had not followed 
the promptings of my companions to take off, before leaving 
the ledge, my shoes and stockings, in order to facilitate the 
climbing, which, as we supposed, would be a matter of neces- 
sity to enable me to reach the eyrie? Why and for what 
reason I refused to follow this advice and do a thing which, in 
the course of my chamois-stalking experience, I had done so 
very often when by an oversight or through laziness I had failed 
to bring my steigeisen, or, when even provided with them, the 
particularly difficult nature of the rocks I had to pass obliged 
me to divest myself of shoes and stockings, is and must remain 
a mystery which I do not care to solve, the fact of my life 
having been thus saved being sufficient for me. 

While the above incident occurred I had remarked that a 
dark object had flashed past me in so close a proximity that I 
distinctly felt the pressure of the air and heard the whistling 
sound it created falling from seemingly a great height. Think- 
ing it was a stone, I paid no farther heed to it, my attention 
being moreover attracted to a sharpish gash in my thigh, 
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which the bird placed under my arm had, notwithstanding his 
beak was bound with my pocket-handkerchief, managed to 
inflict. Some loose gunpowder strewn into the wound was an 
effectual if somewhat painful cure, and it was only after having 
applied it that I remarked that instead of being pulled upwards 
I was quite stationary. 

It appeared afterwards that the object which flashed past me 
a few minutes before was the block over which the rope ran, 
and which was of such vital importance in securing my safety. 
This, of course,I did not know at the time, and consequently my 
anxiety grew from minute to minute. An hour and then 
another past, and still I was in my most helpless of posi- 
tions. 

The day was far advanced, and consequently the danger of the 
dreaded return of one or the other of the eagles was momentarily 
increasing; while Nature, to cool my impatience and make my 
position more ridiculous in her eyes, destined me for a cold bath, 
the water being supplied by one of those short but terribly 
grand thunderstorms which victimise Alpine regions. Drenched 
to the skin in the course of the first 5 min., and nearly blinded 
by the vivid flashes of lightning, I could not have wished 
my bitterest enemy to fare worse. At last, after hanging 
stationary for more than 3 hrs., a tug and the strain on the 
rope reassured me that my fears of having to stop the night in 
my helpless and, after my recent drenching, most unpleasant 
position, were unfounded, A quarter of an hour subsequently 
I had reached the ledge. It being very nearly dark, I deferred 
all questions till we had reached the top of the cliff, which we 
did in the same manner as in the morning—viz. the heavy 
rope being pulled up-by means of the cord and fastened to the 
tree, we swarmed up one by one, and at last were all standin 
safe and sound on the top of the Falknerwand. Althoug 
night was fast setting in, still 9 miles of rather stiffish climbing 
and walking were before us. We proceeded to finish the pro- 
visions we had brought with us, and indeed the poor fellows 
were in sore need of it. While we were doing justice to the 
meal the tale of the different mishaps of the day was told, 
now by one now by another of the sufferers. 

It seemed that as soon as the accident which sent the block 
to the bottom of the Falknerwand was perceived by the men 
engaged in hoisting me up hand-over-hand they desisted from 
continuing to do so, lest the rope, now unprotected, should be 
injured by the sharp-edged stones, and thus place my life in 
imminent danger. ‘They communicated the mishap to the man 
ou the top of the cliff, ‘abe immediately set out to get a substi- 
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tute, which he did by descending to the base of the peak, felling a 
young tree, and shaping a block similar to the one lost. While 
returning to the crest of the Falknerwand, with the block on 
his shoulder, the thunderstorm overtook him, and a flash of 
lightning skng a large and prominent boulder of rock not 
40 paces from where he stood, dashed him in an insensible state 
to the ground. On recovering, after some time, he proceeded 
with all haste to the top, and lowered the block by means of 
the connecting cord to his companions on the ledge. What 
would have become of us and me in particular had the man 
been killed by the lightning, it is difficult to say ; most pro- 
bably starvation would have been our fate. The next human 
habitation, excepting old Tomerl’s cottage, was 8 or 9 hrs. walk 
from the Falknerwand ; and as the latter’s wife did not know the 
direction of the eyrie, the chances of her finding us in time 
for mortal help were small, indeed so small, that when I hinted 
the thought to my sturdy companions the momentary gloom 
and dark frown on their shaggy brows told me but too plainly 
that they concurred in my dark anticipation. 

Our meal finished, we placed our pinioned prisoners in a 
large hamper specially provided for the transport, and, after 
some aia, dontsiyes to manufacture two torches, in the ruddy 
glare of which we wended our way down the steep incline to 
the bottom of the Falknerwand. From some dry wood found 
beneath the sheltering precipice we made some more torches, 
and finally reached the Johannesclause at a late hour, rather 
worn and hungry, but highly satisfied with our success. A 
steaming shmarn and speck bacon—the latter a great treat for 
the men—soon appeased our hunger; the thirst, however, 
seemed to me to be of a more formidable nature, as it was close 
upon 2 o’clock when the last touch on the chords of the zither 
accompanying the final schuaddertifler sent us up our ladder 
to the hayloft. ; 

On my return next morning from my morning stalk, with a 
roebuck on my back, I had fall leisure to look at the young 
eagles, who, released from their shackles, had been placed ina 
small barn, the door of which had been unhinged, and in its 
stead stout wooden laths fixed across the opening. Before un- 
tying their fetters the wings had been eel those of the 
hen ‘bird being fully two or three inches larger than the wings 
of the cock bird, the latter pat ew 6 ft. 8 in. The aufbruch 
or entrails of my buck furnished them with a capital breakfast, 
and the rapidity with which it was despatched made old Tomerl, 
who was standing at my side watching the proceedings, shake 
his head and ask me where to goodness he could find the where- 
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withal to feed these two voracious babies. A week afterwards 
the hen bird was sold to a neighbouring head keeper of a | 
private preserve for 45 florins, or 4/. 10s. The cock bird I 
found alive and kicking when I visited the clause last year, 
though since, I hear, he has succumbed to the prison diet and 
confinement to his barn. The men who, together with me, had 
risked life and limb in bagging these noble birds pocketed the 
reward of 2/. awarded by Government for the destruction or 
extraction of young eagles from their eyrie, an exploit the 
charm of which I have endeavoured to describe in the foregoing 
lines to the readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ in general, and 
to my fellow-members in particular. 


IrIneERARY OF A Tour IN THE CAUCASUS MADE BY 
Messrs. F. Garpiner, F. C. Grove, A. W. Moors, ano 
H. Waker, with Perer KNuBEL, or Sr. NIKLAUS, 
anp Bakoua Prpra, A MINGRELIAN SERVANT. 


Date Route 


The Mamison road is well 
traced, but, not being me- 
talled, is, after rain, almost 
impassable from mud. We 
found it in that state, 


From Kutais by the road of the 
Mamison Pass to the last of 
a series of refuges, or ‘ can- 
tines,’ onthe south side of the 
Nakarala mountains, near 
the village of Tkvibula (134 
hrs.). 

Over the Satchori Pass (3,972 
ft.) to Nikortzminda (4} hrs.); 
thence down the valley of the 
Khotevi to its junction with 
that of the Rion, and up the 
latter to Sori (64 hrs.). 

Up the valley of the Rion to 
Gebi (12 hrs.). 

At Gebi. 


Beyond Nikortzminda the path 
Improves. 


11 


12 


Up the valleys of the Rion and 
Zopkhetiri, and over the ridge 
between the latter and the 
upper Rion to a point about 
1} hr. below the glacier 
in which the Rion rises (11 
hrs.). 

One hour farther up the valley 
to a rock giving some shelter 
(6,240 ft.). 

Glacier pass (11,400 ft.) to the 
yalley of the Tcherek, and 
down thevalley to the highest 
oceupied Alp, where is a 
guard to protect the flocks 


The detour up the valley of the 
Zopkhetiri was quite need- 
less—an act of folly on the 
part of the Gebi porters. 


The ascent is by the right bank 
of the Rion glacier, and over 
an extensive snowfield. The 
head of the Teherek valley is 


filled by huge glaciers, not 


Date 


July 12 
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from cattle-lifters from the 
south side (11 hrs.). 


To the lower guard at the 
junction Ms the Dych-Su tor- 
rent (2 hrs.). Up gorge of 
the eee to glacier (2 
hrs.). Cross it to slopes on 
left bank, and ascend them 
(2hrs.), Down to the guard- 
house (2 hrs.). 

Down the valley to Kunim (5} 

Poco Fe 
er a grass pass to Bezingi, 
in ee (oh ie of the Tcherek 
valley (93 hrs.). 

At Bezit i 


ngi. 
Up the valley to the glacier at 
its head (6 hrs.). Bivouace 
on the left bank, opposite a 
len leading up towards 
ch-Tau (7,200 ft.). 

Up the glacier to the base of 
janga, the height of which 

is probably 16,000 ft. (5 hrs.). 
Return to Bezingi (7? hrs.). 


Grass pass (8,300 ft.) to Tche- 
gem (6 hrs.). 
At Tchegem. 
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laid down on the 5-verst | 


map. Cattle are said to be 
driven over this pass, a thing 
almost impossible to believe. 
No view from top of the slopes 
above the Dych-Su glacier, 
rain having begun, as usual. 


Bad weather prevented our 
starting till 6.0 aw, From 
the point reached by us (about 
9,500 ft.) Koshtan-Tau bore 
SE. Tothe W. isa practicable 
pass to Mulach, in Suenetia, 
up a broad but not diffi- 
eult icefall. Tau Tetnuld 
(15,000 ?) is probably acces- 
sible from the pass. Koshtan 
Tau looks hopeless, but the 
lowest point of its NE. aréte 
might be reached either from 
this side or less easily from 
the Dych-Su glacier. 5,000 
feet at least would then ro- 
main to be climbed, 


Tchegem is one of the most 
striking villages in the 
country. We walked for 3} 
hours up the gorge of the 
Djilki-Su behindit, and there 
caught a young bouquetin, 
which was taken down alive 
to the village. Two passes 
lead from Tchegem to Suenc- 
tia, called respectively Bas- 
hil Tau and Gara-Tau, the 
latter being the easiest. 


—— - 
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Date Route 


Observations 


July 21 | Grass pass (6,800 ft.) to Osro- 
kova, in the valley of the 
Baksan (103 hrs.). 
» 22 | To Urusbich (9 hrs.). 
23-25 At Urusbieh. 


July 26 | Upthe Baksan valley (5} hrs.), 
and bivouac in the forest, a 
little below the junction of 
the glen leading to the Nakra 
Pass, 

» 27 | To head of valley (13 hr.). 
Thence toa rocky plateau on 
the right bank of the SE. 
glacier of Elbruz (4 hrs.); 
11,300 ft. 

5 28 Messrs. Grove, Gardiner, and 
Walker, with P. Knubel, 
started at 1.0 am, and 
reached the summitof the W. 
peak of Elbruz (18,526 ft.) at 
10.40. They were back at 
the camp at 4.0, and de- 
scended at once to the valley, 
with the exception of Knubel. 

» 29 Mr. Moore, with two Russian 
officers (Messrs. Kwitka and 

, two native chiefs of 
Urusbieh, Sotaef Achia, also 
of that place, and Knubel, 
started at 1 a.m. to repeat the 
ascent. At 5.0, when at a 
height of about 15,000 ft., 

weather came on, so they 
descended to the valley, and 
reached Urusbieh the same 
evening. 

» 80 | Up the valley of the Kwirik, 
and over the ridge at its 
head to the valley of the 
Shaukam. Bivouae with the 
shepherds (10 hrs.). 

Bu ee Over the undulating pastures 
north of Elbruz to a deserted 
hut in the valley of the 
Tchir-khur or Khudes-Su 
(12 hrs.). 


On the 24th we ascended Tau 
Sultra (12,800), a point north 
of the village, not marked on 
the map. 64 hrs. up, 3} hrs. 
down. No difficulty. Per- 
feet view of Elbruz on one 
side, and the main chain on 
the other. 


We camped rather lower than 
in 1868, everything above 
being covered with snow. 
The spot is very convenient, 
with plenty of water. 

The whole party suffered from 
the rarity of the air. In 
1868 no one was at all af- 
fected by it. The peak then 
ascended was probably the 
E. one, but the difference in 
height, if any, is too slight to 
account for the immunity of 


the first party. 


The country N. of Elbruzis very 
curious, like the South Downs 
on a big — eres 
steep-si ut not very 
ravines. The valley of the 
Khudes-Su, a tributary of 
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Route 


Observations 


July 31 ° the Kuban, is very pictu- 
resque, 
Aug. 1 | To the valley of the Kuban, at 
the village of Eltiub, and 
up it to Utehkulan, at the 
junction of the Khurzuk with 
the Kuban (74 hrs.). 

» 2 | At Utehkulan. Tokmak Akbaief, the chief of 
Utchkulan, is a very supe- 
rior man and hospitable, but 
his le are the worst, in- 
deed the only bad, specimens 
of Mahomedans with whom 
we had to deal. 

» 8 | With eight porters up the val- | We ought to have bivouacked 
ley of the Kuban to a height 2 hrs. higher up, close to the 
of 6,300 ft. (9 hrs.). foot of the glacier, where 

there is * wed of grass and 
water. Horses can go so far. 
wurtt Over the Nachar Pass, 9,617 ft. The descent on the south side 
| (4 hrs. to the top), and down of the Nachar Pass is very 
| to the glen of the Kliitch, a rapid, and the track down 
| feeder of the Kodor, to a the valley of the Kliitch 
bridge carrying the track to searcely traced, though said 
the left bank, just above the to be ently passed by 
junction of the Gvandra tor- cattle. The scenery is mag- 

rent (8% hrs. from the pass), nificent. 

2,900 ft. 

» 5 | Down the valley of the Kodor | The valley is an almost con- 
to a point 1} hr. above Lata tinuous forest, and the track 
(16 hrs.). ascends and descends con- 

stantly, especially below the 
junction of the Tehkhalta, 

» 6 | To Lata (1,100 ft.) There is a Russian garrison of 
200 men here. Above, the 
valley has been depopulated ; 
below, some Greek colonies 
have been established, The 
climate is very unhealthy. 

» 7 | To Zebelda (9 hrs.), 1,568 ft. The hospital for fever patients 
from Lata, formerly a fort- 
ress. 

» §8 | ToSoukhoum Kaleh(10} hrs.). 
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N.B.—The distances given above are inclusive of halts. From July 4th to 
22nd, inelusive, rain fell on every day except two ; the weather was then fine till 
July 28th; bad on the 29th, 30th, and 31st; fine during the remainder of the 
journey, which was made entirely on foot. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1874. 
WESTERN ALPS. 


Davupuinfé. Districtr—Cot pu Rocue Faurio, July 1, 1874.—The 
Rev. C. Taylor and R. Pendlebury, with Gabriel Spechtenhauser as 
guide, starting from the Chalets d’Alp, near the foot of the Glacier 
d’Arsine, ascended the valley to the Glacier de la Platte des Agneaux, 
and succeeded in reaching the ridge on the south of that glacier, which 
stretches from the Roche Faurio to the Créte du Glacier Blanc. The 
ascent was made by an extremely steep hanging glacier and partly by 
the difficult rocks on its right bank. The col is exactly opposite the 
point where the valley from the Platte des Agneaux turns into the Clos 
des Cavalles. The view from the summit was superb, including Mont 
Blane and nearly all the principal Dauphiné peaks. The descent to 
the Glacier de l’Encula (or Blanc) was short and easy ; and Ville Val 
Louise was reached by nightfall. The name Col du Roche Faurio is 
proposed for this pass, as the route lies nearer to that peak than to any 
other well-marked one. Both the Col de la Casse déserte and the 
Bréche de la Charriére were clearly seen from the summit, the latter 
lying much below the former. In height the new pass somewhat ex- 
ceeds the Col de la Casse déserte. 

Cox pes Routes, Ju/y 4.—The same party, with an Italian porter, J. 
B. Girard, a quarryman of Val Louise, made a new pass over the 
shoulder of the Sommet des Rouies from the Val Godemar to La 
Bérarde. Starting from Le Clot, they reached the glacier which de- 
scends from the east shoulder of the Rouies in 3 hrs., and ascending by 
its left bank and higher up by a snow couloir, reached the ridge be- 
tween the Rouies and the Pic Vaxivier in 24 hrs. more, without the 
least difficulty. 'The descent to the Glacier du Chardon was steep and 
difficult, and La Bérarde was reached in 5 hrs. altogether from the col. 
As the name Col du Vaxivier appears to be sometimes given to the Col 
du Sais, it seems suitable to call the new pass the Col des Rouies. 

Mont Brano District—Con pres Granpes Jorasses, July 17.—The 
following note has been received from Mr. Middlemore :— 

‘With Johann Jaum as guide, and Joseph Rey, of Courmayeur, as 
second man, I left Courmayeur to seek a gite, from which I meant to 
try, on the following day, the passage of the Col des Grandes Jorasses. 
A storm coming on, we stayed the night under a stone at the top of 
the pastures facing the Mont de Saxe. We started at 3.30 a.m. next 
day, struck the glacier at 5, spent an hour in cutting steps across it, 
and, having followed for some distance the route up to the Grandes 
Jorasses, we left it to our right, reaching the foot of the rocks at 
10.30 a.w. Our path now lay up a steep wedge-shaped gulley. We 
spent 54 hours in ascending this, keeping the whole time to the clef:s 
and irregularities of the rocks which bounded the gulley on the east. 
From the top of the rocks } hour was taken up in cutting steps to the 
col, which we reached at 4.30 p.m, The descent by the Mallet Glacier 
was the usual sort of work one finds on a very steep ice-fall. At 9 Pa. 
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we gained the confluence of the Mallet and L’Echaud Glaciers. At 
midnight we were at Montanvert, and at 1.15 a.m. on Sunday at 
Chamonix. : 

‘The pass was taken in unfavourable weather. It is only possible 
from the Italian side, and even on that side must needs be very hard 
and somewhat risky.’ 

‘Ar@uiLLeE DE Braitierr, August 6.—Mr. E. R. Whitwell, with 
Christian Lauener, made the first ascent of the highest peak of the 
Blaitiére. They left Chamouni at 3.15, and ascending by the Glacier 
des Nantillons, reached the second peak (that ascended by Mr. Ken-~ 
nedy) at 12.0. Finding that this was not the highest, they left it at 
12.50, and gained the highest peak, after a most difficult climb, at 1.45. 

‘There was a good deal of ice step-cutting up to the col between the 
two peaks, which of course caused considerable delay in the ascent. 
The descent occupied 44 hrs., exclusive of halts.’ 

Monte Rosa Districtr—Tue Dom, July 23.—The Rev. C. Taylor, R. 
Pendlebury, and George S. Foster, with Hans Baumann and Gabriel 
Spechtenhauser as guides, having passed the night in a ruined hut built 
by Burgener on a ridge called ‘Egg Fluh’ in the Federal map, left 
at 4.10 a.m. for the Nadel joch, the summit of which they reached at 
10.40. Leaving at 11, they at first kept to the ridge, but the ice being 
very hard, were gradually forced on to the north-western face, over- 
hanging the Hohberg and Festi Glaciers, by which they reached the 
summit of the Dom at 1.45 p.m. They left at 2.40 by the ordinary 
route, and reached Randa at 7.15. 

The following notes have been received from Mr. Tuckett :— 

‘Tue Rirre, to San Gracomo p’AyAs BY THE FELIK JOCH AND THE 
Eastern Arm or Tue Kirin Verra Gracier, July 6.—Accompanied 
by Christian Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen, and Ferdinand Imseng, of 

acugnaga, I left the Riffel Hotel at 12.50 a.m. for the Felik Joch, and 
after ascending the Lyskamm by its western aréte, returned to the pass, 
when a halt was made till 3.50 p.s. 

‘Tt is possible that our easiest and most direct course would now 
have been to descend upon the Felik Glacier, and skirting the eastern 
slopes of the snow-peak, immediately S. of Castor (which has no name, 
but is marked with a red mark on Mr. Reilly's map), to a point just 
W. of the letter F in Felik (see map), then effect a passage to the Val 
d’Ayas by the most central of three short glaciers which descend in a 
SW. direction towards the lateral valley north of the Mt. Rouge. 
But, judging by this map, this little glacier looked as though it would 
give us more trouble than the eastern arm of the Klein Verra, and the 
distance seemed so moderate to the line of the united Schwarz Thor and 
Zwillinge Joch routes, that we decided in favour of the latter course. 
I must just explain that the massive névé-capped buttress descending 
in a SW. direction from Castor, and forming the right boundary of 
the E. arm of the Klein Verra Glacier, is not prolonged far enough 
downwards on Mr. Reilly’s map. We soon found that we had to deal 
with a height of at least 5,000 feet of ice, inclined at a rather high 
angle, as might, indeed, have been expected from the comparatively 
slight horizontal distance between the Felik Joch and the lower level 
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of the Klein Verra Glacier. Notwithstanding the extremely bad state 
of the snow, we got along fairly well and fast for some time; and just 
as we reached a sort of brow of a steeper portion of the ice, and were 
expecting to encounter more serious difficulties, we were much relieved 
to see beneath us for some distance a broad corridor rather than couloir, 
offering an easy means of descent, though showing signs of being occa- 
sionally swept by avalanches both from the ice-capped cliffs of Castor 
and from the range of seracs piled up on either hand against the rocks 
in the most unusual and fantastic fashion. Take an old Bible print of 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, freeze the impend- 
ing waves that ‘on the curve hang pausing’ and the watery floor 
between them; then tilt the whole concern at an angle of 30° to 35°, 
and one may have a fair idea of the peculiar scenery of this part of the 
route. We pushed as rapidly downward as the slope and the state of 
the snow admitted of, wishing long life to the friendly corridor; but it 
came only too soon to an end, and on reaching a second brow or step, a 
little below its foot we encountered quite a different state of things, 
and slowly threaded our way amidst a network of crevasses, which the 
soupy condition of the snow and the extreme rottenness of the bridges 
rendered exceptionally awkward. Working gradually over to the rizht 
bank beneath the cliffs of Castor, and hugging them as closely as pos- 
sible, we finally reached the angle where the rocks ceased, or rather 
beyond which they trended upwards at a right angle and in a northerly 
direction, towards the Zwillinge Joch. We here found ourselves stand- 
ing on the brink of a formidably steep icefall, some 500 or 600 ft. in 
depth, and, so far as we could see, cutting off all further progress on 
this side of the glacier. The sun had already sunk behind the ridges on 
the W. of the Val d’Ayas, and there was no time to be lost; so, after 
poking about for a quarter of an hour in the hope of detecting a possible 
outlet, we decided that we could not afford to spend an hour or two in 
step-cutting, which might, after all, prove useless, and probably would 
do so. We accordingly retraced our steps a little, and endeavoured to 
work diagonally down and across the obstacle in a SW. direction, in 
which we should, I think, have succeeded if the snow had been in even 
decent order. As it was, we sank deep at every step, snow-bridges 
gave way constantly, and Christian, who was here leading, went in 
suddenly as far as the rope permitted. So at last we gave it up, and 
again returned on our track to a less steeply inclined portion of the 
glacier, with a view of traversing it to the left bank and seeing whether 
it were possible to descend by the rocks, or, failing this, to discover a 
tolerable place for a bivouac on terra firma. 

‘To be brief, the descent of the rocks proved fairly easy, though 
caution was needed, from their rotten condition, and we got upon the 
gently inclined glacier stream just as it was becoming very dusk. 
Then followed a tedious and disagreeable stumble down endless moraines 
in constantly increasing darkness—failure to hit the path—two wadings 
of the torrent in search of it, and an arrival about 10.30 at a chalet, 
where we at length succeeded in rousing a couple of men and per- 
suading them to guide us to the inn below. This was finally reached at 
11.80, though not without twice missing the track, and we were nothing 
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loth to turn into comfortable quarters after a day’s work of nearly 
23 hrs., rendered of course more severe by the state of the snow. 

‘ As the rocks on the left hand must always afford a means of passing 
the lower icefall, and it may also, under different circumstances, prove 
quite possible to traverse the latter, I think this may fairly be reckoned 
amongst regular practicable passes; though, if the ascent of the Lyskamm 
be included in the day’s work, even when the snow is in good order, 
it must be always, I imagine, a longish one.’ 

‘Dent Buancue From Zexmatt, August 21.—Mr. E. R. Whitwell and 
Christian Lauener with Johann Lauener as porter, made the first ascent 
of the Dent Blanche from the Zermatt side. After 6 hrs, easy walking 
from Zermatt they bivouacked on what appeared to be a very minute 
moraine, on the Schénbiihl glacier, directly opposite the mountain. The 
next morning they started at 4.20, and climbed as straight as possible 
up the S. (or SE.?) face direct on to the summit, which was reached 
at 10.40. (Total halts, 55 min.) The descent of the last 2 hrs. climb 
occujied longer than the ascent, owing to the snow lying dangerously 
thin on ice. They began to descend at 11.5, and reached the tent 
at 4.25 (halts, 40 min.) ; and leaving their sleeping-place at 5, arrived 
at Zermatt without halting at 8.40 in the evening. 

‘ They consider that there will always be some risk from stones and 

snow-avalanches on this side of the mountain.’ 

. Monte Rosa From tHE Lyssocu, August 20.—Mr. E. Hulton, with 
P. Rubi of Grindelwald and Joseph Moser of Zermatt as guides, left 
the Riffel at 2.30 a.a., and followed the usual route of Lysjoch, until 
they reached a point about three to four hundred feet below the sumn- 
mit of the pass, when they turned sharp to their left and ascended the 
glacier that lies in the bay formed by the Sattel, Hochste Spitz, and 
Zumstein Spitz. A good deal of step-cutting was required to reach the 
rocks of an aréte leading in the direction of the highest peak. These 
rocks, however, though steep and much splintered, gave for the most 
part good hand and foot-hold, and the rest of the ascent was a good 
climb for about two hours. They gained the top at 10.50 a.m, and 
returned tu the Riffel by the usual route. 
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' BerGamesque VaLteys—Monte Geno (9,400 ft.), Passo pt Monte 
Geno (9,150 ft., by rough barometrical measurements), August 22.— 
Messrs. Carson, Tucker and D. W. Freshfield, with Frangois Devouas- 
soud, left Bondione in Val Seriana, and after climbing the barrier over 
which the Serio falls in a fine cascade, turned to the right, and soon 
after reached the considerable glacier at the head of which the Monte 
and Passo di Gleno lie. From the pass the peak was ascended in 
about fifteen minutes. Care was required in the descent from the pass 
into Val Belviso, which opens out on the route of the Aprica Pass, 
about half an hour below the summit on the Sondrio side. Times, 
exclusive of halts; to the pass, 43 hours; thence to the Aprica Post- 
~ house, 43 hours more. 
12 
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Further particulars as to the Bergamesque mountains will appear ina 
future number. : 

The following note has been received from the same party :— 

ApAMELLO District, Passo p’Ampies (9,550 ft., rough barometri- 
cal measurement), Bats of Comano TO CampiGLio, August 26.— 
Readers of the ‘ Journal’ may possibly recollect that so long ago as 
1864 a misdirected attempt to pass the Bocca di Brenta ended in the 
discovery of a high gap connecting the glaciers of Val Brenta and Val 
Agnola, by which it is possible after ascending Val Brenta to pene- 
trate the inmost recesses of the Dolomites and return to Pinzolo by the 
head of Val Agnola and the Brenta del Orso. But although one of 
the finest and most varied excursions in this beautiful district, the 
‘Bocca dei Camuzzi’ has been unaccountably despised and ae 
the guidebooks, and had until this year, I believe, never been revisited. 

In 1864 we had reached a broad depression lying at the head of the 
glacier of Val Agnola, 10 min. SE. of the Bocca dei Camuzzi, and 
evidently overlooking the head of Val Ambies, a deeply-eut glen pene- 
trating from the Sarca valley near the Baths of Comano to the very foot 
of the Brenta Alta. A snowstorm and the want of a rope then pre- 
vented us from seriously attempting a descent which appeared anything 
but easy. The pass, if it could be made, was a useful one, lying in a 
straight line from Campiglio to the Lago di Garda, and enabling a 
mountaineer to pass through the pinnacles of the Brenta Alta, and, by 
means of a carriage, reach Riva the same evening ; and there was suffi- 
cient doubt about the ascent of the cliffs to make the problem interesting. 

On the afternoon of August 25, therefore, of this year, having met 
by appointment at the Baths of Comano (where the accommodation 
seems excellent), we secured a peasant to carry our goods to one of the 
villages on the rolling uplands above the Baths, where we might hope 
to find quarters for the night. In } hr. from the Baths we had reached 
Tavodo, built on a brow above the torrent of Val Ambies in a most 

icturesque situation, commanding, like Stenico, the beautiful basin 

behind us; while in front the red cliffs of the Brenta Alta, filling the’ 
space between two bold buttresses, formed a noble picture. For ac- 
commodation for the night we had to go on to San Lorenzo (about 
2,400 ft. above the sea), a village on the farther side of the torrent of 
Val Ambies, where the inn offers clean beds. 

Next morning a walk of half an hour past some sawmills took us:to 
a cattle-path which ran steadily along the left bank of the torrent toa 
bend in the valley, whence we had a good view of the barrier we had to 
cross. The gap to be aimed at was clearly the second on the 8. of the 
mass of the Brenta Alta. We could recognise exactly the spot where. 
Frangois had halted 10 years before on the brink of a vertical cliff. 
But 100 yds. S. of this a fan-shaped snowbed lay at the face of the 
apparently smooth precipice. ‘The snow must have issued from some. 
breach ; and closer inspection showed a shadow on the face of the rocks, 
which confirmed our hopes of finding some hidden gully at our need. 
At the foot of a steep ascent the path crosses the stream; halfway up 
the barrier it splits, and the traveller must either choose a steep imme-. 
diate ascent followed by a level walk along the slopes on the W. of the 
valley, or recross the stream and remain in the trough as far as its 
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head. By either route, and probably in about the same time, the 
highest pasturages will be attained without difficulty by more or less Gis- 
tinctly marked cattle-tracks. In the rock-wall before us there were two 
bays, the one on our right, with which we had nothing to do, filled «by 
a small glacier, the other containing the snowbed seen from below. A 
steep ascent over broken ground led to the latter. The ascent of the 
fan-shaped snowslope below the cliffs exhausted our porter’s power, and 
we relieved him of his burden and sent him back. His name is Cres- 
cinzio Bigotti, and his knowledge of where the pass is might, be use- 
ful; but he would be absolutely incapable of leading anyone over it, 
A smart scramble (5 min.) brought us from the head of the snow to 
the foot of the vertical part of the cliff. Here, as we hoped, a steep 
snow-filled gully, entirely masked up to this moment, appeared on our 
right. Francois soon converted the hard snow into a staircase, which 
led us straight to the watershed, within 50 yds. of the spot we had 
reached from Pinzolo. We looked down a slope of 200ft. on to the Val 
Agnola Glacier. A considerable ‘ bergschrund’ was bridged under the 
left-hand rocks, and 5 min. farther walk over the level glacier brought 
us to the Bocca dei Camuzzi. Either side of that pass is open to the 
traveller. If bound for Pinzolo he will probably descend through 
Val Agnola and the Brenta del Orso; if for the new ‘ Stabilimento 
Alpino,’ at Campiglio, by the glacier of Val Brenta. Those who take 
this course are recommended to try the echo half-way down the glacier; 
and to bear to their left on leaving the ice, in order to descend to the 
plain where the route of the Bocca di Brenta is joined. The views of 
the Dolomite walls and towers during this descent are magnificent. It 
would not be prudent to attempt this pass without a rope, but it is 
quite free from difficulty to practised mountaineers. 

Times.—From the Baths of Comano to the Pass, 7 hrs. of actual 
walking should be allowed, without the detour to San Lorenzo. The 
ascent is one of nearly 8,000 ft. The descent to Campiglio should take 
about 34 hrs., to Pinzolo about 4} hrs. But few will care to hurry 
through such fascinating scenery. 
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Vat Fassa District—Tue Rosencarten, August 31.—Messrs. T, 
H. Carson and C. C. Tucker, with Frangois Devouassoud, started from 
Vigo at 4 a.m., and having ascended the glen of Vajolet reached the 
base of the northern end of the Federerkogel, the highest peak of the 
Rosengarten range, by a broad couloir. By a somewhat difficult climb, 
a depression on the upper part of the mountain was gained, and from 
this the summit was reached in 5} hours actual walking from Vigo. 
The descent to Vigo, during the first part of which much care was 
necessary, occupied 7 hours, exclusive of halts, In height the Fe- 
dererkogel appeared to surpass the Kesselkogel, the second peak of 
the Rosengarten range (ascended by Messrs. Carson and Tucker in 
1872), by 200 feet only. 


Notices of several new expeditions have been postponed, for want of 
space, to the February number, 
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if THE ACCIDENT ON THE BROUILLARD GLACIER. 


The following letters with reference to this accident have been re- 
ceived from Mr. T. S. Kennedy :—- 

‘ To the Editor of the“ Alpine Journal.” —Dear Sir,—It may be worth 
while to recapitulate the circumstances of this misfortune to the readers 
of the “ Alpine Journal.” On Sunday morning, August 30, about 9 
or 10 o’elock, Mr. J. A. G. Marshall, of Leeds, with his two guides, 
Johann Fischer, of Zaun, near Meiringen, and Ulrich Almer, of Grin- 
delwald, left Bertolini’s inn at Courmayetr, to ascend Mont Blane by 
way of the Brouillard Glacier. The way lies along the Alleé Blanche to 
the Fresnay chalets, and along the Miage Glacier until nearly below the 
termination of the Brouillard Glacier. There an opening in the crags 
and slopes of rocks, grass, and rhododendrons lead up, leaving Mont 
Chitelet finally on the right hand, to the Alp dividing the Brouillard 
and Fresnay Glaciers, and considerably higher than their termination. 
Then comes a grassy slope with a pleasant spring of water, and 
tenanted by sheep; then a wilderness of rocks and stones, and then the 
old deserted moraine of the Brouillard and Chatelet Glaciers. Above 
this latter small glacier the Alp becomes a rocky ridge presenting an 
abrupt face to the south, but it is easily turned by taking to the 
Brouillard Glacier, on the left hand. When I passed in July this part 
of the glacier was crevassed at one place a few minutes’ walk from the 
moraine, and it was at. about that point that the snow-line seemed to be. 
We made one or two doubles among a small system of crevasses, leaving 
the rocks perhaps one hundred yards on our right. ‘The accident 
happened in one of these crevasses. Continuing for about an hour up 
a glacier of the ordinary description brought us to a place where the 
ice and the rocks are nearly at the same level. These rocks are covered 
by loose stones, but there is no grass on them, and it was here that 
Bir, Marshall bivouacked, at a height, I believe, of about 10,000 feet. 

‘From this place, where my party halted to dine, the rocks again 
presented a steep lofty face to the south, and we could see a herd of 13 
chamois looking at us from the summit. We continued our course 
up the Brouillard Glacier to a point not far from its head, and crossing 
in the way a small rocky promontory which projects into the glacier 
from the main ridge. The whole of the steps from our dining-place 
had to be cut with the axe, partly in snow, partly in ice, and before 
reaching the promontory we crossed one avalanche-track. We sat on 
the promontory for a quarter of an hour, and then went on up the 
snow-covered glacier. It began to rain; the snow was deep and any- 
thing but coherent, and Fischer had much labour to make a safe pas- 
sage fur us. Just at nightfall we turned to the right to gain the rocks 
above on our right, and as we did so stones seemed to break loose 
from the whole hill-side. Down they went by dozens, raking the 
very course up which we had slowly toiled, and one rock flew down 
and burst into fragments upon the promontory on which we had been 
comfortably sitting a couple of hours before, when nothing could 
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‘be seen to awaken distrust of the place. We gained a spot a 
couple of yards below the summit of the ridge, made it level, and 
bivouacked on it, at a height of about 12,000 feet. The party con- 
sisted of Fischer, Jaun, a couple of Courmayeur porters, Mr. T. Mid- 
dlemore, and myself. Next morning, being prevented by bad weather 
from going farther, we extricated ourselves from the place without 
more risk than, is generally caused by a too numerous party on unstable 
rocks. Fischer noted the movements of the chamois, and said to me, 
“ Next time we come here we will sleep lower down and try to find the 
chamois-passage up these rocks ; it will never do to come up the glacier 
again.” I believe he carried out his plan with Mr. Marshall. No 
doubt he gained the top of the ridge by the chamois-passage, the 
searching for which may account in some measure for the lateness of 
their return. He would then descend slightly upon the head basin of 
the Fresnay Glacier, and then, according to our previous plans, instead 
of crossing that basin and gaining the snowy ridge which runs down- 
wards from Mont Blanc de Courmayeur to the Aig. Blanche de Pétéret, 
he would ascend almost directly up the main rocks, aiming for Mont 
Blane de Courmayeur. About 4 p.a., or a little after, the party came 
to a place where they could not pass, and as it was too late to look for 
a passage they turned back, and reached the ridge at the head of the 
two glaciers about nightfall. There they waited an hour or more for 
the moon to rise, and then. proceeded slowly downwards. They were 
aiming for their bivouac at 10,000 feet; and had just reached the 
point where they would have left the glacier when the accident hap- 
pened. Mr. Leslie Stephen, who, with Mons. Loppé and Melchior 
Anderegg, has visited the spot, writes me that the crevasse into which 
they fell was not five minutes’ walk from the moraine. Fischer was 
leading, and Almer was last, and just after a question and the answer 
that it was almost midnight, a bridge of firn or névé broke below their 
feet, and all three fell almost simultaneously into the schrund. The 
bridge, according to Mr. Stephen, must have been 20 feet wide, and 
presented no sign of its presence beyond a small hole by which Almer 

escaped, and it would not suggest to them any doubt of its 
stability. Mr. Marshall and Fischer fell about 30 feet into the lower 
part of the crevasse, which may have been 5 feet wide, and upon hard 
ice. Mr. Marshall's skull was fractured and his death instantaneous ; 
and Fischer's injuries were such that he could not have lived many 
minutes. Almer seems to have fallen a less distance upon a kind of 
bank or shelf, which made up the greater part of the profile of the 
schrund and upon snow; possibly too his fall was broken by the 
fragments of the bridge which fell under him. Then he was probably 
dragged by the rope into the deeper part after the others. No doubt 
he (very naturally) exaggerated the time of his unconsciousness. 
When daylight came he easily escaped by. walking up the shelf which 
sloped up to the surface. He went down to Courmayeur, and, though 
much bruised, returned shortly after to the scene of the accident, 
riding on a mule as far as the Fresnay chalets, and accompanied by 
Mons. Bertolini and a number of men. ‘The dead bodies were reco- 
vered the same evening about 7 o'clock, the party bivouackiug during a 
very cold night on the moraine; and on Wednesday they were brought 
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down to Courmayeur. Fischer was buried on Thursday, and Mr. 
Marshall on Sunday. On Monday Almer had sufficiently recovered to 
ride on a mule to Martigny. 

‘ Of the capabilities of the party I think no one who knew them 
would raise adoubt. Mr. Marshall was young in the Alps; it was his 
third season. He had been accompanied in the earlier part of his 
journey by his cousin, Mr. Frank Marshall, and Fischer had, without 
farther assistance, guided them over the Sauren Joch, the Clariden 
firn, and a new pass from Geschenen, between the Damma and Rhone 
Sticke. Then Almer joined them, and the party ascended the Alet- 
schorn by a new way from the north, and descended by a new way to 
the south. They then went to Zinal and crossed over the Rothhorn 
to Zermatt in about 10 hours. From Zermatt they went to Chermon- 
tane by the back of Mont Collon; the next day over the Col de Sona- 
don, where Fischer found a descent to the west which avoids the stony 

lace usually passed; thence to the chilets at the head of the Italian 

al Ferret, Mr. Frank Marshall going on to Courmayeur. The three 
ascended the Aiguille de Triolet from the Dolent Glacier, climbing 
allthe peaks which constitute its top, and descended to Courmayeur. 
The whole of these passages were over ground new to Fischer, though 
with a guide of his calibre that made little difference. After a few 
days’ rest at Courmayeur they started on their last and tragical journey 
up Mont Blanc. I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“T. S, Kennepy. 


‘ Meanwood, Leeds.’ 


‘Dear Sir,—The guide Johann Fischer, who, together with his em- 
ployer, Mr. James Aubrey Garth Marshall, was killed on September 1, on 
the Brouillard Glacier, has left a widow and five children ill provided for. 
The eldest child is not 10 years old; the father of Mrs. Fischer is 
nearly 70 years old, and too weak to do much work, and their house 
and iand is burdened with a mortgage. Mr. Marshall’s brother intends 
to make a weekly payment to Mrs. Fischer until such time as her 
children shall be able to support her, and I propose to apply the sum 
which a few kind friends have subscribed to reduce the mortgage on 
the house and Jand. I hardly expect any more subscriptions than those 
detailed below from members of the Alpine Club, since Fischer was 
not known to them; but I write in the hope of this letter catching the 
eye of some of the scores of people whom he used to guide up the 
Oberland peaks, during the years that he was the professional guide of 
the Aggischorn inn. Should anyone feel that he owes a successful and 
en day’s walk to Fischer’s strong arm and skilful guidance, and 

inclined to give something for his widow, I shall be very glad to 
take charge of the money, and to see to its proper application. 

‘The subscriptions I have hitherto received are these: F. F. Tuckett, 
5l.; T. Middlemore, 5/. 5s.; A. Wills, 20/.; Mrs, T. 8. Kennedy, 2/.; 
Baron A. de Rothschild, 10/.; W. Longman, 5/.; T. Birkbeck, 5/.; 
J. Birkbeck, Jun., 2/.; P. Kennedy, 5/.; T. S. Kennedy, 200. 

‘ Yours very truly, 
“T. 5. Kennepy. 

* Meanwood, Leeds,’ 
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a paper read before the Alpine Club, by Mr. C. C. Tucker. 
upon an expedition to the Caucasus, in which he was 
accompanied by Messrs. Moore and Freshfield, a full account 
was given of the geographical features of the country ; it will, 
therefore, be unnecessary for me to enter into details on that 
subject; and, as a general account of the expedition this year, 
upon which I was accompanied by Messrs. Moore, Grove, and 
alker, has been undertaken by Mr. Moore, I have confined 
my paper to an account of the village of Uruspieh and its 
neighbourhood. Uruspieh may be looked upon as the Chamonix 
of ae Caucasus, inasmuch as it is the nearest village to Elbruz 
or Minghi-Tau; both the successful expeditions upon the 
mountain having started from this village. Uruspieh compares 
favourably with Chamonix in some respects, notably the 
‘absence of a bureau des guides, Cook’s coupons, and huge 
hotels ; though, possibly, when the want of provisions hampered 
our progress, and the almost eternal monotony of boiled 
mutton and unleavened bread palled upon us, we might have 
forgiven the presence of the latter. From the village itself, 
with the exception of Tungzorun, the higher peaks of this part 
of the range are not well seen; but from any of the surrounding 
hill sides, about 1,000 to 1,500 feet above, an almost un- 
ralleled view is to be obtained, in which, unfortunately, 
Ibruz is not included. The best view of that mountain is to 
be had from the village of Utschkulan, in the valley of the 
Kuban. During the first part of our tour we had not been 
favoured by weather; it was, therefore, excusable just before 
arriving at Uruspieh, on July 22, that when Moore gave vent 
to the opinion that the weather had an ‘evil look,’ and the 
wind an ‘ evil sound,’ we should unanimously concur with him, 
VOL, VII.—NO, XLVII. K 
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especially as we had spent some five or six hours of that day 
under our mackintosh capes, strongly resembling four uncanny 
birds of an extinct species under depressing circumstances. 
Our advent was hailed by the usual open-mouthed wonder 
with which we were welcomed at almost every village; but as 
experience had taught that the Circassian would have a good 
stare at us and our belongings, before bestirring himself for our 
entertainment, we sat ourselves down and passively permitted 
the close inspection of a rapidly increasing crowd. Ker this 
had continued about half-an-hour our interpreter and general 
factotum, Paul, commenced negotiations. To our regret we 
found that the princes of the village, who had so hospitabl 
received the expedition in 1868, were away when we parse 
I believe at Piitigorsk or Naltschik, upon business relating to 
the wholesale wood-cutting that for an indefinite period has 
been going on in the upper valleys of this district, which the 
Russian Government wishes to bring under its control, and 
restrict within reasonable bounds, The exercise of hospitality 
devolved, therefore, upon the chief of the village, who con- 
ducted us to the guest-house of the place, and shortly after- 
wards a samovar, accompanied by a tea-table and a plate of 
cakes, made its appearance. The table was about a foot and a 
half in height, and set with five cups, and we naturally con~ 
cluded that our host intended to honour us by partaking of the 
meal. This, however, was not the case, as among the crowd 
which had followed us indoors, and barely gave us elbow- 
room, a greater than he was present in the person of his elder 
brother, who did the honours of the entertainment, while the 
chief stood respectfully by and evidently acknowledged the 
rights of primogeniture. The elder brother, or, as Paul des-— 
cribed him to us, ‘le plus grand frére,’ is a man of great 
personal beauty, though scarcely comparing favourably in 
point of physique with some of the others present. The 
absence of all privacy was one of our greatest trials during our 
journey, for the inquisitive crowd rarely left us until we were 
fairly undressed, in our sleeping bags, and regularly settled for 
the night. At the village of Gebi, on the south side of the main 
chain, we blocked the door upwith all the available furniture, and 
only permitted ingress or egress by the window ; but there our 
position was based upon a commercial footing, while at Urus- 
pieh we were supposed to be guests, and were unable to take 
such strong measures. The plan we found to answer best was 
that of counter-attraction; thus, if one of us wished to write 
his notes the other would unfold the mysteries of the interior 
of his watch or the contents of our knapsacks to the gazing 


~~ 
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multitude, and the phenomenon of writing with a lead pencil 
would for the moment lose its attractions. If we sometimes 
ventured to remonstrate politely, when we found that the 
crowded state of our apartment hampered our movements, 
darkened the light, and vitiated the air, it was amusing to see 
how the elder men of the crowd would instantly eject some 
half-dozen youngsters, and then return to regard us apparently 
with more curiosity than ever. During the whole of our 
stay at this place the novelty of our manners and customs 
never seemed to pall upon the inhabitants. 

Contrary to our expectations and Moore’s prophecy, the 
next day, Thursday, July 23, was beautifully fine, and we 
commenced it by climbing a hill about 2,000 feet above the 
village, from which we had an admirable view of the splendid 
peaks of this part of the chain, most of them nameless, and all 
of them plentifully covered with a coating of fresh snow, after 
the recent bad weather. To the north of Uruspich we espied 
a snow-peak, which from its position we concluded must com- 
mand a fine view of Elbruz, and therefore decided upon 
making it the ‘piéce de résistance’ for the following day’s 
work, We were accompanied by the eldest son and heir of 
Prince Ismail, the ruler of the village, a fine lad of about 
twelve or fourteen years of age; judging from his manners we 
came to the conclusion that he had received a Russian educa- 
tion ; his dress, also, was an odd mixture of Russian and 
Circassian. During our stay he attached himself to us, and 

ved both useful and entertaining, and worthily did the 
Lorsaaire during his father’s absence. Towards mid-day we 
descended from our peak, and next proceeded to explore a 
valley running almost south-east of the village towards the 
main chain. The portion of the chain visible at the head of this 
valley is si y beautiful, and bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, with the usual 
Caucasian characteristic of inaccessibility. There are some 
finely wooded slopes on either side of the lower part of this 
glen, which have suffered somewhat severely from the wood- 
man’s axe, and we were scarcely surprised at Government 
taking some steps, especially as the waste from their manner of 
cutting is very great. A welcome change in our diet awaited 
us upon our return to Uruspieh, in the shape of a huge pie 
made of goat, and served up in a wooden bowl. Although 
strongly flavoured with onion, to which two of our party 
strongly objected, I think it was done ample justice to, and the 
bowl returned quite empty to our host. 

x2 
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During the evening Moore’s old acquaintance, Sotaef | 
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Achia, who had made the ascent of Elbruz with him in 1868, 
turned up and volunteered his services for the second attack. 
Early next morning, acting upon our decision of the previous 
day, we started to ascend Tau-Sultra. The weather, which 
had hitherto played us false, seemed now to have made up its 
mind to remain fine for a few days, and the clouds which had 
for so many days hidden the higher peaks from our sight — 
had entirely disappeared. Starting early, we reached towards 
sunrise an encampment of shepherds who were with their 
flocks just starting off in search for pasturage. Having par- 
taken of their hospitality in the shape of ‘ curds and whey,’ we 
proceeded to ascend towards our mountain, which lay a great 
deal farther back than we had anticipated. We, from our | 
experience of Alpine excursions, were somewhat apt to measure 
Caucasian distances by an Alpine standard; the same tendency 
I have also given way to amongst the Cumberland hills, in 
which case I have found the distances as much less as in the 
Caucasus they are much greater. Achia, I should mention, 
had accompanied us upon this excursion, and when we arrived = 
at the snow did not at all approve of being fastened to our 
rope; and Paul not being with us, we were unable, except by 
pantomime, to make him understand its necessity. The 
mountain presented no difficulties, and from its summit com- 
mands a most glorious view; and we all heartily agreed with 
Moore when he observed that for once in our ill-spent lives we 
had done the right thing. Looking westward the huge mass 
of Elbruz closed in the view, strongly resembling the sacred 
mountain Fusi-Yama, in Japan, that one so often sees painted 
upon Japanese ornaments. The volcanic origin of both these 
peaks doubtless explains this similarity. From this point the 
eastern peak of Elbruz so completely hides the western from 
view, that its existence would not be suspected, and the 
mystery of the two summits which we had so distinctly seen 
from the Black Sea, near Poti, and which had so completely ; 
aang the party in 1868, still remained an unsolved pro- 
lem. Ush-ba, the Matterhorn of the Caucasus, formed a 
prominent feature in the view, and to the south-east the 
of Dych-Tau and Kosch-Tan-Tau reared themselves high 
above their neighbours. We were at a height of about 
12,800 feet, and as the weather was lovely and the air quite 
warm, we made good use of our opportunity and remained on 
the summit for fully an hour and a half, taking in the glorious 
panorama spread out before us. The five-verst map totally 
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ignores the existence of Tau-Sultra, and most of the valleys to 
the north of Uruspieh are most incorrectly marked. 

On our return to Uruspieh we found that a disagreement 
had taken place amongst our entertainers as to upon whom the 
duties of entertainment should devolve, the consequence of 
which was that no dinner was forthcoming; and had not Paul 
secured a pair of fowls, we should have dined but frugally on 
stale bread brought with us from Bezingi. Eventually ‘le 
plus grand frére’ came to the rescue, and promised us that all 
our necessities should meet with his best attention, and we 
te orders for a loaves to be prepared for our 

Ibruz expedition. He promised that they should be in 
readiness by noon the following day ; but whether the stupen- 
dous quantity struck terror into the souls of the bread-bakers, 
or whether the proverbial Oriental apathy, or dislike to do 
anything until the last moment, occasioned delay, I know not ; 
certain it was that when the time arrived no bread was forth- 
coming, but it was solemnly promised to be ready by eight 
o'clock the day after. Need I say that when that time arrived 
no bread was ready, and Grove, Walker, and myself started 
for our bivouac with the scanty remnants of our Bezingi stock, 
Moore remaining behind with Paul to endeavour to get a 
sufficient quantity. Moore’s eloquence proving too much to 
be withstood, must, I fancy, have been the reason that eventu- 
ally, when as night had set in and we had given up hopes 
of his turning up that night, he put in an appearance, accom- 
panied by an ample supply of doughboys and the best part of 
the able-bodied males of Uruspich, some fired by a laudable 
emulation to compete with us in our ascent of Elbruz, and 
others because they had nothing better to do, and thought they 
might as well come and see what fun was going on. I should 
mention that when we were at Tiflis we had met a Russian 
officer, M. de Bernoff, who wished to accompany us on our 
expedition upon Elbruz; we had fixed July 26 for him to 
meet us at tiveevish; and he not having arrived, we started 
without him. Moore left a letter at Uruspieh, informing him 
that if he arrived in time he could follow on horseback and 
eatch us up. Our first night ‘en route’ for Elbruz was spent 
in the forest of the Upper Baksan valley, a little below the 
junction of the glen leading to the Nakra Pass ; and, apart from 
the myriads of venomous midges who seized upon us as dainty 
morsels, our bivouac was wholly comfortable and extremel 

icturesque. Our evening meal had been pleasantly diversi- 
fied by the addition of a dish of potatoes, which was the 
first time we had eaten any vegetables since we bade adieu 
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to civilisation. Moore, who seemed destined to be victi- 
mised upon this expedition, arrived just in time to see the 
last of these coveted dainties consumed. Wood being plenti- 
ful, we had a splendid fire which was kept up during the 
whole night, and only required some fresh fuel in the morni 
to enable us to cook our breakfast ; having finished whichdaaile 
we gathered our forces and started for our camp on the moun- 
tain itself. 

We had been walking for about two hours, and had reached 
the head of the valley, and were, as we fondly imagined, about 
at once to ascend the slopes flanking our mountain, when with 
one consent our porters and the other followers of our expedi- 
tion proclaimed a halt and commenced cooking operations; while 
Achia, who is the great hunter of his village, scenting sport 
in the distance, left us, without so much as ‘ with your leave’ 
or ‘ by your leave,’ to stalk a bouquetin he saw in the distance, 
we remaining in a glorious state of uncertainty as to when he 
intended to return. However, in a couple of hours he came 
back with his game; and we almost forgave him his indif- 
ference to the object of the expedition in consideration of the 
extremely sportsmanlike manner in which he had gone about 
his work, which had been visible to us during almost all the 
time. From this point to the place we chose for our sleeping 
quarters the ascent is very steep. The view gradually in- 
creased in grandeur as we rose, and excepting the irritating 
halts of our porters we had nothing to mar the enjoyment of 
our progress, 

The position chosen for our encampment was somewhat 
lower than that occupied by the expedition in 1868, owing to 
the quantity of snow which had fallen. Its height was pee 
estimated from barometrical observation at 11,400 ft. above 
the sea. We arrived at about 3.30 p.m., and immediatel 
commenced constructing our quarters for the night, and tometil 
6 o’clock began to contemplate occupying the same, when a 
messenger from Uruspieh arrived with a letter from M. de 
Bernoff, requesting us not to start without him, also stating 
that he was accompanied by M. Kwitka, a Russian officer whose 
acquaintance we had made on board the steamer on the Black 
Sea. Moore immediately sent him back with a letter informi 
them that we should start next morning at 1 A.M., and that if 
they followed us at once they would be in time to catch us up 
and join our expedition. The night was cold, with a high wind 
blowing, but our sleeping-bags withstood both bravely, and, 
speaking personally, I enjoyed a capital rest of six hours’ good 
sleep. About half-past twelve Peter Knubel, our Swiss guide, 
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ealled us, and Moore then informed us that as the Russian 
officers had not yet arrived, he would remain behind and try 
the mountain the following day with them; ‘le plus grand 
frére,’ Achia, and one or two others who wished to make the 
ascent, elected to wait with Moore; Paul was suffering from a 
severe cold on the chest, and retained a lively recollection of 
the last time he tried Elbruz; therefore the party consisted of 
Walker, Grove, myself, and the guide Peter Knubel. We 
started at 1 A.M., enveloped in almost the entire contents 
of our knapsacks, and munching huge hunches of doughboy 
bread. ~ The cold was intense, and our mackintoshes flapping 
mournfully in the high wind had a dismal sound, and Grove 
expressed it as his opinion that ‘this confounded wind will 
beat us yet.’ From our encampment the twin summits of 
Elbruz were not visible, but after mounting a few feet they 
were seen distinctly in the brilliant moonlight. The. eastern 
peak lay almost in front of us, the western being to the left 
and farther from us. The two peaks are separated by a col 
about 1,500 ft. below the summit, and from this col we deter- 
mined to make our attack. For many hours we trudged along 
what seemed never-ending snowslopes; the snow luckily in the 
most excellent condition, the cold intense, but the wind, al- 
though still very violent, not increasing. At dawn the splen- 
dour of the view was simply indescribable. As far as the eye 
could reach the panorama was perfectly clear, unmarred by a 
single cloud or a particle of mist; to the E. the brilliant 
colouring of an oriental sunrise announced the day, while 
looking westwards the marvellous sight of the huge shadow of 
Elbruz cast upon the sky and the remaining portion of the 
chain bathed in the moonlight met our view, and we felt that 
we were adequately repaid already for the tedious trudge we 
had had over the snowslopes. With sunrise the atmosphere 
became somewhat warmer, but not much so, and at each halt 
we felt the full effects of frozen boots and gloves. Shortly 
after 8 o’clock we reached the col, and found ourselves at the 
foot of the wall flanking the western peak. From the col, 
with the exception of a little step-cutting and occasional care 
amongst loose stones, no difficulty occurred; but Grove, 
Knubel, and myself all suffered more or less severely with 
regard to our breathing powers, which necessitated fre- 
quent halts and gave us what I have heard a Swiss guide 
describe as ‘un coup aux genoux.’ Walker's nose bled, but he 
was not otherwise inconvenienced. When we reached the 
top of the slope, we found ourselves on the rim of an extinct 
voleano, a large portion of the SW. side of which has fallen 
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away, the crater having become converted into a large snow- 
field. : 

The summit is a small peak on the western side of the 
circular ridge, nearly opposite the place where we struck it ; and, 
discarding the rope, we crossed the snowfield and soon reached 
the summit of Elbruz, and, according to the Russian map, 
stood at 10.40 A.M. upon an elevation of 18,526 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The col between us and the eastern peak was 
now lost to view, but the peak itself was distinctly visible; and 
without more accurate means of levelling than we possessed, it 
was impossible to judge by mere ee whether it was lower 
or higher than that on which we stood. According, however, 
to the Russian map, our summit is 92 ft. higher than the point 
reached by the party of 1868. The promise of a fine day had beds 
fulfilled, and from our lofty position we enjoyed a perfect view. 
Elbruz lies considerably to the N. of the main chain, which was 
spread before us with all its formidable adjuncts of aaa 
inaccessible ice walls and rock cliffs; to the E, Kasbek was 
visible, to the W. the Black Sea. Looking northwards, the 
contrast is most remarkable; the mountain district suddenly 
gives way to undulating slopes which seem to melt imper- 
ceptibly into the vast steppe. The labour of ascending Elbruz 
is monstrously toilsome, and we suffered considerably from 
cold and other causes; but while in enjoyment of the 
marvellous panorama which met our eyes on every side, all 
was forgotten, and we heartily congratulated ourselves upon 
our success, and sincerely regretted that Moore was not with 
us. At an early period of the day my barometer had ceased 
to work properly, but Walker’s, which had hitherto behaved in 
a most exemplary manner, registered 20,000 ft. before reaching 
the summit, and there refused to give any other reading, there- 
fore our barometrical observations cannot be said to aid science. 

The account that Mr. Freshfield gives in his book of the 
characteristics of the summit of Elbruz, which he and his 
party reached in 1868, differs so materially from our expe- 
rience that I am strongly of opinion that they must have 
ascended the eastern peak. The following are my reasons :— 
)uring the whole day the two peaks of Elbruz were distinctly 
visible and the col between them clearly defined. When 
reached, it reminded me forcibly of the Zwillinge Joch in the 
Pennine Alps, the peaks. rising on either side to the roughly 
estimated height of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above, taking the 
place of Castor and Pollux. In Mr. Freshfield’s account he 
says that at the commencement of the ascent the mountain 
was ‘ partially shrouded by a black cloud,’ and that when 
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they reached the summit ‘light clouds were driving against 
the western face of the peak, and a sea of mist hid the 
northern steppe ;’ he also says that ‘From Poti or Pitigorsk 
Elbruz appears to culminate in two peaks of apparently equal 
height separated by a considerable hollow. The gaps between 
the summits we visited are not more than 150 feet deep, and 
we were surprised at their being so conspicuous from a dis- 
tance. In-walking round the horse-shoe ridge we naturally 
looked if there was not some other summit, but none was 
visible, and on the west (where, if anywhere, it should have 
been found) the slopes appeared to break down abruptly to- 
wards the Karatchai.’ Now I consider it would have been 
impossible to ascend the western peak without being aware of 
the existence of the col between the summits, and doubtless 
the ‘clouds driving against the western face of the peak ’ com- 
pletely hid the north-western summit and filled the gap be- 
_ tween the peaks, and ‘ the slopes which appeared to basik down 
abruptly towards the Karatchai’ probably only led to the col 
about 1,500 feet below. Mr. Freshfield informs me that the 
rim of the crater upon which he stood was broken away to the 
east; in our case the rim was broken away to the south-west, 
and we saw no signs whatever of the stone man erected in 
1868.* Our descent was rapidly accomplished, and the cold 


* After hearing Mr. Gardiner’s narrative, I can no longer feel any 
doubt that Elbruz has two distinct peaks, and that the points reached 
in 1868 and in 1874 were not the same. Nothing short of such con- 
vineing evidence could, however, have made.me believe that the clouds 
about at the time we were on the E. summit could have completely 
concealed from men anxiously on the look-out for it a peak of equal 
height. The depth of the intervening hollow proves to be far greater 
than we expected to find it, and the fact that we could see an unbroken 
snow-slope, falling 1,000 feet from our feet to the W. into the mists, no 
doubt helped to convince us that the three-headed summit on which 
we stood was the only top of the mountain, and that the gap in it must 
be the gap seen from Poti and Piitigorsk. 

Russian engineers profess themselves by no means satisfied as to the 
accuracy of the observations on which the heights assigned to the two 
peaks in the 5-verst map depend, and supremacy cannot be definitely 
assigned to either until fresh observations have been made. Now that 
the ascent of both summits has been made and proved easy by members 
of the English Alpine Club, it is to be hoped that the Russians will 
not be long in settling this question. Meantime the difference of 
height being too slight to be ascertainable without accurate measure- 
ment, the western summit, that ascended in 1874, is entitled to the 
presumption in its favour raised by the only authority that at present 
exists.—Dovcias W. Fresurievp. 
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wind which we had looked upon earlier in the day as our 
enemy was now our friend, and preserved the snow from the 
power of the afternoon sun. It was nearly 4 o'clock when 
we reached our encampment, and there found Messrs. Bernoff 
and Kwitka, who, it appears, had arrived about a couple of 
hours after we had started, but were too fatigued and too 
late to follow us; so it was arranged that they should sleep 
that night at the encampment and attempt the ascent next day 
with Moore. Having invited M. de Bernoff to accompany us 
upon this expedition, it would not have done for the whole 
party to leave him in the lurch; on the other hand, we had 
hitherto been so persecuted by the uncertainty of the weather, 
that we were loth to lose a fine day. Moore magnanimously 
settled the question by volunteering to remain behind, and as 
the weather broke next day, was unable to make the ascent. 
Upon our arrival we received the congratulations of the 
Uruspieh chiefs and porters; luckily it anti took the form of 
hand-shaking. Paul had descended to our encampment in 
the valley, and we were therefore unable to interchange senti- 
ments; but the words ‘ Minghi-Tau, karacho’ oft repeated, 
accompanied by approving gestures, I presume indicated a 
friendly interest in our success. Knubel remained behind 
with Moore at the upper encampment, while Grove, Walker, 
and I, accompanied by some of the porters, descended to the 
valley, where we found Paul awaiting our arrival. Here we 
received fresh congratulations, and after doing ample justice to 
the supper provided for us by him, crept into our sleeping 
bags and slept the sleep of mpeearew It was extremely 
irritating next morning to turn our backs upon a most tempt- 
ing little col leading to Utchkulan, and apparently of no 
more difficulty than the St. Theodule, sinigly wendilae of the 
difficulty we had with the porters; but ‘’tis ever thus’ in the 
Caucasus. We preferred a three days’ journey round the 
north of Elbruz rather than submit to the constant worry and 
loss of temper occasioned by a crowd of porters; and therefore 
returned to Uruspich, which we reached shortly after noon. 
The news of our return soon spread through the place, and 
the usual crowd of loiterers lost no time in gathering round us 
and making enquiries about our excursion from Paul. But 
our first welcome was given at the bridge before entering the 
a by an intelligent jackass, who brayed his loudest in 
our honour. When we started in the morning the weather in 
the valley seemed quite fine, but towards mid-day a thunder- 
storm came on; however, we hoped that Moore and his party 
would have reached the summit of Elbruz, and were mu 
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disappointed when he and Knubel put in an appearance at 
Uruspieh a couple of hours after ourselves. The story was 
soon told; the party, consisting of Moore, the Russian officers, 
‘le plus grand frére,’ and another village magnate, accompanied 
by Knubel and Achia, set out from the upper encampment at 
1 A.M., and at 5 a.M., when ata height of about 15,000 feet, bad 
weather came on, and they had to give up the expedition. 
Moore had neither started nor returned with us, in each case 
sacrificing himself to the public weal; in the former case he 
remained behind in order to ensure our having sufficient pro- 
visions, in the latter to fulfil our engagement with M. de 
Bernoff; had we all remained behind, the whole expedition 
would have been a most dismal failure. 

The object of our visit to Uruspieh having been accomplished, 
we commenced to make preparations for our three days’ journey 
to Utchkulan in the valley of the Kuban, and for a wonder the 
necessary bread was forthcoming ; unfortunately it turned out to 
be horribly sour and almost uneatable. On our return Mahomet 
(the youngest of the three Uruspieh princes), who had arrived 
from Piitigorsk, came to see us, and having paid us several com- 
pliments relating to our success, considerably condensed through 
the medium of Paul’s translation, expressed his regret that 
his absence had prevented his offering us hospitality under his 
own roof. The difficult and somewhat delicate task of re- 
warding our hosts had then to be arranged, and after some dis- 
cussion we decided to give Moore’s pistol, a knife, a drinking 
cup, and a sum in roubles. At first they refused to take any- 
thing, but after some pressing the pistol and knife were ac- 
cepted, with thanks and apologies, and eventually the roubles 
under protest, with complimentary speeches. Then we took 
leave of these really fellows, who had done their best for 
us according to their lights, and that without any certainty of 
reward, eat it was with genuine regret that we said good bye 
to Uruspieh and its chiefs. ‘ 

As Moore has undertaken to give a general account 
of our expedition, I have refrained from details relating 
to the itectural features of the village and the do- 
mestic economy of its inhabitants; neither have I entered 
inté an account of the far-famed Circassian female beauties, 
feeling that in each case he will be able to do them more 
ample justice than I could. Let it suffice for me to say that 
most of the houses were, like the palace of the king of the 
Cannibal Islands, ‘built of mud for want of bricks,’ and that the 
furniture of our apartment was rather primitive than elegant, 
and the mattresses upon which we slept were more gorgeous 
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than cleanly. The men are mostly handsome; but as all 
marriageable maidens and presentable matrons were closely 
secluded within their own houses, my only realisation of the 
famous beauties of the Caucasus was from ancient hags who 
most unnecessarily veiled themselves from our view, and from 
scantily clothed infants of tender years. Next spring Georgi- 
evsk, which is within three days’ journey of Uruspieh, will 
be connected with the rest of Europe by a line of railway, and 
the journey from London to the north of the Caucasus will 
then be condensed within a week, and the traveller be enabled 
to avoid the fever-stricken coast of the Black Sea. If at some 
future period the Caucasian Peaks become as recognised a 
sphere for mountaineering exploits as the Alps, Uruspieh is 
certain to‘ become one of the principal head-quarters; for 
although the situation of the village itself is not of remarkable 
beauty, the excursions to be made from it are unrivalled, 
and the peaks to be climbed almost sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of another generation of ardent mountaineers; and 
should I at any future period revisit the Caucasus, I shall cer- 
tainly endeavour to devote a substantial portion of the time at 
my disposal to Uruspieh and its neighbourhood. 


Tue Laquin anp Rosssopen Passes. By THomas 
BRooKSBANK. 


IMPLON is a place whose merits and attractions have 
been very greatly overlooked or underrated. I have 
never heard of any explorer making it his head-quarters even 
for the most limited space of time; yet there is much about it 
to reward exploration. Its own position is beautiful, with many 
easy walks commanding grand views, bounded on the south- 
west by the splendid chain of the Fletschhorn and on the 
north-east by the brilliant Monte Leone; Italy is almost at its 
feet, a very present refuge in bad weather; its noble road 
gives life and variety and letters and newspapers ; its elevation 
—near 5,000 feet—ensures an air fresh and exhilarating ; and 
it contains one of the most charming and well-kept of the lesser 
inns of Switzerland, the ‘ Hétel du Fletschhorn,’ which, being 
the very best house in the village, looks down the valley to- 
wards Algaby and the opening of the Laquin Thal, and is far 
removed from the sights and the sounds, the dust and the 
smells, which ever attend on a congregation of eilwagen, horses, 
and lohnkutscher. These plain, unvarnished facts would justify 
complaint of neglect on its part—a complaint which, I am sorry 
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to say, I have as yet done little to remove. I have visited 
Simplon twice when on the expeditions I am about to describe, 
but. I have spent only one whole day there; and though for 
the last two years I have had the fairest intentions towards it, 
and indeed entertain them still, there is in my case something 
of a misgiving lest things should rest in intention merely ; for 
when once ‘ age hath clawed us in his clutch, the first expe- 
dition of a new season may startle us with the revelation that 
our mountain days are ended, and that this, the grandest of all 
plays, is played out. 

But by means of our Journal, and by permission of its 
Editor, I can at least so far repair my neglect as not only thus 
to call attention to the general agrémens of Simplon, but to 
point out specifically how it can be reached by at least two 

lacier-passes worthy of a high place as scenery, and of great 
interest and excitement to the mountaineer. The passes I 
refer to are the Laquin Joch and the Rossboden Pass, which 
connect Simplon with Saas, and cross the Fletschhorn range. 
I ought, perhaps, to make some apology for any description of 
the former after the paper which Mr. Heathcote contributed 
to the third volume of this Journal; but that excellent moun- 
taineer, by reason of his very excellence, appears to me (if I 
may say so) to have hardly done justice to the pass; his narra- 
tive certainly led the ‘ Western Alps’ to mislead me in 1872; 
the pass is very rarely made, yet is it convenient for moun- 
taineers bound for Italy, who ies crossed, say, the Alphubel 
from Zermatt, and do not care about again and again travers- 
ing the Moro; and some further reference to it is called for 
by Mr. Boyson’s note at p. 296 of the last volume of the 
Journal, 

One word about the Fletschhorn range, that the names of 
its peaks may be clear. As is well known, there are three 
summits paramount on every side-view, though from the north, 
as from the Eggischhorn or the Bell Alp, one mighty moun- 
tain mass alone shows. From the southernmost peak, the 
Weissmies (13,225 ft.), the chain falls to less than 12,000 ft. 
in the Laquin Joch, whence the rocks rise stiffly in a narrow 
ridge to the broad back which in the Saasthal is called the 
Fletschhorn (13,176 ft.), but at Simplon passes as the Laquin- 
horn. Again, to the north of this, separated from it by a deep 
cleft, precipitous on all sides, upward to its neighbouring peaks, 
downward to its bounding valleys, and filled with a torrent 
of a especially furious on the west, rises the rounded 

called at Saas the Rossboden-horn (13,084 ft.), but at 
implon the Fletschhorn. It is singular that, although there are 
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thus three distinct summits, the Federal Map indicates but 
two by name, marking the Weissmies and the middle peak, 
which it calls the Fletschhorn, but giving no name to the 
northern horn, though its site is precisely laid down by the 
figures ‘3,988’ métres. But I am glad to notice that as to 
these three mountains our new Club Map is sound; it dis- 
tinguishes them all, and moreover gives the four names which 
on opposite sides they bear. 

Over this range Mr. Ball describes four passes. The first 
ascends from a point some five miles above Simplon, crosses the 
lessening Fletschhorn chain to the north of the Rautihorn, de- 
scends to the Gamser Glacier, and crosses it below the ice-fall, 
mounts again the W. slope of the valley, called the Nanzerthal, 
into which that glacier flows, and quits it by a well-marked col 
south-east of the desolate Simmelihorn. This pass Mr. Ball, 
following Mr. Moore (1 A. J. 139), calls the Gamser Joch; 
but I found that at Simplon it is always called the Simmeli 
Pass, and from the Saas guides I could get no name for it at 
all. It is frequently traversed, rough in places but nowhere 
in the least difficult ; and by it, on the day on which in 1873 I 
crossed the Laquin Joch, Mr. Hayward reached Simplon from 
Saas. As this pass and the Rossboden both traverse the 
Gamser Glacier, though at very different levels, it seems to me 
that the Simplon name is the more convenient and appropriate. 
Mr. Ball’s second pass is the Thiili Joch, which lies to the south 
of the Weissmies; the third is the Laquin Joch; the fourth 
is the Fletsch Joch, of the dangers and difficulties of which, 
speaking from somewhat distant views of it on both sides, I 
am convinced that Mr. Ball gives no exaggerated summary. 

In addition to these there is Mr. Moore’s ‘third col, seen 
from the eastern side of the Nanzerthal, of which he accurately 
says that it is ‘at the head of the main branch of the glacier, 
above a very extensive ice-fall;’ and this is the Rossboden 
Pass, rarely traversed, and, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, never yet described. 

My first incursion into these regions was on September 18, 
1872. Ihad come to Saas by the Adler, with Moritz Perrn, a 
competent and obliging guide,and Kaspar Blatter, who for years 
has been with me as Bh awriciy The Laquin Pass, at which I 
aimed, was almost an improvisation ; friends were waiting for me 
at the Bell Alp, yet I could screw out just one worthy day more. 
But in making my choice I had only the sense of comparative 
novelty, the grandeur of the range contemplated so often from 
the Fee-meadows, and a faint recollection of a later edition of 
the ‘ Western Alps’ than I then possessed, wherein the author 
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spoke of ‘steep but not very difficult rocks’ for the descent, 
to guide me. These inadequate materials for a judgment not- 
withstanding, Blatter and Perrn were as willing as the late 
Mr. Barkis; and so, defying augury, we started at 3.20 on the 
18th, ignorant of Mr. Heathcote’s interesting paper, forgetful 
of Mr. Ball’s directions, and unconscious that the pass had 
ie, * pase been crossed by Mr. Boyson. 

course all went merrily and speedily to the top; indeed, 
a pleasanter and easier walk, considering that it requires be- 
tween four and five hours, and leads to something not much 
below 12,000 ft., can hardly exist ; and if Saas should ever be 
frequented, this and the Langenfluh ought to become two of 
the chief ladies’ expeditions. What views those are across the 
Saasthal I need not say, even if I could; but if there be 
anything in all Switzerland more glorious—unless perhaps 
what you see from the Gérnergrat when the evening sky is 
purple and the snows are lilac, or from the Buet on a gold- 
gray morning—I have yet to see it. And on that day ‘the 
most ancient heavens’ were indeed ‘ fresh and strong.’ In 3} 
hours we reached the Trift Glacier, in another hour the berg- 
schrund, 5 minutes up the rocks, and then— 

Well, one does not often come, in a flash as it were, on a 

recipice so sheer and so mighty. There, straight beneath us, 
ie the Laquin Glacier, and before we could reach it a good 
3,000 feet of cliffs, and from right to left, from top to bottom, 
not one speck of snow—nothing but the brown-black and 
savage stone. Like Mr. Heathzote we ‘ quietly stepped over 
the edge of the precipice,’ but less wise than he we thought 
only of a direct descent, and so we worked down over the 

lowing rock for something, I should say, like 1,200 feet, yet 
hardly did we seem to get nearer to the bottom; the rocks be- 
came worse and worse, that is to say more and more of slab, 
and less and less of crag and spire; my guides for the third 
time separated right and left, and returned—Perrn with 
* Nein, igahe keine Katze,’ Blatter with a faint hope and no 
promise, and in any case ‘nicht ohne grosse Gefahr.’? And 
thus I had to utter the bitter command, ‘ Zuriick !’ If I have 
any fault to find, it was and is exclusively with myself. 

Soran almost blubbered: ‘ Aber nicht nach Saas, lieber 
Herr ;’ and though I reproved him for this moral weakness, it 
suited me to oblige him, and I obliged him accordingly. With 
a resolve, and almost a vow, to look down these rocks again in 
1873, I turned back; regained the col exactly three hours after 
we had left it, ran down the glacier, then made for the north side 
of the Trift ravine, and reached the ‘Tiwald Alpe in about 90 
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min. from the glacier’s edge. Thence we made a short cut 
through the steep and tangled wood on to Balen, and at 6 
p.m. reached Stalden. We were none the worse for this 
splendid day of failure, save in our spirits and our nether 
garments, which were—NoT a sight to see; but Perrn is hap- 
pily a tailor, and party-coloured patching, albeit many hued 
as Joseph’s coat, was in our case, and I hope in his, at least 
decent. 

A couple of days after I found at some inn or other 
Tschudi's ‘ Schweizer-Fiihrer,’ and was not a little comforted 
by his description: ‘Sehr steil, und iiber schauerliche 
Abgriinden vorbei hinab’—a far more correct notion of the 
pass than Mr. Ball gives one. 

But the whirligig of time brings in his revenges, and in 
1873, after a fortnight’s training, I crossed the Schwarzenberg 
Glacier* and found myself again in Saas on August 31. 
Blatter was my only guide; Moritz Perrn I had seen at the 
Riffel, and I am bound to say that, though he was most 
anxious to retrieve the overthrow of the previous year, he 
with all good nature yielded to my suggestion that for so stiff 
a pass I ought to have a man who had actually crossed it. I 
hoped, in fact, to catch my old comrade Franz Andenmatten ; 
but though I found him at Saas, he was unluckily bound to a 
mighty climber and hunter, and on September Ist men cry 
Havock against chamois in Canton Wallis, as they do 
against partridges among our own romantic turnips. From 
him, however, Focteainih full directions, and in the winter I 
had faithfully studied my Ball and my Heathcote (if I may 
be allowed so to call them), and thus got all that could be 
learnt from lucid narrative. John Peter Zurbriggen, who in 
that year kept the Monte Moro inn at Saas, and had recently 


* There is an inconvenient confusion as to this pass from guides and 
travellers alike persisting in calling the route now usually taken from 
the Riffel to Macugnaga, as well as the old pass by the ‘Aréte Blanche,’ 
which can be used either for Mattmark or Macugnaga, the Weissthor. 
The two passes are in reality totally distinct, and lie nearly a mile 
apart. The first is the route mentioned by Mr. Ball (ed. 1870, p. 333) 
as the one ‘which guides sometimes choose.’ The second is that of 
which he says, ‘ by this buttress (the Aréte Blanche) the pass is usually 
made.’ Whatever may have been the practice formerly, this statement 
has now become incorrect, and the ‘ Aréte Blanche’ route is only used 
by travellers bound for Macugnaga in spring, when the other track is 
dangerous from avalanches. Would it not be better to reserve the 
name Weissthor for the route now in use between the Riffel and Ma- 
cugnaga, and to distinguish the other pass as the Schwarzenberg Joch ? 
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married Franz’s daughter, and Venetz, who crossed with Mr. 
Heathcote, were both available; but I chose Zurbriggen, 
whom I had known before that year. 

The weather was very different from 1872. After an 
August of such loveliness as the Alps had perhaps never seen 
till then, we could not get a trustworthy a; but Hayward 
let me humour the weather with the three chances which 
should always be given when some really worthy expedition 
is toward. Everything is given to him who can wait; and at 
2 a.M. on September 4 there was not a cloud, and the village 
barometer, the Mittaghorn, stood keen and clear beneath a 
host of stars. 

No moon, but a lantern that was all glass did even better on 
the stair-like pathway through the wood which leads to the 
open pastures of the Trift. We had started at 3 precisely, and 
at 4.15 we passed the huts. Still pitch dark; but clouds, 
alas! were gathering, which as we mounted higher grew thick, 
and thin, and vanished, and came on again, and thicker than 
before. But did they not add to the splendour behind us? 
I think so; for there was extremest variety, and in 1872 we 
had had unchanging sunshine. Again, in 3 hrs. 15 min. we 
were on the snow, and in 75 min. more on the col; and here I 
say without hesitation that the eastern view was the more sub- 
lime for the shifting restless mists; and looking west, while 
everything that could by a stretch of language be called a 
valley was as invisible as if fathoms of sea were rolling over it, 
the whole range from Monte Rosa to the Balfrein was un- 
broken by a single rack. 

It was 8 exactly when we left the Joch. I cannot un- 
derstand Mr. Boyson’s note, to which I have already alluded, 
that ‘ the rocks on the left hand, formerly used in the descent, 
were found to have been swept away.’ Rocks are still there— 
plenty and to spare, and to spare again ; and our course was 
precisely that which Mr. Heathcote appears to have taken, 
that which was certainly indicated to us by Franz (who had 
not crossed since he accompanied Mr. Heathcote), that which 
had been taken by Zurbriggen himself on his two previous 
passages, the second of which was, I believe, in 1869. I ad- 
mire and envy the skill and courage which took Mr. Boyson 
par downward, and should very much like to hear how he 
found the Laquin Glacier, which looks wildly crevassed ;_ but 
for certain he might have made his descent by ‘the rocks on 
the left,’ as we did—the ‘usual rocks,’ as for certain I hold 
them to be. 

But whether by the ‘usual rocks’ or not, our course was 
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always to the left, starting with a diagonal climb of fifteen 
minutes from the lowest dip of the col, not keeping upon the 
ridge but below it, and thus along and up the eastern face of 
the mountain. And then our descent began. I feel myself 
incompetent to describe it in detail. For six hours we were 
fighting those rocks, which had the one vast merit of being 
rarely more than reasonably unsound—endless ‘graben’ to 
plunge into and emerge from—double the number of ‘ riicken ” 
to surmount; the graben almost always of vast smooth slabs, 
between which you must just hit the crack if you are to get on 
at all; the riicken almost always of juts, and crags, and spires, 
round which you must cling and claw as you can, and just 
about an hour from the col a long space of (say) half an hour 
which must at times be terrifically swept by stones. But we 
were very early; there had been scarcely any sun all the 
morning, and the snow, which in the last few,days had come 
down handsomely, bound the rovers to their native soil, and 
thus we escaped almost without an alarm. Still the fog tried us 
sorely, though luckily it was of that wholesome kind which 
after half-a-dozen hours leaves no touch of damp upon your 
arments; nor was it for an instant perfectly still, age we 
did not once feel a puff of wind; after leaving the col it never 
ceased, and we soon got into the thick of it; but it floated 
lazily about, and every few minutes it grew half clear, so that 
Zurbriggen <r guess whereabouts we were. In truth, it 
Prd te ike a heavy curtain, and though we had it mostly 
thick and threefold, ever and anon we saw ye a re 
fold. There was great loss of time waiting for these lu 
moments, and indeed Zurbriggen reckoned it at a good couple 
of hours, judging from our pace when we were moving; but 
beyond this, and a little doubt whether, with such opacity 
about us, we should ever get through the wilderness of crags 
which would in clearest weather present even to the practised 
eye none but the slightest landmarks, we suffered nothing. It 
was a magnificent piece of guiding; once only had we to turn 
back, and that but for a short distance, while the quick detec- 
tion of the mistake made the guiding more wonderful still. But 
the new snow was, I think, of great help ; had the rocks been 
as bare as in 1872, we should hardly have distinguished the 
practicable shelves and ledges amid the universal brown; but 
now through the mists each little level crack and coign of van- 
tage was picked out in gleaming white, beckoning to us where 
we might set foot. 
So, slowly and very slowly, we came to a spire or obelisk, 
larger and more projecting than almost any we had seen, and 
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Zurbriggen relieved us, and himself too I fancy, by saying that 
now we were sure to get down. And lo! close by this de- 
serving pinnacle, almost at its foot, was the ‘ chimney’ which 
Mr. Heathcote and old Franz will so well remember, and Zur- 
briggen’s jaw of iron melted into a grin as I told him of the 
fix of his honoured father-in-law. This point is hardly more 
I think, than 400 or 500 ft. above the first snowslope, to which 
we descended with diminished labour. We had left the col at 
8 in the morning, and now it was 2 p.M. When once we had 
touched the snow, all the rocks were overhead; débris and 
patches of snow succeeded; in 45 min. from the rocks we had 
crossed the glacier by which Mr. Jacomb scaled the Fletsch- 
joch in 1863, nameless in the Federal map, but aptly called 
the Fletsch glacier by my guides, and both its moraines ; and 
keeping high along the hill-side, we by-and-bye found a very 
villanous path which, after many ups and downs, brought us 
in some 90 min. round the shoulder of the Laquinthal into the 
main valley, in full sight of Simplon, yet still so high above 
it that it took us nearly an hour of sharp jog-trot before we 
reached the village. Here we found our friends well pleased 
with the Simmeli Pass, which they had crossed in about 10 hrs., 
whereas we, who had been 14? hrs. in passing from roof to 
roof, boasted that we had had a thousandfold the best of it. 

Were this pass to be taken from the NE., the traveller 
should find some resting-place for the previous night in the 
Laquinthal ; but on its Tett side there is no single hut, except 
in the depths of the valley, and to start from thence, or from 
the Laquinalp, high on the right side, would be no gain. 
If the start were made from Simplon, it would be almost im- 
possible to reach that part of the rocks where the stones fall 
so constantly much before noon, and by that time on a sunny 
day it would be, to say the least, extremely dangerous. 

In 1874 I reached Simplon from the NE., coming from Viesch 
by the Ritter, superbest of non-glacier passes, with its perfect 
views towards the Oberland in the ascent, and Monte Leone 
as the col is gained, separated from you only by the head of 
the Val Cherasea. It was my first sight face to face of this 
grand mountain, though I had long known it well from con- 
siderable distances: but now, with this view from the Ritter, 
the splendid sunset and equally splendid sunrise upon it from 
the Diveglia Alp, and the hours we spent on its side on the 
next day as we passed beneath it to the Kaltwasser Joch, it is 
among those things which I most of all desire to see again. 
At Viesch I had some difficulty in finding a man who had 
crossed the Ritter, but at last discovered one Biederbost, a 
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baker, not a bad fellow, who at all events knows the pass now, 
whatever may have been his delusions on the subject when I 
engaged him. At the Diveglia Alp (the situation of which is 
simply exquisite) there is very good chalet accommodation, 
with something beyond chilet fare, in the stone houses of 
intelligent man named Giovanni Roggia. . 

In crossing thence to the Simplon Hospice we found that, 
from changes in the Aurona Glacier or other causes, there 
were none of the dangers of which Mr. Ball (p. 370) makes 
mention. Across the southern half of the glacier, it is true, 
large blocks of ice fallen from the upper shelf of Monte Leone 
lie thickly scattered ; but the northern half is quite beyond 
their reach, and the snowslope, if somewhat steep, is pentoalian 
easy and safe with due precautions. We descended by the 
usual way to the Hospice; but I am persuaded that there 
would be a saving of time and much more interest if the Kalt- 
wasser Glacier were crossed due. south from somewhere near 
the level of the col, and the descent made to the Hohmatten; 
at any rate the long and wearisome seven miles of hard high 
road from the Hospice would be avoided. 

It was Sept. 1st when I arrived at Simplon, and on the 2nd 
I was unfortunately left to my own inventions, as my friend, 
J. T. Beard, who had been my companion for a month, was 
bound to return home. I spent the afternoon in strolling about 
both sides of the valley, and in the evening engaged Joseph 
- Dorsaz to help Blatter to bring me to Saas next day. I had 
intended to pass by the Simmeli, but of this Dorsaz would not 
hear, deriding the attractions of that route as compared with 
the Rossboden, the name of which as a pass I then heard for 
the first time. Hardly known to tourists, rising to a far higher 
level than the Simmeli, with but one ascent, no stiff pull with 
an ugly dropping down into a valley only to go up again, with 
some first-rate rocks to climb, with a good eal of glacier to 
cross—these were the advantages over the alternate route; 
while we were spared four out of the five miles of high road 
to the Niederalp, and by the greater directness of the course 
hardly made a longer walk. From Seng, where the Rossboden 
brook crosses the road, to the Mattwald valley, is a perfectly 
straight line, and keeping as nearly to a straight line as the 
ground would permit, we made our pass. 

We started at 4.20 in a darkness that could be felt; but the 
one sole advantage that I know in a road is, that you can bowl 
along it— 

‘ By day or night, 
Or any kind of light, 
With all your might,’ 
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and when we reached the brook I have mentioned, in a very 
short half hour from our inn— 


Then gleamed the milk-white glacier like a ghost, 
And like a ghost it glimmered on to me. 


Here we left the road, and keeping near the stream, we reached 
the alp of the same name in an hour and a half from starting. 
Soon after this the path ceased ; the grass slopes became stonier 
and very steep, and seven must have struck in the village 
below when we came to that outlying part of the Rossboden 
Glacier which the Federal map pista y shows, and somewhat 
to the right of the dimly-marked ridge which descends almost 
due N. from the precipices which separate it from the Gamser 
Glacier. Half an hour of rest at this point—half an hour 
across the glacier, and we were at the foot of those precipices, 
sheer up which we climbed, hand and foot, for exactly two hours 
and a quarter. The rocks were very steep, and here as at 
the Laquin Joch there are always ‘ schauerliche Abgriinden ; ” 
but with a steady head and a plentiful allowance of time, there 
ought to be, there can be, no danger. Yet there is some dif- 
ficulty, and one almost sheer cliff, which, by comparing it with 
the length of rope we were using, we took to be 40 feet, cost 
us a good half hour. It was broken at about half way by one 
narrow and short, but perfectly safe, ledge; but Blatter had 
unfortunately not trimmed his bags very well, and a sharp 
horizontal tooth jutted out over the only frets in the cliff by 
which that ledge could possibly be attained; whenever he 
b to climb, this maladroit tooth fixed on his dexter pouch, 
and one while held him tight, and one while thrust him back ; 
whilst I, with breast close against the cliffs face, and heel 
which overlapped the ledge, watching his heroic but ungrace- 
ful wriggles, could not altogether stifle some selfish satisfac- 
tion that he had thought fit a few minutes before to detach. 
himself from the rope. Had we been roped then, assuredly I 
could not have held him even with the help of Dorsaz, who 
was well placed some 20 feet above me; we must all three have 
gone had Blatter slipped; but I felt as sure as I ever felt of 
anything—‘ Assure as Tom Macaulay felt of everything,’ to 
use Lord Melbourne’s phrase—that Blatter would Nor slip. 
He did not, and the rest of our climb was only fair work. 
At half-past 10 we had surmounted the precipice, and were 
level with the Gamser Glacier, high above its icefall. It was 
a narrow band of rock; before us lay the glacier rising in 
front, and to the lefthand in a gentle rounded swell, and then 
steeply upwards to the Rossboden Horn ; behind us the pre- 
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cipices we had climbed ; deep down a glimpse of the Simplon 
road; beyond it all the Alps of Tessin, of the Engadine, and 
Western Tyrol, with that jewel the Leone sparkling, as it 
seemed close by. Looking towards the north, every Ober— 
land peak west of the Aletschhorn stood forth, and between us 
and them the brightness of the Gamser Glacier and the stretch 
of the Nanzer Thal; but the Oberland to the east of the 
Aletschhorn was mostly hidden by the Rauthorn. In supreme 
enjoyment of hill and yale, sun and sky, we rested here two 
hours, not without a nap, not without meat and wine; and 
here I made acquaintance with Sirop de Capillaire, which 
Dorsaz says he always carries with him as the best preventive 
of thirst. Mixed with water, or wine, or both, it is very agree- 
able, and certainly on a day of climbing, intensely bright and 
intensely hot, I never felt thirst so little; therefore I mention 
it here. 

At 20 m. after 12 we were again on foot, and bearing 
almost due S. we mounted on the Gamser névé, nearly 500 
feet. Then when the snows began to slope towards the W., 
we halted again, for we had reached the highest point of our 
day’s work. And now the Rauthorn was made ‘like a wart,’ 
and the Simmeli horn almost disappeared, and the eyes saw 
without hindrance the Diablerets on the W., and the Galen- 
stock on the E., with ‘all that doth between them lie;’ but 
the eastern view was hidden by the rising rocks which we 
had left. 

The snow was good, crevasses were few and tiny, and we 
went fast down the hill, and were soon on the little Mattwald 
Glacier ; and in an hour and a quarter from the place where 
we had rested so long, we quitted it on its left bank. Then 
we were in a narrow and utterly barren valley of hideous ugli- 
ness, with the stream that flows into the Visp in its de tas 
but we let this descend by itself, and kept much on a live over 
big blocks for very nearly an hour. At half-past 2 we crossed 
the Mattwald ridge E. of the point marked 2,192, where the 
Federal map shows there is a break in the hills; and as we 
emerged from this break we had once again before us the 
whole Mischabel range, and the unequalled amphitheatre of Fee. 
Half an hour, steep but over easy ground, brought us to the 
Sivenen Alp; then a fair hour’s walk, by a good and almost 
level path through forest, then nearly an hour skirting the 
hill side, but always swiftly descending, and we were in the 
village of Saas again. We had been out of doors 12 hours 
and three quarters of a day which had no speck of cloud, 
and of these our rests had been nearly 34. 
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To compare the passes: the Rossboden cannot be quite as 
high as in Laquin, and the Laquin is, I think (though I 
speak with deference, for I am not scientific, and do not travel 
with spirit-level, thermometer, or aneroid; no boiling-water 
apparatus is among my impedimenta, and if it were, I blush to 
say I could only use it for making grog), overrated if it be 
put at 12,000 feet. Its height seems to me fairly given by the 
figures on the Federal map, 3,509 m.=11,513 ft., though I 
cannot say that these figures are set exactly on the col, and it 
is to be recollected that the climb beyond the col on the east 
side of the Laquinhorn may add a couple of hundred feet to its 
stature. The Rossboden route certainly passes considerably 
below the points marked 3,537 m., and thus can hardly exceed 
11,000 ft. It is difficult to choose between them for grandeur 
of views: on the Laquin there is the Mischabel range for a 
longer time, and also froma higher and more central, and there- 
fore more commanding, point; while, even after allowance for 
the different impressions that must have been produced by the 
side on which I approached the two, the Rossboden can offer 
nothing approaching the ‘ wild surmise’ of the summit of the 
Laquin Joch, not unlike that which once silenced stout Cortes 
and all his men. I can only hope some day for the third view 
of which Mr. Heathcote tells; that, namely, upwards from the 
Laquin moraine ; but from looking down I can half imagine 
what that upward view must be, and I am sure that of its kind 
the Rossboden has nothing to be named in the same day with it. 
On the other hand, the Laquin is not an open pass ; it is shut 
in by the Weissmies and the Laquinhorn, and it has thus no 
distant views, the mountains on either side of its own valleys 
being all it shows you; but the Rossboden is emphatically 
an open pass—indeed at the highest point it reaches it is not a 
pass at all, it is circling round the uttermost slope of the last 
of a mighty chain, and thus the view of the Oberland of which 
I haye spoken is not undeserving of comparison with such views 
as towards that side the Pigno d’Arolla or even the Breithorn 
can offer. For labour and difficulty the passes are nearly the 
same, except that the Laquin rocks are more arduous and 
dangerous, and nearly twice as long to climb, and by this 
excess at least the pRB is also the longer. Taken from 
Saas, the ascent to the Rossboden would require considerably 
more time, but in this pass there is no long Laquinthal to 
descend, 

Ihave compared the passes, and find how true it is that 
‘ caparisons are odorous ;”’ both are in truth magnificent, both 
are within the powers of every member of our Club, and I can 
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only most sincerely advise every member to make them both, 
and to make them in the direction in which, as chance would 
have it, I crossed them myself. 


Expiorations In DaupuineE. By W. A. B. CooinGe. 


Baie a long period of neglect, Dauphiné is at last being 

thoroughly explored; and it is not too much to say that 
as virgin peaks elsewhere grow scarcer, the French Alps will 
attract the attention which their magnificent scenery so well 
deserves. We first visited them in 1870, just before the war ; 
but sixteen days spent there on that occasion, and a week in 
1872, only sufficed to stimulate our curiosity: and we deter- 
mined to make a complete exploration of the district. This 
paper contains the results of campaigns of eighteen days in 
1873 and of a week in 1874. 

The rendezvous of our party in 1873 was in the valley of 
the Arc: we crossed the low Col d’Arve to S. Jean d’Arve, 
ascended the lowest of the three Aiguilles d’Arve, and reached 
La Grave by the long but, on the whole, beautiful pass of the 
Col de l’Infernet on the evening of Saturday, July 5. We 
had been very much excited on the way down to Grave 
by seeing fresh traces on the Rateau, an important item on our 
list ; and it was not till just as we were leaving that we learned 
from the Livre des Etrangers of the failure of Mr. Gardiner 
and his companions owing to unfavourable weather. 

On Monday we crossed the Col de la Lauze to S. Chris- 
tophe, following the route described by Joanne, which passes 
by the exquisite little lake of Puy-Vacher, overhung by the 

recipices of the Rateau, and the wonderful western of the 
eije. The weather unfortunately was not very fine; but it 
was not till we had reached the desolate Vallon de la Selle 
that the thunderstorm which had long been brewing burst upon 
us, rousing fine echoes in the gigantic cliffs around. Next sey 
we strolled up to La Bérarde, where we found the Rodiers 
expecting us. The first ‘ course’ on our list was the Sommet 
des Rouies ; and though we had been anticipated in making the 
first ascent, it was resolved to repeat the expedition in order to 
clear up two points. First, did the Aiguille d’Olan, marked 
3,883 metres on the French map, really exist; next, could the 
Rateau be ascended from the head of the Vallon des Etangons. 
I am happy to say that the splendid view gained from the 
summit enabled us to solve both questions. The lofty 
Aiguille d’Olan turned out a complete delusion, and a way 
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up the Rateau was easily traced. It struck us that it might 
be possible to return to La Bérarde by a new way, descending 
to the Glacier du Vallon and through a lateral valley to Les 
Etages ; but when we reached the apparent col at the head of 
that glacier, the descent looked so uninviting, in fact so nearly, 
if not quite impracticable, that we resolved to stick to our old 
route, which we regained by some delightful glissades. 

Our report as to the Rateau was joyfully received by the 
rest of the party; and the day following we went up to the 
head of the Vallon des Etangons to camp out. Mr. Gardiner, 
in his most interesting article, recommends the ‘ oasis’ as the 
best site for a bivouac. I venture to differ from him. We 
tried that spot in 1872 (being compelled to halt by a storm 
when descending from the Bréche de la Meije), and found it 
very much exposed. Our bivouac in 1873 (which I used 
again in 1874) was under an overhanging rock forming part of 
the E. wall of the valley ; it can be easily identified by a broad 
yellow streak in the rocks just about this place, and by traces 
of a platform for the tent and of two cooking-places. It is 
entirely sheltered from rain. ; : 

Next morning we started betimes to make our long-con- 
templated attack on the Rateau. As seen from the valley, the 
summit seems to be an immense cornice of snow; but this is 
really on the great SE. aréte. We climbed up some rocks 
seamed with waterfalls, and then hurrying across a great 
basin overhung by this cornice, gained the SE. aréte after a 
short steep climb. The work was now perfectly straight- 
forward; all we had to do was to follow the ridge, but the 
immense quantity of fresh snow made it very fatiguing. As 
we toiled along, passing over or very near the great cornice, 
the true summit, a rocky crest, came into sight; but I do not 
think that any one of the party dreamed how well-nigh im- 
possible it would prove to be to gain the highest point of 
this crest. We soon stood at the lowed end, and saw that 
a very narrow ridge of rocks stretched up to the summit, 
overhanging on one side a Glacier, not named in the French 
map, and on the other the Glacier de la Selle. Fortu- 
nately, however, the rocks which fell sheerly towards La 
Grave were not so steep on the other side, and proved to 
be just practicable. We worked our way along them with 
difficulty, grasping the sharp crest with our hands, our feet 
es am not exaggerating) resting on absolutely nothing. 

ne mode of progression was by wriggling forward, and was 
slow in the extreme. At length we reached the hitherto virgin 
summit of the highest tooth of The Comb (another name for the 
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RAteau being Le Peigne), which was scarcely large enough to 
accommodate the whole party. The day was glorious. The 
view of the W. pinnacle of the Meije alone was enough to re- 
ward us; words cannot give an idea of its magnificence. 
Suffice it to say that I have never had a better view of it. 
The point of the Meije, which we ascended in 1870, overhung 
the Glacier des Etancons in the most extraordi manner, 
looking as if it would soon break away altogether. e could 
clearly see the houses in La Grave, and a few days later had 
the pleasure of seeing our cairn and flag from the villege 
inturn. It seemed quite possible to reach the Rateau by the 
ridge falling towards the Bréche de la Meije, the route which 
Mr. Gardiner’s party was following when they were forced to 
turn, I also suspected that it would be possible to reach the 
SE. aréte from the Glacier de la Selle, a surmise which an 
expedition to be described below completely justified. Thus 
the Rateau may be taken as a pass from La Bérarde, or §.- 
Christophe, to Bs Grave, two of the three lines of ascent 
being partly new. Mr. Tuckett,in his reference list of heights 
(Alpine Journal, i, 182), on the authority of the French 
engineer, gives the eh of the Rateau as 3,770 métres, 
mentioning a minor peak of 3,754 métres; on the published 
map of the Etat Major, the latter height is alone given. I 
merely mention the discrepancy, and cannot explain it; but I 
know that we reached the ‘ Allerhéchste Spitze. 

After an hour’s stay on the summit we turned to descend, 
and Tschingel was very glad to get off that horrible final 
ridge. We followed the same route as before, save that from 
the great basin we kept to the right, and reached the valley 
by sliding down snowslopes partly covered with moraine. 
We sent the porters to the bivouac to pack up the things left 
there, and reached La Bérarde that evening. 

Next morning the weather was really bad ; but Sunday was 
a lovely day. We spent it in a very romantic spot, under the 
shade of an extemporised arbour of fine trees at the junction of 
the Vallons de la Pilatte and du Chardon, 

On Monday we crossed the Col des Ecrins, and bivouacked 
on a patch of moraine at the foot of the Col du Glacier Blanc, 
which we hoped to cross next day. We had scarcely set up 
the tent when the weather became very threatening, and soon 
after falling asleep we were all aroused (except Tschingel) by 
a terrific storm. The thunder crashed grandly among the 
cliffs of the Pelvoux, the Ailefroide, and Kcrins: the intense 
darkness was frequently broken by flashes of lightning: and to 
crown all, such a violent wind sprang up that we were com- 
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pelled to hold the four poles of the tent to prevent it and 
ourselves from being carried off. Most fortunately, however, 
the canvas did not give way. We were all very thankful when 
the storm passed off in about an hour; and awoke next morn- 
ing to find everything covered with several inches of fresh 
snow, which the wind whirled in delicate wreaths round the 
splintered crags of the Ecrins. We did not dare to start till 
nearly noon, and had to crouch among the rocks at the summit 
of the Col du Glacier Blanc for shelter against the wind. 
Here we found a bottle with Mr. Tuckett’s account of the first 
passage of the col, which had been left there eleven years before 
all but a day. The descent of the precipices to the Glacier 
d’ Arsine took a good deal of time, owing to the fresh snow ; 
and while walking to the Chilets de l’Alpe the Créte du 
Glacier Blanc came out so finely that I resolved to bag it. 
Accordingly next day Almer, Roth, and myself walked up 
from La Grave to the Chalets de l’Alpe, where we slept, 
though the people were at first very unwilling to give us 
shelter. The interior of the hut proved to be far better than 
the very repulsive exterior had suggested. We started next 
day, July 17, at 3.25 a.M., and without much difficulty reached 
at 8.55 A.M. the beautiful snow peak which had been the object 
of my admiration, mainly by the westernmost of the two arétes 
which stretch down to the Glacier d’Arsine. Beyond this 
appeared two higher points. These all are shown on the 
Hiesch map, and figured by Mr. Bonney in Plate V. of his 
valuable ‘ Sketches.’ We easily gained the nearer one in ten 
minutes; but the other, or Allerhéchste Spitze, was only at- 
tained by crossing over to the face above the Glacier du Casset. 
The day was perfect, and the view one of the finest I have 
ever enjoyed. Of course the great Dauphiné peaks were the 

rincipal objects. We saw also the whole Pennine range, 
bebig able to identify Mont Blanc, the Dom, the Matterhorn, 
Monte Rosa, the Weisshorn, the Dent Blanche, and countless 
other old acquaintances. Nearer to us was the chain of the 
Graian Alps, which we had not visited at that time. From 
one of the three points we saw Monestier and a village in the 
Vallouise, supposed to be Puy S. Vincent. After fifty minutes 
of intense enjoyment, we set out on the homeward journey, and 
in three hours from the snow peak regained the chalets. Here 
we found the other detachment of the party which had come 
up by agreement from La Grave. e all bivouacked that 
night at the junction of the valleys descending from the 
Glaciers des Cavales and de la Plate des Agneaux, just 
opposite the ruined baraque which proved such a source of 
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vexation to Mr. Gardiner’s party. Our intention was to 
examine the Grande Ruine a all sides, to ascend it if 
possible, and then to reach La Bérarde by some pass wholly, 
or in part, new. 

We started early next morning, July 18, and walked 
up the long Glacier de la Casse Déserte. On the way we 
saw a possible col*to the Glacier de I’Encula, the Col de 
la Roche Faurio of Messrs. R. Pendlebury and C, Taylor, 
who crossed it this last summer for the first time. After some 
time we halted to examine the map and to consult about the 
route to be taken. Immediately in front rose a steep wall of 
rocks broken by a notch up to which a narrow snow couloir 
was the obvious way. This notch (though we were not aware 
of it at the time) is the Bréche de la Charriére, crossed by Mr. 
Gardiner’s party a few weeks before. The French map is, it 
seems to me, very inaccurate just about here; still we could 
make out that the Grande Ruine lay high up to the right. 
Accordingly we mounted some slopes of grass and débris, cut 
steps up a very steep little glacier, and found ourselves in a 

lacier basin commanded by the pinnacles of the Téte de 
harriére and Grande Ruine. The latter peak, it was clear, 
could not be climbed from this side. To get round to the 
other side there were apparently two ways: the question was 
which should we take. The col to the left of the Grande 
Ruine was the Col de la Casse Déserte. We turned to the 
one on the right. The ridge was soon gained, but it only led 
us to another branch of the Glacier de la Casse Déserte, at the 
head of which appeared another notch. We immediately made 
for this; but that day we were very unlucky, for this new col 
overlooked the Glacier des Cavales, and did not suit us for two 
reasons: it seemed quite impossible to reach that glacier; and, 
even if possible, it would not have taken us to the Vallon des 
Etancons, where we wished to go. 
We were naturally very much discouraged as the day was 
etting on, and we did not know where we should bivouac. 
Phis last question, however, was soon decided, for on looking 
at the Grande Ruine we saw that it was possible to ascend it 
from this side by an easy aréte; and Almer now announced 
that his eyes had entirely given out, and that he could not go 
on any farther. All this made us resolve to camp where we 
were, on the snow, at the estimated height of 11,500 feet. The 
remaining hours of daylight were employed in trying to find 
a way to the Vallon des Etancons after we had climbed the 
Grande Ruine next day. But the extremely steep rocks 
baffled all attempts. e spent a very cold and miserable 
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night in the tent. We had no water with which to brew soup. 
Fortunately we had a little wood ; but it was with some trouble 
that a fire was lighted in a crevice of the rock above us. Indeed 
it required a certain amount of care to keep one’s balance in 
order to look at the wine simmering in a saucepan, which was 
the only thing we could warm. e started late next morn- 
ing, leaving Tschingel asleep in the tent. The aréte was very 
easy and broad, being composed of large fragments of rocks and 
patches of snow; so that in fifty minutes we all stood on the 
summit of the Grande Ruine, a peak which had not been even 
tried before, owing to its formidable appearance: in fact, it is 
probably only accessible by the route we followed. Clouds 
concealed the greater part of the view, though they broke away 
enough to afford glimpses of the neighbouring peaks, and to 
satisfy us that we were on the true top. This last summer I 
had the pleasure of seeing the stone man on what was evidently 
the true summit, from the Téte du Replat, a little peak on the 
W. side of the Vallon des Btancons. Just. as we were finishing 
the stone man, we heard a loud bark; Tschingel ran out of the 
tent, and in a few minutes we welcomed him on the top, the 
old dog having thus made the ascent ‘ without guides.’ 

After staying three-quarters of an hour on the summit, we 
returned to the tent, broke up the encampment, and retraced 
our steps tothe glacier basin mentioned above. A few minutes’ 
climb up a steep snow couloir brought us to the summit of the 
Col de la Casse Déserte. This was reached from the La Grave 
side in August, 1863, by Messrs. Bonney and Mathews; but 
threatening weather prevented them from attempting the 
doubtful descent to La Bérarde. Mr. Mathews’s observa- 
tions make the height 11,516 feet. A cold wind was blowing 
when we arrived, so that we only halted long enough to leave 
our names in a bottle, which was deposited in the rocks on the 
left. A snow couloir led down to a small but very crevassed 

lacier, which we quitted as soon as possible for the moraine on 

e right bank, succeeded by steep grassy slopes by which we 
reached the Vallon des Etangons in about 24 hours’ leisurely 
walking from the col. At last we found water, and that in 
the shape of such a delightful spring in this barren valley that 
we spent no less than two hours in concocting soup and lazily 
discussing future plans. We had to tear ourselves away in 
order to get to La Bérarde that evening, where we found to 
our any. and surprise two letters which had been sent up from 
§. Christophe. Such was the end of the intricate wanderings 
in which we had been engaged for the last two days. 

The French map curiously separates the name Grande Ruine 
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and the height 3,754 métres. The topography is very con- 
fusing, and is besides badly laid down in the map. The con- 
clusion I have come to is this—if we transfer the name Grande 
Ruine to the point occupied by the height 3,754 métres; and 
if, at the same spot, we place the culminating point of the 
great spur represented on the map as dividing two branches of 
the glacier, the topography will be roughly correct, though I 
cannot undertake to give the exact relative position of the 
ridges. The ‘ aréte ’ by which we reached the top of the Grande 
Ruine was not the watershed, but a ridge which projects to 
the NW., and which is probably identical with the spur 
mentioned above. 

Besides the letters, we were greeted by two more surprises 
at La Bérarde, one of which was far from unpleasant, but the 
other the very reverse. We found Italian workmen from the 
Val d’Aosta whitewashing the interior of the Rodiers’ house, 
a reform probably due to the profits made off the unusual 
number of strangers who had as yet visited La Bérarde that 
summer. I have not been there since, and am therefore un- 
able to pronounce an opinion on the improvement in the house 
when completed. To our horror we found that some shepherd 
had slept in our grange, and the hay was not rendered sweeter 
and cleaner thereby; on the contrary, the next two nights 
were unusually disturbed. 

We spent Sunday quietly by the bank of the Vénéon, dis- 
cussing plans. My idea had been to reach Vallouise by the 
Col de Sais and Col du Célar; but Almer suddenly proposed 
the Col de la Pilatte. Now the passage of that col, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Moore, and illustrated by Mr. Whymper, had 
poses made me rank it among those Alpine expeditions which 
are done once and never repeated ; consequently I hesitated 
long before acceding to Almer’s proposal. We had all our 
mountain luggage with us, there was a dog in the party, and 
the col had never been done from La Bérarde. But Almer 
was bent on doing it, and as he would naturally have the 
lion’s share of responsibility and labour, I finally gave in to 
him, very gladly I must say, as I had sometimes, though only 
in my wildest dreams, entertained the idea of crossing it. As 
our plans were thus changed, I resolved to seize the oppor- 
tunity of going up the Mont Giouberny, a little peak of 3,350 
métres, just 8. of the Col de Sais. 

Early on the morning of July 2, we all started up the 
Vallon de la Pilatte; in a little while I pushed on with Almer 
and Blauer. We soon reached the glacier, and attained the 
base of our peak. Here we left a note for the others, naming 
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this spot as our rendezvous and bivouac. We climbed 
straight up, struck the NE. ridge of one peak, and gained the 
top without the slightest difficulty. There were no traces of 
any previous ascent. The view was of course fine and spe- 
cially interesting, as giving a sight of the Val Godémar and of 
the southern slope of the range from the Cime du Vallon 
to our stand-point. The return journey was effected by a 
slightly different route, and was so much shortened by glis- 
es that we rejoined the others in three quarters of an hour 
from the top. The rest of the afternoon was spent in shifting 
our quarters a little higher up, in arranging a platform for the 
tent, and a cooking-place, and in trying to get rid of the 
consequences of two nights on that hay at La Bérarde. 

We started early next morning, and reached the Col de la 
Pilatte after winding through a good many crevasses. As we 
were crossing one, the bridge suddenly gave a great crack, 
and from the general appearance of the crevasse I concluded 
it must be the scene of the famous leap. The view from the 
top was very fine, but it was rather cold waiting for the guides, 
who went on to make steps some way down the couloir, the 
upper part of which was ice. At length, after a halt of two 
hours, we started, and after descending in the steps for 35 
minutes took to the rocks on the left. These were followed 
by a snowslope, and in another 35 minutes we reached a level 
shelf on the rocks to the left of the couloir.* The bergschrund 
was utterly impracticable, the two lips being separated by a 
wide gap filled by smooth rocks and exposed to showers of 
stones. It was very hard to decide what we had better do. 
Finally, Almer resolved to try to force a way down the rocks 
immediately below us, i.e. on the left of the couloir; this 
proved to be a very difficult operation ; each member of the 
Laird (Tschingel included), had to be let down by a rope to a 
c in the precipitous face of the rock; it was then neces- 
sary to traverse the rocks ata level, and the snow was reached 
by a second process of letting down. All this took a long 
time, and, to say the least of it, was very disagreeable. The 
height of the rocks was estimated at about 100 feet. After 
everybody and everything had been got down safely, we went 
down the glacier some way, then striking to the right, traversed 
a rocky face to a long snowslope, proceeding down which we 
soon gained the route of the Col du Célar. Giraud’s inn at 
Ville Vallouise, which we had visited in 1870, had been closed 


“ In the notice sent to the Journal, vol. vi. p. 292, for ‘right’ read 
6 1 . 
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in 1872 (owing to some political intrigue, we were told), and 
we had been forced to spend the night in a filthy hole at La 
Bessée. But in 1873 we had learned from the omniscient Pic, 
‘le guide’ of La Grave, that it was again open, and a note had 
been sent to announce our arrival. We were therefore ex- 
pected, and it was pleasant to find ourselves once more in the 
well-remembered voiite after all the excitement of the day, 
though the walk down the Vallon des Bancs was pleasant 
enough in itself. Next day we drove to Briangon ba a rough 
char road, which falls into the ‘ grande route’ at Prelles, after 
passing over a hillside, made fragrant by the wild lavender 
which grows profusely all around, and quitted Dauphiné that 
evening by the Mont Genévre. 
In 1874 we began operations far from Dauphiné, and only 
reached S. Michel in the valley of the Arc on July 6, after 
assing through the Tarentaise. We then crossed over to 
alloire, ascended the central Aiguille d’Arve, descending to 
S. Jean d’Arve, and reached Bourg d’Oisans by crossing over 
the highest peak of the Grandes ay My plan was to 
keep at the highest chalets above Freney, walk up the Glacier 
du Mont de Lans, ascend the Pic de la Grave, and descend to 
S. Christophe by the Bréche of the same name. Mon, Martin 
of the Hétel de Milan, at Bourg d’Oisans, advised us to mount 
directly from La Rivoire on the high road, pass through the 
village of Mont de Lans, and join the path from Freney to the 
chalets. We followed this advice; but the walk up to Mont 
de Lans was very hot; we then took the wrong path and 
found ourselves at the village of l’Alpe, not very far from the 
Col de Venose. We were told here to climb a steep grassy 
ridge, which took an hour and a quarter; and on seadhine the 
crest, the only chalets visible were in the far distance; so we 
literally took to our heels, and at 8 P.M. reached the Conae 
de la was after a walk of more than four hours from La 
Rivoire. We found tolerable quarters here, though the 
woman was at first very averse to receiving under her roof a 
party of strangers armed with ice-axes and arriving after 
nightfall. 

e started early next morning, and soon after passing the 
last hut had the luck to see two chamois browsing only a few 
yards from us; I had never seen them so low before. A 
much longer climb than I had imagined was necessary to 
reach the great glacier of Mont de Lans. We walked up it a 
little way and left most of the provisions, &c. just below the 
point marked’ 2,810 métres on the map. We then went up the 
glacier to the Col de la Lauze ; there was much fresh snow and 
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many pools of water; clouds gathered, and were at one time so 
thick that we were almost driven hack from sheer inability to 
see where we were going. At length we reached the col, and 
immediately scrutinised the object of the expedition—the Pic 
de la Grave. Now I had always disbelieved in the existence 
of this peak, i.e, I thought it was merely the end of the ridge 
of the Rateau. But I then found that it was a perfectly dis- 
tinct peak, separated from the Rateau by a well-marked 
depression. Wecircled round to its northern face and mounted 
up to the bergschrund. This gave us a great deal of trouble, 
the upper lip being of hard ice, almost perpendicular and 
moderately high. Once over it there were no more difficul- 
ties. We went up to the notch between the two points, turned 
up to the left, and gained the eastern or highest point in an 
hour and ten minutes from the col. There were a good many 
clouds, but we saw most of the Dauphiné peaks, especially 
those on the southern side of the valley of the Vénéon. The 
height given on the French map is 3,673 métres, only 81 métres 
lower than the Rateau. It is quite worth the while of anyone 
crossing the Col de la Lanze in fine weather to make the 
détour up the Pic de la Grave, as a much more extensive view 
is gained. After building a stone man, we returned to the 
Col de la Lanze in forty minutes, and walking fast regained 
the place where we had left cur provisions in a little over 14 
hour more. After a short halt we descended to a lake-dotted 
plateau, and reached a depression NE. of the Téte du Toura. 
A rocky § vallon’ opened out towards the Vallon de la Selle, but 
we were in happy ignorance as to whether we could reach the 
latter valley by this route. We however determined to go on 
and see how it looked. The ground was rather rough, but we 
did not meet with any real difficulty, till, after we had followed 
the course of a stream some way, it suddenly sprang over the 
cliffs into the valley below. We had no great desire to make 
such a speedy descent, and so had to seek a passage to the left ; 
a very curious one it turned out to be—steep rocks, and then a 
long and extremely narrow gully, succeeded by steep grass 
slopes. Things were again beginning to look rather desperate, 
when all at once we struck a little path which wound round 
the cliffs on the left, became larger, and finally brought us down 
to the lonely group of chalets in the Vallon de la Selle in an 
hour and a half from the col. We then followed the ordinary 
th to S. Christophe, which was reached in exactly 14 hours 
Este La Roux, including numerous halts. 
. The curious little path which we came across so opportunely 
is apparently the one mentioned by Mr, Bonney at pp. 29,40, 
VOL, VIIL—NO, XLVII. 7 M 
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of his ‘ Sketches,” as leading down from the Bréche de 8, 
Christophe, which I therefore conjecture to be the name of our 

ass. ‘The short notice of an expedition made in July, 1865, 
by Messrs. R. W. Taylor and W. G. Adams, which appears in 
the Alpine Journal, ii. 206, also mentions this little path. 
Mr. Ball, when speaking of the Bréche de 8. Christophe, adds 
that the descent to S. Christophe is said to be somewhat difficult, 
a description which tallies very well with our pass. Next day 
was spent in a quiet stroll to Les Ktages, to admire Les Kerins ; 
a violent thunderstorm forced us to return quickly, soon after 
reaching the village. Early on the morning of July 16 I left 
S. Christophe with Almer and Michel. My intention was to 
reach La Grave in two days by high passes, spending the in- 
pesca night in the Vallon des Etangons. The first pass 
was one I had long meditated: it lies over the lowest point of 
the ridge between the Rateau and the Téte du Replat. Re- 
tracing our steps up the Vallon de la Selle, we walked rapidly 
up the glacier of the same name; the great ice-fall which from 
a distance seemed so formidable was turned by climbing the 
rocks on its right bank. We thus reached a vast field of névé, 
at the head of which lay our pass. It was evident that the 
SE. aréte of the Rateau could be reached from this side. The 
weather, as usual, was very unsettled; but we could not lose 
the opportunity of bagging the Téte du Replat. Therefore, 
leaving the knapsacks under a great sérac, we turned up the 
snowslopes to the right, ounabeniiack some crevasses, and 
gained a depression Sw. of our peak, which might be used as 
a pass to the Vallon des Etangons. We then climbed a name- 
less peak on the right under some misapprehension as to its 
height, and built a cairn; but finding out that the one to the © 
left of the col was the true Téte du Replat (3,432 métres), we 
went back to the col, and scrambled up it with some little 
trouble. Snow was already beginning to fall, and the prospect 
was very limited ; but the view of the great S. face of the Meije 
was very grand indeed. After building another cairn, we 
Tesetied, back to the knapsacks, and succeeded in getting under 
the shelter of some rocks at the foot of the pass just as the 
storm burst on us in all its force. Thunder, fightaing, snow, 
hail, rain, were our lot for the next two hours. At length we 
could not stand being cramped up any longer, and resolved to 
make a desperate attempt to cross the pass and reach a bivouac 
on the other side. We raced up a small snow couloir to the 
summit of the pass, and down a precisely similar one ; but were 
again forced to wait some time under a rock. The storm, how- 
ever, began to abate, and we effected a rather exciting descent 
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through a gully between a small crevassed glacier and the rocks 
on its left bank, down which it was plain showers of stones 
were in the habit of coming. We made great haste to get past 
this dangerous spot, and were fortunate enough to escape a 
eannonade. We then rejoined our old route up the Rateau, 
and descended to the bivouac we had discovered the year be- 
fore. Some wood we had left scattered about was still there; 
luckily quite dry, being protected by the overhanging rock. 
Next morning the weather was still doubtful, and we did not 

t off till near seven o’clock. We wished to cross the Col des 

vales; but we must have descended the valley too far, for 
on mounting the slopes to the E. we found ourselves in the 
amphitheatre through which the route from the Col de la Casse 
Déserte passes. It was too late to retrieve our error, so we 
kept up to the left over débris and smooth rocks till, in three 
hours and a half from our bivouac, we reached a col just N. of 
the Grande Ruine. This led us to a branch of the Glacier des 
Cayales. We kept under the rocks to the right, but were 
much exposed to falling stones, and encountered considerable 
difficulties. Future travellers are recommended to keep to 
the left, so as to join the route of the Col des Cavales as soon 
as possible. Ia Grave was gained by the ordinary route 
through the Clos des Cavales. The first of these two new 
passes, which we propose to name Bréche du Rateau, is in- 
teresting as having cleared up a somewhat obscure point: it 
had been before suspected that the Glacier du Col of the 
French map had no existence. By making this pass we have 
proved that it does not exist, though névé extends very high on 
either side, and two snow couloirs lead up to the summit of the 

» which is itself of snow. The other new pass we propose 
to call Col de la Grande Ruine. It is quite distinct from the 
Col des Cavales: on the E. side it is reached from a different 
int; and on the W. side the way lies down a branch of the 
lacier des Cavales, only joining the route of the Col des 
Cavales an hour from the top. . 

We spent two or three days more in Dauphiné doing nothing : 
the weather was hopelessly bad; the larder at La Grave could 
not even supply fresh eggs; that at Monestier was nearly as 
bad ; so in despair we resolved to leave the country, and took 
the night diligence to Grenoble, where we were able at last to 
satisfy our ravenous hunger. We then travelled to Chamonix 
by ‘Albertville and Megéve, a very charming route. 

Such, up to this time, have been the results of our explora- 
tions in Dauphiné. Of our wanderings around the Aiguilles 
d@’Arve I hope to speak more fully in another paper. In con- 
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clusion, I would urge those who wish to test the accuracy of my 
statements as to the magnificence of the mountain scenery of 
Dauphiné, to go and see it for themselves. I do not think they 
will bs disappointed. 


La Granpe AlGuILLE. By W. M. Penpvesury. 


This Paper forms a Supplement to Mr, Gardiner’s Paper published in 
: _ the last Number, p. 80.] 


Hotpie it a waste of power for all of us to spend a day in inspecting 
the Roche Faurio, my brother had proposed to fill up his time by an 
ascent of the Grande Aiguille, of which the summit can be seen from 
La Bérarde. The mountain itself rises at once and precipitously from 
the opposite bank of the stream, and occupies the angle formed by the 
main valley of the Vénéon and that of the tributary which descends 
from the Glacier de la Pilatte. Cox and I decided to join my brother, 
and it was settled that we should have two of the guides, Peter Bau- 
mann and Lochmatter. Having crossed the little rickety we leading 
to the left bank of the river, we followed a narrow path, which, turning 
down the valley, mounts rapidly along the hill-side ; where or how we 
lost it I cannot tell, but finding ourselves at an elevation of some thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet above La Bérarde, struggling through 
brushwood, with no traces of a path any longer to be seen, we turned 
sharply to the left, and ascending obliquely in the opposite direction 
arrived in front of a small cirque overlooking the valley of the tribu- 
tary Vénéon—-a sort of amphitheatre with a gently rising floor, filled 
with snow, encircled by precipitous walls of dark rock, and crowned by 
the peak itself. Having surmounted this wall to the right, we halted 
for breakfast, the summit above us looking so near and easy of access 
that Baumann cried out in glee, ‘An hour and we are on the top.’ 
Lochmatter objected ; ‘ I know what rocks are: three hours will not do.’ 
A lively debate ensued, closed by a wager. The guides were to drink 
I know not how many bottles of wine and lemonade on their return to 
Rodier’s, to be paid for by Lochmatter if we got up within two hours, 
by Baumann if we did not. I fancy we all looked upon Lochmatter as 
a victim to an exaggerated estimate of difficulties ; but we were wrong, 
or he was lucky; it took us, as nearly as I can remember, two hours 
and thrée quarters to reach the top, though Baumann, who led, did his 
best to win. Our road led along a ridge, suggestive, in the rottenness 
of its rocks, of a moraine, one of several converging upon the summit, 
all laden with masses of most miserable snow that tumbled if only 
looked at. Every half-dozen steps were marked by an avalanche; a 
stone dislodged by the foot started a rivulet of snow, which, growing in 
size as it slid down the slope, curled out of sight with a hiss, followeda 
second or two later by a roar amongst the rocks below. To avoid the 
snow was, however, our only difficulty, though now and then we found 
ourselves obliged to cross patches of greater or less extent, and at noon 
exactly, six hours after leaving La Bérarde, we stood upon the top, a 
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oe but nearly level ridge. At one we turned to descend, 
tter leading. Now Lochmatter is a rock man, he hates the snow 
at the best of times, and its condition to-day had not improved during 
our stay on the top, so that from time to time, when Lochmatter 
hesitated before the inevitable, we were amused at Baumann’s line of 
encouragement: ‘Geh! Geh! Der Schnee ist ganz gut!’ (O go 
on! go on! the snow is quite good.) On one occasion, Lochmatter, 
after seeking in vain to turn a sheet of snow that we had crossed in 
ascending, slipped slightly in stepping on to it; at once the surface of 
the mass, to the depth of a foot or more, shot away with a loud hiss, and 
leapt out of sight over the brow of the hill, leaving poor Lochmatter as 
white as itself. 

It was after six when we reached La Bérarde. During the latter 
part of the descent we had given utterance to our earnest hopes that 
the Roche Faurio might have proved inaccessible, or that something 
might have turned up; anything rather than that we should have to 
turn out again. Cox had so far made up his mind, that, without en- 
quiry, he proceeded to pull off his boots and make himself at home for 
the night. But our hopes were doomed to disappointment. Rodier 
soon came to us: the Roche Faurio could be done ; our friends were en- 
camped at the head of the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre ; we were to go to 
them at once, and take with us Heaven knows what. This was all very 
well; but the question was whether we should go at all? Fora quarter 
of an hour the matter hung in suspense, and then in desperation we 
started. We had no time to eat; the gi/e was at least two hours off, so 
said Rodier, but exactly where he could not tell us. The road lay 
over the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre. The latter half of this name is 
well deserved, though the first must have been bestowed in bitter 
irony ; at least we thought so, as we struggled up in the twilight, 

v ing whether we should find our friends; nor were our tempers 
i ed when we did at last light on their gite, by the information, 
yet and unconcernedly given, that they had concluded we should 

ine at La Bérarde, and so had nothing for us to eat ! 

To return to the Grande Aiguille: we had acquired, I don’t know 
how, a false idea of its elevation. We took it to be a little over 9,000 
feet ; itis really over 11,000 feet; thus we started with a miscalculation ; 
added to this was the extraordinary state of the snow. I have never 
seen anything like it. Assuming, however, normal conditions, the 
Grande Aiguille, if something more than a lady’s mountain, ought not 
in any respect to be called difficult, whilst the view will, in our 
opinion, be found unrivalled in Dauphiné as a panorama. I say, will 
be, because we found, on reaching the summit, that all the SW. 
region, previously hidden from view by the hill itself, was buried in 
dense mist. ‘To the N. and E., however, and as far S. as the Col de la 
Pilatte, the sky was clear, and not a peak of the main ridge, or of its 
great eastern buttresses, including all the higher summits of Dauphiné, 
but was spread out before us. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1874—continued. 
WESTERN ALPS. % 


Davpuinfé District —Mont Pourrt (3807 métres = 12,491 
Mathews; 3,788 métres = 12,428 ft., French map), July 2, 1874.— 
Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, with Christian Almer and two Grindel- 
wald porters, ascended the Mont Pourri by a new route. Starting 
from the highest chalets above Villaroger, locally known as de la 
Thuria, or de Arc (commanding an exquisite view of Monte Blane), 
they mounted to the rocky aréte which forms the E. boundary of the 
great glacier (de la Thuria?). Following this more or less, they gained 
a ridge which overlooks the Glacier de la Gurre, running down to the 
NE. from the highest ridge of the Pourri. Climbing along this with 
some difficulty, the party gained the point marked 3,615 métres on the 
French map. ‘This is the NW. extremity of the highest ridge of the 
Pourri, which runs NW. and SE. A very sharp and splintered crest of 
rocks, succeeded by a long snow crest, led finally to the highest peak, 
which was thus reached from the NW. Haorsn 4 of the SW., the usual 
route. The view of the Tarentaise, Graian, Pennine, and Dauphiné 
Alps was simply marvellous. The descent was effected by the same 
route, save that from the ridge overlooking the Glacier de la Gurre, 
the party descended directly to the great glacier, and followed it to its 
extremity above the chalets. 

Con pu Peciet, anp Cot pe La Montfe pu Fon, July 5,—The 
same party traversed these little-known cols from Moutiers Tarentaise 
to St. Michel en Arc. After sleeping at the chalets of Motaret la 
Cave at the head of the W. fork of the Combe des Allues, they reached 
the Col du Peclet by an easy climb over grass and stones, whence “a 
fine view of the Aiguilles d’Arve, Mont Blanc, Aig. de la Sassiére, and 
Grandes Rousses, was gained. Bearing to the left over easy rocks, the 
party descended toa vast hollow at the head of the Vallon de Belleville, 
surrounded by the Montagne du Borgne, the Chiteau Bourreau, and 
the Roche des Encombres. Traversing a stream, they then aimed at 
an opening between two blunt shaley peaks, and keeping to the left 
ascended over snow to the Col de la Montée du Fond, where a stone 
man was built to guide future travellers. An unexpectedly fine view 
of all the Dauphiné peaks was obtained. Descending over easy -rocks, 
the party gained a small level glacier ; following this they soon got into 
grass. Baie the way lay by the chiilets on the Montagne du Bouvil- 
lard, left an oratory on a knoll to the right, crossed a stream to its left 
bank, passed through a small forest, and finally led the party to the 
village of Bouvillard. A steep and stony path took them down to 
Franceau or Franco, on the Cenis road, half an hour’s drive from 8. 
Michel. Time, actual walking, 113 hrs. ' 

Aiauitte p’Arve (Centra Peak), First Ascent BY a 
July 10.—Mr. Coolidge, with Almer and Michel, ascended the cen 
Aiguille d’Arve. Starting from a bivouac at the head of the Vallon 
des Aiguilles d’Arve, they climbed up to the snow plateau which 
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comes down from the Col des Aiguilles d’Arve. They ascended 
steep rocks and then a narrow snow couloir for some little way and 
bore to the right across the face, just beneath a conspicuous yellowish 
rock. After a somewhat difficult passage over some smooth and slip- 
pery rocks, they climbed up to the main aréte, following which more 
or less, they reached the base of the final peak. This appeared very 
formidable, but was in reality quite easy. A cairn was found on the 
summit, erected in all probability by Savon, a chamois-hunter, of 
Valloires, who had been boasting of having reached the top. Traces of 
chamois were found quite close to the highest point. The view was, 
unfortunately, very cloudy. The line of descent was the same, save 
that below the yellow rock the party bore rather more to the left, and 
descended to the plateau by a broad snow couloir, a route which is re- 
commended to future travellers. They reached S. Jean d’Arve that 
evening by the Col des Aiguilles d’Arve, the chilets of Rienblance and 
Entraigues. Times: actual walking, from the base to the summit 1} 
hrs. ; descent, 1 hr. 50 min. A good walker could thus easily combine 
the ascent of the Aiguille with the passage of the Col. 

From the summit it was impossible to say whether the central or S. 
Aiguille was the highest. The people of Valloiresand S. Jean d’Arve, 
all viewers from other peaks, Herr Studer and Mr. Whymper, give the 

ence to the central one. Mr. Moore is doubtful. Mr. Ball at- 
tributes 16 feet more to the S. one. 

Granves Rousses (11,395 ft.), July 12.—The same party, with Kauf- 
mann instead of Michel, starting from the chilets of Aigires Rousses, 
above S. Jean d’Arve, ascended the N. or highest point of the Grandes 
Rousses (locally known as the Pic de l’Etendard), without difficulty in 
8 hrs. 25 min. Clouds entirely concealed the view. They reached 
Bourg d’Oisans in about 7 hrs., after a very fatiguing descent, by the 
Lac Blane and the Granges de Hulz. 

The same party made the following new expeditions in Dauphiné, 
which are described at length in the present number. 

Pic pe 1A Grave (12,051 ft. E.M.F.) anp Bricue pe S. Curistorne, 
July 14.—Starting from chilets above Freney, they reached the Col de 
la climbed the Pic de la Grave, and descended to 8, Christophe 
by the Bréche of the same name. 

Bricne pu Rireav ano Tire pu Repvat (11,260 ft. E.M.F.), July 
16.—This is a new from the Glacier de la Selle to the Vallon des 
Etangons, over the ras point of the ridge between the Riteau and 
the Replat. The latter, a summit at the head of the Glacier de la 
Selle, was climbed en route. 

Cou pe LA Granpe Ruine, July 17.—This is a new pass from the 
Vallon des Etangons to the Glacier des Cavales, just north of the 
Grande Ruine. : 

Cou pe LA Mouzettr, July 27.—Mr. Oakley Maund started with 
Jean Martin from the chilets de la Muzelle, 3 hrs. above Vénosc, 
at 4 a.m., took the rocks to the left of the Lac de la Muzelle, which 
they followed due south for 2 hrs.; they then took to the ice, and arrived 
at the summit of the col at 8.50. The last 400 feet was a stee 
ice-wall. The col lies to the east of the Muzelle, and by a sascha 
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descent brings you to Valsenestre. They attempted the Pie de la’ 
Muzelle from the summit of the col, but the rocks are very difficult, 
and after 4 hrs. they were obliged to return. The mountain is pro- 
bably practicable from the west. The map here is very inaccurate. 
Monte Rosa District.—Arsen Jocu.—Mr, E. Whymper left Zer- 
matt at 4.15 a.m. on August 24, with Jean Antoine Carrel and Louis 
Carrel as guides. ‘ We went up the path on the left bank of the Zer- 
matt valley, and then, for a little distance, up the moraine on the left 
bank of the Zermatt glacier. When just above the waterfall which is 
made by the stream that flows along this moraine, we turned sharply to 
the right, and made towards the Gabelhorn, which was then due north 
of us. Our course was up the valley which is now closed, and which 
at one time was filled, by the Arbengletscher. In a short time the great 
moraine on the E. of the Arbengletscher offered the easiest path, and 
we followed it until we took to the glacier itself. ‘This moraine is one 
of the largest, if not the largest, of all the moraines in the 
district, and shows how very largely the glacier has shrunk in modern 
times. In some places the crest of the moraine is several hundred feet 
higher than the present surface of the glacier. Unlike most moraines, 
this one afforded excellent walking, as the débris had well settled down 
and become consolidated. At 8 a.m., just before taking to the Arben- 
gletscher, we halted. The view of the Matterhorn from this spot was 
inconceivably grand and entirely novel. Our position was just on @ 
level with Kennedy’s cairn on the Hérnli ridge, or 10,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. We saw the summit of the Théodule over Ken- 
nedy’s cairn, and this fixed our altitude very exactly. The southern 
cliffs of the Ober Gabelhorn also looked exceedingly grand from our 
. halting-place,and we made towards them over a gently undulating glacier 
(instead of proceeding directly towards our col, which was well away 
to the left) in order to circumvent some large crevasses. Whilst so 
occupied, distant cries engaged our attention; but we could not tell 
whence they proceeded until we had quitted the glacier and taken to 
the rocky ridge which is its northern boundary, and then we discovered 
a party of five making an ascent of the Gabelhorn from the Zinal side. 
The wall that we had to climb before arriving at the summit of our col 
resembled that on the Zinal side of the Col du Grand Cornier, and 
though very steep, offered no great difficulty. We arrived on the 
summit at 11 a M., excluding halts in 6 hrs. time from Zermatt. The 
col was 100 feet or so higher than the lowest depression between the 
Gabelhorn and the point which is marked on the Carte Dufour 3,744 
métres, and this point was perhaps 250 or 800 feet higher than our col. 
Our altitude was therefore about 12,000 feet. I have never before got 
to so great a height with so little trouble. The view on the southern 
side comprised everything from the Cima di Jazzi to part of the Dent 
d’Erin. On the other side the view was less extensive, though we 
saw the Grand Cornier and the snowy range to its N. to advantage; 
and the mountains on the northern side of the valley of the Rhone. 
‘There wasa strong wind blowing from the N., and it was more com- 
fortable to nestle on the southern side of the ridge, and to watch the 
party ascending the Gabelhorn, than to expose ourselves to its: chilling 
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blasts. We were no great distance of’, and could follow almost every 
step of their route. They seemed to us to be extremely well led, but 
we had no idea who was there. The party arrived on the snmmit at 
11.20-4.M., stayed there half an hour, and then descended by the ordi- 
nary route to Zermatt, and became lost to our sight. Shortly after they 
left, I despatched the Carrels to connect our route with theirs; for this 
was all that it was necessary to do to prove that there was a practicable 
way to Zinal. The guides were absent 1 hr., and when they returned 
we built a great cairn to mark the summit of our pass. At1.15 p.m. 
we returned in our track to Zermatt, and arrived there at 6 P.M, 
having halted a half hour on the way. The Gabelhorn party came in 
2 or 3 hrs. afterwards, and as I left Zermatt on the homeward journey 
early next morning, I had not the opportunity to enquire anything 
about their expedition. 

‘Our excursion (combined with that of the others) thus established 
two things—that there is a pass from Zermatt to Zinal by the route 
we followed, and that the Gabelhorn can be ascended from Zermatt by 
the route which we took. Indeed, I believe that its ascent will be 
more easily accomplished by following our route as far as the col, and 
thence by ascending the ridge leading towards the E., than by any 
other way, and that the faster men in the Club could start from Zermatt 
and return to Zermatt, under favourable circumstances, in 12 or 13 hrs.’ 

Tue Gabetuorn From ZinaL.—The Gabelhorn was first ascended 
from this side by the late Lord Douglas (see Alpine Journal, vol. 
ii. p. 222). It seems uncertain whether the route here described is 
the same as that taken by Lord Douglas’s party, and the following ac- 
count is therefore inserted :— 

‘On August 23, Mr. H. Seymour Hoare and E. Hulton, with 
Johann von Bergen, Peter Rubi, and J. Moser, left the hut at Le 
Mountet at 4.30 a.m, and, gaining the glacier, we made straigh tacross 
it in the direction of that branch that lies at the foot of the rocks of the 
north-western face of the Gabelhorn. Fora considerable distance we 
ascended by the slopes of this arm of the Durand Glacier until an ice- 
fall compelled us to take to the rocks on our left, and a short steep 
climb up them enabled us to gain the upper part of the glacier. While 
on the rocks an avalanche fell a short distance ahead of us, sweeping 
right across our route. We continued the ascent up the glacier until 
we had passed the highest bergschrund, which is not very far below the 
level of, though at some distance from, the col between the Gabelhorn 
and a point marked 3,744 on the Federal map, and which I believe is 
known as the Pie de Zinal. After crossing the bergschrund without 
difficulty we turned to our left and proceeded to cut our way up a steep 
ice-slope thinly covered with snow. The higher we got the more diffi- 
cult became the work, until at last coming upon a quantity of ice- 
covered rock we were obliged to bear away to our right almost hori- 
zontally along the face of the mountain, and gain the crest of the 
western aréte at a point about a third of the height between the 
col above mentioned and the summit. The rest of the ascent was made 
by the aréte when practicable ; but we were frequently forced to leave 
it and take to the rocks on our left, in order to turn some tower of 
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rock that was impossible to cross. The rocks on our right fell sheer 
for a considerable distance on to the Arbengletscher, where for some 
time we saw’Mr. Whymper. At a short distance below the final 

we had to work across the face of the mountain and gain the no: 

aréte, by which we completed the ascent, arriving at the top at 12.5. 
The descent was made by the usual way of the north-eastern aréte. 
We encountered much difficulty on the Gabelhorn Glacier in conse- 
quence of the numerous and broad crevasses that have opened this 
year. We did not arrive at Zermatt till 7.10 p.m.’ 

Monte Rosa, From Gressoney, July 29.—Mr. Déchy, with Chris- 
tian Michel, of Grindelwald, and Weisshorn Biener, left a very com- 
fortable chilet on the Lavezalp (Val de Gressoney), at 3.30 a.m. 
They crossed the Lyspass at 8.30 a.m., turned towards the Zum- 
steinspitze, over the highest névé of the Grenz Glacier, traversed 
the slopes of the Zumsteinspitze, and reached the foot of the rocky 
face of Monte Rosa at 10 hrs. 30 m. a.m. Climbing directly up- 
wards, they struck the ridge a little higher than the Sattel. This 
ascent required 24 hrs. hard work, lying partly over steep and diffi- 
cult rocks, in many places covered with ice, and through short snow 
couloirs. Michel being unwell, had to be left bebind at the little aréte. 
Mr. Déchy, with Biener, reached the top, after much step-cutting, at 
3.45 p.m., and the Riffel by the ordinary way at 8.40 p.m. This is the 
first ascent of the Hichste Spitze of Monte Rosa from the W. side; thus 
achieving the undertaking commenced fifty-two years previous by Vin- 
cent, and later by Zumstein and others. This way is much more in- 
teresting than the ordinary route going from and returning to the Rif- 
fel, and would be perhaps more practicable than the brilliant ascent of 
Messrs. Pendlebury and Taylor from Macugnaga. ‘The ascent can be 
made in one day, starting from a very comfortable sleeping-place (at 
the Lavezalp), in Val Gressoney, and combines one of the finest passes 
in the Monte Rosa group with the ascent of its highest peak. 

[Herr Déchy is in error in thinking that he was the first to reach 
from the W. side the Sattel of Monte Rosa—that is, the point at which 
the ridge of the mountain is struck by the ordinary route. This had 
already been accomplished in 1868 by Messrs. Digby and Heathcote, 
although the exact course taken by the earlier a 3 was probably 
somewhat to the left or N. of Herr Déchy’s, Herr Déchy, however, 
rightly claims to have made the first ascent from the Val de Lys. 
Future climbers, starting from the same point, will probably prefer the 
shorter route described in the last number, by Mr. E. Hulton, by 
which the Héchste Spitze is gained by a direct ascent from the Grenz 
Glacier, and without touching the aréte—Eb. | 


CENTRAL ALPS. 


Locarno District—Tuse Passo peL Basopano.—The possibility of 
reaching the top of the Basodine or Basodano from the Falls of the 
Tosa was first proved by Mr. William Freshfield in 1865. Swiss 
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climbers soon afterwards followed in his footsteps. The fact, however, 
that the most direct pass for mountaineers from the Falls of the Tosa to 
Val Bavona, is the gap immediately N. of the Basodine and between 
that peak and the Kastelhorn, has not been recorded in this Journal, 
and has escaped the notice of the guide-books, 

The pass is reached in from 3 to 34 hrs. from the comfortable 
inn at the Tosa Falls, the master of which is an efficient guide. 
The Gries path is soon left, and a steep track up a face of rocks, the 
interstices of which are rich in ferns and flowers, leads to the upper 
Alps. Keeping well to the right, and passing some small tarns, the 
snow-filled hollow lying under the Basodine comes into sight. Its 
drainage falls into the Tosa below the falls. A steep but easy climb 
over glacier and rock leads to the pass. To reach the peak takes half 
an hour more, the last ten minutes rough scrambling along a granite 
ridge. The descent lies over an extensive glacier, which is divided in 
its central portion by impracticable precipices. To reach the Alp 
Robiei, the course always hitherto taken, it is necessary to bear con- 
stantly to the left. In clear weather I should recommend an attempt 
to descend more directly by the right hand or southern branch of the 
glacier, and a very steep goat-track which descends into the head of 
Val Bayona, a little way below the junction of its three torrents This 
route would lead past a group of séracs, or great snowcastle, the 
towers and minarets of which appeared from a distance as wonderful as 
any I have seen in the Alps, except, perhaps, on the Brenva Glacier. 

It is certainly possible to descend trom the Basodine on to the small 
glacier which drains into Val Antabbia, and a shorter route to the 
peak from San Carlo may be found through this glen.—Eb. ] 

ApameLLo- District—Monte pet CasteLto, August 24.—Messrs. 
Tucker, Carson, and D. W. Freshfield, with F. Devouassoud, reached 
this outlier of the Adamello group in 1} hr. from the Passo di 
Monte Campo. A piece of wood showed that it had been visited 
by shepherds, probably from the Val del Leno, on its southern flank. 
The ascent from the pass lies along a goat-track under a row of 
rocky teeth, and then up a steep glacier. The view of Val Daone 
aud the southern glaciers of the Adameilo is fine, and the panorama 
extends from the Primiero peaks to the Schreckhorn and Grand Paradis. 
‘The impression formed on other views of the Adamello and Caré Alto, 
and particularly from the appearance of each of these peaks when seen 
from its rival, that the difference in their height has been greatly over- 
estimated, was again strengthened by their appearance from this point. 

It would be easy to ascend Monte Castello directly from the Lago 
d’Arno, and descend into Val del Leno, and this course may be recom- 
mended to future mountaineers. Monte Frerone appears to outtop 
Monte Castello, and to be the highest summit between the Chiese and 
the lower Val Camonica. Foot travellers ascending from Val Camonica 
to the Monte Campo Pass should not follow the roundabout track b 
the village of Val-Saviore, but climb the direct and romantic pat. 
which mounts from Isola through the gorge by which the waters of the 
lake make their escape. 
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EASTERN ALPS. 


Grzrnat Districtr—Tue Trerensacusocu. From Vent to Mirret- 
BERG; EN ROUTE ASCENTS OF THE TIEFENBACH KoaeL AND SCHWARZE 
Scuneipe, July 23.—Messrs. Dr. Petersen, Dr. Hecht, M. Déchy, with 
Johann Pinggera, Alois Ennemoser, and Josef Spechtenhauser, starting 
from Vent at 8 a.m., reached the Tiefenbach Kogel at 1.40 p.m.; the 
Col at 2.20 p.m. The ridge led them in 25 min. to the top of the 
Schwarze Schneide, which was first ascended. The party regained 
the pass at 4.30 p.m., crossed it for the first time, and arrived at Mittel- 
berg in the Pitzthal, at 7.30 p.m. 

Witpspitze rrom THE T'AscHACH GLACIER, WITH THE FIRST DESCENT 
to THE KaunserTHAL, July 28.+Messrs. Déchy and Dr. Hecht, with 
Johann Pinggera and Josef Spechtenhauser, ascended the northern and 
highest summit of this peak direct from the Taschach glacier, sleeping 
at the very comfortable Club-hut ‘ Taschach-hiitte,’ erected in a splendid 
position on the lower slopes of the Pitzthaler Urkund, between the ice- 
streams of the Taschach glacier and Sexegerten glacier, by the Frankfort 
section of the German and Austrian Alpine Club, and opened only the 
day before. From the north peak of the Wildspitze they passed along 
the aréte to the southern lower and usually visited peak, and descended 
to the Taschach glacier. After rounding the Hintere Brochkogl on its 
north side, they ascended the snow-peak, 3,473 métres (on the new map, 
published by the G. and A. Alpine Club), and descended to the upper 
névé of the Hochvernagt Glacier. After traversing its highest slopes a 
short ascent led them to the Taschachjoch, and crossing this, the 
regained the upper fields of névé of the western portion of the Taschach 
Glacier. Between the Hochvernagtwand and the Pitzthaler Urkund— 
where they found difficulty from the crevassed state of ice—they des- 
cended to the upper part of the Sexegerten Glacier and, wid the 
CElgrubenjoch, arrived at the Gepatschiitte in the Kaunserthal. This 
descent—or perhaps more correctly speaking, this passage of a very 
interesting high-level route—occupied 7 hrs. 12 min.; the halts on the 
pe icc aggregated 1 hr. 

pay Atps. Scuwarzwanpspitze (3,355 m., 11,007 ft.), July 16.— 
Messrs. Dr. Hecht and Déchy, with Johann Pinggera, left the Upper 
Aglsalm, in the Ridnaun valley, at 5.15 a.m. Making a great détour 
to avoid the ice-fall of the Ublthal Glacier, they struck to the ridge of 
the plateau, ‘Hohes His, at 1 p.m. From this ridge Mr. Déchy 
ascended alone the Sonklarspitze (3,468 m., 11,378 ft.), and joined the 
others farther down near the Schwarzwandspitze. The summit of the 
Schwarzwandspitze was gained at 2.12 p.m. After remaining 1 hr. on 
the top, and building a stone man, they descended over the Schwarze 
Wande to the Winacher Glacier and the valley of the same name. 

ScuranKocet (3,498 m., 11,476 ft., the highest point of the Alpeiner 
group in the Stubay Alps), July 19.—The same party made the third 
ascent (first ascent by Herr Specht, and second, 1866, by Mr. 
Tuckett and his companions), the first starting from the Sulzthal, and 
by the western aréte, without difficulty, though it was considered im- 
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practicable in the Sulzthal. They descended to the Schwarzenberg 
Glacier (from there up to the Héllthalscharte with the addition of the 
hunter from Gries), crossed the Schwarzenbergjoch to the highest névé 
of the Alpeiner Glacier, and ascended over moderate slopes to the 
Hollthalecharte. A very difficult descent through a rocky chimney, 
landed them on the Hallthal Glacier, whence they got down into the 
Stubay valley to Mutterberg and the Graba Alp. The ascent of the 
Schrankogel occupied 4 hrs. 55 min., including 50 min. halts; the 
descent to Graba, 8 hrs. 30 min., the halts having aggregated 1 hr. 

Zockernvrt (3,509 m., 11,512 ft., the culminating point of the Stubay 

), July 20.—The same party, with the addition of young 
Prarthfncller, of Ranalt, as porter, left the Graba Alp at 3.30 a.m., 
Tee the depression in the ridge between the Oestlicher Pfaff and 

uckerhiitl, and ascended the latter by. its eastern aréte, arriving on the 
topatilla.m. The course over the Sulzenauferner was not the same as 
Mr. Tuckett’s on his ascent of the Wilder Pfaff. Following the 
eastern stream of the Sulzenan Glacier, the party ascended the ridge 
coming down from the Oestlicher Pfaff and dividing the Sulzenan Glacier 
from its eastern branch, with difficulty, having to cut a way through an 
overhanging cornice of snow. From this ridge, they gained the highest 
field of névé over the second icefall of the Sulzenan Glacier. In des- 
cending the party followed the route of Mr. Hinde, spoken of in Ball’s 
* Alpine Guide’ as very difficult. 
_ Zuverrwat Disrricr—Hocurerer (culminating point of the Ziller- 
thal Alps,3,516 m., 11,535 ft.) from the Miihlwalder Thal near Taufers. 
July 12.—Mr. M. Déchy, with Johann Pinggera, of Sulden, left the 
Nevesalp at 4 a.m., reached the top vid the Hisbruckersattel and 
Weiszinthscharte (here our porter turned back) at 10 a.m, and 

descended the ordinary way by the Gliederthal to St. Jacob in Pfitsch. . 
___- Sewrammacuersprrze (3,388 m., 11,115 ft.). Mr. Déchy, with Ping- 
gera, started at 3.30 a.m. from the Rothmoosalp to make the first ascent 
of this peak, the nearest in height to the Thurnerkamp, and in shape the 
most graceful summit in the Zillerthal Alps (see Sonklar, Die Ziller- 
thalalpen). Following the Stampflferner, they reached at 6.20 a.m. a 
gap in the ridge between the Stampfl glacier and Oberschramma 
glacier. From there they climbed up the rocky aréte and gained the 
summit at 7.45 a.m. In the finest weather they remained on the top 
till 10.15, and erected a stone man. The view was very fine, both for 
the west and east portion ; the Dolomites were very near, and fully seen. 
The descent from the Stampfl Glacier was made straight down to the 
Pfitscherjoch; and Sterzing, on the Brenner railway, was gained the 
same evening. 

Dotomites. Monte Durano, July 21.—Capt. Utterson Kelso, with 
Santo Siorpaes, left Perarollo about 8 a.a. for the ‘malga’ on the Bosco 
Nero Alp, which is seen from the road to Longarone. ‘ We reached 
this solitary chilet lying at the foot of the peak of Monte Durano about 
1 p.m, after a very hot walk of nearly 5 hrs We left it early the fol- 
lowing morning and climbed straight up the ‘ croda,’ of the , passing 
one or two very steep patches of snow. Finding the higher cliffs directly 
above us quite impracticable, we had to turn them by passing along 
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a ledge to the southern side of the mountain, whence we found access to 
the summit through a deep cleft in the rocks, choked with steep snow; 
we experienced a little trouble at one spot in this couloir, where the 
snow was wedged in against the side of the rock. Having surmounted 
this obstacle, a short steep climb brought us to the top of a ridge, 
whence, after descending somewhat, we passed on to a higher one, the 
real summit of the mountain. Upon it we were unable to discover 
either cairn or any other trace whatever of a previous ascent, nor did 
any other way to the top appear practicable than the one we had fol- 
lowed. The view was of very great extent and interest for that of a 
mountain under 9,0C0 ft. It afforded more than a glimpse of beauti- 
fully calm sea, somewhere to the S. of Sacile, and a long stretch of 
ranges of mountains nearest to the shores of the Adriatic; on the same 
side, the eye plunges right down on to the little plain of Cimolais, 
soregindst! by mountain tops, and the town of Belluno was clearly 
visible at no great distance. Turning round, we had most of the 
Dolomite giants before us, with the Oetzthal and Zillerthal ranges in 
the distant background. There isa pass already made over the southern 
or south-western shoulder of Monte Durano, to Cimolais; but the ridge 
on the northern or north-eastern side appeared quite impassable ; be- 
yond this ridge on the N. rose a rather higher mountain, evidently ac- 
cessible from Cimolais; this peak, we were informed by the men, bore 
the local name of ‘‘ Bosco Nero.” These chilet men had never heard of 
our mountain having been previously ascended. We employed about 
34 hrs. to get to the top from the chilet, owing to the uhcertainty 
about the route, and the time required in cutting through the snow 
which then filled the cleft. 

‘I may mention that a very good inn has been opened this summer 
at S. Vito (“‘ Hétel Antelao,” I think is the name); it stands a few paces 
off the road running through the village. The proprietor is working 
to improve the ground around it, and to make it comfortable and at- 
- tractive for next season; his charges I found more moderate than at 
any other inn of the same pretensions in the Pieve or Cadore districts. 

‘This is probably the best starting-point for at least three great moun- 
tains of the district, viz., the Antelao, Sorapis, and Pelmo—not to 
speak of the pass of the “ Forcella Grande,” leading to the valley of 
Auronzo.’ 


[Now that the peaks and passes tempting to ambitious climbers can 
be counted on the fingers, it is natural that every foot of ground over ~ 
10,000 feet should be examined with interest, and every possible pas- 
sage attempted. But there is some reason to fear that, in the present 
disposition to ey everyting one of the most essential rules of moun- 
taineering may be disregarded. 

In former days, a good guide could scarcely be induced to undertake 
an expedition which involved venturing for any length of time 
upon ground habitually swept by avalanches or stonefalls. The 
instinct which led him to recognise and avoid such places was valued 
as an important part of his professional skill. Should climbing enthu- 
siasm ever overcome this instinct, and lead guides and their companions 
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frequently to expose themselves to the danger of being swept away, we 
must be pre for a succession of terrible accidents. Mountaineer- 
ing—properly pursued—is, for the most part, a game of skill, and it 
ought not to be turned into mere gambling with fate. The Alpine 
Club, by encouraging ‘ new expeditions,’ incurs some responsibility ; and 
is seems the proper place to suggest a caution, the. need of which is 
strongly felt by many of its members. It is better to offer a warning in 
season than to draw a moral from an irretrievable disaster.—Ep. | 


THE SION FESTIVAL OF THE SWISS ALPINE CLUB. 


Tue Alpine Club is perhaps a little oblivious of its duties towards 
the various societies which owe their existence to it. The foreign 
clubs have all been developed in a somewhat different form, and 
most of them on a larger scale; but there is a fundamental unity under- 
lying all differences, and the very divergence from the original pattern 
makes the festivals of the Swiss Club more interesting than if they were 
mere reproductions of our monthly meetings and annual dinners, with 
the proceedings in another Janguage. Our members have taken but 
little part in the Swiss meetings, possibly from not knowing that they 
will be made heartily welcome ; and I venture to think that this is a 
misfortune. We not unnaturally tend, while in Switzerland, towards 
the society of one another. Old friends are pleasanter than strangers, 
our own language readier to our tongues than German or French. 
But the result is that we stand apart from the entire fraternity of 
mountaineers, much as England stands apart from the Continent; and 
the policy of non-intervention produces its usual results. Englishmen 
bent on pleasure possess too little of the spirit of subordination to make 


- possible an English parallel to the Swiss fete, but there is something 
novel in finding oneself part of an organised crowd for forty-eight hours, 


and much that is profitable in even this brief experience of a society so 
unlike our own. And the friendliness with which the leaders of the Swiss 
Club greet a foreigner, renders it certain that even a solitary English- 
man attending one of these fétes will not find himself alone in a crowd, 
but will carry away the memory of many pleasant, if short-lived, 
—— tances. 

confess that, arriving alone at Sion on Aug. 22, and going up 
alone in the evening to the ‘ réunion familiére sur le Prélet & Valére,’ 
with which the festival commenced, I was a little afraid that it might 
turn out a failure, so far as I personally was concerned. The whole 
population of Sion had gathered by the time it was dark on the grass 
space lying east of the castle, which was faintly lighted up wit! 
coll lamps, just enough to define the space. The crowd was 
obviously enjoying itself, listening to a most energetic band, partaking 
of the harmless refections which are always popular on such occasions, 
and doing a good deal of comfortable flirtation. But I looked in vain 
for a face that I knew, and wondered how my insular bashfulness would 
break the ice; consoling myself, however, with the thought that it was 
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too dark to see or to be seen, and that things would alter to-morrow. 
Presently the signal was given for the evening’s performance to begin. 
Bonfires were already blazing all over the southern slopes of the valley, 
but all was still dark to the northwards till, on the firing of a gun, green 
and red fires were kindled behind the ruined walls of the old castle of 
Tourbillon. The striking but rather theatrical effect of this illumina- 
tion had hardly passed away, when rockets began to be discharged from 
the castle behind us; and soon Valére and Tourbillon were bombard- 
ing each other in a most determined manner, The artillery practice of 
the-southern fort was certainly the best, and the fires that soon began 


to blaze within the ruins of Tourbillon seemed to mark the triumph of , 


Valére, though resistance was maintained until—all the fireworks were 
exhausted. Then the garrison of clubistes evacuated Valére, and 
spread themselves as welcome conquerors through the streets of Sion. 
During what hours, if any, that usually domestic town enjoyed repose, 
the present chronicler at least cannot testify. He can only state that 
he dreamed considerably of drumming and singing, and that at eight 
o'clock next morning the casino adjoining the Hétel de Ville looked 
as if it had been full all night. 

It was nearly time for the business meeting when I heard a friendly 
voice hailing me. ‘Where have you been? I was looking for you 
everywhere last night; I- thought you had failed, like all the rest of my 
English friends.’ No mountaineer needs to be informed that the voice 
was M. Loppé’s, or that thenceforth I had no more solitude; for M. 
Loppé, besides giving me more than my share of his ever-entertaining 
company, introduced me to the lights of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
faster than my eyes could take in their features, I was deep in conver- 
sation with the stanchest veteran of them all, when our ubiquitous 
friend marched us into the café to drink a glass of Vermouth, ‘You 
really must,’ he said, in answer to my look of remonstrance against 
drinking so potent a liquid at 10 A.x.; ‘it is de rigucur; you see on these 
occasions the great point is la consommation.’ 

Meetings at which the business of a society is transacted are not 
usually lively things; and this was no exception, the most interesting 
question, the selection of the place for the féte of 1875, being post- 
poned. But it was over at last, and then the whole company, to the 
number of three or four hundred, adjourned to the theatre for the mid- 
day banquet. What the ordinary arrangement of the building may be 
I cannot tell; the only thing suggesting its regular use was a visibly 
theatrical rock at the corner of a high platform, which in daily, or 
rather nightly life, is the stage. Behind this rock, which represented 
a famous bloc erratique, was a practicable staircase, leading up to a 
rather rickety perch, which turned out to be the tribune; and a suffi- 
ciently trying ordeal it was for a modest speaker to rise from his 
and climb up first. to the platform, and then behind the rock, after a 
stentorian individual had concentrated all eyes upon him by shouting 
‘La parole est & M —,de —.’ Imagination can easily picture the 
band perched up aloft, and deafening all ears with their music, the 
ladies in the gallery, the flags, national, foreign, and cantonal, the ever- 
greens and flowers, and all the apparatus of decoration. Conspicuous 
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in the middle of the building floated a splendid eagle with wings out- 
bearing a placard with the familiar ‘S. A. C.’ on one side, and 
on the other ‘ A. V.’, which mysterious initials were maliciously inter- 
preted by one of my neighbours to mean & vendre. The crowded 
tables were half covered with bottles of vin de féte, and the diners 
applied themselves ably to the apparently hopeless task of emptying 
them. Suddenly, to my dismay, a whole regiment of fresh bottles of 
vin @honneur, of every variety which the Valais can produce, took the 
place of the dead men. Happily at this juncture the oratory began, 
and diverted my kind friends from their occupation of keeping my 
- glass constantly full. There were many speeches, lively and solemn, 
long-winded and epigrammatic, in prose and verse, in French and Ger- 
man ; and the key note of them nearly all was patriotism. The Swiss 
Alpine Club is one aspect of the national organisation; its members love 
the mountains, but chiefly because they are Swiss, and only in a minor 
degree because they are beautiful, and afford pretty climbing. The love 
of nature, and the solidarité of all mountaineers, were not ignored; but 
the | iling tone was so strong that when it came to my turn to 
as being the only Englishman present, I almost forgot that I 
ted a Club which looks to watersheds and not to frontiers, 
a ich regards nothing mountainous as alien to it, and found my- 
self talking Swiss patriotism like the rest. The only Englishman 
t I believed myself to be, fortunately, perhaps, for my first 
attempt at a speech in a foreign language; but at the end of the dinner 
I found that our Club was more worthily represented than I thought, a 
younger and more active member having arrived just in time for 
dinner, straight from the tep of Mt. Collon. 
With no longer delay than sufficed to exchange the black coat of 
civilisation for garments better suited to the mountains, the whole 
ompany started to carry out the second and more attractive half of 
the programme, by walking up to the Mayens de Sion, where we 
were to encamp for the night, and ascend a small mountain next morn- 
ing. ‘The heat was intense, the road dusty and shadeless, and a few 
clubistes seemed to find their feelings, and possibly reminiscences of 
Malwvoisie flétrie and other potent wines of the Valais, too strong for 
their powers of locomotion. But the large majority pressed on warmly, 
in all the glory of alpenstocks and knapsacks, flasks and botanical boxes. 
On reaching Vex, nearly two hours from Sion, on the Evolena road, we 
found that the commune had proved more than equal to the occasion. 
‘The whole village was gay with flags and boughs, and in a convenient 
field, just where our route turned off the highroad, cans of wine and 
countless glasses were ready, to replace a little of the moisture which a 
hot walk had drained out, and to give an excuse for a few more 
patriotic speeches. On at last to the Mayens, an extensive shelf of 
pasture, at the top of the steep slopes which descend to the Rhone, and 
just below the pine woods, which extend some distance upwards at a 
inclination, but have left many scattered outposts behind. 
Among these outlying trees, some of them of extraordinary size and 
age, are a few modest houses, built by inhabitants of Sion as summer 
retreats, some ordinary chilets, and a small chapel; and for this 
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occasion only, a long double row of tables and a regular camp of some 
thirty military tents. The first point was to secure night quarters, by 
depositing our baggage on the hay wherever one could find an empty 
section of a tent, the second to watch the sunset light fade gradually. 
off the Oberland mountains. And then, the sun having carried away 
most of the warmth with him, half the company found it very comfort- 
able to wrap their martial blankets round their shoulders, which gave 
them, as the light waned, a more and more wild and Red-Indian 


Time passed on: it grew quite dark, but there were no signs of 
supper. Fearful rumours were spread, that the horse carrying the 
spoons and forks had run away down to Sion, that the band had been 
noyé in the white wine of Vex. At length, however, after a long 
delay, a procession was formed, headed by the band, which had de- 
veloped immense energy, possibly from contact with the vinous 
element at Vex, and marched off into the outer darkness. Man 
carried torches, which flared and smoked, and, to tell the truth, smelt 
anything but balmy, but threw a wild red light over the crowd, so that 
it looked rather like a wizards’ Sabbath than an assembly of quiet 
Swiss citizens, The band and the leaders of the procession halted round 
a huge erratic block, which was then and there made over in all legal 
form, by its owner, to the §.A.C. Preparations had been made 
for illuminating the block with small lamps arranged in the shape 
of those three magic letters, but they obstinately refused all to 
burn at the same time, and the S. was burnt out and the A. expiring 
before C. could be induced to kindle properly. However, this little 
failure neither checked the flow of oratory nor dulled the energy of 
the band. Back again in procession to the camp—and now at last 
supper was ready, and was soon disposed of. Afterwards there was 
some dancing, for a number of the Sion ladies had accompanied their 
male relatives, or were previously domiciled in the various ‘ maisons de 
campagne ;’ but as we had not the honour of being acquainted with 
any of them, and further doubted our capability of dancing in heavy 
nailed boots, we soon betook ourselves to our tent. Happily for us, 
the other occupants of the tent also turned in early, instead of keeping 
it up, like many restless spirits, till one or two o'clock; so that when 
the reveillé sounded at dawn, we had enjoyed a reasonable amount of 


sleep. 

Risetines cloudless day. If the Committee had known beforehand 
what the weather would be during the whole summer they could not 
have chosen better days for the féte. But at sunrise it was naturally 
a little chilly, and the total absence of any breakfast had a visible 
effect upon not a few tempers. People plodded silently, not to say 
sulkily, upwards through the woods; the first glimpse of the mountains 
in the direction of Zermatt gave rise to some slight discussion as to 
their identity, which seemed to assume rather an acrimonious tone. But 
at length the alp of Thion came in sight, where the programme 
announced a ‘collation’; and sure enough there were huge loaves, and 
cheeses, and a large keg, a sufficient, if not a luxurious breakfast, even 
though the chalets proved to be deserted, and therefore incapable of 
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supplying milk. A grievous disappointment, however, awaited the 
irsty ; and who was. not included in that category? There was no 
tap to the keg, and it was speedily bruited abroad that the important 
personage who had it in his pocket had gone on to the Créte, which was 
our ultimate destination, regardless that he bore with him the happi- 
ness of two hundred or more fellow-creatures. There was a running 
stream close by, and those who carried drinking cups became at once 
os of note, still more so the fortunate possessors of flasks not yet 
rained of their contents, for the water was not first rate, and obviously 
the better for a slight corrective. It is needless to say that M. Loppé 
uced a large well-filled flask, which was at everyone’s disposal but 

is own. Ultimately gimlets were found, and the precious keg made to 
surrender its life blood through various irregular holes, and then the 
clubistes pushed on, like giants refreshed, to the Créte ’ Thion. It isa 
singular and interesting point of view, though none of the great peaks 
are sufficiently near to form specially grand features in the scene. 
Every mountaineer can, however, readily picture to himself what the 
view would be from a mountain-top 8,000 feet high, due south of Sion ; 
how the whole range of Pennines is in sight, except where the line is 
broken by bare hills close at hand; how the Oberland is seen huddled 
tc in the north-east, and the chain from the Gemmi to the 
Diablerets in its full extension—how one looks into the recesses of one 
or more secluded valleys, and thinks that the mountaineering world 
has done wisely in deserting them in favour of more attractive 


<n 
long tables at the Mayens presented a very different appearance 
when we returned about mid-day from the Créte. Laden with fruit and 
bottles, besides the prosaic apparatus of plates, knives, and forks, and 
bread, they were so attractive to the eye, and so tempting to 
the apatite, that by common consent the whole party settled at once 
into their places, and trifled with radishes and grapes until the more 
solid viands appeared. Speech-making soon set in from a high green 
pulpit, which dominated the long tables sufliciently for the orators, by 
exerting the utmost power of their lungs, to make themselves generally 
heard. ‘The speeches were rather less patriotic and more Alpine in 
tone than on the previous day; the toast of the ‘ sac,’ in particular, was 
received with unbounded applause, far more genuine than would pro- 
bably greet it in a gathering of English mountaineers, who are not 
i ished for their love of carrying their own traps. Then, with 
many a hearty shake of the hand from new friends, and hopes of - 
meeting again on other like occasions, we quitted the hospitable 
ens, and took a ‘bee line’ down to Sion and the train. 
inally, lest it be supposed that the rosy hue which may seem to 
pervade this sketch of the Swiss Alpine Club féte of 1874 was in any 
measure derived from vin d'honneur, let me add that one of the 
English representatives travelled thence straight to the summit of the 
Schreckhorn, and the other over the Matterhorn to TeOaN je 
.G. 


nz 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


Tue Movuntarn Hours 1x tue Bernese OnerLanp.—There are now 
six sleeping places, more or less furnished, in the Oberland, besides one 
or two convenient spots for night quarters, where nature owes little or 
nothing to art. Having slept at three of these towards the end of the 

summer, and having made careful enquiries about the others, I 
believe that a few words about their condition and extent of accommo- 
dation may be useful. 

1. The Aar Pavilion.—The original building is nowa ruin, having been 
much damaged by fire; but there is still room for a small party in the 
wooden hut erected some ten or twelve yearsago. The representatives 
of M. Dollfuss desired to make it over to the 8. A. C., but the Commune 
of Hasli had a claim derived from the circumstances of its first erection, 
and nothing had been settled as to the future ownership when I left 
Switzerland. 

2. The Faulberg Hut is, I believe, in tolerable condition as regards 
cleanliness and furniture, but somewhat in need of repair. It is also much 
too small for the demands which are made upon it during the height of 
the climbing season. This hut, having been built partially at least 
with English money, is more especially under the guardianship of the 
Alpine Club. It might be worth while to consider the question of 
contributing towards the erection of a new hut, for which probably a 
more desirable site might be found higher up the Aletsch Glacier. 

3. The Bergli Hut, about 1,000 ft. below the Minch Joch on the Grin- 
delwald side, is so conveniently placed that it is a pity it should not be 
well cared for. It is naturally used very often, and the guides seem to 
take very little pains to keep it clean, or to avoid leaving scraps, &e. 
about, so that it is rather ill-smelling. Thisis a S. A. C. hut, and it is 
to be hoped that their influence may prevail with the guides, and 
lead them to see that their duty and interest coincide. 

4. The Gleckstein—The same remarks apply to the hut, very injudi- 
ciously called the Weisshorn hut, which has superseded the old Gleck- 
stein cave, except that it is not the property of the S. A. C., but built 
by the Grindelwald men with the assistance of our own Club. It will 
hold eight or nine, is tolerably furnished, has an abundant supply of 
water at hand, but is abominably stuffy, partly because no thorough 
ventilation is possible, the minute window being close to the door; 
partly because—but let no traveller look under the bed-place. 

5. The Kastenstein is only a cave walled in, and the cooking has to 
be done in the open air, there being no means of lighting a fire inside 
the cave. But for four or five people it is thoroughly comfortable, there 
being an ample supply of hay, and sufficient cooking utensils, though 
it is of course colder than most of the other sleeping-places. The chief 
credit of converting a mere hole under a rock into a tolerable cabane 
is due to Christian Almer, who also bore a large part of the expense. 

6. The Ménch Hut.—This was erected in the spring of this year by 
the Oberland section of the S. A. C., near the feot of the northern face 
of the Ménch, just where the route to the Jungfrau Joch enters on the 
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Guggi Glacier. Being so near to the Wengern Alp, it is probably less 
useful than any of the others; but being new, it is quite clean, and it 
is also very well furnished. A charge of one franc a head is made at 
the Wengern Alp inn to parties going there to sleep, which does not 
seem unreasonable, seeing that.the Oberland Section is very recently 
formed, and necessarily poorer than most others.—H. B. Gzorce. 

Tue Inn at OperGesTeELEN.—The ‘ Cheval Blanc,’ which Mr. Ball 
(Ed. 1878) describes as ‘good and reasonable,’ does not. exist—nor 
since the fire of 1868, when the whole village was destroyed, has there 
been any such house. There is now only a ‘ Pinte,’ where our guides, 
whom we sent in to take a schoppen and reconnoitre, told us we should 
not like to sleep. But at Ulrichen, only a mile and a half lower, and 
still better placed for the Gries Pass and the Fall of the Tosa, there is 
a model country inn, called ‘Zum Gries Gletscher’—large airy rooms, 
fair cooking, most pleasant people, and moderate charges—THomas 
BROoKsBANK. 

Tue Rremenstatpen Tuat anp Kutw Pass.—Being for a few days 
at the quiet and comfortable inn at the Tells Platte, and wanting a 
little training before the more serious work, my friend Mr. J.'T. Beard 
and I, with Ambrose Z’graggen as porter rather than as guide, for no 
guide is required, passed by this route from the Vierwaldstiitter See to 
Unter Schiichen. Mr. Ball, in his latest as in his earliest edition, has 
called for information as to the valley, and neither his nor any other 
guide-book mentions the pass—sufflicient determining causes for our 
choice of route. 

Leaving the Tells Platte at 11.40 on August 12, we reached Sisikon 
in 25 min., and entered the valley by the side of the Uri Rothstock 
Pension in that village. In 25 min. more we crossed the stream at a 
spot where there was no bridge, and from that time to the end of the 
ascent kept always on its right bank. The ascent is varied in scenery, 
through beautiful meadows and wood, but almost always steep, and 
we reached the church and chief group of houses at 1.45 p.m. Here 
the priest has a charmingly-placed house, with a large and clean 
double-bedded room, where he is glad to receive visitors, and we found 
his bread, cheese, butter, and red ‘ Italiener’ excellent. After passing 
the church the ascent is over gentler grass slopes, and we reached the 
watershed in 1 hr. 50 min., though we lost time by keeping much 
higher above the stream than was necessary. The first half of the 
descent is gentle, and we kept the eastward-flowing stream on our right 
till we reached a small group of buildings, where we crossed it; and 
soon after, the depths of the Muotta Thal being then in sight, we 
quitted such path as there was, and ran straight down the meadows, 
arriving at Muotta in about 1 hr. 40 min. from the top. On August 
13, having slept at that primitive little public the ‘ Hirsch,’ still kept 
by the brace of toothless old landladies—cousins, who were toothless 
some fifteen years ago—we started at 6.10 for the Kulm Pass. The 
path soon leaves that leading to the Pragel, and is carried up the whole 
length of the Bisi Thal, and never far from the stream, till, having 
gained the Ruos Alp, it bends to the left to cross the ridge between 
the Schiichen Windgelle, W. of the spurs of the grand mass of rock 
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which Z’graggen called the Zingelspitz E. Though the ascent to the 
Alpe is for the most part gentle, there are steep bits from one ledge to 
another of the valley, and an uphill walk of 5,000 feet, occupying 
nearly six hours, is trying to London legs and lungs. As far as the 
Ruos Alp the valley is very beautiful. There is no chance of miss- 
inz the way except at a bridge near to a fall of the Muotta Bach, 
which, although the Federal map carries the track still on the left 
bank, it is desirable, if not necessary, to cross. The fall itself is an 
exceedingly grand one, but the terrible rains of the preceding fortnight 
must of course not be forgotten in estimating it. In 40 min. from the 
bridge we reached the Alp, some 4 hrs. from Muotta; thence to the 
col was nearly 2 hr. more, dull but for a fine view of the Glirnisch 
and its long and graceful glacier. From the col the view is very 
fine—factitiously so to us perhaps as the first snow-view of the year. 
From the Clariden stock on the left the whole of the Maderaner Wind- 
gelle range stretched before us—nothing hidden but the Kleine Wind- 
gelle, bullied out of sight by her bigger sister—the deep trench of the 
Schiichenthal at our feet, with the pretty Aeschi Fall conspicuous, and 
across the Reuss the Krinlet, Spannérter, the Erstfeld Glacier, and the 
Schlossberg ; and soon after we quitted the col we added to these, on 
the right, the Giitsch and the Uri Rothstock, and on the left the 
Gemsfayr stock, with a long line of glacier beyond it glittering against 
the farthest sky. 

The descent is very pleasant, and need not be very steep if the paths 
be kept. Immediately below the col is a small tarn, beneath which 
we and soon found an almost level path nearly two miles long, 
which brought us to the Hauptmanns Alp, and apparently continued 
beyond it; but here we left it to its own devices, gave up paths 
altogether, and went at a swinging trot down deliciously steep meadows. 
Unter Schiichen and its shining inn, ‘Zum Klausen,’ which we found 
excellent and cheap, was always in sight, and we reached it at 4.30. 
We had been out nearly 10} hrs., of which the descent was 1 hr., and 
our halts were nearly 3 hrs. There can be no doubt that this is a far 
more beautiful pass than the Kinzig Kulm. 

I should add that on both days our upward going was slow, but the 
downward of, at least, average speed.—THomas BrooxsBank. 

Tyrot or Trrot.—The following note is sent by a contributor 
whose opinion has the weight of German and local knowledge. ‘ Miss 
Busk’s recent volume on “The Valleys of Tirol” has suggested the 
question whether Tyrol or Tirol is correct. Miss Busk, as well as her 
reviewer in the “Saturday Review,” seem to write on insufficient 
knowledge. In all the old histories of the country that I have ex- 
amined, some of them dating back as far as a.p. 1500, the spelling 
Tyrol is found, and this form is at the present day frequently used both 
in the province itself and throughout Austria. It will be found, for 
example, throughout Von Sonklar’s work on the Tauern. Had Miss 
Busk troubled herself to look into the question a little deeper she might 
have hesitated before giving her verdict in so positive a manner, With 
regard to the use of the definite article before the name of the province, 
Miss Busk is probably right.’ 
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' Boranicat Notes rrom tue Dotomires.—In climbing the last rocks 
of the Marmolata before the final snow aréte which leads to the sum- 
mit, at a height of about 3,200 métres, I hastily gathered the last 
flowering plant which I noticed. In descending, I again gathered the 
first evidence I met of vegetation. On examining these two specimens 
at leisure when I got home, each proved to be a small crucifer, Draba 
Jrigida (Sauteri), a variety of the Draba tomentosa, and the same 
species which I had gathered four years before at 3,163 métres on the 
summit of the Pelmo. 

__ On the summit of the Marmolata, but a few métres below the 
highest point, there is a considerable space of ‘ gerill’ free from snow ; 
but on this I looked in vain for the smallest trace of vegetation: I 
could not find even a lichen. The north face of the Marmolata is 
barren in plants, as the lower portion that is bared of snow is con- 
gat f swept by débris from the glacier ; but on the moraine at the 
top of the Fedaya, by the side of the small lake, there are some good 
things, and an abundant stock of a rarity, Cochlearia brevicaulis. 

Below the Fedaya, as you descend towards Caprile, the pastures are 
very rich in plants, and were a favourite resort of the late Dr. Facchini, 
the Italian botanist; but I would especially direct the attention of any 
traveller to the Forcella di Padon, 2,379 métres, dividing them from 
the valley of Livinallongo. From no point is the Marmolata seen to 
such advantage; and though a mere grassy col, entirely destitute of ice, 
or even snow, it is a perfect garden of high-growing Alpine plants. I 
gathered three species especially, which are almost always found in 
close proximity to glaciers; namely, Eritrichium nanum, Androsace 
glacialis, and Ranunculus glacialis, the last especially fine, both with 
white and red flowers. Besides these there were a host of others, 
Artemisia lanata, Arenaria recurva, Saxifraga sedoides, &c. Alto- 
gether it is a most delightful spot for loitering out a summer's day, 
with just enough turf to repose upon, and enough rock to give the ex- 
citement of a scramble. It is scarce 50 minutes from the Fedaya to 
the summit of the col, but it may be also reached by the north side, 
from the village of Andraz; from which, however, it is rather a heavy 
pull of two good hours up the steep grass slopes. Any one staying at 
Caprile for a few days cannot do better than make this excursion; and 
I believe a horse could be got over. It is too long for a single day of 
pleasure, so that it would be best to sleep at either Andraz or Buchen- 
stein, returning by the Fedaya and the gorge of Sottoguda. The 
botanical traveller will not fail to notice the Suzxifraga crustata, which 
grows on the rocks on either side of the gorge in great profusion. 

Before I close this note, which I am afraid is already too botanical 
for some of the readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ may I be allowed to 
state, that, a week later, on July 23, I visited from Heiligenblut the 
stony slope beyond the Johannishutte, known as the Gamsgrube, and 
there ered five fine specimens of Braya Alpina, which was men- 
tioned two — ago in the Austrian Botanical Journal as having been 
extirpated from that locality—Cuartes Pacxe. 

Miscettaxea.—The Italian Alpine Club is now publishing a 
monthly journal under the title of ‘L’Alpinista.” The annual sub- 
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scription for England is 5 frs. 50 c., and orders should be sent to 
G. Candeletti, 3 Via Rossini, Turin. The German Alpine Club will _ 
commence this year publishing a journal appearing six times a year. 
The subscription (not including postage) will be 5 frs. yearly. Orders 
will be received at Zimmer's Library, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Mr. Budden sends the following notes :— 

The guides of Courmayeur are about to erect two huts, one on the 
Col du Géant, the other for the ascent of Mont Blanc, near l’Aiguille 
Grise. They are to be solidly constructed, about 13 ft. long and 6 ft. 
wide. Henry Seraphin, one of the Courmayeur guides, has consider- 
able experience beyond his native valley, and is strongly recommended. 
The Minister of Agriculture has lately presented 1,000 frs. to the 
Italian Alpine Club for the encouragement of the replanting with trees 
of the mountain districts. Prince Humbert has lately joined as a 
life member the same Club. 

The principal ‘winter expedition’ to be recorded this year is an 
ascent of the Gross Glockner made in the first week of January by 
Mr. W. Baillie Grohman, an account of which will appear in our next 
number. ' 
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December 18.—The Annual! General Meeting was held, the Rev. 
T. G. Bonney, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Messrs. Porges, H. Stirling, M. Déchy, E. Arnold, A. C. Vesey, 
W. J. Nixon, A. H. Cawood, E. Dent, W. LL. Watts, and A. H. Burton, 
were balloted for and elected members of the Club. , 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year, viz. :— 

President, Mr. T. W. Hinchliff; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. C. Ey 
Mathews and R. C. Nichols; New Members of Committee, Messrs. L. 

‘ Stephen, W. Trotter, C. Tucker, and H. Walker ; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. F. A. Wallroth. 

Mr. F. Garpiner read a paper on an ‘ Ascent of Mount Elbruz, in the 
Caucasus.’ 

Mr. A. W. Moore agreed with Mr. Gardiner that Elbruz had two 
peaks; their relative heights he considered uncertain (see p. 121). 

Mr. D. Fresurieip congratulated Mr. Gardiner and his companions 
on their successful ascent, which had secured for the Club both the 
summits of Elbruz. 

Mr. Garprner mentioned that they were unable when on the western’ 
peak to distinguish any appreciable difference of height, either way, be- 
tween that and the eastern. 

The Annual Winter Dinner took place on the same day at Willis’s 
Rooms, when 135 members and guests were present; the Rev. T. 
G. Bonney in the chair. 

A large number of Alpine pictures and drawings were exhibited. 
Amongst the contributors of their own works were Sir Robert Collier, 
Mr. G. Barnard, Mr. Croft, and Mr. Smith. Mr. Blackstone also sent 
numerous drawings. 
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Across Lartanp. By W. E. Hay. Read before the 
Alpine Club, March 2, 1875. 


NE morning in August 1873 I was landed at a bit of 
Q beach on the Skjerstad Fjord from the little steamer 
which plies once a-week between Bodé and Salidalen.* 

My tolk, Charles, went to some distant houses for a boat 
and men to carry me further, and I sat down to wait with my 
baggage and my dog. It was the first time that Sailor, as the 
latter personage is called, had ever been out of England, and 
besides being very much puzzled with the bigness of the 
world, I am sorry to say he had from time to time told me with 
much frankness that he did not care for foreign travel. He 
had run very many miles, he had seen none of the sport which 
had been promised to him, and he had discovered by sad 
personal experience that one eae dog is not always better 
than three foreign dogs in a rough andtumble. Sailor clearly 
did not like the look of things that morning, so, after carefully 
sniffing the tent and the provision boxes for a few minutes, he 
came up to me, laid his nose on my knee, looked wistfully in 
my face, gave a deprecatory wag of his tail, and said, in a 
language which I declare I understand to perfection, ‘ Tell 
me naaidly, have you any idea why we are here, and where 
we are going?’ So I answered, ‘ My dear dog, you know as 
well as 1 do why we are here. Have I not promised you 
glorious days with Lappish ducks ; have I not even said that if 
you behave very well and meee very close, you may sweep 
the Fjelds for ryper with me? We are here to tap a new 
sporting country, where birds lie as thick as lemmings in a 
lemming year, and where the sound of a gun has never been 


* In any good atlas Bodé will be found. It lies on the west coast 
of Norway, nearly opposite and on a level with the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 
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heard. But as to where we are going, that is quite another 
matter; if you had only understood Norwegian, you would 
have found out that you know as much as I do.’ The fact is 
that on the beach in the Skjerstad Fjord I was more vague in 
my notion as to how to get into Sweden than I was when I 
left England. At Throndhjem everyone swore that there 
was a char road across the mountains, and steamers on the 
lakes beyond; at Bod6, that it was impossible to get across at 
all, that there was neither track, nor man, nor beast to carry 
luggage. An ex-inspector of forests of the very neighbour- 
hood said that the lucky possessor of three horses lived at the 
upper end of Salidalen, and that from his house I could go 
across country in any direction; and, finally, an actual in- 
spector of forests told me that two of the three horses were 
dead, and that alive or dead they would be equally useful for 
my purpose, for that no horse can travel on the Fjelds. He had 
given me a letter addressed to Johannesen of Stormoen, the 
one man in the whole country side who had relations with the 
Lapps. If anyone could, he would be able to pass me over; 
but there are not many Lapps who frequent the Norwegian 
frontier, the few that might be about were most likely already 
on the move from their high summer quarters near Sulitelma, 
and it might be hard to get at them. In the multitude of 
counsellors there may perhaps be wisdom, but in the multitude 
of informants there is nothing but doubt. 

It was a pleasant row of four hours up two lakes, the Nedre 
and Ovre Vande, which wound rather like broad rivers than 
lakes between high hills, deeply cut with ravines, through which 
higher mountains showed their crests, The scenery, without 
wanting strength, was brighter and more gentle than is usual in 
Norway. The slopes were densely clothed with birch woods, but 
bare masses of rock broke freely through, and here and there 
slabby cliffs jutted out in bold headlands, and plunged three and 
four hundred feet sheer into the water. Late in the evening 
I reached Stormoen, the firman of the great official was read 
with reverence, the family moved into the hay chalet, a heap 
of fresh sheepskins was spread on the floor, and i was left in 
the softest and oiliest of beds to pleasant dreams of an unending 
train of Lapps, whose number was perhaps suggested to me by 
the foree of the odours with which I was surrounded. The 
morning, alas, brought its usual correction to enthusiastic 
dreams. A stationary Lapp was caught and brought in during 
the day, whose nomade brother-in-law was supposed to be 
within reach. The latter was accordingly sent for, but it took 
two days to find him, and when he in turn was brought in, it 
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appeared that his deer were still loose on the hills, and that he 
could not promise that they should be at the starting place, 
some fifteen miles further on, for another four days; finally, 
he was a man of religion, this Lapp, and for no earthly in- 
ducement would he peril his soul by travelling, or by laying 
a burden on his equivalent of an ox or an ass, on Sunday; so 
that I found myself condemned to eight days of profitless 
waiting. It is unpleasant to be stopped on the road to doing 
a definite thing which one has set before oneself, and I should, 
no doubt, have been bored in any case by my arrest at 
Stormoen; but Stormoen is a place which cultivates the art 
of boring to a high degree. I tried the river, but my daintiest 
flies failed to move a single fish, and my temper was not im- 
proved by the useful but ignominious success of Johannesen’s 
son, who bobbed with worms in a fat stagnant pool ; of ryper it 
seemed that there were none, and a ramble to the top of the 
most promising neighbouring hill on the only day which was 
not drowned in incessant rain revealed, with glimpses of a 
grand Fjeld region further on, a flat snow plateau entirely 
destitute of interest, as the most attractive rasighDenatiale object. 
1 settled to move therefore; and yet I was sorry to leave 
Stormoen and its kindly and simple folk. I never met with 
scrupulous honesty and quiet mechs enshrined in a hand- 
somer face and frame than distinguished Johannesen himself. 
The sons and daughter were amusing in their quaint wonder 
at every civilised proceeding; but they had their father’s 
character in them, and if they stood in a circle attentively 
watching me at meal time, or if the daughter, seeing me 
through the window in the act of putting on my stockings, 
rushed in with undisguised delight and examined my legs as 
she might those of a new and somewhat peculiar animal, still 
they none of them became ridiculous. If I cared to live in a 
state of nature—in other words, in dirt, in darkness, and in an 
atmosphere accumulated and thickened by successive genera- 
tions, I could wish for no better companions than the Johan- — 
nesens of Stormoen. 

Stéren’s house upon the Lang Vand is the last habitation on 
the Norwegian side. It was there that I was to meet the 
Lapps and their reindeer, and thither therefore I next went. 
At first the track rose and fell along a sort of ledge on the 
side of a birch-sprinkled valley, the river cutting its wa 
through a gorge below, the mountains rising barely into bluffs 
on cither side, and the snows of Sulitelma glistening in front, 
At the end of five or six miles it abruptly stopped at the foot 
of a cliff on the edge of the river, whence a boat was some- 
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times rowed, but more often, from the force of the stream, had 
to be towed by men wading or scrambling over the rocks, into 
the Lang Vand, the broad waters of which, mirroring thick 
forests and hills three thousand feet high, burst suddenly upon 
my view with exceeding loveliness. My row of ten miles was 
enlivened by trailing for trout, and though we of course went 
much too fast for serious fishing, I caught several about 
4 lbs. weight, and I have no doubt thatif the Lang Vand were 
properly fished, very good sport of its kind might be got in it. 
As I have mentioned sport, let me finish with it at once so far 
as the Norwegian side is concerned. ‘Trout, as I have said, 
are in the river and the lakes; but salmon cannot run up 
higher than the Ovre Vand, and there is not enough fishing 
water to make it worth while to try for them; there seem to 
be very few ducks on the lakes, and when I was in the 
country there were none; the extent of ryper ground is not 
great, and on the best of which Stéren could tell me I only saw 
two coveys of ryper and two of ptarmigan in the course of a 
long and hard day. 

The days of my sojourn at Stéren’s house were again days of 
impatience. It did not rain much, but Sulitelma, which was 
close at hand, was masked almost to its foot in driving clouds. 
It was useless to think of exploring it, and it was easy to get 
tired of wandering over glacier ground rock and birch scrub, 
when the distant views were hidden and the scrub was empty 
of birds. My impatience was the more intense that the days 
I had lost were very precious to me. I was tied by a definite 
engagement in Norway, and already most of the time which 
I had hoped to devote to Sulitelma had slipped from my grasp, 
and I had to choose between an entire sacrifice either of the 
mountains or of the shooting which I expected in Lapland. 

At last the happy Monday arrived. On Saturday evenin 
two weazened little devils had dropped out of the mists, cl 
in indigo blue coats and green waistcoats, their legs swaddled 
in deer skin straps, and their heads crowned with strange blue 
caps, in shape like nothing in the world but an Orissan temple, 
and so vast in size that they almost brought their wearers u 
to the shoulders of an ordinary man. One of these 
people was my conscientious friend, a person cf weight among 
the Lapps, of nobility so great that he was obliged to forego 
the national luxury of theft, the owner of several thousand 
deer, the possessor of dollars in bags, the greatest millionaire 
of his race. He really was a very decent little man, but 
ludicrously swollen with a sense of his own importance, and 
sadly exacting towards his friend and brother-in-law, who 
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cringed to the great Hansen with all the humble arts of a 

civilised snob. ith them came eight reindeer, linked with 

ropes of their brothers’ skins; and from early dawn on Monday 

morning the work was begun of adjusting my lnggage on the 

backs of the animals. ‘This was no easy matter. For though 

Olaus Magnus describes reindeer as being ‘ bestia tricornis de 

genere cervorum, sed longe procerior, robustior, ac velocior ; ’ 

and in some old editions of his history there is a woodcut of a 

man riding upon a horned monster fully fourteen hands high, 

and with ‘cornua velut quercinarum arborum ramos,’ the 

actual reindeer of Lapland is both small and weak, unable to 

carry even a Lapp upon his back. Yet the description and the 

drawing in Olaus do not seem to have been founded on a 

‘ myth, for, according to Colonel Yule, the Tunguses in Siberia 

mount reindeer to the present day; and he quotes a modern 

traveller who himself rode them for a long distance in going to 

Okhotsk, and who mentions that the Siberian deer are larger 

and finer animals than those of Lapland. The latter cannot 

well carry more than from 35 to 40 lbs., and even with this 

light weight they need a long rest in the middle of the day. 

0 tard with much or with heavy luggage in Lapland is 

therefore a matter of serious difficulty. My tent, for example, 

was so inconveniently heavy that although the poles were 

carried separately, it had always to be shifted to a fresh animal 

at the mid-day halt. The Lapps say that the deer cannot 

earry weights on their backs. Whether this be the case or 

not, it is the Lapp custom to sling all burdens in bags of skins 

or in birch-bark baskets from a pair of crossed sticks which are 

fixed on the top of a sheep-skin pad girthed upon the animal. 

Of course it would be useless to attempt to persuade a semi- 

savage to alter his traditional habits ; and of course, therefore, 

as my baggage was not divided into accurately balanced parcels 

of equal weight, it was necessary to redistribute it. In the 

bad weather which dogged my journey, neither provisions, nor 

ammunition, nor clothes were much the better for an exposure 

in birch baskets to which the pots and pans, which constitute 

the major part of a Lapp’s household goods, are perfectly in- 

different. Let me therefore recommend anyone who may 

intend to make a journey with reindeer to provide himself with 

a sufficiency of light and strong waterproof bags, to render 

him independent both of birch baskets which let all wet 

through, and of skin bags which are sure to be dirty, and 
which become very unsavoury in rain. 

In starting from Stéren’s house there is not much choice of 

route. A considerable stream, fresh from a cataract, dashes 
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into the lake within a couple of hundred yards on one side ; 
and half a mile off on the other a second strong torrent brings 
down the waters of the Lommi Jaur in a series of falls and 
rapids. When therefore the baggage was at last packed we 
mounted the sharp ascent of the Fjeld straight behind the 
house, and then crossing its brow took our own line along the 
banks of the Lommi fart A more dreary country it would 
be impossible to imagine. No life of bid. or plant, nothing 
but bare slabs of glacier-rounded rock, the spaces between 
which were filled with stones and snow; a cold grey lake, the 
waters of which were crisped with a biting wind ; and, beyond, 
more slopes of utter barrenness, wreathed in driving mists, 
from which snow fields and peaks half showed themselves from 
time to time. For there was Sulitelma, ‘the mountain of the 
festival,’ the sacred mountain of the Lapps, to which they yearly 
came on a stated day, before their conversion to Christianity, 
to make propitiatory offerings toits spirit. Its western peak, - 
rising out of glaciers to a height of about 3,250 feet above the 
Lommi Jaur, must be a fine object from the opposite side of 
the lake, the face of which it almost overhangs, but I caught 
only a single glimpse of its crest, and of the nature and 
aspect of the mountain on this side as on all others I can only 
form a guess from very insufficient observation. Later in the 
day we forded a short stream which connects the two limbs of 
the Lommi Jaur, and, mounting the Lairo Fjill beyond, I 
suddenly found myself close to a vast glacier, which stretched 
in a great semicircle before me, and, dipping to the east, ended, 
as I afterwards found, at a height of about 2,300 feet above the 
sea. Both on its eastern and western sides the high plateau, 
out of which the actual peaks of Sulitelma rise, is clothed with 
large glaciers, but the Salo Jegna, as that towards the south- 
east is called, is much the most important of them all. It is 
probably from six to seven miles long, and from two to three 
miles broad. The western, north-western, and eastern peaks 
of Sulitelma appear to surround its upper basin, and perha 
it may also be ‘touched by the remaining or northern summit. 
oa Sage to Hahr’s map, the highest of these reaches 6,276 
English feet, and perhaps this measurement may give the 
results of the late ordnance survey ; but the only measurement 
which, so far as I am aware, were made before the Swedish sur- 
vey was effected were those of Herr Wahlenberg in 1807, and 
these give about 5,510, 5,610, 5,900, and 5,880 feet re- 
spectively for the different peaks in the order in which I have 
mentioned them. Herr Wahlenberg spent the whole summer 
in making observations, mainly on temperature and vegetation, 
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in the neighbourhood of Sulitelma, and the heights given by 
him are the mean of the results of various triangulations based 
on barometrical determinations of the lower levels. He suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top of the southernmost peak, which 
appears to be slightly lower than the western summit, and does 
not seem to have encountered any serious difficulties, but he 
says nothing from which it can be inferred whether the 
remaining summits are of like character and equal ease. 

While I was on the Lairo Fjill the mists kept high enough 
to afford me a fitful view of the base of ¢ surrounding the 
Salo Jegna, but as we dropped towards its foot the clouds des- 
cended with us, and I was only able in nearing the end of the 
glacier to see along it for about half a mile. Judging from so 
much as I did see, and from the dim view of the whole which 
I had from the Lairo Fijiill, I should think that it would be 
absolutely free from difficulty through its whole length. 

We had intended to ford the river—the Lairojokk—which 
issues from the glacier, and to camp for the night on the far 
side; but it was found to be so much swollen that the Lapps 
declared it to be dangerous to attempt to cross, and we turned 
down stream towards the Pieska Jaur, a large lake into which 
the river flows a few miles below. On its banks there is a 

teh of ground covered with dwarf willow—salix lanata, I 
tieeeSrhich, except another patch not far of, where we 
originally intended to camp, is the only place for two days’ 
march where woody plants, or indeed any plants bigger than 
small rushes, can be found. The willow forms a scrub about 
two feet high. 

That night the wind howled and the clouds lowered, but rain 
fortunately still held off, and the cold was sharp enough to 
lessen somewhat the volume of the river. It remained, how- 
ever, disagreeably high, and as the reindeer could not swim 
over laden, and the stream was too strong to allow a man ta 
eross alone, the time and labour which was required to pass 
over the baggage was excessive. It was all unpacked, and 
taken over in small lots by strings of three men, the middle one 
carrying, the other two, who were tied to him, steadying him, 
and keeping themselves firm with the tent poles. Finally, the 
deer were swum over, helped with long straps to which they 
were tied. The passage took three hours in all, and the cold- 
ness of the water made it eminently unpleasant; but nobody 
was carried away except Sailor, who, though a very strong 
swimmer, could not make shore till he had been borne into 
slacker water near the lake. 

Hardly was the crossing finished when rain began to fall, 
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and for the rest of the day all distant views, and very often 
everything more than a few yards away, was blotted from the 
sight. A long marshy flat, a stony valley with some grass in 
it, the passage of another river, the Voddevyijokk, neither 
deep nor rapid, a wearisome ascent over shale mixed with 
snow and ice to a col about 3,800 feet high, under tremen- 
dous precipices which form the southern sides of Kjabbok and 
the Fiero Fill, and finally a descent towards the valley of 
the Tarrejokk, filled up the remainder of the day. We had 
pushed on as fast as the loitering pace of the deer would 
allow, in order, if possible, to get out of a long marshy valley 
before dark. But in spite of our best efforts the moment came 
first when further progress was barred by the darkness. A 
| knob of ground was chosen where some rock came near to the 
| surface; it was difficult to fix the tent securely, but at least 
the soil, though soaked, was better than the mixture of reeds 
and water into which one stepped on every side within a few 
yards. ‘There was no scrub, and therefore no fire ; nor indeed 
could a fire have been lit or kept alive in the pouring rain. 
Perhaps a Sybarite might have thought that things were not 
strictly comfortable ; and the softness of our slimy bed was at 
any rate not luxury enough to make us disregard the proba- 
bility that the Tarrejokk might be too swollen to be forded. 
Camp was struck early, and the unwilling deer were urged at 
their fastest pace down the valley, which rapidly changed its 
character, and, ceasing to be a swamp, plunged in steep serub- 
covered slopes into the larger valley of the Tarrejokk, The 
river, though rising rapidly, was not yet impassable, and on 
the further side a heaven-provided cave afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of a fire. If there had been an immediate prospect of 
better weather it would have been tempting to have remained 
in shelter till it came, and then to have reached Qvickjock by 
the snowy Niutov and Belloviti Fjiills, exploring them on the 
way; but the long delay at Stormoen and the Lang Vand had 
told seriously on the provisions, they had now almost given out, 
and the Lapps thought that the rain was more likely than 
not to last, so I determined to push on by the shortest route to 
Qvickjock. 

The whole of that day’s march lay through birch forests of 
exquisite beauty. Secular trees, gnarled and huge for their 
kind, grew out of an undergrowth of the larger willow herb, 
already turned to its avtumn crimson, which joined with the 
rotten branches of departed birches and moss-covered boulders 
to form the floor of the woods. But beauty may be dissociated 
from couyenience, as modern upholsterers are intent upon 
teaching us, and there were times in which one’s patience was 
sorely tried, when six out of the eight deer were entangled in — 
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the branches, or when for the third time in an hour a halt was 
called to replace a burden and mend the broken straps. A 
march of fourteen hours brought us at dusk to a spot only 
four hours distant from Qvickjock, which I consequently 
reached early on the following day. A place which has a 
church and a station, and which has received the tourist’s 
consecration of mention in Murray, can stand in no need of my 
humbler pen. Here, then, I shall stop with a word of warning 
as to sport, and a word of suggestion to anyone who may be 
inclined to explore—under happier conditions of weather I 
trust—the glaciers of Sulitelma and its neighbouring Fjelds. 

Some recent books, upon which I believe Murray relies, 
represent Lapland as a sportsman’s paradise. Lver, during 

eighty or ninety miles of boat-journey from Jockmock to 
Qvickjock, is his gun tobe ready in hand for the swarms of 
duck which cumber the lakes ; at the latter place he need only 
stroll up hill fur an hour to reach a Fjeld in which he ought to 
‘ secure fifty ptarmigan and willow-grouse (Hjerpe) to his own 
gun in the day ;’ ‘ strange birds abound,’ and ‘the lakes and 
rivers teem with fish of large size.’ For myself I will only say 
_ that I saw exactly eighteen ducks in the hundred and forty 
miles or so between Qvickjock and the sea, and that on the 
F jill where I ought to have shot fifty head I saw only eleven 
all sorts. But better evidence than my short experience 
can provide, of the strange exaggerations which have found 
currency as to the sporting merits of the Lule Lappmark, is 
offered by that of an old and excellent sportsman, with whom 
I foregathered on my way down to Lule&. He had spent six 
weeks at and near Qvickjock; he had not only thoroughly 
tried the Fjills close to it, but had camped at several places a 
few miles off, so as to search all the best-looking country in the 
neighbourhood, He had nowhere found a fair head of birds ; and 
when, after he had gained a full local knowledge, three English- 
men came up to Qvickjock, the maximum bag made by the four, 
on the best grounds which he had discovered, amounted to 
eighteen brace; this bag, moreover, could not, he thought, be re- 
peated. They were all good or fair shots and accounted sooner 
or later for most of the birds that they saw. He had also seen 
very few duck, and as the lakes are entirely free from rushes and 
marshy edges, it was extremely difficult to get near those which 
he had secn. 

The existence of good fishing is less mythical. Salmon run 
up far beyond the falls of Jockmock, by which they are 
supposed to be stopped; and my acquaintance whom I have 
already mentioned caught 260 lbs. in two days at Parkijaur, 
in a reach of water not more than three to four hundred yards 
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long, the fish running from eight to twelve lbs. It was poor 
sport, however. The salmon would take nothing but small fish, 
trailed with spinning tackle. At Edefors, where the river first 
becomes fishable, they will take the spoon, but to judge from 
our indifferent success during a run of fish, which yielded a 
very fair number of captures to the permanent traps erected in 
the rapids, the salmon are somewhat careless of it or of the 
phantom, and the fly they absolutely reject. Large grayling 
are, however, plentiful; and a few miles above Qvickjock the 
Tarrejokk contains char which run up to eight pounds in 
weight, and afford excellent sport. Large bursting, a fish 
which I have not seen, but which 1 believe to be a sort 
of lake trout, are also plentiful in the Tarre Jaur. The 
wilder Fjelds, which I crossed in coming from Norway, are 
absolutely destitute of game ; and it is worth while to remember 
that according to Herr Wahlenberg, char, which inhabit the 
lakes and streams up to a level five or six hundred feet higher 
than that attained by any other fish, cease to be found at an 
elevation of about 2,300 feet. 

I think I have said enough to show that though it is worth 
while to take one’s rod and perbaps one’s gun to Lapland, it is 
not worth while to go there for the simple purpose of shooting 
and fishing. But I think, too, that a few weeks might be spent 
very pleasantly in exploring the glaciers which exist, not only 
on Sulitelma itself, but on a wide extent of high land in its 
neighbourhood. Partly from what I saw and heard, and partly 
from the work of Herr Wahlenberg, which I regret to have 
only lately become acquainted with, I would venture to suggest 
the following itinerary. Starting from the head of Sirfolden, 
a Fjord lying immediately to the north of Bodé, and accessible 
by a weekly steamer, the glacier plateau of Tulpajegn@ should 
be passed to the Virih Jaur, which would be skirted to its 
southern point, where a river drains into it from the northern 
side of Sulitelma, and from the apparently large glaciers of 
Almajalosjegna, a mountain about 5,550 feet in_ height. 
When these glaciers had been explored, the Fjelds which 
separate the waters falling into the Virih Jaur from those which 
feed the Pieska Jaur might be skirted on their northern side, 
and Qvickjock be reached by the Belloviti Fjills and the 
valley of the Kamajokk. As soon as Qvickjock is passed the 
scenery becomes monotonous and uninteresting, the hills sink, 
and endless lakes spread between flat pine-clad shores; the 
best fishing also and the best shooting, such as it is, lie around 
Qvickjock ; it would, therefore, be useless to go further in the 
direction of civilisation. The return journey might be made 
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along the track which I followed, and Sulitelma be ascended 
from my camping-place on the Pieska Jaur. 

One final word of caution let me still give. Do not go too 
early in the year; for ‘summer comes slowly up that way.’ 
On July 12, Herr Wahlenberg found the Lommi Jaur still 
frozen over with its winter’s ice, and clothed besides with snow 
anellindepth. The climate is much less severe on the eastern 
than on the western side, and the different zones of vegetation 
climb as a rule a thousand feet higher in Lapland than in 
Norway. But the country from which the larger glaciers 
would be explored is fairly represented by the bleak shores of 
the lifeless lake which refiects the snows of Sulitelma. 


Ascent or Myrpaus JéxuLi. By W. L. Warts. 


(x of the principal parts of my programme during my 
visit to Iceland this year was the investigation of 
Myrdals Jékull and its crater Kitlugia. 

Myrdals Jékull, with Godalands, Merker, and Eyjafjalla 
Jékulls, comprise the chief southern mountain section of Ice- 
land. They are, doubtless, all of volcanic origin, although the 

ter part of the evidence of the force which called them 
into being is buried beneath a deep covering of ice and snow. 
With one exception, the only crater of this mountain series that 
has been in eruption during historical times is the huge lateral 
erater of Myrdals Jékull, viz., Kétlugia. This volcano has 
been in eruption fifteen times since the year 900. It is, as 
Mr. Poulet Scroope says, ‘a baranco crater of extraordinary 
dimensions.’ 

This volcano has devastated the whole tract of land known 
as Myrdalssandr ; it is essentially paroxysmal, and Kétlugia is 
but a breached lateral crater of Myrdals Jékull, the breach 
being first formed, in all probability, during ‘the eruption 
of geiale Jékull in 1580, when the mountain is reported to 
have been rent asunder.’ Its last outburst was in 1860. 

One great peculiarity in connection with this volcano is 
that it has never been known to emit lava, all the known erup- 
tions producing but large floods of scalding water and sand, 
while from mountains in close proximity have flowed some of 
the largest lava streams in the known world. 

Upon the adjacent hills, however, I found traces of ancient 
Java flows, and upon the glacier itself many fragments of 
lava; thus proving conclusively that these mountains must at 
one time have been no exception to other volcanoes around 
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them. It was to explore this crater, and to determine more 
exactly the character of the mountain in which it occurs, 
that Mr. W. and I, this year, set out from Hethi, a 
farm upon the south base of the mountain, in company with 
two Icelanders, named Sigurd and Brenyolver, whom we had 
hired as attendants; we took with us two baggage-horses, 
besides those we rode. We went a short distance along the 
track leading to Hoffdebrekka, a farm about twelve miles 
east of Hethi, until we were level with the mountain 
stakka, where we turned up a gorge to the north, along the 
bed of a glacial river. Rocks of great height rose upon either 
side, composed, like most of the neighbouring hills, of a vol- 
canic agglomerate,' through which masses of basalt protruded. 
We followed the river for about an hour, and climbing up 
the eastern side of the ravine, we reached a grassy plateau, 
upon which a tent was pitched, belonging to some farmers, who 
had come there to cut grass; here we drank some coffee, and 
hired one of the men to accompany us as far as it was prac- 
ticable to ride, in order that he might take back the horses. 
We soon caught sight of the black sandy plain of Myrdals 
Sands, the greater part of which, as I have before mentioned, 
had been caused by the voleano we were going to inspect. To 
the north was the snowy Jékull, and before us, to the east, the 
broad plain, its black sand uniting in the distance with the 
pore sky. Again we followed the bed of the river, which 
ranched off into two arms, one coming from the north, and 
the other from the west. We took the northern direction. 
The bed of the river rapidly narrowed, and it was not long 
before we came toa halt before a good-sized cave upon the 
western side of the stream; it was perfectly dry, and had often 
been the resort of shepherds. At this point we left our saddles 
and bridles, and sent the man who had accompanied us back 


‘with the horses, with instructions to hobble them upon the 


grass land near their tent, to await our return. 
Our man Sigurd was young, short, and strong, the very 
personification, of sturdy doggedness; Brenyolver was a man of 
fifty years, who talked much of his mountaineering. As we 
reached the cave I began to entertain great doubt as to the 
soberness of the latter, and he was so impudent, that, had it 
not been late, and that I was determined to get all my thin 
up to the foot of the glacier that evening, I should decidedly 
have sent him back. We made our way up the gorge, whose 
perpendicular sides rose sometimes to an elevation of four or 


' Palagonite tufa, although ‘volcanic agglomerate,’ I think more 
precisely expresses the heterogenous character of the rock. ‘ 
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five hundred feet; fanciful masses of agglomerate towered 
above us, in the form of turrets, pinnacles, and embattled 
walls, while numerous caves and rounded ledges showed 
plainly the way the stream had worn a path for itself, down 
this long grand defile of threatening heights. Throughout the 
course of the stream were masses of rock which had fallen from 
above, and many others seemed to totter in their giddy eleva- 
tion, ready to join their companions below. The gorge termi- 
nated in a small ‘ foss’ (waterfall), and the stream disappeared. 
in the dark rift through which it struggled. 

Now commenced a hard scramble up the precipitous sides 
of the ravine, over beds of loose stuff and shifting pieces of 
rocks which had collected wherever the sides were not too steep 
for them to rest upon. Such ground is very tiring to climb, 
but is both easy and pleasant to descend. A little more hard 
work brought us to a cave, where we rested for a few minutes ; 
upon resuming our journey we crossed an incline of pebbly 
stones, upon which were masses of rock bearing glacial 
scratches. The most remarkable feature of our excursion 
now stood before us; it was a long and narrow strip of moun- 
tain called Errin’s Sands. Upon the west it had been cut off 
from the main body of the mountain by the stream above 
mentioned. In many places at the top it was scarcely three 
feet wide, while an incline of some 80°, upon the east, made it 
a narrow and dangerous peninsula of rock, girt upon either 
side with terrible precipices, one of which was 250 feet, and the 
other, I should say, 700 or 800 feet deep. Our course lay over 
this seemingly impracticable road, and as I had more than 
once entertained great fear concerning Brenyolver, who carried 
our methylated spirit for use in cooking, lest he should fall and 
break his neck, it was not without some misgivings that I led 
the way over this awkward piece of mountain. In this critical 
spot he, unfortunately, manifested a desire to wrestle, and it 
was as much as we could do to keep out of his way. 

By means of this Ee path, at the height of 3,300 

a plateau, which sloping up- 
wards, joined the high glaciers of Myrdals Jékull, at 3,600 
feet. The irregular surface of the plateau was covered 
with slabs of basalt and patches of snow. We went along 
the eastern terminal edge, bounded by a precipice of 300 
feet, at the bottom of which the glacier swept ike a frozen 
stormy ocean, its icy billows, in places black with sandy 
moraine, piled over one another, rifted and contorted with the 
force by which they were driven against the immovable and 
seemingly eternal walls of rock we stood upon, 
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Brenyolver became more and more intoxicated, but I could 
not ascertain by what means, until I reached the plateau upon 
which our camp was to be pitched; he had nadoher 
hind, and upon turning to find out the reason for his doing so, 
I found him seated upon a large stone drinking the methylated 


spirit which he was carrying. He was in a state of complete — 


incapacity, and all that I could get from him, in answer mr 
exhortations to go on, was ‘ Mikid slimt fyri gamlan I 
ing’ (very bad for old Icelander), which he reiterated in a 
plaintive voice, and at length began to ery. I took his load 
from him, and left him to himself. We camped about a quarter 
of a mile from the point whence I had determined to attack 
the Jékull, upon the edge of the plateau before described. 
Here we built up four walls of stones, and roofed them with 
the sheet of canvas [ had brought for that purpose; while 
building the hut a hailstorm burst upon us, the spherical little 
pieces of ice, as large as a good-sized pea, pelted us unmerci- 
fully. During the course of our operations our 

servant came up, and lying down, at once went to sleep. We 
could see the rifted and thickly-crevassed glacier beneath us, and 
a black mass, which was evidently a a's volcano, whose grim 
mouth gaped at us from the opposite side of the ice; by 11 P.M. 
night closed in. 

When the camp was fitted up, and the residue of the spirit 
put into the lamp, I found to my dismay, that my ‘ waterproof ’ 
matchbag was wet through, and most of my matches were 
spoilt. We succeeded at length in getting a light, and cooked 
some soup and lamb, but the wind drove the rain, hail, and 
sand through the crevices of our habitation, and made our 
night’s lodging anything but a bed of roses. Brenyolver 
awoke in the middle of the night, and mingled with the flapping 
of our roof his old ery of ‘ Mikid slimt fyri gamlan Islanding; ’ 
he groaned and rolled about until I began to fear he was 
suffering from delirium tremens. The rain, which was falling 
fast, had found its way through our extemporised roof, and as 
we were lying in sandy slush, our surroundings were by no ~ 
means agreeable; the storm increased in fury, and gust after 
gust seemed as though it would sweep us and our tem 
abode away, and the idea of perhaps having to struggle wi 
one of the dirtiest of dirty Icelanders in a fit of delirium, upon 
the edge of a precipice on such a night, was scarcely a thing to 
look forward to with anything like complacency. The night, 
however, passed away without such a renieuie of my — 
ings, and the morning showed us the beginning of astormy day. 

Friday, July 30.—Peering down the precipice on the brink 
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of which our house was built, the eye fell at once upon the 
glacier, black with volcanic sand. At every step was a dark 
rift, that seemed to unite the terrors of the voleano and 
glacier. On the opposite side of this ghastly valley was the 
small black volcano, its funnel-shaped sides of sand and ash 
catching the clouds that crept along the dark wreaths of 
detritus which spread out from Kétlugia in inky waves; huge 
eracks and snowy clefts extended upwards towards the high 
glacier and summit of Myrdals Jékull, now dim with gloom, 
residing over all, and breathing from her icy lips a freezing 
Pessth, which, standing there that stormy morning, looking into 
the gulf at my feet, made me almost think I was gazing into 
one of Dante’s abodes for evil spirits, where they are tortured 
alternately by fire and frost. I cannot conceive any place 
more calculated to disturb the mind of anyone at all inclined to 
be superstitions. I conferred with W. as to whether we had 
not better dismiss our ‘ gamlan Islanding,’ and seek another 
attendant, and in doing so procure a fresh supply of matches. 
He fully concurred with me that it would be best to do so, 
and as he preferred inspecting ‘the-surroundings of our hut, and 
improving its construction if the weather permitted, to makin 
a descent of the mountain, Sigurd, Brenyolver, and I returne 
to Hethi, where I obtained some matches and a fine young 
fellow named Johan Magnaldson, the counterpart of our man 
Sigurd. We loaded ourselves with a fresh supply of pro- 
visions and spirit, and set out on our return journey in the 
evening; a hurricane had been blowing all day, the hail and 
rain had increased, it was very foggy, and was growing dark. 

Heavily laden as we were, it was as much as we could do to 
make any headway. It is needless to relate the many troubles 
of that awkward and severe struggle up the sides of that storm- 
wrapped mountain. I must say the Icelanders behaved re- 
markably well; the peremptory manner in which it had been 
necessary to act with Brenyolver evidently had a beneficial 
effect, and although it was as much as flesh and blood could do 
to climb that mountain in such a tempest, they did it, without 
a murmur from either of them. 

I was anxious to push on to my companion above, who had 
now been left some fifteen hours alone. Upon reaching the 
plateau, the clouds were so thick, and the storm so violent, that 
we passed within fifty yards of the hut without perceiving it, 
nor did we discover our mistake until we found ourselves con- 
fronted by the slopes of nevé leading to the Jékull. We 
returned, following along the edge of the precipice by which 
our hut was located, and right thankful was I to see the figure 
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of my friend standing to welcome us to our now much im- 
proved abode. He had heard the sound of our alpenstocks 
against the rocks, and had come out to look for us; our roof 
by W.’s labour was rendered almost waterproof, and the 
chinks and crannies being stopped up, it was less airy and far 
more comfortable; rude as it was, it was a haven of rest, 
which I appreciated more than I had often done the best 
accommodation in my native land, and having lighted a candle, 
as I stirred up some soup over my spirit lamp, I warmly 
entered into the feelings of the Esquimaux in his affection for 
his oily fireside. 

The light of our wax candle, a pipe, some good Scotch 
whisky, and a song alternately in English and Icelandic, quite 
banished the memories of the toil and travail of the day, the 
terrors without, and the solitary waiting on the part of W., 
creating upon the storm-blasted rock upon which we were 
perched a brighter spot than had ever laughed in the face of 
Kétlugia. But our half candle went out, our songs ended, 
and our grog was consumed ; the rain beat down more furiously 
than ever, and by morning sufficient water had found its way 
into our habitation to suggest the thought that Myrdals 
Jékull had regarded its intrusive visitors as creatures of an 
amphibious order in creation. 

Friday, August 1.—We rose to a dubious morning, but the 
wind was NW., the only wind with which one is certain of 
fine weather in Iceland. Our first work was to enlarge and 
improve our shelter; I then took a few observations, and found 
the compass was seriously affected, the attraction varying 
sometimes within a few yards, but I made out Hatta to be 
SSW. and Haversey a trifle to the north of east, which would 
make Kétlugia about five English miles due north. Our 
height was 3,500 feet, the thermometer registered 2° of frost 
in the night, outside our hut. The ground immediately around 
us was strewed with fragments of basalt, and masses of it stood 
out in the ledges over the side of the precipice. Ina SW. 
direction, and at no great distance, was a perfectly conical 
mountain, but I could not find it had any local name. We 
stopped up all the crevices of our hut with moss, which grew 
abundantly in various places. At 11 A.M. there was a fine 
view of Orefa Vatna and Skapta Jékulls. Upon Vatna I 
could see two black cones, they were Hagaungn Hnujukur, but 
I could discover no signs of activity through my telescope. 
We set out for Myrdals Jékull at 12 a.M., and were soon 
plunged into a considerable depth of snow, which in many 
places concealed fissures in thé ice. I therefore adjusted the 
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rope, placing myself first and W. between the two Ice- 
landers. 

Immediately upon leaving the fjall I ascended to the NE., 
going round the valley below our camp. My Icelanders, who 
had never before been upon a Jékull, behaved well, exhibiting 
no signs of fear, although they were passing, for the first time in 
their lives, some large and ugly crevasses. I ascended to the 
height of 5,500 feet, nearly the summit of the Jékull, up some 
steep snow slopes. This elevation afforded a glorious view of 
thesurrounding country. Vatna, Skaptar, and Orefa were now 
obscured, and a strong NW. wind was raising large clouds of 
sand upon the plains to the east, but the fjalls, and the tops 
of Godalands and Merker Jékulls, stood out clear and sharp in 
the cold transparent atmosphere. Godalands and Merker, with 
the mountain we stood upon, appeared to hold between them 
the accumulated snow of ages, but a small proportion of which 
had been allowed to escape their grasp, to feed the numerous 
glaciers that fringed their snowy heights, and swept down in 
broad seas of ice to a much lower level than the last snow 
patch upon tie fjall beneath. Upon the summit of the 
mountains there was only pure snow, though the glaciers to the 
east and south were black with a sandy moraine, they all 
three appeared to be smooth and rounded eminences, which 
perhaps, beneath the deep covering of many a winter’s snow, 
might have been conical. To the E. lay a horseshoe-shaped 
valley cutting into the centre of Myrdals Jékull, round which 
protruded black elevations of no great height; the sandy 
detritus upon the glaciers had evidently all come from this 
direction. Could this be Kétlugia? It was very unlike what 
I had pictured to myself of the yawning chasm which had to 
account for all the devastation eastward. I had expected to. 
find it in perhaps a state of solfatara, and it was not on the 
spot indicated upon the map. This was a valley choked with 
the sudden birth of an immense glacier within it, around which 
enormous cliffs of indurated snow had risen, and appeared as if 
they had stood there for ages. It was so utterly different from 
what we had expected to find, that we at once dismissed the 
idea of its being Kétlugia, remarking, that doubtless it was a 
similar ancient crater of much larger size. We made some 
sage comments upon the magnitude of ancient volcanic dis- 
turbances as compared with those of historic date, but did not 
in the least recognise the fact that we were looking into Kétlugia 
itself. 

We proceeded along the SW. and W. edges of the valley at 
these points girt with slopes of snow, which split up and divide 
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into immense consolidated masses where they first descend into 
the valley, rapidly passing into the truer glacier, with which 
this depression was filled. é 

In many places the ewe was fearfully crevassed and 
blackened with commingled ice and sand. We returned to 
camp amid a storm of hail; the little globules of ice danced 
around us, glancing from the now frozen surface of the snow, 
and were swept by the wind into bewildering eddies and wreaths 
around us. The sky clouded over as we arrived at our little 
habitation, and the wind increased, but it was blowing NNW., 
and I did not fear for the morrow, as we gave an Icelandic 
‘scoll’ (success) to our intended prolonged excursion upon 
Myrdals Jékull the next day; nor was I surprised, when I 
looked out the last thing before going to sleep, tosee a bi ed 
sky and a warmer glow through the heavens, and as I lay 
down to rest, the certainty of fine weather acted as a gentle 
soporific, which counteracted the disturbing influences of many 
a drenching week. 

Saturday, August 2.—No one awoke till 8 a.m., although 
we had proposed starting early; but it was not surprising that 
our sleep was so deep and sound, considering the roughness of 
the two previous nights, and the hard work of the last three 
days. The index of my thermometer registered 6° of frost 
during the night. Immediately after breakfast we set out for 
the Jékull, and were soon in the broad glaring sunlight of the 
glacier; we ascended westward, as we wished to reach the top 
of Myrdals Jékull, and thence to determine which was really 
Kétlugia. Owing to the heat of the sun, and to the disturbing 
influences of our progress, the snow was continuall pe 
this somewhat startled our Icelanders, as each shift formed a 
small crack, which disclosed pure white snow beneath, and 
emitted flashes of dazzling white light, which were very trying 
to the eyes. We attained the summit of the Jékull at a 
height of 5,750 feet, a snowy valley separating us from 
Godalands Jékull upon the NW., and Merker Jékull more to 
the north. 

The sun was intensely hot, and we now rested to take a few 
observations. The grim valley beneath our encampment now bore 
a very different aspect to what it did upon the stormy morning 
when we first gazed upon it; now there was a beauty in those 
dark waves and sombre banks of sand, where before we could 
discern nothing but the terrible. The crater before us awoke a 
keen intérest, instead of exerting a feeling of repulsion. The 
dread horseshoe valley, which seemed to penetrate to the very 
bowels of the mountain, appeared in all its symmetry of shape, 
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with light and shade beautifully blending amid its wild con- 
fusion, and the dark chasms now made darker than ever by 
the contrasted light, tempted us to peer into the fathomless 
unknown. Oh how circumstances alter the colour and character 
of the scenes through which we pass ! 

We descended into the huge reservoir of frozen matter 
lying between Myrdals, Godalands, and Merker Jékulls, almost 
environed by snowy eminences, from which various glaciers 
extended towards the streams and rivers which in their turn 
restore to earth the precious gift of water, which the all- 
creating power of nature has ordained alternately to quench 
the thirst of arid lands, to swell the seas, to hang awhile in 
space, to fall in dew or rain, or else to be stored up in these 
inconceivably vast reservoirs of frost and snow. Here side 
by side, and in the same identity, we have the vivifying and 
destroying powers of nature. Look eastward at that ‘hack 
w waste of sand—it has all been caused by the un- 
equal distribution of the elements of heat and water: heat, 
which when equally distributed, restores from these frozen 
Jékulls the rivers and the streamlet, when unequally dispensed 
produces the paroxysmal outburst of the slumbering volcanoes, 
which belch forth destroying floods, caused by the same ele- 
ments which bestow the gift of life. 

We lunched with Eyafjalla Jékull due west, and as we 
were due north of Hethi we came to the conclusion that the 
horseshoe-shaped valley which was now to the east of us could 
be none other than Kétlugia. We continued our course to the 
north, intending to strike for Melifell sands, but at 5 p.m. a 
fog closed down upon us; our last bearings were Eyafjalla 
Jékull SSW. It soon began to snow, and we could not 
prevail upon our Icelanders to strike for Melifell sands, which 
could not have been very far distant. We rigged up a shelter 
with mackintoshes spread upon ice-axes, and took some re- 
freshment; in the course of the evening the snow ceased and 
the fog cleared, as the sun set at about 10.30 p.m. As the 
fog was dispersing a beautiful fogbow appeared to the SE.; a 
denibow-doloured cross, partially encircled between two seg- 
ments of a circle, was visible for probably a quarter of an 
hour. We did not reach Myrdals Jékull till the sum had set, 
and a sharp frost had hardened the crust through which our 
feet no longer sank, and frosted our hair, freezing stiff every 
part of our garments that had been wetted during the snow- 
storm. 


Somewhat large and beautiful crystallizations formed upon 
the ground in tiny flower and leaf-like forms, and as we stood 
P2 
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upon the crest of Myrdals, the moon broadened upon the now 
dark evening sky, yee a flood of light across the sea 
towards the black coast of Myrdals sands, sharpening the 
outlines of the thousand crags before us, deepening the 
shadows, and spreading its silver light over the glaciers and 
snow. 

The reflection from the ice threw out in bold relief the dark 
voleanic formations at our feet, the icy peaks of distant 
mountains, and the broad shadowy glaciers of Vatna and 
Skaptar, glistening with a supernatural radiance which made 
us pause and almost hold our breath while gazing upon the 
weird beauty of reposing nature. We descended at a brisk 
pace, taking hold of each other’s hands, and sliding consider- 
able distances upon the smoothly-frozen crusts which now 
covered the sides of Myrdals. e arrived at camp about 
1 a.M., and heartily appreciated our supper (query breakfast), 
and a sound sleep rewarded us for our long day’s exertion, 
though we had been repaid a thousandfold already by that one 
view from Myrdals Jékull, not only for our day’s efforts, but 
for all the troubles, difficulties, and expense incidental to our 
journey from England. 

We were all now confident that the horseshoe-shaped valley 
must be Kétlugia, although it was south-east of its position 
upon the map, and all traces of activity were buried fathoms 
deep in its icy bosom, We resolved to visit the voleano upon 
the opposite side of the valley beneath us, and to follow up the 
sand and other volcanic debris to the valley of Kétlugia. 
No one would believe that the little wavy line upon the map 
represented the Kétlugia which has wrought so much desola- 
tion, and presents such terrific proportions to those who care 
to climb and learn from the original. The valley of Kétlugia 
is, in fact, a large lateral crater of the yoleano of which 
Myrdals and Merker Jékulls are portions. Around the sides 
are numerous openings, now partially obscured by ice and 
snow, leaving a series of banks of sand and cliffs of ft i- 
nous and almost stratified felsite round the margin of the 
valley. 

I started at 9 A.M. with my two Icelanders, W. wish- 
ing to explore the crags and precipices round our camp to 
seek for specimens of variously coloured obsidian to carry 
home. The Icelanders declared they would not and could not 
cross the valley below ; so I started down the side of the preci- 
pee alone, but before I got half way across I saw them 
‘ollowing by a different route. 

The glacier was very badly crevassed, but it looked worse 
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than it really was, owing to the quantity of black sand mingled 
with the ice. At this point I found the glacier to be 300 feet 
lower than the plateau upon which we were camped. 

The voleano to which we were now making our way was 
surrounded by beds of sand and debris, and many singularly 
formed fragments of felsite were strewn upon the glacier, some 
resembling the beading of a cornice; the only traces of lava were 
numerous fragments of a compact species, and obsidian, most 
of which appeared to be more or less scratched by the 

lacier. 

3 On reaching the side of the crater, the inside walls of which 
were perfectly perpendicular, rising to the height of 200 feet, I 
found them to be composed of alternate beds of black ash and 
tufa; the bottom of the crater was a deep pool of muddy water 
of about 100 square yards; the water was of no perceptible 
taste, and though many small streams ran into it, I could see 
none running out. ‘This little voleano was breached to the 
south, and seemed to have sprung up between three hills of 
hard ferruginous basalt, now deeply covered with ejectments 
from the volcano ; in several places the basalt was blistered. I 
could see no traces of recent activity, nor is there any record of 
its ever having been in eruption. No visible lava-streams have 
flowed from it, and it appears, like Kétlugia, to have ejected 
only water, sand, and fragments of various matters. The bottom 
of the crater was fifty feet below the surface of the surrounding 
glacier. ; 

Many hummocks of ice and sand occurred in front of the 
breach, and extended eastward, stretching out at last in dark 
waves of sandy ice; this sand must have been scooped out 
from the face of the mountain, for there could be no adequate 
falling down of sandy detritus from the adjacent sides of the 
crater before named to account for that immense accumulation 
of sandy moraine. A series of Jow hills, nearly buried in sandy 
ice, led the way up to the valley of Kétlugia. In the middle of 
the valley the ice bulged up and was rifted in all directions ; 

ndicular cliffs of a highly ferruginous and almost strati- 

ed felsitic rock in five places protruded round the sides of the 

valley, and in the south corner was a rather large pool of 

water. I collected specimens of these cliffs and several frag- 

ments of lava, from a long sandy bank which had risen along 
the north-east side. 

We toiled up the snowy walls on the west side of the valley, 
passing many large crevasses, cutting seventy steps before we 
reached the top; we crossed the Jékull to the south amidst 
a hailstorm, and returned to camp much satisfied with our 
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expedition. W. had gone on down to the cave at the foot 
of the mountain, where we had previously arranged to follow. 
We took a farewell meal between the rough stone walls that 
had sheltered us so well, and, packing up our belongings, bade 
adieu to Kétlugia and Myrdals Jékull, round which the 
evening clouds were beginning to cluster in no very promising 
fashion, 

We found W. awaiting us at our trysting place, and 
passed a very cold night in the cave, for to my mind a cave 
is the most unpleasant place to camp in; its cold, grave-like 
feeling is more suggestive of rheumatism than a comfortable 
night’s lodging, and unless the weather is very bad, I always 
prefer the open air. After returning to Hethi we again expe- 
rienced the hospitality of the clergyman who owns the farm, 
and proceeded to the Vatna Jékull, an account of which from 
my pen has already appeared in the December number of 
‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 

There is a great field in Iceland for the man who loves to 
investigate. the unknown corners of the earth, and I know of 
no country so close to our own shores which does so amply 
repay investigation. 

It is however, a matter of great regret, that men who visit 
Iceland are content with visiting the well-known points of 
interest, instead of exploring the unknown Jékulls and interior 
of the island, Men seem to think that having seen the geysers, 
Hecla, and Thingvalla, they have seen all that is worth noticing 
in Iceland; whereas these are by no means the most remarkable 
features of this land of wonders. The geysers are but 
secondary symptoms of volcanic activity; the eruptions of 
Hecla have been eclipsed by those of Kétlugia, Skaptar, and 
Vatna Jékulls; though I must say that Thingvalla combines 
historical interest with physical phenomena in a manner un- 
equalled throughout the island, and is therefore especially 
worthy of note. But ought men, who have sufficient love of 
travel to visit Iceland at all, if they have the means and the 
time at their disposal, to stop short immediately they touch 
unexplored ground? Can an Englishman stand upon Heela, 
gazing at the untrodden jékulls, and looking towards the mys- 
terious interior of the island, without longing to explore the 
wonders that they contain? Why, ladies have climbed Hecla! 
and with the accustomed pluck of Englishwomen have longed 
to travel and explore these lands and mountains which they 
felt sure contained phenomena deeply interesting both to the 
sightseer, the geologist, and the physical geographer! Shall 
men who spend their lives in travel and exploration stand upon 
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~ the same mountain-top and own that they have neither the 
wish nor the inclination to go farther? Is anyone in want of 
occupation? Here is a riddle waiting to be solved. Here is 
the centre of Iceland, even in these days of discovery a land of 
mystery ; here are huge mountain tracts containing, perhaps, 
unparalleled volcanic phenomena, and we know comparatively 
nothing about them! Upon the N. of Vatna Jékull there is 
a voleano of pretty frequent activity, and yet the eye of man 
has never rested upon it. Iceland is not more than one thou- 
sand miles from our own shores. How is it that this has not 
been explored long, long ago? I myself have already twice 
attempted to do so, and deem the task perfectly feasible, and I 
mean to essay it again this year; but as the expense, although 
not very heavy when shared by others, is almost more than I 
can by myself afford, I should greatly like to be accompanied by 
three companions—that is if’ they are accustomed to hardship 
and mountaineering, and prepared to undergo a good deal of 
rough work, I propose being absent from the end of May to 
the beginning of September, and I think the expenses would 
2 be from 100/. to 150/. per man. If there are any such gentle- 
¢ men who would like to join me, I shall be happy if they will 
send in their names to the president of the ‘ Alpine Club.’ 


4 A Narrow Escare rrom LIGHTNING ON THE RocHE 
A Meton. By F. F. Tuoxerr. Read before the Alpine 
Club, February 2, 1875. 


Celsee graviore casu 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes. 
Hor. Carm. ii, 10, 12. 


M* campaign was drawing to a close as, after successful as- 
saults on the Ruitor and Pourri, I descended on July 15 
from the Col de la Vanoise upon Termignon, to find the 
weather in the valley of the Arc in such an unpromising con- 
dition as to suggest the wisdom of abandoning the final per- 
formance in my programme—the ascent of the Roche Melon 
near Susa—and proceeding down the valley to Modane, en route 
for Paris, where I was due in a couple of days. A comfortable 
dinner, however, and the discovery of a vehicle which would 
take us half way to Bessans, decided me to sleep at the last- 
named place, so as to be ready to profit by fine weather if it 
should come, especially as it would still be easy to catch the 
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midday express from thence by a moderately early start. So, 
in due course, Christian Lauener, Ferdinand Imseng, and I 
squeezed ourselves into one of the genuine old char-d-bancs 
which have almost totally disappeared from Switzerland, and 
set out for Lanslebourg and Lans le Villard. 

Nothing could look much more unpromising than the 
weather, which, after being almost uninterruptedly fine for 
more than a fortnight, now seemed to show symptoms of a 
general break-up. Grey, sulphurous clouds were rolling 
steadily over the depression of the Mont Cenis; the head of 
the valley was almost inky in hue, and above us, 


‘From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape,’ 


stretched a hopeless-looking canopy of dull, leaden-coloured 
vapour—‘ an under-roof of doleful grey.’ Our driver, how- 
ever, protested that the foe marshalling his hosts from the 
Italian side was only ‘la Lombarde,’ and that when the clouds 
curled over the crests in this fashion fine weather always 
followed soon. So, though we had our doubts, since such a 
state of things is elsewhere usually of the worst possible 
augury, we jogged on in faith. Lanslebourg was reached in 
about an hour, Lans le Villard in half as much more, and from 
thence we footed it in about two hours to Bessans, and at 8.15 
entered the now fairly passable little inn of a certain M. 
Garinot, who had fitted up a couple of decent sleeping-rooms 
and a little salle-a-manger in a sort of dépendance to his own 
den, to which, as respects ‘ sweetness and light,’ they offer a 
pleasing contrast. 

Already, before we went to bed at 10, stars were peering 
through the mist in all directions, and when we roused at 2.15 
on the morning of the 16th, a cloudless sky justified our 
obstinacy. Unfortunately, our wary host had locked us in, 
and for some time it seemed likely that we should remain 
‘prisoners until his slumbers came to a natural end, for no 
shouting on our parts sufficed to rouse him, until, preferring to 
pay for a smashed door to enduring longer incarceration, I used 
my axe as a knocker, and effectually ‘ murdered sleep.’ 

The great heat of the previous fortnight had gradually 
developed a vast amount of electric energy ; every day had its 
thunderstorm, and each time it surged up from the Italian 
plains at an earlier hour, so that it was essential to attain one’s 
summit level in each expedition as much before noon as 
practicable if one wished to get a view and escape a diurnal 
ducking. Nothing could be more lovely and promising than 
the look of the weather as we set forth about 3.15, and, 
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traversing the fields in the valley-bottom under the guidance 
of our landlord, made for the narrow opening of the Val de 
Ribou, or Ribon, which descends in a NNW. direction from 
the glacier clothing the N. slopes of the Roche Melon. 
Arrived at the entrance of the valley, we found a good path 
zigzagging up the slopes on our left, and, after attaining a 
height of several hundred feet, carried at a tolerably uniform 
elevation until it reaches the grassy and absolutely treeless 
level of the central and upper valley. Two groups of dismal 
hovels—Pierregrosse and Zatté—were passed, and at 5.25 the 
third and highest—d’Arzellaz, or L’Arselle—were reached, 
and a halt called for some milk. . 

Again advancing at 6, with but little ascent, and with a long 
line of névé-crowned crags on our right, the foot of the rocky 
cirque which closes the head of the Val de Ribou, and seems 
to bar further progress, was gained in another hour, just where 
a curious tongue of glacier—the outfall of the extensive 
plateau of névé and ice lying between the summits of the 
Grosse Téte and Petite Téte—is protruded for a few hundred 
yards at a very gentle inclination, after leaping the rocky 
barrier in a fine and impassable icefall of anette like 1,000 
feet in height. We were informed at Bessans that pilgri 
women as well as men—ascend the Roche Melon from thence 
on the occasion of the annual féte (August 5) of the chapel on 
its summit; but though the difficulties on this side are not such 
as to prove formidable to any fair mountaineer, I confess that 
we all were puzzled to understand by what route the upper 
— plateau would, under such circumstances, be attained. 

e ourselves clambered up a steep gully or water-course near 


the true right bank of the icefall, choked in places by large 


stones and masses of debris from the cliffs above, and, further 
rogress being at length barred by these last, we turned to the 
eft and gained the higher level by some rather slippery 
rounded shelves of rock, sufficiently inclined to require care. 
1 am disposed to think that it would be difficult for anyone 
unacquainted with the ground, and descending from the peak 
on this side, to strike the head of the gully alluded to, and that, 
at the expense of some loss of time, it might in such a case be 
a wiser course to make a very considerable detour to the E. 
before attempting to gain the level of the ‘alp’ below. 
A climb of about three-quarters of an hour landed us on 
a little grassy plateau, affording a pleasant excuse for a second 
breakfast, but at 8.30 we resumed our march, and after en- 
countering a few more easy rocks, traversing some broken 


ground, and following for some distance the right, or eastern, 
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lateral moraine of the glacier, we finally entered on the latter 
about 9. It forms an undulating plateau of considerable 
breadth, very gently inclined in a northerly direction, and 
sending down tongues of ice into the Valle de Vid on the E., 
as well as, I imagine, in other directions besides that we had 
chosen. Though on a smaller scale than the Ruitor glacier, it 
is of the same type, and, when I add that it was covered with 
snow in the most treacherous condition, supporting one for a 
few paces and then letting one through its ‘ crude consistence’ 
to flounder on, and 


. ‘swim, or sink, or wade, or creep, or fly,’ 


it will be understood that, as we laboriously toiled along with 
our goal rising abruptly in front, some impatient feelings were 
excited by a waste of time which threatened to rob us of the 
glories of the eagerly anticipated view. For, already, we 
could see the great rounded tops of the cumuli on the Italian 
side ‘ curling their monstrous heads’ above the skyline of snow 
in front—an occasional skirmisher making a dash at our peak, 
enfolding it in its damp embrace, and then careering away, to 
be followed by a successor, each time after a shorter interval. 
The remains of the trigonometrical signal on the summit 
loomed out less and less distinctly, and in our impatience it 
seemed as though it receded as we advanced. By the time we 
reached the base of the final pyramid it was 10.25, and we 
found ourselves in that delightful state of mystification which Mr. 
Stephen has excellently likened to the experience of fishes in a 
globe of milk andwater. Proceeding very cautiously through the 
whirling wreaths of vapour lest we should suddenly drop over 
upon Italy and hurt it—or ourselves—we struck up the final 
incline ’—as an American companion of mine once dubbed the 
cone of Vesuvius as we looked down upon it from its rim—and 
at 11.15 stood beside the ruins of the signal and enjoyed a very 
magnificent view of nothing in particular. As we had plenty 
of time at our disposal—3} hrs, sufficing for the descent to Susa 
—and the wind was keen and damp, our first proceeding was 
to search for the chapel, which we knew must be quite close to 
the summit of the peak ; and, about 30 feet lower down, on the 
southern side, which was entirely free from snow, we came 
upon a tight little wooden building, some 6 or 7 feet long 
and‘ high by 5 broad, very carefully constructed, with flat 
bands of thin iron on the outside covering the lines of junction 
of the planks, so as effectually to keep out both wind and 
moisture. Opposite the door, which we found carefully 
bolted, was a wooden shelf against the wall serving as an altar, 
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on which stood a small bronze statuette of the Virgin, whilst 
on either hand hung the usual curious medley of votive 
paintings, engravings, crosses, tapers, &c., not to mention 
certain pious scribblings. Taking great care to disturb 
nothing, we arranged a loose board and our packs on the rather 
damp floor so as to form a seat, and waited for the clouds to 
disperse and disclose the superb panorama that we knew 
should here be visible. 

Here I may be allowed (whilst referring my readers for 
fuller information to Ball’s ‘ Western Alps,’ and the interesting 
work of Louis Francesetti, Comte de Mezzenile, ‘ Lettres sur 
les Vallées de Lanzo,’ Turin, 1823) to mention that a chapel, 
said to have been originally excavated in the rock, and subse- 
quently buried under ice or snow, was here dedicated to the 
Virgin by a crusader of Asti, Boniface by name, of the house 
of Rovero, in fulfilment of a vow made whilst a captive in the 
hands of the Saracens. More recently the present wooden 
structure has taken its place, and every year, on August 5, 
pilgrims resort to it in considerable numbers. Lower down on 
the Susa side is a much more substantial structure, at a height 
of 9,396 feet, called the Ca d’Asti, in allusion to the cireum- 
stances of its foundation. This last is a solidly, not to say 
massively, constructed circular edifice of stone and mortar, 
some 15 or 16 feet in diameter, and perhaps rather more 
in height, with a vaulted roof of solid masonry covered 
externally with tiles, and surmounted by an iron cross. Seen 
from below, it s‘ands out boldly on a mass of crags which con- 
ceal the actual summit of the Roche Melon, and close by are 
some low sheds, which appear ordinarily to serve as shelter for 
flocks of sheep browsing on the grassy slopes around, but, on 
the night preceding the festa of August 5, furnish sleeping 
quarters for the assembled pilgrims, who attend mass in the 
adjoining chapel, if the weather, as frequently happens, does 
not permit of its being celebrated on the summit of the moun- 
tain, in what is probably the most elevated shrine in Europe. 
There was, indeed, a very general local belief, before the 
ascent and measurement of Mont Blanc by De Saussure, that 
the Roche Melon was the loftiest summit in Savoy, and the 
inhabitants of the valleys of Lanzo and Susa are said to have 
still held this opinion as an article of faith at the time when 
Count Francesetti wrote. In 1821 its rank was definitely 
determined by the joint Piedmontese and Austrian com- 
mission, who selected it as one of the principal stations for 
connecting the ares of the parallel of 45°, already determined 
between Fiume and Tessin, on the one hand, and the Tour de 
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Cordouan near Bordeaux and the Rhone on the other. These 
gentlemen made repeated visits to this spot, and in the atlas of 
plates accompanying their well-known work will be found a 
very accurate engraving of the panorama. The height re- 
sulting from their observations is 3,533°6 métres, or 11,593 
feet, that determined by the officers of the Etat Major being 
3,542 méetres, or. 11,621 feet, and portions of the massive 
signal erected by them still remain as a record of their labours 
as well as of the fury of the elements which have ruined so 
solid a structure. For this peak stands just in the track of the 
great storms which, brewed in the heated plains of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, come surging up through the valley of the 
Dora Riparia, and burst, hurtling and crashing over the 
depression of Mont Cenis, to find or make a watery grave in the 
valley of the Arc. Of their combined fierceness and grandeur 
we were soon to have only too favourable an opportunity of 
judging, for scarcely more than five minutes after we had 
comfortably established ourselves under shelter, suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning, a perfect mitraille of hail smote 
the roof above us, tore through the mist like grape-shot 
through battle-smoke, and whitened the ground like snow. 
We closed the door carefully, for now came flash after flash of 
brilliant lightning, with sharp, angry, snapping thunder, which, 
if we had been a quarter of an hour later, would have made 
our position on the exposed northern side anything but 
pleasant. We congratulated ourselves on our good fortune, 
but were glad to pitch our axes amongst the debris of rock 
above us and await patiently the hoped-for dispersal of the fog. 
In a few minutes the hail ceased, the mist became somewhat 
brighter, rifts appeared in all directions, and, issuing forth, we 
were amply rewarded by such glimpses of the wonderful view 
as, if not fully satisfactory for topographical purposes, were, in 
a picturesque and artistic point of view, indescribably d 
and interesting. Such workings of the meteorological labora- 
tory, such aerial conflicts, such tiltings between cumulus and 
stratus, and such marvellous colouring, I never saw before, 
whilst several thunderstorms—one just passing off in the 
direction of the Levanna, a second clamorously shrouding the 
Viso, and a third booming away in the direction of Cézanne 
and the Mont Genévre—blotted out with their purple glooms 
segment after segment of the mighty circle of vision, peak 
after peak emerging, as their trailing skirts swept by, true 
‘mountains of the South, 
When, drunk and mad with elemental wines, 
They rend the seamless mist and stand up bare.’ 
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Above the Valle di Vid, especially, there hung a pall of 
‘darkness visible,’ from which ‘the flashing levin leapt to 
light,’ whilst beneath its hail-torn, ashy-grey lower fringe, 
league upon league of smiling sunlit alp and cliff, and far- 
stretching plain, lay brightly gleaming in a perfect blaze of 
prismatic colour, so extraordinary, by force of contrast with its 
sable setting, that I could liken it to nothing less iridescent 
than mother-of-pearl. The extent of level country visible is a 
remarkable feature in the view from the Roche Melon, as also 
in that from the summit of the Pourri, where Imseng not a 
little amused me on first catching sight of the plains of France 
stretching away till lost in the haze, by shouting in a fit of 
uncontrollable enthusiasm, ‘ Ach! Das ist wunderschin!—ganz 
eben!” 

We had not had more than time enough to seize the general 
features of the panorama and admire the special effects with 
their ever-changing and kaleidoscopic combinations, when the 
mist once more swooped upon us, again to be followed by hail, 
lightning, and thunder, and a fresh clearance. But this 
second visitation left behind it a further souvenir in the shape 
of a phenomenon with which most mountaineers are probably 
more or less familiar, but which I never met with to the same 
extent before—I allude to an electrified condition of the 
summit of the mountain and all objects on its surface by con- 
duction. As the clouds swept by, every rock, every loose 
stone, the uprights of the rude railing outside the chapel, the 
ruined signal, our axes, my lorgnette and flask, and even my 
fingers and elbows, set up 


‘a dismal universal hiss.’ 


It was as though we were in a vast nest of excited snakes, or 
a battery of ohio Lane or listening at a short distance to the 
sustained note of a band of cigali in a chestnut wood—a 
mixture of comparisons which may serve sufficiently to convey 
the impression that the general effect was indescribable. I 
listened, and looked, and tried experiments for some time, but 
suddenly it burst out with an energy that suggested a comin 
explosion, or some equally unpleasant dénouement, and, 
dropping my axe, to whose performance I had been listening, 
I fairly bolted for the chapel. 

In an appendix to this paper I have collected a few notices 
from De came; Forbes, &c., of this phenomenon, but must 
confess my ignorance as to whether the sound is caused by— 
to use popular language—a flow of the electric fluid into, or 
out of, the sonorous objects. 
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We had now spent a couple of hours on the summit, and had 
succeeded in getting, bit by bit, a sight of most of the prineipal 
features of the very remarkable view, with the exception of 
Monte Viso, which persistently sulked; so at 1.15, as there 
seemed a probability of the weather becoming worse before it 
improved, we quitted our excellent shelter, and, after putting 
everything in order and carefully closing and bolting the door, 
sallied forth into the mist, which was again enshrouding the 
mountain, apparently as the advanced guard of the fiercest 
storm in the neighbourhood, which we had for some time been 
watching as it swept solemnly towards us down the valley of 
the Dora. 

There is a sort of track, rather than well-defined path, down 
the bare, rocky, and debris-covered southern face of the 
mountain, but in the fog and momentarily increasing gloom of 
the coming tempest it was not always very easy to distinguish 
it. Still, we descended rapidly, and in less than half-an-hour 
had dropped down some 2,000 feet to a point where, during an 
instant’s lift, we descried the outline of the Ca d’Asti five 
minutes below us, just as the edge of the coming hail smote us 
with a fury which it was hard at times to face. We dashed on 
—it was a regular sauve gui peut—blinded and staggering 
under the pitiless pelting and the fury of the blast, gained the 
door of the chapel, which faced the storm, deposited our axes 
outside, and darted in, thankful again to find ourselves under 
so good a roof just when it was most needed. 

Hor, if there had been at times wild goings on upon the sum- 
mit during the morning, they were merely a faint prelude to 
the elemental strife which now raged around. The wind roared 
and the hail hissed in fiendish rivalry, and yet both seemed 
silenced when the awful crashes of thunder burst above and 
about us. We were in the very central track and focus of the 
storm, and, as we sat crouched upon the floor, the ground and 
the building seemed to reel beneath the roar of the detonations, 
and our heads almost to swim with the fierce glare of the 
lightning. I had carefully closed the door, not only to keep 
the wind and hail out, but also because lightning is apt to 
follow a current of air, and, to the right on entering, at about 
the height of a man, was a small unglazed window some two 
feet square. Opposite the door was the altar, on the step of 
which I seated myself. Imseng took a place by my side, 
between me and the window, whilst Christian perched himself 
on the coil of rope with his back to the wall, not far from the 
door and between it and the window. A quarter of an hour 
may have gone by when a flash of intense vividness seemed 
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almost to dart through the window, and so affected Imseng’s 
nerves that he hastily quitted his seat by me and coiled himself 
up near Christian, remarking that ‘ that was rather too close 
to be pleasant.’ Then came four more really awful flashes, 
followed all but instantaneously by sharp, crackling thunder, 
which sounded like a volley of bullets against a metal target, 
and then a fifth with a slightly acsenned interval between it 
and the report. I was just remarking to Christian that I 
thought the worst was past and that we should soon be 
liberated, adding, ‘ how fortunate we are for the second time 
to-day to get such shelter just in the nick of time,’ when— 
crash ! went everything, it seemed, all at once: 


‘No warning of the approach of flame, 
Swiftly like sudden death it came.’ 


If some one had struck me from behind on the bump of firmness 
with a sledge-hammer, or if we had been in the interior of a 
gigantic percussion shell which an external blow had suddenly 
exploded, I fancy the sensation might have resembled that 
which I for the first instant experienced. We were blinded, 
deafened, smothered, and struck, all in a breath. The place 
seemed filled with fire, our ears rang with the report, frag- 
ments of what looked like incandescent matter rained down 
upon us as though a meteorite had burst, and a suffocating 
sulphurous odour—probably due to the sudden production of 
ozone in large quantities—almost choked us. For an instant 
we reeled as though stunned, but each sprang to his feet and 
instinctively made for the door. What my companions’ ideas 
were I cannot tell; mine were few and simple—I had been 
struck, or was being struck, or both; the roof would be down 
upon us in another moment; inside was death, outside our 
only safety. The door me inwards, and our simultaneous 
pa delayed our escape; but it was speedily thrown back, and, 
dashing out into the blinding hail, we plunged, dazed and 
almost stupefied, into the nearest shed. For the next few 
minutes the lightning continued to play about us in so awful a 
manner that we were in no mood y to investigate the 
nature or extent of our injuries. It was enough that we were 
still among the living, though I must own that, at first, I had 
a fearful suspicion that poor Imseng was seriously wounded. He 
held his head between has bands, and rolled it about in so daft 
a manner, and was so odd and unnatural in his movements ge- 
nerally—so completely ‘ attonitus,’ in short—that it struck me 
his brain might have received some injury. I, for my part, 
was painfully conscious of a good deal of pain in the region of 
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the right instep, and I saw that one of Christian’s hands was 
bleeding, and that he was holding both his thighs as if in 
suffering. 

Gradually the storm drew off towards the Mont Cenis, and, 
with minds free from the tension of imminent peril, we had time 
to take stock of our condition. It was a relief to see Imseng let 
go his head and observe that it remained erect; to hear 
Christian say that his thighs were getting better; and to find, 
on examining my foot, that the mischief was nothing more 
than a flesh wound which was bleeding but slightly. My hat, 
indeed, was knocked in, my pockets filled with stones and 
plaster, and my heart, it may be, somewhat nearer my mouth 
than usual, but otherwise we could congratulate ourselves, 
with deep thankfulness, on a most marvellous escape from 
serious harm. 

On comparing our impressions, Imseng declared that the 
lightning had entered through the window, struck the altar, 
glanced off from it to the wall, and then vanished, whilst 
Christian and I agreed in the belief that the roof had been the 
part struck, and the flash had descended almost vertically upon 
us. Quitting our place of refuge and repairing to the chapel, 
we encountered a scene of ruin which at once confirmed the 
correctness of our views. The lightning had evidently first. 
struck the iron cross outside, and smashed in the roof, dashing 
fragments of stone and plaster upon us which, brilliantly 
illuminated, looked to our dazed and confused vision like 
flakes of fiery matter. It had then encountered the altar, 
overturning the iron cross and wooden candlesticks only three 
feet from the back of my head as I sat on the step, tearing the 
wreath of artificial flowers or worsted rosettes strung on 
copper-wire which surrounded the figure of the Virgin, and 
scattering the fragments in all directions. Next it glanced 
against the wall, tore down, or otherwise damaged, some of the 
votive pictures (engravings), and splintered portions of their 
frames into ‘ matchwood.’ The odour of ozone was still strong, 
the water from the melting hail was coming freely through the 
roof, and the walls were in two places cracked to within five 
feet of the ground. In fact, as a chapel, the building was 
ruined, though showing little traces, externally, of the damage 
done, so that it is possible—unless a stray shepherd happened 
to look in—that its condition would for the first time become 
known upon the arrival of the pilgrims on the eye of 
August 5. 

e stood long watching our departing foe, and then, three 
very sobered men dropped down silently and quickly that 
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afternoon upon Susa, thinking of what might have been our 
fate . . . . but when one of us told the tale to a waiter, with 
some notion of preventing the lightning’s destructive handi- 
work being set down to Protestant axes and hammers, the only 
remark he elicited was, ‘é magnifico, signore!’ 


APPENDIX. 


The following quaint notice of the Roche Melon by Coryat, ‘ the 
Odcombean legge-stretcher,’ as he calls himself, is the earliest with 
which I have met, and is extracted from the chapter in that eccentric 
worthy’s ‘ Crudities,’ which describes his journey from Lyons to Turin 
by ‘the mount Senys,’ in 1608 :— 

‘I observed an exceeding high mountaine betwixt Lasnebourg 
(Lanslebourg) and Noualaise, much higher then any that I saw before 
called Roch Melow; it is said to be the highest mountaine of all the 
Alpes, saving one of those that part Italy and Germany. Some told me 
it was fourteen miles high; it is covered with a very Microcosme of 
clowdes. Of this mountaine there is no more then a little piece of the 
toppe to be seene, which seemeth a farre off to be three or four little 
turrets or steeples in the aire. I have heard a pretty history con- 
cerning this mountaine, which was this: A certain fellow that had 
beene a notorious robber and a very enormous liver, being touched 
with some remorse of conscience for his licentious and ungodly life, 

him two religious pictures, one of Christ, and another of the 
irgin Mary, which he carryed a long time ubout with him, vowing to 
spend the remainder of his life in fasting and prayer, for expiation of 
his offences to God, upon the highest mountaine of all the Alpes. 
Whereupon he went up to a certaine mountaine that in his opinion was 
the highest of all the Alpine hills, carrying those two pictures with him, 
and resolving there to end his life. After he had spent some little 
time there two pictures more of Christ and our Lady appeared to him, 
whereby he gathered (but by what reason induced I know not) that he 
had not chosen that mountaine which was the highest of all, so that he 
wandered a great while about til he found a higher, which Was this, 
unto the toppe whereof he went with his pictures, where he spent the 
residue of his life in contemplation, and never came down more. My 
authour of this tale of figment (for indeed so I accounte it and no 
otherwise) is our (guide) Maron of Turin, who horsed our company 
from Lyons to Turin, and told us this upon the way.’ 

In the description of his ascent of the Brevent (‘ Voyages dans les 
Alpes,’ chap. xvi. vol. ii. p. 45) de Saussure writes as follows: ‘ J’ai 
éprouvé sur la cime de cette montagne une sensation bien rare, celle 
d’étre électrisé immédiatement et sans aucun appareil par une nuée 
orageuse. J’étois monté sur cette cime avec feu M. Pictet et M. Jala- 
bert en 1767. Dés que nous y fimes arrivés, M. Jalabert se mit 4 
dessiner la vue des glaciers. Pendant ce tems-la M. Pictet, qui s’étoit 
chargé de la partie géographique, levoit avec un graphométre le plan 
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de toutes ces montagnes; et moi, je dressois un appareil pour faire 
des expériences sur I’électricité, tant naturelle qu’artificielle. M. Pictet, 
& mesure qu'il marquoit sur son plan la position de quelque montagne, 
en demandoit le nom & nos guides; et pour la leur désigner, il la 
montroit du doigt en élevant la main. II s'appergut que chaque fois 
qu'il faisoit ce geste, il sentoit au bout de son doigt une espéce de 
frémissement ou de picottement semblable & celui qu’on éprouve 
lorsque l’on s’approche d’un globe de verre fortement électrisé. Il n’eut 
pas de peine & deviner Ja cause de cette sensation: Ja vue d’un nuage 
orageux, qui entouroit la moyenne région du Mont-Blanc, vis-a-vis 
duquel nous nous trouvions, lui fit penser sur le champ qu'elle étoit 
Yeffet de Vélectricité de ce nuage; il nous invita A essayer si nous 
Y'éprouverions aussi; et nous sentimes, comme lui, une espéce de 
frissonnement, tel que celui que produiroit un nombre de petites 
étincelles électriques; mais craignant encore d’étre séduits par notre 
imagination, nous fimes répéter cette méme épreuve 4 nos guides et & 
nos domestiques, et’ ils éprouvérent les mémes sensations avec une sur- 
prise plus grande encore que la nétre. Mais bientdt la force de l’élec- 
tricité s’accrut au point de ne Jaisser plus aucun doute sur la réalité. 
La sensation devenoit & chaque instant plus vive: elle étoit méme 
accompagnée d'une espéce de sifflement. M. Jalabert, qui avoit un galon 
d'or & son chapeau, entendoit autour de sa téte un bourdonnement 
effrayant, que nous entendimes aussi quand nous mimes ce méme chapeau 
sur nos tétes; on tiroit des étincelles du bouton d'or de ce chapeau, de 
méme que de la virole de métal d’un grand biton que nous avions avec 
nous. Cependant l’orage qui grondoit avec beaucoup de violence dans le 
nuage qui ¢toit au-dessus de nos tétes, les éclairs qui en partoient & 
chaque instant, nous ayertissoient de songer 4 notre sfreté, Nous 
quittimes donc Je sommet de la montagne et nous descendimes 4 dix 
ou douze toises, ol nous ne sentimes plus d’électricité. Bientdt aprés 
il survint une petite pluie, l’orage se dissipa, et nous remontimes au 
sommet, ol nous ne trouvimes plus aucun signe d’électricité.’ 

The late Principal Forbes when crossing the St. Théodule Pass in 
1842 seems to have met with a similar phenomenon. At p. 322 of his 
classic work ‘ Travels through the Alps’ he writes: ‘The atmosphere 
was very turbid, the ground was covered with half-melted snow, and 
some hail began to fall. We were perhaps 1,500 feet below the Col, or still 
about 9,000 feet above the sea, when I noticed a curious sound, which 
seemed to proceed from the Alpine pole with which I was walking. I 
asked the guide next me whether he heard it, and what he thought it 
was. The members of that fraternity are very hard pushed indeed 
when they have not an answer ready for any emergency. He there- 
fore replied with great coolness that the rustling of the stick no doubt 
proceeded from a worm eating the wood in the interior! This answer 
did not appear to me satisfactory, and I therefore applied the experi- 
mentum crucis of reversing the stick so that the point was now upper- 
most. The worm was already at the other end! I next held my 
hand above my head and my fingers yielded a fizzing sound. There 
could be but one explanation—we were so near a thunder-cloud as to 
be highly electrified by induction. J soon perceived that all the angular 
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stones were hissing round us like points near a powerful electrical 
machine. I told my companions of our situation, and begged Damatter 
to lower his umbrella, which he had now resumed and hoisted against 
the hail shower, and whose gay brass point was likely to become the 
paratonnerre of the party. The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when a clap of thunder, unaccompanied by lightning, justified my pre- 
caution. 

In the 4th volume of the ‘Jahrbuch’ of the Schweizer Alpenclub, 
there is an interesting paper by the late Prof. G. Theobald on, ‘ Pecu- 
liar Phenomena during Storms in the Mountains.’ After some prelimi- 
nary remarks, the Professor proceeds as follows: ‘On July 22, 1864, 
I ascended from St. Moritz, in the Engadine, in company with Messrs. 
Gruner and Stiihelin, of Bale, and a porter, the Piz Rosatsch (a peak 
2,995 métres in height rising immediately above the Baths) with the 
intention of thence passing over Piz Surlei to the Surlei Pass, &c., and 
examining these points geologically. After a very easy climb, re- 
warded by fine weather and a superb view of the Roseg Glacier, Piz 
Bernina, &c., we descended to a tolerably level depression in the ridge, 
and followed the latter towards Piz Surlei. At this moment a heavy 
mass of cloud approached from the direction of the Maloja, and soon 
enveloped Piz Surlei and our ridge, against which it boiled up from the 
west. Columns of mist rose perpendicularly, and sank slowly down- 
wards on the other side towards the Rosegthal, where they were dissi- 
pated in the still dry atmosphere, whilst larger masses poured through 
the gap between us and Piz Surlei which last was now concealed. As 
yet these mists were without any discharge. Soon, however, high wind 
and heavy rain followed, and we sought shelter beneath some over- 
hanging rocks. A brilliant flash of pinkish lightning and a short 
rattling clap of thunder in our immediate neighbourhood were the 
signal of a storm properly so called. Numerous hailstones of medium 
size mingled with the rain and covered the ground. Some ptarmigan 
sought shelter under the same cliff, but flew away as soon as they 
are us. Soon the wind shifted and chilled us with cold and rain. 

he latter, however, seemed somewhat to diminish, and, as an ascent 
of the Surlei was now out of the question, we once more made for the 
summit of the Rosatsch over which our retreat lay. As we traversed the 
rocky débris or deep snow in thick fog, the storm recommenced with 
renewed violence. Fierce flashes and simultaneous sharp cracks of 
thunder, like the reports of cannon, followed in rapid succession. We 
were in the midst of the storm-cloud. The electricity produced a 
fizzing sound in the points of our alpenstocks and hammers, but 
whether this was the effect of an outflow or inflow I cannot decide, 
though during the existence of the phenomenon I was inclined to the 
latter supposition. I could detect no appearance of light. I carried a 
stick with a pick-hammer and frequently, during flashes, experienced a 
strong shock in the hand which grasped it. Our hair rose up from our 
heads, and on the forehead where the silken band goes round the hat, 
we all felt a strong pricking sensation, probably because the silk, though 
itself wet, more or less interfered with the conductivity of the damp 
felt. All these phenomena were most highly developed when we stood. 
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apart, but if we drew close to one another, the buzzing of our baténs, 
for instance, which was audible at a distance of several paces, 
entirely. Immediately after a flash, too, little or nothing was perceived, 
whilst the action reached its maximum during the interval between 
two flashes. The shocks in the arms were most powerful at the 
moment of the flash. The lightning at times seemed to strike the rocks 
and was very near to us, but the thick masses of cloud rendered it 
difficult to be sure on this point. 

‘ By the time we had gained the saddle at the foot of the Rosatsch the 
phenomena entirely ceased, but reappeared with equal energy when 
we regained the summit of the peak, as we were here once more in the 
region of the storm-cloud. The rain now diminished, and after making 
various experiments confirmatory of our previous observations, we 
descended towards St. Moritz and were soon out of the range of the 
storm. 

‘Some years previously, a party of travellers who had reached the 
summit of Piz Languard in stormy weather, noticed a peculiar buzzing 
and singing of the metal flag there erected, and recognised in it the action 
of inflowing electricity, in which the puint of the staff acted as a lightning 
conductor. Colani, the well-known Pontresina guide, has repeatedly 
made similar observations; M. de Saussure of Geneva informed me 
subsequently that in Mexico he had had a similar experience though of 
a far graver character; every ridge of rock and angle of stone fizzed, 
and the Indians who accompanied him fled screaming and howling, 
their long hair erect upon their heads, In the ‘Jahrbuch’ of the 
Alpenclub for 1864 almost precisely similar phenomena are recorded 
(by Von Sonklar), and they have also been witnessed, accompanied by 
the appearance of light, by Professor B. Studer, if I mistake not, 

‘ As respects one’s presence in a storm-cloud, or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I believe it to be dangerous, especially if one happens to 
carry many metallic articles, such as hammers, botanical boxes, &c. 
Caution, therefore, is desirable in making experiments under such cir- 
cumstances; but if the opportunity again presented itself, Ishould much 
like to apply some previously neglected tests, such as the action on the 

etic needle, and investigate more closely the question of the in- 
or outflow of electricity.’ 


Appirion 4 LA Nore pusiite pans LE No XLIV pv vor. VI bE 
u’ Alpine Journal, pan Le Comte Paut pe Saint-Ropert. 


Davs une précédente communication, j’ai exposé une maniére de mesurer 
la hauteur d’une montagne inaccessible au moyen d’une base verticale, 
Ayant appliqué depuis cette méthode & la mesure de la hauteur de la 
montagne nommée ‘Téte de Moyse, dans les Alpes maritimes, a l’extré- 
mité de la vallée de Maira, je me suis apergu d’une circonstance que 
je crois utile de mentionner. 

Des cing angles, dont j’ai fait dépendre la hauteur 4 déterminer, quatre 
seulement sont nécessaires, et le cinquiéme peut se déduire des autres 
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quatre. En d'autres termes, il existe une relation nécessaire entre les 
cinq angles qui servent & déterminer la hauteur. 

Si l’on conserve les dénominations employées dans la note citée plus 
haut, on a entre les angles a, 3, y, ¢ et la relation. 

0), cot a sin (p+¥)—cot B sin ¢+cot y sin =o, 
dou l'on peut tirer l’un quelconque des cing angles en fonction des 
quatre angles restants. Cette relation peut servir en pratique pour 
contréler la valeur d’un des cing angles mesurés directement. 

On pourrait démontrer la relation (c) en suivant la méme route 
tenue fe ma précédente note; mais on y arrive plus facilement de la 
maniére que je vais exposer. 

Je rappellerai que la méthode proposée consiste & prendre deux 
points accessibles, d’ot l’on puisse apercevoir le sommet de Ja montagne 
& mesurer, et qui soient visibles l’un de l'autre. 

Soit M le sommet inaccessible, N et O les deux points accessibles. 


Fic. 1. 


(fig. 1.) On mesure, a l'aide d’un théodolite, les distances zénithales 
V ON=a, VOM=A, RN M=y, 
et les angles azinutaux 
PQO=9, POQ=¥. 


La hauteur 
NQ=hA 
se mesure a l’aide du barométre; Ja hauteur 
MP=H 


est celle qu'il s'agit de déterminer. 
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_ 
Le triangle P O Q donne ' a 
PO. 28 oe 
sing sin sin(p+wW)’ 
dou |'on tire 
aoe 
sin (o+¥)’ ‘ 
Q= QO sind : 
~ sin (9+). 
Or le triangle rectangle N QO donne ‘ es 
Q O=N Q tang a=h tang a, 
et le triangle rectangle M P O, 
PO=MP tang 3 = H tang 3. 
On aura done, en substituant ces valeurs, 
Ha, — “ange sin @ 
tang [3 sin (9+) 


pour la hauteur cherchée en fonction des angles a, f, ¢ et W. 
Dans le triangle rectangle MN S ona 


SN=MS tang y=(H—h) tang y. 


PO= 


Par conséquent 


P Q=S N=(H—A) tang y. 


En mettant cette valeur dans l’expression de PQ trouveé plus haut, 
on obtient 
tang a sin v 
(H—h) tang y=h ae EE ; 


tang a sin 
Bt + fang y sin G20) 

pour la hauteur cherchée en fonction de a, y, ¢ et v. 

En comparant entre elles les deux valeurs de H que nous venons de 
trouver, on en déduit l’équation 

(c) cot a sin (64+Y)—cot 2 sin + cot y sin =o 
précédemment annoncée. roan 

Au moyen de cette équation, on pourra exprimer H en fonction de 
quatre quelconques des angles a, 3, y, ¢ et . Voici les expressions 
qui se rapportent aux différents cas : 


iad cot [3 sin sacs 
O) ES tae etes 


oo cot y sin 
soca oe sin apt 


7; _ cot Basing 
ee cot f singo—cot y sin’ 


d’ot l'on tire 
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(4) Hah ct2, cote (cotatcoty cos grctrot y/ cot Feo 74? cot scoty cos Fool B sink $, 
® cot? 8—cot? y 


cot 
(5) Hah 20t8 cots cot 8—cot? y cos vtcot yx/ cot? atcot? A—2 cot a cot 8 cos ¥—cot? y sin? ¥, 
cota * cot? B—cot? y 


Les deux derniers cas admettent chacun deux solutions qui sont 
donneés par le double signe du radical. Comme |’on peut connaitre 
d’avance la valeur approximative de la hauteur H ou de I’angle azi- 
mutal, il sera possible de choisir celle des deux solutions qui convient 
au cas dont il s'agit. 

La solution du cas particulier, ou les trois points M, N, O se trou- 
vent dans un méme plan vertical, peut se déduire des formules ci-dessus ; 
mais on y parvient immédiatement, si l’on observe qu’on a (fig. 2) 


SN=P Q=P 0+0Q, 


Fie. 2. 


bo oO Q 
; ou bien 
(H—A) tang y=H tang B+h tang a; 
d’oi l'on déduit 
Hay eR ee = 
tang y—tang B 


Application & la mesure de la hauteur de la Téte de Moyse. 


La Téte de Moyse est un des sommets qui hérissent la créte des 
Alpes maritimes, entre les vallées de Maira et de Stura en Piémont, et 
la vallée de ’'Ubaye en France. C’est le point culminant des roches 
d’Oronaye, entre le col de la Scaletta et celui des Monache. 

Dans la vallée de Maira, on l’appelle Bric rouss. De ce cdté la 
montagne est taillée & pic et par suite inaccessible. C’est de ce cété-la 
que je me suis proposé d’en mesurer la hauteur. - = 

A cet effet, je commengai par me servir de la méthode la plus 
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simple, ol les deux stations étant comprises dans un méme plan verti- 
eal, il suffit de mesurer trois angles zénithaux. Je choisis comme 
station inférieure le chalet de la Gourra, & l’entrée de I'Inciausa, et je 
plagai sur un monticule, non loin du chalet, un drap de lit étendu par 
terre et retenu en place par des pierres. Je me portai ensuite sur le 
versant en face, de maniére & me placer sur le méme plan vertical, 
passant par le signal établi 4 la Gourra et par la cime de la Téte de 
Moyse. Je m’arrétai 4 un endroit nommé Barra dei Quarti, non loin 
d’un chalet habité par la famille des Casale. 
Les observations faites 4 ces deux stations sont les suivantes: 


CHALET DE LA GourRA, le 11 aofit 1874, 94 du matin. 


Hauteur du barométre i 0° 605, 4 millimétres. 
Température de l'air 15 degrés cent. 
Distance zénithale de la 
Téte de Moyse £=78, 70 grades (division décimale). 


Barra DEI Quart, le méme jour, 24} du soir. 


Hauteur du barométre & 0° 588™™, 7, 

Température de l’air 18° 

Distance zénithale du signal de Ja Gourra 200 —a=1058, 80 
Distance zénithale de la Téte de Moyse y=895, 75. 


Au moyen de ces données, on obtient 


Hah 179 Yt tang a _ (5 9139) h, 
tang y—tang B 
Les observations barométriques faites aux deux stations ne sont pas 
simultanées. En consultant le régistre des observations météorologiques 
de l’Observatoire de Turin, je vois que la colonne barométrique est 
tombée de 735™™, 9.4. 735™™, 2, le 11 aofit, depuis 9} du matin jusqu’a 
a 2%} du soir, c’est-’-dire, qu'elle est tombée de 1/1000 de sa valeur. 
On peut ot eed que pendant Je méme laps de temps le barométre 
serait tombé & la Gourra de 1/1000 de sa hauteur, soit de 0™, 6, et l’on 
oF ee 6045™™, 8 pour la hauteur du barométre a la Gourra & 
2h du soir. 
nous manque encore la température de I'air 4 la Gourra & 254 du 
soir. On peut s’en passer, si l’on connait la loi de décroissement de 
la température de bas en haut. J’ai donné une formule, une table 
numérique, une table graphique et une régle glissante pour résoudre 
les cas semblables.* Au moyen de ma table hypsométrique expédi- 
tive, on trouve qu’une station ot l’on a 


Barométre A ; P 588mm, 7 
Température . . 18° 

est élevée de 232, 5 métres au-dessus d'une station ou l’on a 
Barométre - ‘ ‘ 604mm, 8 


Température inconnue. 


* V. Mémoires scientifiques, t. iii, Turin, 1874, 
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En introduisant cette valeur de 4, dans la formule trouvée plus haut, 
on obtient 


H=1212™, 
A 9» du matin, le 11 aofit, on avait a l'Observatoire de Turin: 
Barométre : . 735mm, 9 
Thermométre . - : 20° 


Avec ces données rapprochés de celles correspondantes de la Gourra 
que nous avons données plus haut, on trouve au moyen de mes Nouvelles 
Tables hypsométriques :* 


Hauteur du chalet de la Gourra au-dessus de 


V’Observatoire de Turin . ; 5 . 1658", 9 
En ajoutant l’altitude de Turin, soit. : 276, 0 
On obtient pour l’altitude du chalet de la = 

Gourra . ~ . £9849 


Ainsi Valtitude de la 'Téte de Moyse résulte de 8146", 9 


Le peu de longueur de la base qui a servi pour cette détermination, 
et le manque d’observations simultanées aux deux stations, peuvent faire 
naitre quelques doutes sur la justesse de ce résultat. Dans le but 
d’avoir une base proportionnée 4 la hauteur qu’il s’agit de mesurer, 
jimaginai d’établir la station supérieure au sommet de ]’Alta del Val- 
lonasso, montagne qui se dresse en face de la Téte de Moyse, dont elle 
F est par un ¢troit vallon. La station inférieure fut conservée au 
. chalet de la Gourra. Les observations faites 4 ces deux stations ont 
donné : : 


CHALET DE LA Gourra, le 18 aofit 1874, 84 du matin. 


Hauteur du barométre a 0°. ‘ . 608™™, 0 
Température de l’air z ‘ ‘ : 13° 
Distance zénithale de la Téte de Moyse $=788, 70 


ALTA DEL VaALLonasso, méme jour, 4 1" du soir. 


Hauteur barométrique i 0°. % . 541™™ 6 

: Températuredel’air . . . . 18° 
Distance zénithale dela Gourra .200—a=1188, 25 
Distance zénithale de la Téte de Moyse y=858, 72 
Angle entre la Téte de Moyse et la Gourra ¢=1018, 45 


CuALET DE LA Gourra, 4 du soir. 


Hauteur barométrique i 0°. ; : 608™m, 2 
Température de l’air_ : ‘ . 18° 
Angle entre la Téte de Moyse et l’Alta W=198, 65? 


La valeur de ce dernier angle présente quelque incertitude, attendu 
que le point culminant de |’Alta n’est pas bien prononcé, C'est pour- 
quoi on ne s’en est pas servi pour déterminer la hauteur de la Téte de 
Moyse. ; 


* V. Mémoires scientifiques, t. iii, Turin, 1874, 


i 
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En substituant ces différentes données dans l’expression (4), prise 
avec le signe —, on obtient 
H=(l, 24514)h. 
Depuis 8 du matin, jusqu’A 4 du soir, le barométre est monté de 
0™™, 2 au chalet de Ja Gourra. Si la marche du barométre a été 
uniforme pendant ce temps, il devait marquer 608™™, 1 4 15 aprés : 
midi. Ainsi, nous avons é 1" du soir: 
CuHALET DE LA Gourra. 
Hauteur du barométre i 0°. : A 608™, 1 
Température de l’air inconnue. 
A l'aide de ces données et des observations faites 4 la méme heure au 
sommet de l’Alta, on obtient 
Hauteur de ]’Alta del Vallonasso au- 
dessus de la Gourra . é 


h=993, 5 
En mettant cette valeur dans l’expression de H, on obtient 
H=1237™ 


pour la hauteur de la Téte de Moyse au-dessus de la Gourra. 
Les observations météorologiques correspondantes de Turin sont les 
suivantes : 


1* soir. |. 


Hauteur du barométre 80° millim. . | 738, 1 | 737, 8 | 737, 5 
Thermométre libre ‘ degs. o | aay 1a 


Avec ces données on trouve 1648™, 2 et 1666™, 4, dont la moyenne 
est 1657™, 8 pour la hauteur de la Gourra au-dessus de Turin. Par 
conséquent la hauteur de la Téte de Moyse au-dessus de Turin serait 
de 2894™, 8 et au-dessus de la mer de 3170, 3. : 

Je soupgonne qu’a la Gourra, en raison de la position au fond d’un 
vallon, la température ait été plus élevée qu’i la méme hauteur dans 
Y'atmosphére. En effet, sil’on calcule Ja hauteur de |’Alta au-dessus 
de Turin a l'aide des observations de 1 aprés midi, on trouve 2635™, 8. 
En ajoutant ce chiffre a la valeur de 


H—h=248, 5, 
on obtient 2879", 8 pour la hauteur de la Téte de Moyse au-dessus de 
Turin et, par suite, 3155™, 3 au-dessus de la mer. 

Dans une autre ascension que j’ai faite sur 1’Alta, le 6 aofit 1874, j’ai 
trouvé & 25 aprés midi : 
Hauteur du barométre 4 0° 539™™, 9 
Thermomeétre libre ‘ 18° 
A la méme heure, on avait & Turin : 


Hauteur du barométre a 0° 733mm, 4 
Thermométre libre. : 26°, 1 
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Ce qui donne 2615™, 1 pour la hauteur de |’ Alta au-dessus de Turin 
et, par suite, 3134™, 6 pour l’altitude de la Téte de Moyse. 

Tous ces résultats surpassent la cote qu’on trouve dans la feuille 201 
de la carte de |’Etat-Major frangais, cote qui est de 3110™; mais la 
différence n’est pas trés-forte. Pour les deux derniéres altitudes la 
différence n'est que de 1/89. 

Ce résultat me parait assez satisfaisant, particuliérement si l’on a 
égard 4 ce qu'il a été obtenu en un seul jour, par un individu seul, 
accompagné d’un homme pour lui porter les instruments. 

Si avec les valeurs trouvées directement pour a, (, y, ¢, on calcule 
la valeur de W, au moyen de |’équation (c), on obtient 


W=198, 39, 
valeur qui est inférieure de 08, 26 i celle trouvée directement. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


In the ‘ Mittheilungen des Deutschen und Osterreichischen Alpen- 
vereins’ will be found notices of the following expeditions. 

The Zwélferkofel.—T wo chamois-hunters of the Sexten Thal, Mi- 
chael and Johann Innerkofler, made the first ascent of this peak on 
September 28 last from the Oberbachern Alp. A snow-filled gully 
where steps had to be cut was the principal difficulty. Santo Siorpaes 
and a friend climbed the same peak a day or two later. 

The Jalouz was ascended from the west side by the Coritenzaschluct 
for the first time by Mr. Carl Wurmb, with Michael Gernutt of Ober- 
prett and Andreas Straholz of Predil, The peak had been previously 
reached from the Trenta valley. 

In the Zillerthal group the oem were reached by some native 
climbers with Stephan Kirchler of Luttach as guide, and several passes 
accomplished 

In the Graian Alps M. Martelli, with J. J. Maquignaz and S. Meynet 
as guides, has made the first ascents of the Pointe de Cérésole, both 

ks of the Roccia Viva, the Grande Rousse, and the Col de Grande 
ie from Val Grisanche to Notre Dame de Rhémes, as well as of the 
Pointe de Giiin in Val Tournanche. 

AscENT or THE Gross GLockNER.—The following letter has been 
received from Mr. W. H. Baillie-Grohman.—Months ago I had deter- 
mined to ascend, if possible, the Gross Glockner on or about New Year's 
Day, but the extreme severity with which the present winter set in 
seemed to drown all hopes of succeeding. About the end of November 
I communicated for the first time with the Kalser guides, respecting the 
feasibility of my plan. The majority maintained that the undertaking 
was impossible ; some four or five, however, thought otherwise. Snow 
fell throughout the whole month of December so that when I left the 
Inn valley the ground was covered to a depth of 8 to 4 feet. 

I arrived in Kals December 29 and found the snow if not less, cer- 
tainly not more, than in the Inn valley, which of course put fresh hope 
into my heart. 
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On speaking with the guides who assembled on hearing of my 
arrival, I found that with not one exception they thought the under- 
taking quite impracticable on account of the depth of snow and the 
great danger of avalanches. My persuading powers and the promise of 
double and treble ‘ taxen’ availed me nought; so I determined to wait 
till fine weather set in and then make a last trial. 

On December 31 the weather cleared up and the cold increased from 
—5 R. to —11 R. 

I renewed my attacks on the guides, and at last succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon four of them to accompany me. These four were by no means 
the best known of the guides, but they had the advantage of being all 
of them chamois hunters, and, therefore, better acquainted with winter 
mountaineering than the rest. Providing ourselves with ample stores, 
as we did not know how long we should be away, we set out from Kals 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon of New Year’s Day. Contemptuous re- 
marks and jeering smiles on the part of the assembled guides and a 
crowd of idlers made us more than ever determined to succeed. 

The Térgen hut, a small chalet in the Kédnitz valley, was reached a 
couple of hours after sunset, and here we decided to cook our supper 
and then proceed. The cold was intense, my thermometer scaling 
—17 R. or 6 degrs. below O. F. Our supper finished and ie tne | 
unnecessary for the actual ascent left behind, we set out at midnight, 
three of us carrying lanterns, and all of us having snowhoops on our 
feet. The depth of snow was over 3 feet, but owing to the snowhoops 
we rarely broke further than a few inches over our knees. Our 
gress was naturally slow and terribly fatiguing, though we changed 
leaders every 10 or 15 minutes. 

Leaving the Stiidlehutte far to our left, we endeavoured to reach the 
Adlersruhe in a direct line impracticable in summer, by crossing the 
breadth of the Kédnitz Glacier. 

Peter Groder, a celebrated chamois hunter, and the best man of the 
guides, had had the misfortune to get into avalanches twice in his life, 
but was saved on both occasions by a miracle; it was, therefore, quite 
natural that he should dread more than the rest of us to make their 
acquaintance a third time. So that when at three different times avalan- 
ches thundered past us in unpleasant proximity, it cost me five or ten 
minutes’ talk to persuade the man to continue the ascent. 

At last, after some terrible hard work through heaps of drifted snow, 
up to our chest, we reached the Adlersruhe just as the sun was rising, 
displaying a spectacle of unique grandeur, ten times finer than ‘in sum- 
mer. The wind was blowing terribly keen and cold, so that we 
scarcely halted, but proceeded immediately to the base of the Klein 
Glockner. 

Here we had to change our tactics, the whole of the latter mountain 
being one mass of ice. We had provided ourselves with iron shovels, 
crampons and snowhoops, but that we should want an ice-axe none 
of us had dreamt of, and it was owing to this mistake that the ascent of 
the Klein Glockner was so terribly awkward an affair. Anybody who has 
ascended the Gross Glockner from Heiligen Blut will remember how 
steep the slopes of the Klein Glockner are, and these coated with ice 
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became very awkward indeed. To add to our hardships the wind 
rose to such a degree that very often we had to crouch down not to be 
swept away, and shaking with cold, our position several times was 
dangerous in the extreme. 

On the crown of the Klein Glockner we came across a phenomenon 
which had never been witnessed by any of us five. The top of the K. 
G. is ordinarily a mere sharp knife-like edge running towards the 
Gross Glockner. Instead of this we found on reaching the top that we 
were standing on a broad platform some 60 feet long and from 12 to 
16 feet in width, 

. I was at that moment the second in the file, and sticking my berg- 
stock into the half-frozen snow, I found that it penetrated and would 
have slipped through had I not held it firmly. On looking down 
Gaongh the hole I perceived that perpendicularly some 4,000 feet below 
e Pasterze Glacier. Of course we retreated precipitately, but 
nevertheless I and the leading guide had been standing for some 
minutes ona shelf of snow which the wind had drifted against the 
smooth surface of the precipice forming the northern side of the Klein 
Glockner. It is wonderful that this shelf, not thicker than 8 feet where 
it joined the rock, should have withstood our double weight. This 
serves asa good illustration of the fearful force of gales in winter- 
time at high elevations. The ‘saddle’ connecting the G. and K. Glock- 
ner was a decidedly bad place, owing to the ice and the high wind. 

At five minutes to 10 o’clock we reached the top of the Gross Glock- 
ner. Our feelings you can imagine, but it will seem strange to you to 
bese that all four guides knelt down and prayed, a custom which these 

7 fellows do not follow on ordinary occasions, 

e cold had abated—6 R. or 18 F. was quite bearable, but not 
sufficient to thaw our provisions, which without any exception were 
frozen as hard as stone, so that the refreshments we so much 
in need of had to be returned untasted into our bags. The schnaps 
even was in a half-frozen condition, and considering the bad nature of 
the descent and our exhausted condition, we refrained from taking any 
for fear of evil consequences. 

Depositing my card in the cairn and raising a flagstaff to its proper 

ition, we ran up a red flag. 

What the feelings of the Heiligen Blut men were on seeing this red 

patch can be easily imagined. On three consecutive winters had they 
eat to vanquish the G. G., and though they once got as far as the 
K. G. they had on every occasion failed to reach the spot we were now 
standing on. These attempts had been made in winters when very 
much on snow made high elevations less inaccessible. 

The view was magnificent beyond description : a dark dead blue sky 
and the air clear to such a degree that peaks invisible in summer were 
now visible in all their outlines to the naked eyes. The Ortler, and 
behind it the Bernina group, were quite distinct. 

We stayed about 35 min. in our elevated position, and then returned 
over the ‘saddle’ on to the Klein Glockner. king down the terribly 
steep ice slope, unprovided as we were with any instrument to cut 
proper steps, it appeared impossible to get down. With the greatest 
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caution, and making use of our crampons which latter were of the 
greatest possible service, we managed to reach the Adlersruhe. From 
there to Kals we met with nothing extraordinary excepting one ava- 
lanche. It seems strange that in ascending in the cold night we had 
met three of them, while on our return in daytime, with a bright sun 
shining, we only saw one of these unpleasant phenomena. 

At 4 o’clock the same afternoon we entered Kals. Our flag had been 
seen, and we met quite a crowd who had come to meet us and proffer us 
their congratulations. A fast of more than 18 hours and great bodily 
exertions rendered us five pater | mortals whose attacks on every 
shape of food were closely watched and admired by a crowded audi- 
ence in the Glockner Wirth’s cosy parlour. 

Next day I walked to Lienz, sr my appearance created no less 
excitement than in Kals. The names of my four dauntless guides 
were, Peter Groder, Caspar Gorgasser, Andrae Kerer, and Josef Kerer ; 
the latter, though a capital guide on ordinary occasions, pleased me 
the least. 

[A winter ascent of the Grand Tournalin is also recorded in the 
Italian papers, and an attempt frustrated by bad weather on the Grand 
Paradis. The March number of the Geographical Society’s ‘ Proceed- 
ings’ contains an interesting account of a winter ascent of Fusiyama, 
effected with the aid of rope and ice-axes. We think most readers will 
be surprised to learn that the height of this mountain, with which 
Japanese art has made us all so familiar, is between 13,000 and 14,000 
feet.—Ep1ror. | 

La Panta DELLA Croce.— Tuscan ApeNnnines.—The Pania is one 
of the principal summits of the Apuan Alps, a great spur which diverg- 
ing from the main chain of the Apennines at a point about midway 
between Genoa and Pistoja extends in a S. and afterwards in a SE. 
direction till it sinks into the plain watered by the Serchio and the 
Arno at a point near Pisa. During the latter part of its course this 
spur runs nearly parallel with the sea coast, from which it is only 
separated by the belt of level and fertile land along which the railway 
from Pisa to Spezia is carried. 

Although this group of mountains has been known for ages as the 
seat of the celebrated marble quarries of Massa and Carrara, its scenery 
seems to have attracted less attention than its intrinsic beauty deserves. 
The three chief summits are the Pisanino (6,722 ft.), the Pizzo d’Uc- 
cello (6,150 ft.) and the Pania della Croce (6,102 ft.).* An account of 
an attempt by Captain Utterson Kelso on the last-named peak, which 
was foiled by bad weather, was given in the ‘ Touriste’ of April 6, 
1873. The following notice of an ascent of this fine view point, made 
by me in 1874, may have some interest for mountaineers who chance 
to be returning from Italy by the Mediterranean coast line and have 
twenty-four hours to spare. 

Alighting at the little road-side station of Querceta at about 1 p. m. 


* The heights are taken from the trigonometrical survey of the principal 
heights of Tuscany made by Signor Giovanni Inghirami. Bollettino del Club 
Alpino Italiano, vol. yi., No. 20. 
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on September 15, a short drive of 3 miles through olive woods brought 
me to Serravezza, a village picturesquely situated at the entrance of a 
valley which cuts deep into the heart of the mountains. Starting in the 
course of the afternoon from the humble but clean Locanda Neri at 
Serravezza, I mounted the easternmost of the two valleys which unite 
their streams at that place as far as Ruosina (3 miles), and turned up 
the glen which at that point comes in on the left. At one mile from 
Ruosina the road, which is available for carriages up to this point, 
divides into three. An easy walk of an hour-and-a-half along the 
uppermost branch leads to the hamlet of Levigliani buried in magni- 
ficent chestnut woods. At this place (about 1,300 feet above the sea) 
a clean bed can be secured at the village shop, which also supplies 
bread and wine, cheese, butter, and eggs. From Levigliani a well- 
engineered paved track leads to the summit of the ridge, separating the 
side valley in which the village stands from the main valley mounting 
from Ruosina.* Following this ridge a small upland pasturage is gained 
from which the highest point of the Pania rising abruptly on the right 
can be reached without difficulty, partly by a sheep track and partly over 
rocky but easy slopes. The summit commands a splendid prospect, 
including the valley of the Arno from Leghorn to Florence, and - 
the coast of the Mediterranean from near Genoa to the hills of distant 
Elba. 

A young man at the Locanda Neri, named Giulio Santi, now knows 
the way to the top. If he is absent, Stefano Barbone, a charcoal 
burner, may be met with at Levigliani, Times:—From Serravezza 
to Levigliani, a short 8 hours. Thence to the summit of La Pania, 3 
hours. For the descent from La Pania to Serrayezza 3} hours will 
suffice. The scenery to be enjoyed on this little expedition is of a high 
order throughout—the bold promontories of pink and white marble, 
and the planed precipices of the higher peaks standing out in splendid 
relief from the rich chestnut forests of the middle heights and the 
still denser vegetation of the low-lying valleys that sweep round their 
base.—C. C. Tucker. 

Tue Laquin anp Rosspopen Passes.—Since the publication of the 
February number of this Journal Mr. A. W. Moore has pointed out to 
me that, in supposing his Gamser Joch and the Simmeli Pass to be one 
and the same thing, I am in error. He very kindly says that his own 
expression (1 A. J. 139) that the Gamser Joch is ‘immediately SE. 
of the Simmelihorn’ is misleading, and indeed, inasmuch as his must 
be more remote from that peak than the Simmeli Pass, it may have con- 
duced to my misapprehension. He thinks that from the a ridge of 
the Nanz 1 (the Sirvolten Pass) the Simmeli Pass was unobserved 
by him, and I myself from the Rossboden noticed only one pass be- 
tween ourselves and the Simmelihorn which seemed to go very near 
to that peak. Mr. Moore’s position to the N. may well have disclosed 
the Gamser and concealed the Simmeli, while mine, much to the 8, 


* No doubt this point can also be reached from Ruosina without making the 


= to Levigliani, and a pleasing variation might be obtained by descending 
is way. 
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would naturally reverse matters, each of us getting an oblique view 
only. Mr. Ball, too, in describing the Gamserjoch, which he identifies 
with the Mattwald-grat, states that it was from the latter pass that 
Herr Studer ascended the Simmelihorn, in 1 hour—which might be if, 
as I have no doubt, Mattwald-grat and Simmeli Pass are synonymous 
terms, but it would be hardly possible from the Gamser as between 
the two passes stands a peak, the Magenhorn, which must be traversed 
somehow, the rocks of which, Mr. Hayward writes to me, ‘ are steep 
and much broken, so that it would take a good while to climb them.’ 
Mr. Ball gives no reference to Herr Studer’s description, nor does he 
mention the Simmeli Pass at all. Then Dorsaz, who was with Mr. 
Moore in 1863, as he was with me in 1874, spoke of but one pass, 
calling it the Simmeli, and this agreed with all I could learn from other 
sources both at Saas and Simplon. The Federal Map suggests, cer- 
tainly, two practicable routes, but even the enlarged edition traces only 
the Simmeli accurately, and under that name. 

Mr. Hayward, having considered Mr. Moore’s letter, believes that 
the pass he took in 1873 was the Gamser, and on the whole his de-- 
scription is far more at one with that pass; the chief difference being 
that he ‘ descended from the col by a steep slope of rock and geréll to 
the main stream of the Gamser Glacier,’ whereas in 1863 ‘ that glacier 
extended to the crest of the ridge,’ as I am informed by Mr. Moore, 
who thinks that the deplorable shrinking of the glacier in ten years may 
well account for the apparent discrepancy. ; 

Upon these considerations I am convinced that between the Simmeli- 
horn and the southern ridge of the Mattwaldthal there are 3 passes: 
(1) the Simmeli, ‘immediately’ beneath that Horn; (2) the Gamser- 
joch, SE. of the Magenhorn ; and (3) the Rossboden Pass. I have 
recently referred to Studer’s ‘ Ueber Eis und Schnee,’ II. Abth. p. 246, 
and there I see not only that he mentions three passes, though without 
giving them names, but also that he describes a route taken so long 
ago as 1833 by avery inexperienced (were not most parties so forty 
years since?) and ill-equipped party. Their route to the rocks separating 
the Gamser and Rossboden Glaciers must have been much the same as 
mine, but from that point to Simplon it was very different—involving 
a great deal more ice and a great deal less rock. The highest point 
ey attained he puts at 3,537 m.=11,604 feet, which, as I ioush 
said, appears to me considerably higher than my route led maa 
BrooksBank. 

Cot pe CurrLon.—During a residence of some weeks at Arolla I 
was led to believe that, in spite of the notice of the facility of passage 
which this col and the Glacier de Gétroz afford from the Combe 
d’Arolla to the Val de Bagnes, and the frequency with which the route 
is traversed, a wide-spread ignorance concerning it prevails. It ap- 
peared that unwary high-level travellers were deluded by their guides 
into the idea, when about to attack this pass, that a first-class expedi- 
tion lay before them, to be an equal tax on their energies and their 
purse. This being the case, and the pass not being described in ‘ the 
Guide,’ it may be as well to bring into prominence the real character 
of this, the easiest and shortest stage on the great highway of the Alps. 
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A short way above the inn at Mauvoisin the stream must be crossed 
by a bridge, and a path thence to the right, leading obliquely up the 
hill, followed till the rocky barrier which faces the ravine descending 
from the Gétroz Glacier is fairly rounded, when the path should be 
left to its somewhat dubious fate and the ascent continued at pleasure 
obliquely to the left up the grass slopes and past the chalets of Gétroz 
in the direction of the upper icefall and the northern end of the 
rocky ridge that coops up the névé of the Glacier de Gétroz. A scram- 
ble up shale lands the traveller on the top of this ridge at a point lyin 
in a well-defined angle of the glacier opposite to Mt. Pleureur an 
commanding, at but a slight elevation above it, the upper basin of the 
glacier intervening between him and the Col de Cheillon. Hence is 
obtained a good view of the Mt. Combin range, and the eye is carried 
down the course of the Val de Bugnes till it rests on the distant Dent 
du Midi. This point may be reached from Mauvoisin in about 24 
hours’ walking exclusive of halts. A short hour over gently undulat- 
ing névé, but slightly disturbed by crevasses, brings the traveller to 
the Col de Cheillon, which appears as a clearly marked depression in 
the ridge connecting Mt. Pleureur with Mt. Blane de Cheillon, and 
immediately adjoining the mass of the latter; and another hour as easy, to 
the foot of the once ‘ ugly’ looking Pas de Chévres, which may be 
serambled up in 5 minutes. (It is well to notice the position of the latter 
from the Col; it is in a depression lying immediately to the left of a rocky 
point, bearing a cross on its top, in the ridge running down from the 
Pigne d’Arolla): this surmounted, an easy descent, which quiet walk- 
ing may protract to 14 hour, lies between him and the inn at ‘Arolla, 
The whole route requires, I believe, hardly so much as 6 hours’ actual 
walking at the ordinary guides’ pace; while in the reverse direction, 
2 hours’ quiet walking suffice from Arolla to tlie Pas de Chévres, and, 
as the descent to Mauvoisin from the glacier may be made to occupy a 
much shorter time than what has been given above, 54 hours would 
probably be ample for the whole distance. With respect to the easi- 
ness of the pass it is sufficient to say that it was crossed last summer 
by Messrs. Cawood, Colgrove, and myself without the assistance of 
gnides or of previous tracks, and that though our passage of the Gétroz 
Glacier was made in a blinding storm of wind and snow no difficulty 
was experienced. The only point where any kind of difficulty is likely 
to be met with is in descending from the Col on to the Glacier de 
Cheillon, where in some seasons the crevasses might happen to be 
troublesome. Into one of these, indeed, last summer an experienced 
guide fell, and after being supported by the rope—an English young 
lady who was roped next to him having pluck and presence of mind 
enough to throw herself at once into a firm posture of resistance—was 
assisted out by his party. The lecal guide or porter (not one from Arolla) 
had just previously tried to dissuade the party from being roped, on the 
und of there being no more crevasses. Artuor Cust. 
Tue Fiscner Funp. —The following*letter has been received :— 
Meanwood, Leeds: January 30, 1875. 
Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of the following sub- 
scriptions for Mrs. Fiseher, which have been duly forwarded to her, in 
VOL, VII.—NO, XLVIII. R 
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addition to those acknowledged in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ of November 
1874 :— 

Frank Marshall, 20/.; Leslie Stephen, 3/.; F. A. Wallroth, 5/.; 
G. E. Foster, 5/.; E. Hulton, 57 ; Mrs. J. Mathias, 1/.; Miss M. C. 
Hulton, 1/.; H. Wagner, 2/.; J. E. Gorst, 2/. 2s.; Horace Walker, 57. ; 
J. P. Barlow, 5l.; J. W. Hartley and brother, 5/.; Christopher Tho- 
mas, 1l. 1s. 

In addition to these sums it is a pleasure to add that I felt it right to 
return to the kind donors these additional subscriptions, as Mrs. Fischer 
is now amply provided for. . 

Arthur Cust, 11. 1s.; Cawood, 1/. 1s.; Calgrove, 1l. 1s.; Miss T. 
Blackburne, 5/. 10s.; Seymour Hoare, 15/. 

Yours very truly, T. S. Kennepy. 


CrissoLo; VALLE DEL Po.—The sanctuary of San Chiaffredo, situ- 
ated } hr. from the village of Crissolo, near the sources of the Po, and 
at the foot of Monte Viso at a height of 4,670 feet, has been converted 
into a hotel, and will be opened this season under the management of 
M. Avaldo, an original member of the Italian Alpine Club. There is 
no reason why the Italian valleys of the Alps should not become as 
much frequented as the Swiss. The creation of good inns will pro- 
bably induce many of our countrymen and countrywomen to make 
themselves familiar with scenery which has hitherto been too much 
neglected. 

If the Lake of Lucern is preferable in July, there are many weeks 
in early summer and autumn when the climate and sree vegeta- 
tion of the Italian side ought to give it the preference. No one will 
regret if the efforts now being made in North Italy to attract foreign 
visitors succeed in reducing the crowd on the N. side of the Alps, and 
in transferring some of the money which flows so freely into Swiss 
pockets into those of their equally deserving neighbours. 

A Correcrion.—Mons. M. Dechy wishes it to be stated, that in 
speaking of his ascent of Monte Rosa as a new expedition he did not 
mean to imply that the top had not previously been reached from the 
Monte Rosa Glacier. What he wished to point out was, that his as- 
cent was the first which proved that the mountain could be easily 
reached from the Val di Lys. 


THE ALPINE CLUB MAP OF SWITZERLAND.* 


In the words of the wise king we read, ‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.’ In the same sense we must admit 
‘he that maketh the map is better than he that climbeth the peak.’ 


* The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland, with parts of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Edited by R. C. Nichols, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., under the capennteatanee of a 
Committee of the Alpine Club, Longmans & Co. and E. Stanford. Edinburgh : 
W. & A. K. Johnston. 
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Only those who have tried the task can have any idea of the infinite 
pains, patience, and skill required in the construction of a map which 
rises above the level of an ordinary route sketch. As in the well- 
known adage of the cookery book, you are told first to catch your hare, 
then to dress it, so the map-maker is beset with two classes of diffi- 
culties of a very different character. First he has to construct his 
manuscript map; and here, even when comparatively good materials 
are to hand, his task is no light one. Differences and discrepancies 
have to be reconciled, lacune filled up, redundancies, where there is a 
reduction of scale, put away, endless questions of nomenclature and 
orthography settled, and a keen watch kept against personal errors ; 
then, when at last a satisfactory result is attained, a new set of diffi- 
culties beset the author. The map is now placed in the engraver's 
hands, and has to be copied, and, as it were, translated by those who 
probably have no knowledge of either the country or its language. The 
mere task of supervising this stage of the process must be one of great 
toil and requiring the utmost care and patience. If the region be 
mountainous, all the above-named difficulties are increased many fold, 

the far greater complexity of the terrain, and the mechanical 
° es to representing on a comparatively small scale its surface ine- 
qualities in black and white. 

Few tasks could have presented more difficulties than the compila- 
tion and preparation of a map such as this which we have now before 
us. It is quite true that for some districts very valuable and ample 
materials existed, but this very advantage was to some extent only an 
increase of the difficulty, because for other districts the materials were 
so imperfect and faulty, that the high standard rendered necessary in 
the former case was most hard to attain in the latter. To finish one 
part of a sheet from the Swiss Federal Survey, and another from that 
of the Sardinian Engineers, to which we shall presently refer, would 
have been impossible. The completion of this map has therefore been 


* no mere compilation, but has involved a large amount of ‘ original 


Map-making at the present day may be almost classed among the 
fine arts. The works of the Swiss, French, and English Ordnance 
Surveys have educated us to require a high standard of perfection not 
only in transcribing the topography of a district, but also in represent- 
ing it on paper. We expect a map to serve some of the purposes of a 
model, and to give us by a dexterous use of light and shade a general 
idea of the physical features of the country. 

The earliest notions of map-making were decidedly pictorial. In the 
celebrated Mappa Mundi of Hereford Cathedral, which dates about the 
year 1300 of our era, there is no attempt to give topographical features 
with accuracy. The known world is projected into a circle upon no 
system whatever, and the shapes of Italy, Greece, the Mediterranean, 
&c., bear practically no resemblance to their real forms. Jerusalem of 
course appears as the yijc dupaddc; strange fish swim in the seas, strange 
beasts wander over the , and in its outer confines are placed ‘an- 
thropophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.’ 
A later example of the same style is found in the maps to that 

R2 
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charming old book the ‘Pisgah Sight of Palestine.’* Here topo- 
graphical features are barely rendered, save in the general outlines of 
the country, but the land is dotted with groups of villages and towns, 
on a scale vastly greater than even ‘ Jericho's high-reaching towers,’ 
outside which groups of people of stature far exceeding even the sons 
of Anak, and quite incapable of entering their own dwellings, dance 
and fight. Deborah sits at the foot of a palm-tree like a monstrous 
feather-brush, above a Luz which is about the size of a foot-stool. 
Ebal and Gerizim, shaped like the heads of two seals, seem to bow to 
one another under the weight of two clusters of excited Brobdig- 
nagians. The road from Shiloh, a mile broad according to the scale 
(which is honestly given in one corner), runs indifferently along steep 
spurs of hills, and the Royal Palace of Samaria is almost as high as 
the city is wide. According to the same scale there were indeed 
giants on the earth in those days, for the average stature of the natives 
of Palestine appears to have been from one and a half to two and a 
half miles in height. 

To come nearer to our subject, something of the same style may be 
observed in Scheuchzer’s ‘Itinera Alpina,’ but he is not always quite 
consistent. In a map of ‘La Suisse, suivant les Nouvelles Observations 
de Messrs. de l’Académie Royale,’ we find some attempt at giving a 
- general topographical character, while in another of ‘ Urse fluvii 
primi fontes’ we find the pictorial style more completely preserved. 
Two features are conspicuous in both; one, that the mountain chains are 
generally represented as lines or groups of isolated hills, more or less 
conventional in form; the other, that everything has a disposition to 
wriggle. The river, banks of lakes, even the very mountains them- 
selves, appear in a state of unrestful ‘squirm.’ Traces of the pictorial 
style are strongly marked even in parts of General Bourcet’s map of 
Dauphiné, published in the year 1754, which however, except in some 
of the less accessible mountain districts, is a work of considerable 
accuracy and merit. 

A process analogous to that in the development of animals appears 
to have taken place in map-making, and the monad monticules of the 
older geographers became conjoined into segmented representatives of 
the annulosa. In this stage markings which look more than anything 
else like hairy caterpillars wriggling over the page are supposed to 
indicate mountains. From this phase the Keller's and Leuthold’s of 
our earlier days of travel, when as yet the Alpine Club was not, had 
hardly emerged, though of course the better class of maps had already 
attained a much higher stage of development. 

To review such a map as that which we have before us is no light 
task. It supposes that the critic has an intimate knowledge of the 
whole of Switzerland and of considerable districts in the neighbour- 
ing countries; that with one fell purpose in view he has spent years in 
exploration of the Alpine recesses, storing his note-book and memory 
with their most minute details, and darkly plotting against the peace of 
mind of the committee who had charge of the preparation and publica- 


* By Themas Fuller, B.D, Published 1650. 
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tion of this map. We pretend to no such: knowledge, we are guilty of 

no such evil designs; we profess only a general acquaintance with most 

parts of the Alps and with the maps which do or do not represent. them, 

and frankly own at the outset that (humiliating as the confession may 

be) we consider the editors more likely to be right than ourselves. But 

before entering on the details of this map, it may be well to describe 

the general character of some of the more important maps which have 

been published in the present century, in order to show the kind of 
materials, both bad and good, which the editors found ready to hand. 

As an example of the former class we may take the ‘Carte Topo- 

graphique Militaire des Alpes (Piedmont, Savoy, &c.), par J. B. S. 

Raymond.’ This important map (on a scale of 1 : 200,001), published 

at Paris in the year 1820, exhibits some extraordinary blunders in the 

mountain region. One instance may suffice: it is from the neighbour- 

hood of Zermatt. The name ‘ Matterhorn’ is placed about in the 

position of the Weisshorn, and an arm of the Turtmanthal is carried 

beliind it, so that a direct pass should exist from that valley to the 

Zmutt Glacier, The name ‘ Weisshorn’ is placed at the head of the Hin-- 
fischthal, so that its gluciers would descend on one side into that valley, 

on another to the Eringerthal, and on a third to the Turtmanthal. 

The geography of the head of the Gornervispthal is hopelessly wrong ; 

the Breithorn is rather too much to the north, the name ‘ Mont Cervin’ 

is placed on the ridge between the Eringerthal and the Zmutt Glacier 

almost in the position of the Col d’ Hérens, and a is marked as 

running from Evolena across the very head of the Valpelline to Breil. 

This extraordinary jumble may serve to show the general state of 
knowledge vf Alpine geography some fifty years ago, unless it is in- 

tended to exhibit a military contempt for all regions where cannon 

could not pass or at least troops be led. 

A still more important map is the ‘ Carta degli Stati di S. M. Sarda in 
Terra firma.’ This map, the survey for which began about 1852, and 
the publication soon after, is on a scale of 1 : 50,000, and was to con- 
sist, when completed, of ninety-one sheets. It includes of course a 
very considerable portion of the Pennine range, with the Graian, 
Tarentaise, and Maurienne Alps. Pretentious as it is, and fairly ac- 
curate in the lower districts, it is so full of errors in the higher moun- 
tain regions that we are driven to suppose that the surveyors must have 
executed portions of it from their own moral consciousness in the 
Bureaux at Turin. In it the far-famed Iséran raises its mythic head to. 
a height of 4,045 métres, and the topography of the ranges about the 
Grivola, Paradis, Mont Emilius, and Cogne district generally, is often 
hopelessly wrong. A reduction of a portion of this was afterwards 
published, in which some corrections were made. ‘The basis of the 
Swiss part of the Alpine Club Map has been the well-known ‘ Topo- 
graphische Karte der Schweiz,’ on a scale of 1: 100,000. This map, 
executed under the superintendence of General G. H. Dufour, and 
published in 1855 and subsequent years, is on the whole an admirable 
performance, though it is not quite free from occasional errors of detail, 
especially on the southern side of the Pennine chain, and its continua- 
tion eastward. A 2 reduction of it has also been issued for Switzerland. 
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For particular districts the committee would have the advantage of con- 
sulting the maps issued by the Swiss Alpine Club, especially their out- 
line map of Sud-wallis. This corrected copy of Dufour’s map, on a scale 
of 1 : 50,000, is printed in colours. There is but little shading exce, 
on the precipices. The contour lines on the higher slopes are in blac 
ink, on the lower in brown, and on the snows in blue; a green tint is 
given to the valleys and lower pasturages. Besides the three sheets of 
this the committee would have the advantage of consulting the excellent 
maps of parts of the Pennine chain, by Mr. A. Adams Reilly. The 
first and best known of these is that of the Mont Blanc chain, executed 
from a survey by the author in 1863-4, and printed in colours with 
shading. The committee could compare this with and check it by the 
map of the ‘ Massif du Mont Blanc, extrait des minutes de la carte de 
France, levé par M. Mieulet’ (Paris, 1865; 1: 40,000);* and they 
could also consult several other maps of greater or less value, which may 
be found enumerated in the Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide.’ 

The English AJpine Club Map is engraved on a scale of 1 : 250,000, 
that of the reduced Federal Survey of Switzerland. It is published in 
four sheets, three of which are now completed, and the fourth (the SE. 
corner) is provisionally issued to subscribers in outline only. The NW. 
sheet contains the French and Swiss Jura, the greater part of the Swiss 
Lowlands, the lakes of Thun and Brienz and a very small portion of 
Lucerne, together with the Wetterhorn. The NE. sheet includes al- 
most the whole of Lucerne and Constance, the greater part of the 
Upper Rhine Valley, and the Tyrolese Alps to the upper Innthal, the 
boundary line passing about six miles E. of Landeck, and is extended 
to include the Vintschgau as far as Schlanders. The southern boundary 
is at about the latitude of the Albula pass. The SW. sheet is the one 
which will be in the most general request among mountaineers, for it 
contains the Lake of Geneva, almost the whole of the Bernese Oberland, 
the Pennine Alps, and a considerable part of the Graians. There is 
thus laid before us on one sheet—a matter of no little value to the 
student of physical geography—a very large part of the most important 
regions of the Alps; for not only have we the Italian valleys of Monte 
Rosa up to a line a short distance E. of Domo d’Ossola and Varallo, 
but practically the whole hydrographical basin of the Dora Baltea; for 
by a slight transgression of the southern boundary, the map includes the 
main ridge of the Graians, S. of the Grand Paradis and St. Heléne, up 
to the Val Locana, and further to the W. takes in the valley of the 
Isére from the foot of the Col d’ Iséran to Montmeillan As we have 
already said, the task of detailed criticism is almost a hopeless one: we 
have tested the map in special districts such as the neighbourhood of the 
Pourri, Ruitor, Grivola, Paradis, Mont Emilius, the Mischabelhérner, 
various parts of the Pennine chain, &c., which happen to be familiar to 
us and where maps are commonly wrong; and we find it accord with 
our recollection. In the two eastern sheets several carriage-roads are 
eet but these have, we are informed, already been inserted on the 
plate. 


* Reviewed in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. ii. p. 246, 
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The map is a remarkably good piece of engraving, and renders, on 
the whole, very correctly the physical features of the country. It 
leaves indeed, we think, something yet to be desired in that most diffi- 
cult point, giving due prominence to the highest peaks. In this, as in 
most maps, it is more easy to ascertain both the position of the summits 
on the watersheds and the whole structure of the secondary than of the 
primary ridges. This difficulty is often enhanced by the colour bands, 
which, as a necessary concession to political geography, mark the 
boundaries of the several districts and governments: we think, however, 
that those defining the latter are unnecessarily broad and much obscure 
the geography of some of the most interesting parts. The apposition 
of two very narrow bands of different colours would, surely, have 
been quite sufficient, and the provincial boundaries, such as the Cantons 
in Switzerland, might have been reduced to mere lines. Further, 
when these colour boundaries are employed, we think that the broken 
black boundary line is needless, and might with advantage be omitted. 
The engraving of the names is generally clear, but in the mountain 
districts those of the minor villages are often obscured by the hill 
shading, so as to appear faint, and to be difficult to read; these might 
with advantage be slightly strengthened. 

These remarks, however, are by way of suggestion rather than criti- 
cism. The map appears to us an excellent one and of great value. 
The thanks of all lovers of the Alps and students of physical 
are due tothe Committeeof Management, and above all to the chief editor, 
Mr. R. C. Nichols, whose own explorations have added much to our 
knowledge of the geography of the Graians and Maurienne. We hail 
this fruit of hislabours with especial pleasure, because we think it 
does much to redeem the Alpine Club from the charge of being mere 
climbers which might with some justice be brought against its members. 
Far be it from us to say that a man has no right to go up a mountain 
for the mere healthful pleasure of a good scramble, or the simple en- 
joyment of a grand view; but if he do this it is sheer Philistinism for 
ie to lose no opportunity of sneering at those who think that there is 
something to be found in the Alps besides health and fun, and have a 
weakness for carrying about thermometers, and looking whether any 
ozone is fool enough to be present in the atmosphere. Compared with 
the publications of the Swiss and Austrian Alpine Clubs, those of our 
own are not what we might fairly expect,and the number of papers 
really useful to the traveller does not bear a fair proportion to the 
smart sketches of scrambles, in which, after a time, the family likeness 
is so strong that, as in a burlesque, the coming joke casts its shadow 
before it. As, however, the number of unascended peaks is rapidly 
being reduced toa few, which are either inaccessible by fair means, or 
involve risks which no one with any regard for life will incur, we may 
trust that the ‘greased pole’ view of the Alps will become less fashion- 
able, and that this map will prove to be not the supreme effort of the 
Club, but an earnest of much good work to come. 

T. G, Bonney. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


February 2.—Mr. Hixcuuirr, President, in the Chair. 


Messrs. R. Gaskell, W. A. Lewis, W. S. Harris, J. W. Hartley, J. 
Collier, Lord Garvagh, W. E. Davidson, D. W. Allport and C. 
Wigram were balloted for and elected Members. 

Mr. Moore presented the accounts fér the past year, which were 

after some discussion as to improving the library in which 
Messrs. Stephen, Hall, Longman, and Ball took part. 

The secretary read Mr. Tuckett’s paper on ‘ A Lightning Adventure 

near the Mont Cenis.’ 


March 2.—Mr. Hincuuirr, President, in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected Members of 
the Club, viz., Messrs. A. Trower, C. Cullinan, L. A. Millot, L. 
Baxter, and A. E. Craven. 

Mr. Bartow read to the Club a letter he had received from the 
Commune of Zermatt, in which they offered to lease to the Club a 
piece of ground in that village for the purpose of building an hotel. 
Some discussion took place as to the desirability of competition at 
Zermatt in which several members took part. In the absence of Mr. 
W. E. Hall, Mr. C. E. Matthews read the paper on Lapland printed in 
the present number. é 


April 6.—Mr. Hincairr, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. W. Stapson read a paper on the Himalayas. 

Mr. BrockLeuurst gave some details as to sport on the shores of the 
Pangong lake. 

Mr. Warts brought to the notice of the Club his projected tour in 
Iceland, and hoped some members would join him in it. Names must 
be sent in at once to Mr. Watts, 1 Child’s Place, Temple. 


Errata. 


Page 124, 6th line from bottom, read last for best. 
165, the last line, » W., and for W. of. 
» 188, 21st line, » engineers ,, engineer. 
ll 
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Tue Cor pes Granpes Jorasses. By T. MrppLemore. 
Read before the Alpine Club, May 5, 1875. 


A FEW words will be enough to record this expedition. 

Indeed I hardly think it would be worthy of a fuller 
notice than that which has already been given in the last 
November number of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ were it not that 
some of the incidents may perhaps ‘ point a moral,’ even if 
none of them serve to ‘adorn a tale.’ 

On July 15, 1 had, in company with Mr. T. 8. Kennedy, 
been driven by bad weather back to Courmayeur from an 
attempt at the ascent of Mont Blane by the Broglia Glacier. 
The attempt, it will be remembered, was repeated in the 
following month, with sad result, by Mr. Kennedy’s friend, 
Mr. Marshall, a gentleman who had already done good work 
in the Alps, and whose career, had it not been cut short by the 
expedition in question, would have placed him in the first rank 
of amateur climbers. 

The day after our descent, my guide, Johann Jaun, at his 
own instance inspected, with Fischer, from the Mont de la 
Saxe, the Col des Grandes Jorasses. Jaun forthwith reported 
to me that the only difficulty was some rock climbing, which, 
if feasible, would take about a couple of hours; that this bit 
of rock work would certainly be stiff, but that it had not been 
sufficiently tested to be put down as impossible. This account, 
which I made as seductive as I could, was not enough to lead 
Mr. Kennedy to join me. Whether he distrusted Jaun’s 
enthusiasm of suggestion, or feared that an expedition of five 
or six, burdened with such a slow and poor climber as I was, 
would not be successful, I can’t say. Anyhow, he did not 
entertain the idea, and the same day left for Aosta. 

The weather was too uncertain for a start, so I stayed at 
Courmayeur; but on the following day there seemed a fair 
prospect of a few days’ fine weather. I engaged Joseph Rey 
as porter, and ordered the needful clothing for the inward man. 
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Signor Bertolini is the prince of caterers. I had asked, for I 
am not nice in such matters, for simple provisions. He fur- 
nished us with a portable orgie. Mine is not the pen to 
attempt an analysis of our larder ; but, for the benefit of future 
wayfarers, I may mention that you can nearly always get 
chamois in the very best condition, unadulterated with goat- 
like defilement. I have been twice blessed with the ‘filet.’ The 
white Capri is as delicious as it is wholesome ; and the Marsala, 
with advantage to both purse and palate, does admirably double 
duty for both wine and Cognac. Signor Bertolini, with a well- 
founded faith in the weather, assured me I should soon be 
back again, and so he hoped I would pay the bill another 
time; but as it is only right to save one’s executors all possible 
trouble, I insisted on the production of the note, and I was 
allowed to discharge it. Bidding my charming entertainers of 
the ‘ Royal’ adieu, and receiving their smiling ‘ au revoir,’ at 
one o’clock I was on my way for the Val Ferrex. Before we 
reached the valley, however, our hopes of the weather suiting 
the uniform experience of the season’s travel, were again 
belied. We had to shelter from a shower. We meant to 
have taken for our gite that which, in ordinary course, serves 
for the ascent of the Grandes Jorasses. A fine night spent 
there, and the early morning after it, are a great treat. The 
Val Ferrex and the comparative lowness of the foreground 
give all the charm of distance. Your own height brings a 
host of peaks into view. To the east you get a good part of 
the Zermatt mountains, dwarfed, it is true, but saved from 
insignificance by their clear lines of definition; more to the 
right you see the familiar outlines of the Graians; nearly due 
south the Ruitor is brought by its nearness into obtrusive 
prominence, and still further to the right, in the far distance, 
many of the peaks of the Dauphiné range can be traced. 
What I have described does not, of course, amount to a fine 
panorama, but shows what a reach the view has. The short- 
ness of the twilight changes each steceeding moment the 
aspect of the scene, whilst a wonderful charm is added to the 
whole by the softness of tone of the Italian sky. This last 
beauty cannot be seen without being felt, but it can hardly 
be described. I know that as soon as I pass the mountains 
into Italy, I feel that the sky has a timbre, so to speak, of 
its own. My recollections are of some years back; and 
though in my memory the features of the scene are now 
nearly as dim as when twilight had merged them into night, its 
expression is hardly less present to me than when I first 
saw it. Forgive me this episode, for it recalls a scene 
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witnessed by me more than once, although not seen, to tell 
the truth, on the night in question. 

The time which we had wasted during the storm, to- 
ether with an embryotic shower or so, boding little good 
x the morrow, decided us to bivouac much lower down 

than the well-known gite, which is used for the ascent of 
the Grandes Jorasses. We chose the top of the grass slopes 
at the foot of the steep rocks leading to the Glacier des 
Grandes Jorasses, about 2,000 feet above the valley. <A big 
boulder, that aforetime the glacier had shot from above, offered 
us shelter. Never did a Mrs. Gamp, even in a broiling sun 
on a snow-field, appear more seductive to the eyes of her 
staunch advocate, Mr. Ball. Ensconcing ourselves, therefore, 
under her screening exgis, after manifold libations in her 
honour, we slept the sleep of the just, at least, unfortunately, 
Jaun and Rey did, for they were so afflicted with easy con- 
sciences that they did not rouse themselves till 2.30 the next 
day, Saturday. This, with breakfast, meant a start not before 
3.30. The day broke as usual with delusive smiles. We 
reached the top of the lowest ledge of the Glacier des Grandes 
Jorasses at 5.0. There Rey and I rested, whilst Jaun spent 
an hour in cutting steps across the glacier, which was so hard, 
steep, and slippery, that no time was wasted in the cutting, 
and it would have been unsafe to have slurred it. Leaving 
the gite for the Grandes Jorasses to our right, we found the 
glacier easy, but a good deal crevassed. e thought it well 
to hasten our steps as we neared the foot of the Grand Chain, 
since our path was strewed with stones freshly loosened by the 
sun from the rocks above us. We gained these rocks at 10.30, 
and now began the ‘ erux’ of the expedition, which Jaun had 
described as ‘ about a couple of hours of stiff rock work.’ 

The Col des Grandes Jorasses, as you face it from the south, 
is a gap in the main rock chain, some 100 feet wide, and some 
1,500 feet deep; flanked on the west by a steep rock wall, and 
on the east by some rocks of equal steepness, but broken up 
by the action of heat and cold. A slice of rock about 15 feet 
thick, and bearing much nearer the western than the eastern 
_ wall, runs in the middle. The spaces between are filled for 
the most part with glacier. We can readily realise what the 
thing is like by picturing to ourselves a long and steep gully, 
formed by the intersection of two planes of rock, A cut 
lengthwise by a third plane. 

Before we reached the foot of the rocks we saw that the 
scaling them would be a tougher job than Jaun had foretold; 
so we now wasted no time in settling to our work. The only 
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feasible side of attack was on the eastern flanking wall. The 
rocks here were very rotten, as bad indeed as any you could 
find on the Italian slopes of the great chain, baked into rot- 
tenness by the glare of the southern sun. 

The foot-hold was bad, the hand-hold was worse, and both 
feet and hands had to be used. I find it far easier to graduate 
the pressure of the feet than of the hands in climbing loose 
rocks. Our course lay along a line which followed the bottom 
of the couloir, and was raised a little above it. Sometimes we 
were nearly forced into the gully, and with our axes could have 
almost touched the ice, stones, and such small débris as from 
time to time whistled down it. Of course so long as we kept 
quite clear of the couloir, which we managed to do the whole 
time, so long this cannonade gave us amusement without a 
particle of risk. There was another source of falling stones, 
which, if not risky, was anyhow not pleasant. This source 
was ourselves. The rocks were so steep and broken that, 
with the best care, we each of us kept disengaging stones. 
This inconvenience Jaun, who led us, treated with marvellous 
good temper. I, who came next, was not so serene. Two of 
the axes, which from time to time had to be perched, had been 
already carried away by falling stones. My hand had been 
cut by another stone, which was immediately followed by a 
third, bruising my shoulder, and so jarring me as to make me 
feel quite sick. My language, I fear, became expressive. 
Jaun cheered me with the assurance that a short five minutes 
would bring us clear of our stony foes. Well, after a five and a 
half hours’ fight, with very short intervals of rest, we mavaged 
to get to the top of the rocks. As soon as we had planted 
ourselves in the glacier, which formed a kind of entablature 
over the gully, we turned round to examine our route from the 
rear. The gully from above seemed stili steeper than from 
below. Down it the snow which we loosened swept past us, 
gaining force from the few feet of steep nevé, crowning the 
couloir, and shivering itself to dust a few feet below us. We 
saw that the gully was the natural drain pipe, down which the 
débris of the whole col was sent; forming the pipe of the 
funnel of which the steep wall of nevé made the shallow basin. 
Casting our eyes on our path, we realised to the full its 
difficulties, due to its intricacy, steepness and concealment. 
However, we gave ourselves little time for reflection. It was 
now four o’clock, so we pushed our way up the wall of snow 
that stood between us and the top of the pass. This, a work 
of five minutes, with three axes, took up half an hour with 
only one. Indeed, as it was, there seemed some likelihood of 
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our manning a raft of snow down the couloir; but with the 
help of our hands, and legs sunk well in the snow, we reached 
the top of the pass at half-past four. I turned to Rey, and 
reminding him that I had promised him from twenty to forty 
francs, according to the difficulty of the journey, I added that 
a climb such as we had done was quite outside my reckoning, 
and I should therefore comfort him with 100 francs. Rey 
thanked me, and said that this sum was also quite beyond his 
hopes, and then added with great earnestness that he would not 
repeat the journey, no, not for 1,000 francs; and he evidently 
meant it. I told Jaun, and we both laughed heartily. 

Our descent of the Mallet Glacier was very steep, but, 
through the softness of the snow, not difficult. The snow, 
moreover, was a capital soft bed to drop into, and thus by a 
few deep jumps we saved a great many détours. We cleared 
the seracs in something like two hours. It was now getting 
dusk, and we had no wish to spend the night on the Mallet, 
so we put on pace for the rest of the qiicien: Our haste, 
however, only hindered us; for hurrying close together, with 
only a few feet of rope between each man, down the end of 
the stream where the Mallet Glacier débouches into the 
Echaud, on a surface which seemed scarcely streaked by a 
ripple, where one would be inclined to scoff at the idea of a 
crevasse, Jaun, who was first, suddenly disappeared, descend- 
ing by a clean drop some twenty or thirty feet to the end of 
his rope. I straightway grounded myself in the soft snow. 
Rey was equal to the occasion; he jerked the rope under my 
arm-pits, and then with great presence of mind proceeded to 
strangle me. At first he treated with indifference my prayers 
for life. He was evidently acting under a stern sense of duty, 
and would not be influenced by a mere appeal to his feelings. 
But at last, as he saw that tugging at me did not affect Jaun’s 
case, he gave me rope, and joining our strength we pulled 
Jaun to the surface. We landed him sans hat, sans axe (so 
we had not the wherewithal to gaff him with), a bit cut about 
the face, very purple there, and almost breathless. On the 
whole, however, not much the worse. Slightly scared, perhaps, 
but no doubt pleased to find that his ‘ facilis descensus’ was not 
such warm work as he had feared. I suggested a bivouac at 
the Pierre & Béranger; Jaun, who is generally brimful of bon- 
homie, scouted the idea, told me I might, but he should sleep 
at Couttet’s. Jaun therefore, when we had fairly got on the 
rocks of the Echaud, breaks the bottom from the remaining 
bottle, after carefully arranging that none of the contents 
should be wasted, sticks a candle end into its neck; se, with 
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this lantern of Bacchus, Jaun trudging to the front, we tramp 
over the glacier. The clearing the crevasses by candle-light 
was a lively, but lengthy, example of faith without works’; 
though I must do the candle the justice to say that it kept 
going out when it was most wanted, and so we were saved 
many of the mischances that befel us when our will o’ the wisp 
kept in. At length, by the efflux of time, rather than by our 
own exertions, we gained at midnight the Montanvert. 
little more than an hour longer brought us to Couttet’s hotel 
at Chamonix. The porter was waked at 1.15 on Sunday. 
He did not, I fancy, quite enter into the fun of the expedition, 
but waked in his turn Baguette, who took care we did not go 
supperless to bed, and gave me a shake-down in the salon, 
where I slumbered till a late hour, recking little the revilings 
of the guests, who looked on me as a trespasser and common 
foe. The Sunday we gave to rest, and to the repair of our 
impedimenta. 

Now having failed, as at the onset I said I should do, to 
adorn a tale, T may be called upon to make good my threat of 
pointing a moral. Well, perhaps I can’t quite do that ; but I 
think this climb does give occasion for ‘a word in season,’ and 
just on this account: that the founders of the Club, and our 
forerunners in climbing, have been so much the victims of 
industry and duty, as to leave for their successors very few 
things of the first-class to do, and these few things are mostl 
of the kind of work that I had to deal with in my Jorasses Col. 
In my early days of climbing, and this dates only a few years 
back, like many others, I was brought once a year to Zermatt. 
There you are so immediately in the thick of your work, and 
the entourage from the Riffel is of such unequalled magnifi- 
_ cence, that I do not wonder that many like me have learned 
there first a love for mountain work. The almost religious 
interest with which many, especially the young and enthu- 
siastic climbers, regard Zermatt, has led me to liken it and the 
Riffel to the Delphi and Parnassus of some 2,000 years ago. 
Forbear with me a moment, I mean no disrespect towards 
Zermatt, but is not she like Delphi? Is not the oracle at 
Delphi well represented by the hotel Mont Rose, with the 
guides as its infallible priests, and the mountaineers, the votaries 
ever ready with their gifts to tempt advice and sanction to new 
expeditions? Are not the utterances of the guides truly oracu- 
lar, marked by an ambiguity and uselessness which gives them 
purely a religious interest? Of course I am speaking simply of 
the climber’s cultus. Parnassus, without doubt, cuts a poor 
figure by the side of the Riffel, since the wisdom of the ancients 
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never furnished for the pilgrim of the period a refectory so 
charming as the wisdom of Herr Seiler has provided for us of 
the present day. Where are the Muses, I may be asked? Is 
not Mme. Clausen a host in herself? But I must not push 
my parallel too far. 

ell, in the early days of my mountain enthusiasm, when I 
chanced to meet in this charming spot any of the fathers of 
the Club, with perhaps Mr. Hardy, the Nestor of the Riffel 
Haus, and one of its staunchest supporters, I can call to mind 
my own despair and that of others, at any suggestion of devia- 
tion from the old paths. How one might be met by the com- 
ment, ‘ Shall fools step in where angels fear to tread?’ The 
full justice of the latter clause I grant, but when the former is 
applied to such as are not content ‘stare super vias antiquas,’ 
I crave leave to plead my mild demurrer. The question is 
just this: nearly all the best things in the Alps have been 
done. What remains is stiff and possibly risky. How then 
shall we deal with this residuum? Some, with I am sorry to 
say, a certain flavour of official sanction, have counselled not 
simply caution, a thing which should always influence us, but 
have advised that the residual climbs, if involving possible 
danger, should be attempted neither by travellers nor guides. 
If this advice were followed, it would seem to me a cancelling 
of the indentures of the younger members who have appren- 
ticed themselves to the noble pursuit to which this Club 
devotes its energies. ‘There are really only three paths open 
to the Club. It may keep clear of the onus of advice. It 
may counsel the giving up of such expeditions, or it may lastly 
advise their being undertaken with due care. To refuse advice 
is manifestly immoral, since a recognised authority like this 
Club, whose antecedents qualify it above all other bodies to 
give an opinion, has no right of silence.* Further, the advice 
of dissuasion cannot be justified. The Club is not prepared to 
transfer to others the honour of completing what remains of 
Alpine work to do. If its mission is fulfilled, its raison a’étre 
is accomplished, and the Club should dissolve. Really then 
the third course is the only one which in reason and honour 
the Club can take. Let us therefore wisely guide the current 
which we cannot and ought not to stem. Let us urge our 
members by practice on the rocks, and by taking these climbs 
tentatively, with patience, prudence, and enterprise, to fulfil 
for the Club a work which it began with admirable adventure, 
and which, till now, it has continued with honour to itself and 
with.advantage to the world. 


* See ‘Proceedings of the Club,’ p. 279. 
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THe ZILLERTHALER Ferner.—l. Toe THURNERKAMP. 
By R. Penpiesvry.* 


ee it is now a little dangerous to call any portion of 

the Alps unknown. The Dolomite region, once a true 
terra incognita, is fast becoming quite a fashionable resort. 
Dauphiné, the Graians, all other once secluded districts are 
every year more and more visited. Yet so far, the solitude of 
the Zillerthal has remained comparatively unbroken, at least 
by Englishmen. Its recesses have occasionally been explored 
hy members of the German Alpine Club (especially by Herr 
von Sonklar, whose admirable map and accurate description of 
the group, the results of a long series of personal observations, 
have lately been published in an extra number of Petermann’s 
‘ Mittheilungen,’ Ergiingzungsheft, No. 32), but I never heard 
of any English mountaineers turning their attention to the 
district before our own expedition, except, of course, the ubi- 
quitous Tuckett and his party. Considering the position of the 
valley, lying as it does between the frequented Brenner road 
to the west, and the well known Gross Glockner to the east, 
this has always seemed to me not a little wonderful, unless on 
the supposition that the tourist, after devouring everything 
else, proposes to keep this as a bonne bouche to the last. 

The exact configuration of the range can be better under- 
stood from a good map than from any verbal description. 
Roughly speaking, it may be described as a long chain ex- 
tending without any deep depression from the town of Sterzing 
to the Tauern pass, falling abruptly on the south side to the 
Ahren Thal, and on the north sending out long subsidiary 
ranges somewhat in the shape of a fan. The valleys are, con- 
sequently, on the south side short and steep, while on the 
north five or six troughs start from the main range and con- 
verge together, the last great affluent joining the main stream 
at the village of Zell, from which place a broad open valley 
runs northwards a few miles to its junction with the Innthal 
nearly opposite Jenbach, a village about half way between 
Innsbruck and Kufstein. Between the most went of these 
valleys and the Brenner road lies a detached group, to which 
the name Tuxer Gebirge has been given: this, though separa- 
ted from the main Zillerthal Alps by the Pfitscher Joch, is 
small in extent, and is best obualfensat as forming a part of the 
larger neighbouring group. Though the absolute height of 


* An account of the first ascent of the Méselenock, with Herr yon 
Sonklar’s map of the group, will be contained in the next number. 
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the mountains is not great in comparison with that of the 
giants of Switzerland, yet the formidable steepness of the off- 
shoots, and the perfect form of the summit of the main chain 
render the group, to my mind, one of the most picturesque in 
the Alps. 

Our party in 1872, so far as the Zillerthal was concerned, 
consisted of the Rev. C. Taylor, Mr. W. H. H. Hudson and 
myself, accompanied as usual by the ever faithful Gaber. Our 
place of rendezvous was Jenbach, from which place we set out, 
on a charming evening in June, on our explorations. The 
drive from Jenbach to Zell is by a good road, passing through 
the open lower valley, and scarcely rising at all. At Zell 
there are several inns where good accommodation is to be had 
ve also at Mayrhofen, a short distance higher up), though un- 

ortunately the place is too far from the glacier to be of much 
' use to the mountaineer. Besides being the chief town of the 
; district, Zell may also be considered its art-capital, and here 
. we had our first experience of the musical abilities which have 
made the Zillerthal people so famous, not in Tyrol only, but 
throughout Europe. After we had had our supper, the 
waitress, who was dressed in the pretty national costume, and 
who felt it her duty to be communicative, after a variety of 
small talk, volunteered a song. She took a guitar down from 
: the wall, and playing her own accompaniment, sang several of 
the peculiar songs of the country with a really fine voice of 
at compass. One or two of her songs were most striking, 
and had all the true national characteristics, though I was 
sorry to find at least one proof of bad taste in a wretched 
l yocal walse, which civilization had brought even here. The 
walse brought up the subject of dancing, and we learned that 
the next day, Sunday, there was to be one of the popular balls 
of the district, the prospect of which was so enticing to one 
member of the party, that I will not say how much force we 
had to use next morning to compel him to quit such a paradise. 
The tyrannical majority were deaf to his appeals to their 
artistic perception, declared mountain tops much the best place 
to dance on, and in short carried him off. Many, however, 
and sad, were the complaints when on the road to Mayrhofen. 
We met group after group of gaily dressed country folk, all 
going down to the dance, and found Mayrhofen itself 
apparently deserted by all but the bedridden. 

Near this last village is the point of concourse of the largest 
valleys of the district, the Zillergrund, the Stillupgrund, the 
Zemmthal and the valley which forms the ssonthnien leer of 
the Tuxer Gebirge, viz. the Tuxer or Duxerthal, Our plans 
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led us up the Zemmthal, which, between Mayrhofen and 
Ginzling, is contracted into a narrow defile of the most pic- 
turesque character. The stream runs through a very deep 
cleft, and the path rises to a considerable height above it, wind- 
ing about in the most charming manner amongst trees and 

reat boulders, and giving frequent glimpses into the valley 

eneath. No high mountains, of course, are visible, and as 
far as I know there is no place in the main valley where a 
view of the peaks can be got. At Ginzling, where the valley 
widens considerably, is a little inn, which was made our head- 
quarters for a time. The house was not very inviting outside, 
but inside we found a fairly good stube, perfectly clean beds, 
provisions which, if sometimes tainted with garlic, were always 
eatable, and last, but not least, abundance of beer. 

On Monday, as the weather had not appeared very promis- 
ing in the early morning, we walked up the hill opposite the 
village, on the left or western bank of the stream, It is an 
outlier of the Tuxer Gebirge, and our object in climbing it was 
to get as much of a general view of the hills as we conveniently 
could. There was nothing remarkable in the ascent, except 
that by judicious mismanagement we contrived to get on some 
formidably steep grass-slopes and nearly came to grief in con- 
sequence, but our expectations of a view were disappointed, 
partly by the clouds and partly because much of the great 
group was shut out by the peaks at the head of the Gunkel- 
kaar, a small lateral valley, the torrent of which falls into the 
main Zemmthal, about half an hour above Ginzling, in a 
fine waterfall. Among these peaks, however, we noticed 
one which from its position seemed perfectly suited for a 
point of observation, and from its shape promised a pleasant 
scramble. This was the Rother-kopf. It lies between the 
Zemmgrund and the head of the Gunkel-kaar, and was one 
of Von Sonklar’s points of observation, The next morning, 
therefore, we set off to conquer it, taking our way through the 
before-mentioned Gunkel-kaar. After climbing into the vall 
by a path on the right bank of the waterfall, we found no diffi- 
culty in getting on to the secondary era at its head, and 
leaving our peak to the right reached the foot of the very 
steep wall which forms the side of the eastern ridge. The as- 
cent of this wall cost us some trouble, as the snow was ver 
steep and not equally good, and the ridge itself, along w =f 
we turned towards the summit, proved more: troublesome than 
we could have expected; still a way was found till we reached 
a point about 150 ft. below the summit. Finding, then, that 
the snow on the final rocks. was tumbling down everywhere in 
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small cascades, we gave up the summit and contented ourselves 
with the view we already had. To obtain this would have been 
well worth any amount of trouble. At our feet was the head 
of the Zemmgrund, with its three great primary glaciers, and 
on the other side of the valley we had a view of as lovely a 
group of mountains as can be found in the Alps. Queen of 
all was the Thurnerkamp, the Jungfrau of the Zillerthal (as it 
is called by the natives), and separated from her only by the 
insignificant Ross-ruck Spitz the more massive Mésele serves 
to set off its neighbour’s more delicate pyramid. To the left 
the ridge passes through the Horn Spitzen and the Schwarzen- 
stein at the head of the glacier of the same name. The Liffel 
Spitz is hidden for the most part by the offshoot which culmi- 
nates in the green slated Moérchen Spitz. It was long before 
we left our halting-place and descended to the nether world, 
taking this time the southern side, the opposite to that by which 
we had ascended. The descent was easy but for the bad state 
of the snow, in consequence of which a somewhat rash attempt 
at a glissade gave us the satisfaction of finding how it feels to 
fall with an avalanche. The avalanche luckily was not a very 
big one, and we managed to stop in time, though, I am ashamed 
to say, minus all our axes and hats. The errant property was, 
however, safely recovered, and using a little more caution we 
reached the valley in safety not far from the Waxegg chalets, 
and after a eet walk, vid Breitlahner, passing at least 
three waterfalls worthy of special attention, returned to Ginz- 
ling in good time for a dinner of pork and garlic.* 

Beautiful as our view had been, we had had little or no view 
of the Léffel Spitz, one of the principal summits of the dis- 
trict. This peak stands at the head of the Floiten Grund, a 
large side valley that enters the Zemmthal close by the vil- 
lage of Ginzling. Our next plan was, therefore, to explore 
the Floiten Grund, ascend the Léffel, and if possible to descend 
on the other side into the Ahren Thal, though on the latter 
point Ball gave us little encouragement. After Tuesday’s 
walk, Wednesday only took us as far as a gamekeeper’s hut, 
about an hour and a half above Ginzling, in which we passed 
a most pleasant evening. The hut is perched on a platform a 
little distance up the hill side and commands a fine view of the 
Floiten glacier. The night was beautifully clear, and the 
moon hung just over where at the head of the valley there 
appeared a col so inviting-looking and easy as to give us good 


* The summit of the Rother-kopf can be reached without difficulty 
from Breitlahner.» 
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hopes of success in the morning. Our host proved to be an 
accomplished musician, and before we went to bed played to 
us several national airs on his zither, and played them well, 
though he began by apologising for want of practice and general 
stiffness of hands. Next morning he accompanied us on our 
journey. After reaching the glacier we kept along its right 
moraine, circumvented a portion by climbing some steep grass 
slopes, which were tenanted by the usual troublesome sheep, 
cat crossed the upper plateau to the foot of our peak with no 
difficulty beyond that of trudging through very deep snow. 
The Jiiger here wore a pair of snow shoes like those described 
by Mr. Moore in the account of his winter excursion in Dau- 
phiné. They were formed by a hoop of cane, with cross at- 
tachments to hold the foot. Thus equipped he scarcely sank 
at all into the snow, and could move rapidly and easily along. 
The plateau crossed, we climbed steeper slopes towards the 
depression in the western ridge of the Léffel which is nearest 
the summit, but turning to the left below the aréte, reached 
the top over some very steep slopes of snow, almost approach- 
ing to ice in hardness. Unluckily, clouds had gathered, 
and the only thing we could notice was that there was a 
great precipice to the south, and that a direct descent in that 
direction seemed impossible. 

After a sufficient amount of freezing we descended in the 
direction of our ascent, and by keeping higher up and to the left 
struck the ridge at the depression mentioned above. After a 
while the mist lifted sufficiently to show us a formidably steep 
snowslope running down to the small glacier at the head of 
the Trippachthal. A descent was, however, clearly practi- 
cable, and after waiting to see our musical friend (who, being 
of the matrimonial persuasion, declined to come further with us) 
safe over some large crevasses on his way home, we descended 
the couloir for some distance in ladder-fashion. The slope 
proved nothing like so long as the mist had made it appear 
to be from above, and after a time we turned round, cireum- 
vented a chasm, and, racing over the glacier and down its 
moraine, reached a shepherd’s hut on the right bank of the val- 
ley just too late to escape a drenching from a heavy shower. 
On our way down it seemed to us that we had found the onl 
“wae where the ridge could well be crossed; the col, whi 
rom the Floitengrund looked so promising, is held up on the 
south by a great wall of rock, which seemed far from practi- 
cable. There may, of course, be some way, I can only say 
that we did not see it. 

Our descent had been rapid, for it was only one o’clock when 
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we reached the hut. After drying ourselves at an improvised 
fire, we strolled quietly down to the Ahren Thal, and leaning 
to the left, soon reached the excellent little inn at Steinhaus. 
The too seductive character of this gasthaus must, I fear, be our 
only excuse for idling away the whole of the next day, though 
the weather was fine. In truth there are less comfortable 

laces where I have been glad to spend not one day but several. 

he scenery, if not striking, is very pleasant, and the natives, 
in their way, most hospitable. We made the acquaintance 
here of an Austrian gentleman who had something to do with 
the mines a little higher up the valley, and who proved a most 
agreeable companion. After vainly trying to teach us the 
pronunciation of the Sclavonic krn and vrh (that he was good 
enough to pronounce these awful sounds himself must prove 
his great good nature and self-sacrificing disposition) he chal- 
lenged us to a pistol-match in his garden; though as one of us 
belonged to the Church Militant, and used other weapons, and 
another had no more acquaintance with firearms than a know- 
- ledge of the mathematical theory of projectiles, there was only 
one (fortunately a volunteer) who could accept the challenge. 
The non-combatants, however, turned out to act as chorus in 
the performances, the result being the Graf first, the English- 
man a bad second, and two natives who had joined in absolutely 
nowhere.» 

Like most other things, this pleasant Friday came to an end, 
and Saturday morning saw us again in the paths of virtue, 
making our way back to the northern side of the range by way 
of the Keilbach Joch. The road begins to ascend immediately 
behind the inn, and crossing the chain to the east of the Léffel, 
descends through the Stillupgrund to Mayrhofen. Only 
four hours were needed to reach the summit, where we had a 
charming view of the Léffel close at hand, and of some high 

eaks to the east in the distance, though want of local know- 
edge prevented us from identifying them. There was no 
difficulty in the ascent, nor, spite of the warnings of the Stein- 
haus people, who sternly refused to believe in the possibility 
of our getting across without a local guide, would there have 
been in the descent had we kept to the right when near the 
end of the glacier instead of turning straight down. As it was 
we found the glacier suddenly come to an end at the top of a 
mass of cliffs, down which we had some difficulty in finding a 
way. The walk down the Hellopgrund was magnificent. 
Over and over again we stopped to admire the beautiful pic- 
ture formed by the mountains at the head of the glacier, 
framed in by the steep rocky sides of the valley, down which 
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poured numberless waterfalls, with a foreground of beautifull 
een meadows, chalets, and groups of cattle. At its mou 
ie valley contracts to a defile, and the path being thereby 
constrained to mount considerably drew from Gaber his first 
English joke, though I cannot determine whether a premedi- 
tated or an accidental one. Toiling up hill when the path 
professes to go down is a process our friend particularly de- 
tests, especially in hot weather, and so when he exclaimed in an 
injured tone, ‘Ja dass ist Still-up! Still-up!’ he certainly 
looked as if he meant it. p tung 
On Saturday we returned to Ginzling by the road already 
mentioned. From the Rother-kopf we had looked with envy 
and admiration on the Thurnerkamp, and determined not to 
leave so lovely a peak unclimbed if we could possibly help it. 
As, however, it seemed anything but easy, we made enquiries 
for a second man in the person of a local celebrity named 
Georg Samer (or Josele), who seemed to be the only native at 
all competent to act as guide. He was unfortunately busy on 
Monday, so that our attack was put off till Tuesday, ‘sith we 
filled up the time with various wanderings as our several in- 
clinations directed. On Monday evening all were assembled 
at the Waxegg chalets in the Zemmgrund, and though I 
run the risk of” seeming to scatter too profuse praise, I cannot 
but express my admiration of the situation of the huts.. Three 
large glaciers (Schwarzenstein, Horn, and Waxegg) enter the 
valley close at hand, and the summits of the Mésele * and (I 
think) of the Thurnerkamp are both visible, the former from 
base to summit. Our sleep in the hay-shed was untroubled 
by any daring intruders, and at 4.0 a.m. on Tuesday we 
started. Rounding the spur which runs northward from the 
Rossruck Spitz, and passing some garnet mills, we ascended 
along the side of the ain badass the Horn glacier on.our 
left, till, without any difficulty, we reach a kind of plateau 
directly beneath the lowest point of the ridge connecting the 
Thurnerkamp and the Rossruck Spitz. To reach this saddle 
we had a steep snow wall to surmount, bounded at the bottom 
by the usual bergschrund, which, at the time of our visit, was 
almost choked with snow. The snow had not yet been affected 
by the sun, so that except at the top we had no trouble. At 
the saddle, however, matters changed. Josele, who had led 
hitherto, first tried to make his way along the ridge which 
leads directly to the top. This was jagged and narrow, 
and steep enough to be difficult at any time. At this 


* Tt seems quite practicable to climb the Misele from this point, 
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particular moment it was made doubly difficult by the 
quantity of snow about ; so that after vainly trying to screw 
himself round an awkward pinnacle, Josele returned, and 
coolly told us that, as it was clearly impossible to get up, we 
might as well go back again at once. Gaber had confided to 
us before starting his ideas on the subject of local guides in 
general, and of this one in particular. . ‘ He shall take us so 
far as he can, and then where other folks go not we will go;’ 
with a most sublime stress on the we. The time had clearly 
arrived for him to act up to his bold sayings, and, truth to say, 
he was ready enough. Under his leadership we descended a 
little on the south side of the saddle, and, turning to the left, 
sought a way to the summit by the western face. This showed 
us a very steep face of mingled snow and rock. Up this we 
climbed, keeping as much as possible to the snow, our path 
being on the whole never very far from the western ridge. 
The climb demanded considerable care, as the face is, I should 
say, much steeper and far longer than the final Wetterhorn 
slope, to take a familiar example. Still we mounted rapidly, 
and struck the southern ridge not far from the summit, where 
we arrived at nine o’clock, five hours exactly from the Waxegg 
huts. Later in the year, the snow, in which we made so con- 
venient a staircase, will probably be absent, and how the ascent 
will then appear I cannot say. I should think, however, that 
the southern ridge will always offer a practicable route to the 
top.* 

Light mists again spoilt our view, though not completely, as 
on the Léffel ; and the amount of available space at the top was 
far too small to induce us to prolong our stay there, and we 
therefore returned to the sattel, accomplishing much of our 
descent crab fashion. At the sattel we were to separate for a 
time. Taylor and Hudson returned by the way we had come, 
whilst I myself was obliged to go as quickly as possible to 
Botzen. My friends’ route did not look particularly inviting, 
for the sun was doing its work, and avalanches were falling 
perpetually both from the Rossruck Spitz and the vanquished 
Thurnerkamp, on to the glaciers they had to traverse. None, 
however, were of great dimensions, and there seemed to be a 
road in the middle on which they did not encroach, We 
watched them down the snow-wall and across the bergschrund, 


* The Thurnerkamp has since been climbed by Herren Harpprecht 
and Seyerlen from the south side. In a note in one of the publications 
of the German Alpine Club, these gentlemen express their opinion that 
we had not made the ascent. I can only say that they are mistaken. 
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and then, with a shout of farewell, Josele and I turned south- 
ward. For some time we had nothing but a one knee-deep 
in snow till we arrived at the point where the southern ridge of 
the Thurnerkamp sinks to the level of the snow-field we were 
in. Here Josele preferred to cross the ridge and descend to 
the next glacier to the east, viz. that at the head of the Weis- 
senbach Thal, and so gain the route of the Trattenbach Sattel, 
a course to which I had no objection, as I thereby obtained a 
complete view of both sides of the latter pass. To reach this gla- 
cier, however, we had to descend a long snow slope, and thereby 
had some additional excitement; for the instant Josele set his foot 
on it, the whole of the surface snow broke away, and thundered 
down in a tremendous avalanche. This turned to our favour, 
for the old snow was exposed, and, jumping into the track of 
the avalanche, we descended swiftly behind it in perfect 
security to the lower glacier. By keeping too much to the 
right, under some low cliffs, we ran a little danger of falling 
stones ; but this could have been easily avoided by more care. 
The end of the glacier was then reached without any difficulty, 
and we had a long, apparently endless, but very beautiful, 
descent down the right bank of the valley to the village of 
Weissenbach. Thence a pleasant walk took us to Taufers, in 
the Ahren Thal, an entrance to Brunecken, where I parted 
from Josele. The evening train carried me on to Botzen, in 
which place, after a day or two of bad weather on the Tuxer 
Gebirge, Taylor and Hudson rejoined me. 

So ended our Zillerthal journey ; in which, from first to last, 
there had been nothing but pleasure. The scenery is often 
extremely beautiful, and the natives kind; the musician or 
student of folk-lore can find ample opportunity for investiga- 
tion and profit; and, last, but not least, except a few members 
of the German Alpine Club, nobody goes there. 


THe AmpeEzzo-CaporRE-AURONZzO PAssEs. 
By M. Horzmann. 


peta in a former paper* given an account of the 
passes in the district N. of the valley of Auronzo, I now 
propose to describe those on its S. side. The area may be 
divided into three groups, viz., the Croda Malcora group to 
the W., the Marmarole group to the E., and the Antelao 
group to the S. Whilst no doubts can arise regarding the 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 9. 
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limits of the latter, different lines of separation may be drawn 

between the two former. Although I fully agree with Mr. 

Ball that it is not desirable to abandon the name of Croda 

Malcora as the collective designation for the vast mass of rock 

to the W. of the Monti Marmarole, I cannot follow him in 

taking the Forcella Grande as the dividing line of the two 

groups. The inhabitants of the valley of Auronzo as well 

as those on the S. side of the chain generally look upon 

the Monti Meduce as the western termination of the Marma- 

role range. Moreover, a careful examination of the structure 

of this region has led me to take a pass which I propose to call 

Forcella di Venodel as the proper orographical line of separa- 

tion. On the N. side that branch of the Val di San Vito, 

which runs up to the Forcella Grande, undoubtedly cuts most 

deeply into the mass, but it ends in an undulating plateau of 

considerable extent and its head might more correctly be placed 

| to the N. of the rocks which on some maps are called Cima 

+ Melcora, than at their SE. corner, adtiiough it happens that a 

} e can be effected only at the latter place. ‘There is no 

[ feacato on the §. face which would pint to the Forcella 

j Grande as the true line of separation. By following, however, 

the short eastern branch of the Val di San Vito, locally called 

Val de’ Bestioi, to its head, the crest of the ridge is struck ata 

deep though narrow depression which coincides with the upper 
end of the Val di Venodel on the S. side. 


eg 


ViI.—Tuere Cropa Marcora Group. 


Starting from Cortina its boundary follows for 13 hrs. the 
road through Zuel, Aqua buona, and Chiapuzzo to San Vito. 
Here it turns to the E. through the hamlet of Costa and up 
the Val Rusecco. The track, however, keeps at some distance 
from the right bank of the torrent, a little N. of E. over the 
broad expanse of débris, turns after 14 hr. SE. to cross the 
low ridge which runs from E, to W. on the N. side of the 
Antelao, and, resuming its eastern course, reaches in } hr, 

1. Lhe Forcella Piccola, 2,140 m.=7,021 ft.* The track 


: * My attention having been drawn to a passage in the footnote on 
page 12 of my former paper with regard to differences of temperature 
; which seems to refer only to the temperature of the instrument, I will 
here add that the error caused by the difference of temperature in the 
column of air between two stations has been deliberately ignored. I 
have done so principally on account of the difficulty experienced by an 
ordinary traveller in making trustworthy observations of the tempera- 
VOL. VII.—-NO. XLIX. T 
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rapidly. descends into Val Oten, keeps at first on the left bank 
of the watercourse, passes to the right on approaching more 
leyel ground, and arrives in 50 min. opposite to the opening of 
Val Venodel. Quitting the track which runs down Val Oten 
the boundary now follows Val Venodel up whose left. bank 
leads a footpath which afterwards crosses to the right bank. 
Higher up the path disappears, the way ascends a slope of 
débris, and finally a narrow, chimney-like couloir which brings 
in 2 hrs, to ‘ 

2. The Forcella di Venodel(?), 2,311 m.=7,582 ft., a deep 
indentation of the ridge between the Meduce and Col Negro. 
The boundary line on the N. side of the pass follows the water- 
course of the Val de’ Bestioi to its junction with the Val di 
San Vito. The pedestrian, however, having descended. the 
slope of débris partly covered with snow, has to follow a faintly 
marked path which appears on the left side of the ravine where 
the barren débris begins to show signs of vegetation. It runs 
close under the rocks of the projecting spur of Col Negro and 
often disappears after having entered the brushwood and forest. 
Here it seems best to keep as close as possible to the edge of 
the rocks on the left bank of the watercourse. When the 
Corno del Doge appears in sight on the left hand it is advisable 
to turn westward in order to strike after about 1} hr. into the 
track which comes down from the Forcella Grande.  Shortl 
after, the floor of the Val di San Vito is gained, the siaok 
passes through the splendid forest of the Vizza di San Marco, 
crosses after some time to the left side of the stream and imme- 
diately also of the Anziei, where it strikes after } hr. into the 
road to the Mesurina lake, about 5 min. W. of the Casa di 
San Marco. The line now follows that road westward for 
phe, crosses the Aqua Mesurina and reaches in } hr. Val 

uona. Some time may be saved by crossing to the left bank 
of the stream as soon as the level part of the Val di San Vito 
is reached, and by proceeding through the forest, at first in N. 
direction, afterwards wheeling round to the W.; a path is met 
which runs up the right bank of the Anziei, crosses the Rio di 
Sorapis, and leads to the huts of Val Buona whence the circuit 
is completed by crossing the Tre Croci Pass in 2 hrs. to 
Cortina. 

3a. The Forcella Grande, 2,265 m,=7,431 ft., may be ap- 
proached from the §, side by three different routes. The tra- 


ture of the air at high altitudes, Sr gee because the error due to 
this neglect is generally compensated by another which is owing toa 
certain want of elasticity in aneroids. : 
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veller coming from Cortina will quit the road after 1} hr., just 
before reaching Chiapuzzo, and turn nearly due E. up to the 
shoulder of the Col del Prato di Mason (1,759 m.=5,771 ft.), 
a low spur which projects SW. towards the Ampezzo road. 
There the path turns N., zigzags -up a shallow furrow filled 
with fine débris, and brings in 1} hr, to the summit of the 
pass. Starting from San Vito the traveller may either advance 
straight towards NNE., up the steep declivity of La Rotta to 
the Col del Prato di Mason, or take a somewhat longer but 
less steep course by following for some time the track to the 
Forcella Piccola, turning after 1 hr. to NW., and ascending by 
a path which leads obliquely up the §S. slope of Monte Bel 
Pra and joins the other track a little below the Forcella. In 
either case the summit is gained in less than 2 hrs. from San 
Vito. The descent goes at first NNW. over the gently sloping 
price, wheels round the W. and N. sides of the Torre della 

orcella Grande, bends NE. and passes on the right bank of 
the watercourse through the gate formed by the Col del Fuoco 
and Corno del Doge. Under the N. face of the latter the 
track turns for a short time due E., keeping close to the rocks, 
winds through a thicket of brushwood and high grass on re- 
suming a northern direction, and reaches at last through the 
Vizza di San Marco in 24 hrs. the Casa di San Marco. 

3B. The Forcella del Monte Bel Pra (?), 2,380 m.=7,809 
ft., offers only a slight variation to the route of the Forcella 
Grande from the summit of which it may be reached in } hr, 
by ascending the slope on its E. side. The descent leads SE., 
down a very steep furrow which can only be entered by passing 
under a gigantic boulder fallen into the cleft. Although it is 
often possible to slide down with the moving mass of grava, 
40 min. are required to reach the foot of the furrow. A path 
is soon found which, running SW., brings in 40 min. more to 
San Vito. On reversing the course probably not less than 
24 hrs. will be necessary to reach the pass. Although the 
name of Monte Bel Pra is on most maps given to the Punta 
del Val di Mezzo, it really belongs only to the hill whose pas- 
ture-covered southern slope lies immediately to the E. of the 
Col del Prato di Mason. 

4. The Forcella del Val di Mezzo, 2,472 m.=8,111 ft., was 
first pointed out to me by a man, named Antonio di Lotto Na- 
dalino, who seems to possess the most intimate knowledge of 
the country in the neighbourhood of San Vito. Starting from 
the latter place the way follows for 1 hr. 25 min. the track to 
the Forcella Piccola. It then turns N. and ascends the slope 
towards the precipitous rocks which face the Antelao. After 

T2 
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3hr.,on reaching the point where the débris touches the rocks, 
the traveller has to face to the W. in order to ascend a ledge 
which in several places slopes steeply off the rocks and turns in 
3 hr. round a projecting corner towards NW. The ledge then 
becomes considerably broader and descends rather steeply. 
After another } hr., before the lower end of the ledge is 
reached, it is necessary to face NE., and to climb the rocks 
which become easier at every step. The summit of the pass, 
on the crest of the ridge S. of the Punta del Val di Mezzo, is 
reached in 3 hr. On the E. side below the pass lies the ex- 
tensive rock-plateau of the upper shelf of Val di Mezzo, some- 
times called Val di Col Negro, the portals at the N. end of the 
oval being formed by the Col Negro and the Corno del Doge, 
the latter rising at the N. end of the ridge whose highest peak 
is the Punta del Val di Mezzo. The descent leads towards 
that gate over two rock barriers which force the drainage of 
the plateau to seek a subterraneous course. As a direct de- 
scent into Val di San Vito is impracticable, the traveller has, 
after 25 min., a choice of two routes, the one leading over a 
projecting buttress of Col Negro into the Val de’ Bestioi, and 
thence following the way from the Forcella di Venodel; the ~ 
other by a well-marked path on a rather narrow ledge round 
the N. face of the Corno del Doge. This path turns after 
35 min, towards SSW., and joins in 5 min. more the 

from the Forcella Grande, by which the Casa di San Marco 
can be reached in 14 hr. 

5. The Cengia del Banco Pass, 2,582 m.=8,472 ft., is with- 
out doubt the most interesting pass of the whole group. A 
track, not easily found without a local guide, leads from Val 
Buona SSW. through the forest, and ascends steeply on the 
left bank-of the glen in 1} hr., to the Lago di Sorapis, at the 
opening of the upper Val Sorapis. Thence the course mounts 
through a wilderness of rocks and débris nearly due W. to the 
higher shelf of the Tondi di Sorapis. Instead of moving 
straight up to the lowest depression in the ridge at the head of 
this hollow, which is 160 métres lower than the point where a 
passage can be effected, the traveller has to bear a little more 
to the S., and to advance obliquely up the slope of débris until 
the foot of an irregular ledge at the N. base of the Foppa di 
Mathia is reached in 1 hr. 10 min., close to where the water 
trickles down from the accumulated snow above. An easy 
ascent of about 20 min. brings to the edge of the formidable 
precipices which overhang the valley of the Boita. The ledge 
descends along these precipices in the direction of San Vito, at 
first with a slight fall, and is succeeded by some short slopes of 
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débris alternating with easy rocks. After } hr. the way turns 
to the right, and follows another ledge in the direction of 
Cortina, until, in } hr., the furrow is reached which carries off 
the water falling from the W. face of the Foppa di Mathia ; it 
then descends the slope of débris on the left bank, afterwards 
in the bed of the furrow itself. Where the water reappears 
from under the rocks, a path is found which zigzags steeply 
down in §. direction, follows the right bank of a broad stream 
of ‘grava,’ and strikes, after 40 min., into the high road, 3 hr. 
above San Vito. 

The traveller, starting from Cortina, may, without going’ to 
Val Buona, reach the upper Val Sorapis by several routes, all 
leading over the Monte Casa Dio. This name is given col- 
lectively to the low, pasture-covered hills above the left bank 
of the Begontina, although local custom assigns separate names 
to a great number of places. 

6. The Cadin del Laudo Pass, 2,291 m.= 7,517 ft., is 
approached by the Tre Croci road. About 1 hr. 5 min. above 
Cortina, and a little beyond the point where the cart-track 
ascends to the Pian di Begontina, a faintly marked footpath, 
which often entirely disappears, ascends SE. to the Pian di 
Frainis, there turns §. until it has crossed the Campo Marzo, 
resumes its SE. course till beyond the Pian di Tardeba, and, 
bending E., leads up the slope in 1 hr. 5 min. to the crest of 
the pass. This is not the watershed between the Begontina 
and the upper sources of the Anziei, as both the N. and §. 

_sides of the pass drain towards the Rudavoi, whilst the former 
watershed is more than once imperceptibly passed in the advance 
over the undulating ground between the Pian di Frainis and 
the Pian di Tardeba. The way descends into the hollow of 
the Cadin del Laudo, and reascends slightly in } hr. to the E. 
face of the spur which separates it from the Val Sorapis. 
Moving round to the S, and SW., the traveller descends in 
3 hr. to the Lago di Sorapis. 

7. The Monte Casa Dio Pass, 2,276 m.=7,468 ft., the 
depression at the head of Val Faloria, a glen ascending NNE. 
from Aqua Buona, is most conveniently reached from the Tre 
Croci road by turning about 50 min. above Cortina up a steep 
footpath on the left bank of the Ru delle Caure until a cart- 
track is met which leads SW. to the Pian di Forno. The 
course then goes SE. to the Campo Zotto, bends somewhat 
more §. into the little glen of Val Girilada, which is reached 
in 50 min., leads up that glen, and, skirting the N. slope of 
the Tondi di Faloria, comes in 25 min, to the summit of the 
pass at the N. base of the Punta Negra, The way down Val 
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Faloria, first in the trough of débris, afterwards through creep- 
ing pine, is rather rough. After ? hr., within a short distance 
of Aqua Buona, a path turns NW. through the forest, passes 
in 20 min. the huts of Fraina, and returns in } hr. to Cortina. 

8. The Selletta Pass, 2,614 m.=8,577 ft.,* between the 
Punta Negra and the highest point of the Croda della Cesta, 
may be reached from the Monte Casa Dio Pass in 35 min., by 
ascending SSE. in zigzag over débris and easy rocks. A rather 
rough and steep descent in ESE. direction brings in # hr. to 
the Lago di Sorapis. The traveller who intends to combine 
with this pass that of the Cengia del Banco will direct the 
descent more to the §., to the Tondi di Sorapis. 

9. The La Rotta Pass, 2,623 m.= 8,606 ft. The western 
buttress of the Punta Negra, generally called Croda Rotta, 
presents-towards the valley of the Boita a face of precipitous 
cliffs hardly inferior to those of the Foppa di Mathia. Along 
these cliffs leads a passage similar in character to that of the 
Cengia del Banco, but it is more difficult to traverse, and even 
a local guide must pay constant attention not to miss the right 
direction. A broad track leads through the hamlet of Begon- 
tina di Sopra, and a little S. of E. through the larch planta- 
tions; it becomes narrower on approaching the rocks, turns 
SE., and ascends very steeply in zigzag through creeping pine 
in 14 hr. to the saddle between the highest pace of Mte. 
Crepedel and the Tondi di Faloria, across which leads a passage 
from Val Girilada into Val Faloria. Continuing SE., the way 
descends slightly into Val Faloria, and remounts the débris. 
and rocks which slope down from the Punta Negra. It 
gradually turns round to the 8. and SW., and reaches, after 
1 hr., the edge of the precipices above the Boita valley in the 
depression between the Punta Negra and the summit of the 
Croda Rotta. As the couloir which descends in the direction 
of Aqua Buona is impracticable, the way goes nearly due 8. 
down a rather steep ledge, which, in consequence of its rotten 
state, must be passed with great care. Afterwards the rocks 
become more broken, alternating with patches of débris. When 
the growth of creeping pine begins, after 14 hr., the course has 
to be altered to the NW., without any considerable change of 
level, until it enters in } hr. the lower end of the couloir and 


* Although my measurements do not claim to be more than approxi- 
mative, I am convinced that the difference of height between the 
Selletta Pass and that of the Cengia del Banco is only about 100 ft., 
and does not amount to 204 ft. as stated in Mr. Ball’s Guide, apparently 
on the authority of Dr. Grohmann. 
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crosses by a short narrow ledge to its right bank. The descent 
then continues close to its edge, reaches after another } hr. the 
lower precipices, which make it advisable to return to the left 
bank of the couloir, and to follow the broad stream of débris 
which brings in } hr. more to the high-road, close to Aqua 
Buona, and } hr. from Cortina. 


VII.—Tue MarmMaro.te Grovp. 


Its western boundary, being formed by the way over the 
Forcella di Venodel, has already been described in detail; on 
the N. it follows for 34 hrs. the whole course of the Anziei, 
from the Casa di San Marco to the Tre Ponti; on the FE. it 
coincides with the road which passes from the latter spot down 
the Piave valley through Lozzo and Domegge in 2 hrs. to the 
Ponte di Molina; and finally on the S., with the rough track 
running through Calalzo, along the right bank of the Molina, 
to the opening of Val Vedessana, and: thence on the left side 
of Val Oten in 1 hr. 50 min. to the foot of Val Venodel, 

Whilst the eastern part of the group consists of comparatively 
low hills covered with forest and pastare, the western part rises 
to a considerable height, shows a picturesque outline of crags, 
towers, and pinnacles, and supports a number of small glaciers 
in the hollows on its N. slope, the S. face being steeper and 
weather-worn in a marvellous degree. The passes of this west- 
ern part are somewhat inconvenient, as considerable distances _ 
have to be traversed in the lower valleys both at the beginning 
and end of the walk, owing to the non-existence of inns near 
its base on either side. Auronzo and Pieve di Cadore are 
respectively the nearest places at which tolerable quarters can 
be found.* 


* It may perhaps not be out of place to say here a few words about 
the merits of the different inns of the whole district. Those on the 
Austrian side of the frontier are decidedly superior to their Italian 
neighbours, but all have made great progress during the last years, 
especially since the opening of the Pusterthal Railway. The inn near 
the station of Toblach is well spoken of. The houses of Landro and 
Schluderbach compare favourably with the best in other parts of the 
eastern Alps, and both are well adapted for a protracted stay. At Cor- 
tina the same may be said of the ‘ Aquila nera’ and ‘ Stella d’oro,’ the 
former being much enlarged and improved since it has been rebuilt; 
the ‘Croce bianca’ has likewise advanced, and a fourth house, ‘ All’ 
Ancora,’ highly recommended by those who have frequented it, has 
been opened at the Brewery. The new inn at San Vito, ‘ All’ Antelao,’ 
although hardly finished, promises well for the future, Less inviting 
are the houses at Borca and Venas. A change for the better is said to 
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1. The Forcella di Monticella (?), 2,555 m.= 8,383 ft., if 
crossed from the S., must be approached through a lateral 
glen of Val Oten, called Val Saline, whose opening may be 
reached in 14 hr. from Pieve di Cadore. A track starts on 
the left bank of the glen, goes for a short time over to the 
right, but soon returns to ascend the steep slope of the left 
bank. When after 25 min. it turns up the eastern arm of the 
glen, the central branch must be taken. The way lies at first 
in the bed of the torrent itself, afterwards almost exclusively on 
the left bank along the grass slopes of Mte. Monticella, until 
after 1} hr. it becomes necessary to return to the trough of the 
ravine, where late in the season some rather difficult places have 
to be surmounted. In consequence it takes 1} hr. more to 
reach the crest of the central mass of the Marmarole, although 
earlier, before most of the snow has disappeared, it will un- 
doubtedly be possible to advance with greater facility and 
speed. The descent leads nearly due N. into a hollow partly 
filled with snow, and then over a rock-barrier polished by 
glacier action. A small undulating rock-plateau, strewn with 
boulders of every size, and furrowed by numerous funnels and 
dykes, follows. In one of the latter a faintly marked track is 
met after } hr. which soon turns NE. to descend a short 
ravine. On coming after 5 min, to more open ground, where 
the growth of creeping pine increases, the path assumes a 
NW. course, and zigzags steeply down through creeping pine 
and other scrub, with a thick undergrowth of rhododendron 
and bilberry, which, after wet weather, are exceedingly un- 
pleasant to pass through. The torrent, which rises in an 
abundant spring not far off on the E side, is met after 1 hr. 
The path follows its left bank for 5 min., crosses shortly after 
the Anziei, opposite the huts of Stabiziane, reaching the Casa 
di San Marco in } hr. more. It is impossible to descend from 


have taken place at Tai. ‘Al Progresso,’ at Pieve di Cadore, affords 
very fair accommodation. More primitive are the quarters at the 
apothecary’s of Lozzo. The two inns at Auronzo are about equal in 
merit, although Signor Bombassei’s house has the advantage of being 
less noisy than ‘ Alle Grazie,’ which is more frequented by the natives. 
On the Comelico road the inn of San Stefano is well spoken of and 
preferable to the one at Candide. In the Sexten valley the ‘Post’ 
offers the best accommodation, the closer proximity of the ‘ Sextnerbad’ 
to the Fischleinthal not being a sufficient compensation for its rough- 
ness. The ‘Kreutz’ and the ‘ Rose’ at Sexten are also inferior to the 
‘Post.’ The ‘ Innichner Wildbad ’ is rather superior to similar estab- 
lishments in the Dolomites. At Innichen the ‘Ross’ and the ‘ Biir’ 
are both good, 
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the Marmarole into the valley of the Anzici by any other 
route, unless the traveller should cross the ridge to the E. 
into Val Bajon, or pass over to the Meduce,* from which a 
similar track leads down into the Vizza di San Marco. 

2. The Forcella di Froppa(?), 2,650 m.= 8,695 ft. The 
Monte Froppa, when seen from Pieve, rises as a high and 
sharp-pointed cone immediately to the E. of the highest tower 
of the Marmarole, and appears to form one of the numerous 
summits of the central chain. In reality, however, it is only 
connected with the main mass by a narrow ridge, its detached 
structure being more easily distinguishable from the N. Never- 
theless, the inhabitants of the Auronzo valley do not seem to 
know the name of Mte. Froppa, nor that of the Croda di 
Ciastelins, its eastern continuation. They generally give to 
both together the name of Croda di Bajon. From Auronzo 
the way to the pass which crosses the point of junction with 
the Marmarole proper, leads up the left bank of Val di Rin in 
1} hr. to the Prati di Rin. Thence the track continues to 
ascend through the Bosco di Sta. Giustina on the left bank of 
Val Bajon. After 1 hr. 5 min. the course is changed to SW., 
up the right bank of a short lateral branch which brings in 
? hr. to the foot of some rocks at the base of the E. cliff of the 
highest peak of the Marmarole. There facing S., the traveller, 
after a short climb, is landed on a gently sloping snow-field, 
and reaches finally over some débris in 50 min. the summit of 
the pass. On the S. side a steep couloir, the passage of which 
seems to be attended with some difficulty, falls into the highest 
eastern branch of Val Saline. The traveller bound for Pieve, 
instead of descending that valley, will probably find it more 
convenient to cross over the shoulder of the hill on which 
stands the Casera Ageron, and to pass down the Val Vedessana. 

3. The Forcella di Marmarole (?), 2,775 m.=9,105 ft., can 
be reached in 12 min. from the summit of the previous pass by 
moving WNW. up a slope of débris to the southern face of the 
highest peak of the Marmarole. The pass does not cross the 
main ridge, but a lateral one which branches off from it in 


* A determined attack on the S. face of the Meduce through the 
wild glen of Val Federa proved unsuccessful. It was only afterwards 
that I was assured on the authority of a forester of Calalzo, named 
Petrozzi, who has the reputation of being thoroughly acquainted with 
the Marmarole and Antelao districts, that the only way to scale the S. 
side of the Meduce would be at their SW. corner through Val Venodel. 
The man being absent from home, and I unwilling to run the risk of 
another fruitless attempt without the aid of an experienced local guide, 
I could not test the truth of the statement. 
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northern direction. After a glissade down the glacier on the 
W. side, followed by a short walk over débris in NW. direc- 
tion, the descent unites in } hr. with that from the Forcella di 
Monticella, reaching the Anziei at Stabiziane in 1 hr. 20 min. 

4, The Forcella di Saline (?), 2,822 m.=9,259 ft. A short 
climb from the Forcella di Marmarole in S. direction along the 
W. side of the ridge brings in 8 min. again to the crest of the 
main chain at a spot where a furrow leads down into Val 
Saline, which is more easily passable than either of those 
through which the neighbouring passes to the W. and E. must 
be approached from the 8. A little eminence above the pass, 
only 5 métres higher, commands a magnificent view in every 
direction. : 

5A. The Forcella di Peroi, 2,197 m.=7,208 ft., sometimes 
called Forcella di Bajon, leads through the gap between the 
Mte,. Froppa and the Croda di Ciastelins, well seen not only 
from Pieve, but also from the valley of Auronzo. From the 
latter place the way follows that to the Forcella di Froppa for 
2 hrs. 20 min. ; but keeps then due S. instead of turning SW. 
Bending after 50 min. somewhat to the left the traveller reaches 
the gap in 10 min. more, progress during the last hour being 
retarded by the roughness of the ground. The descent goes 
down one of the numerous ravines which cut into the slopes ot 
the upper Val Vedessana. ‘The paths of the charcoal-burners 
which have been cut in every direction add to the difficulty ot 
finding the shortest way to the principal torrent of the valley. 
When it is reached in about 1 hr. the track follows the water- 
course, but crosses and recrosses constantly before it joins, in 
4 hr., the road coming down from Val Oten by which Pieve is 
reached in # hr. more. 

5b. Lhe Forcella di Ruverde, probably a trifle lower than 
the last, lies somewhat more to the NE., and its passage would 
occupy about the same time. But it may be reached about 
thr. sooner by turning, shortly after having quitted the way to 
the Forcella di Froppa, up the slope on the left hand towards a 
conspicuous gap. Probably an equal amount of time will have 
to be added to the descent which takes a more circuitous route, 

assing close to the Casera del Becco, which stands a little 

ie the ridge separating Val Vedessana from Val Langerin. 

6, The Forcella di Ciastelins, 2,295 m.=7,530 ft., is the 
last pass to be mentioned which crosses the rocky crest of the 
Marmarole range. It is reached from the Casera del Becco in 
50 min. by moving nearly due N. up the steep slope of stony 
pasture towards the deepest indentation in the Croda di Ciaste- 
lins. On the N. side of the gap descends a slope of débris at 
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the foot of which on the left hand is a track which leads in 
almost a straight line steeply through the forest, turning only 
to the W. on approaching the Valderino torrent. By crossing 
at once to its right bank, the highest of the meadows at the foot 
of Valderino is reached in 1 hr. 5 min. from the pass. Thence 
the cart-track follows the right bank of the Val di Rin, crosses 
after 20 min. to the left bunk, reaches the Anziei in } hr, and 
Auronzo in 35 min. more. The ridge above the left bank of 
Val Vedessana is crossed by several low passes connecting the 
valley with the glens which carry the drainage of its E. side 
to the Piave. 

7A. The Forcella di Sondi Dove, 1,617 m.=5,305 ft., the 
lowest point of the ridge between Val Vedessana and Val 
Biegga, is reached in 2 hrs. from Pieve di Cadore by proceed~ 
ing to the Ponte di Molina, ascending to Grea, and thence fol- 
lowing a mule-track which winds up the right bank of Val 
Biegga and passes over the Pra di Ronco and Pra di Capo. 
From the pass the track runs eastward along the §. side of the 
Croda di Bagion (generally pronounced Baion), a rocky emi- 
nence of inconsiderable height, but commanding a splendid ° 
view, and comes in } hr. to 

738. The Forcella della Croda di Bagion, 1,730 m.=5,676 ft., 
a broad green saddle on its E. side, connecting Val Vedessana 
with Val Vizza which ascends from Domegge. The track then 
turns N., runs for 8 min. on the side of Val Vedessana, crosses 
at the Prati di Domelle (1,695 m.=5,561 ft.) to the side of 
Val Langerin until it reaches in 12 min. the lowest depression 
in the ridge, 

7c. Lhe Forcella di Langerin(?) 1,555 m,=5,102 ft., whence 
the track leads in 25 min., first on the E., afterwards on the W. 
side of the ridge to the Casera del Becco. Moving from here 
in NE. direction, along the 8. face of the Croda di Ciastelins, 
the traveller reaches in } hr. at its eastern declivity 

8. The Forcella di Palle, 1,827 m.=5,994 ft., over which 
leads a passage from Val Langerin into Valderino. The de- 
scent follows the left bank of the latter valley, crosses, after a 
short time, near a hut to the right bank, and leads in about 
1 hr. to the meadows on the right bank of Val di Rin where it 
joins the track coming down from the Forcella di Ciastelins, by 
which Auronzo is reached in 1 hr. 10 min. 

The way over the Forcella di Palle skirts the W. side of the 
Piano de’ Buoi, an xp green plateau of moderate ex- 
tent, with numerous glens radiating from it in every direction, 
viz., Valderino, Val Salega, Vallazza, Val Sandoles, and seve- 
ral arms of Val Langerin. More or less frequented tracks 
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descend into all these glens; that leading due E. into Val 
Sandoles crosses the edge of the plateau between Col di Lozzo 
and Monte Chiadin at a height of 1,873 m.=6,145 ft. Monte 
Chiadin (1,936 m. = 6,352 ft.), rising between Val Sandoles and 
Vallazza, commands a very extensive view and may be reached 
in 3 hr. from the Forcella di Palle. 

9. The Forcella di Brusau (?), 1,644 m.=5,394 ft. From 
the bridge which crosses the Anziei at Villa Grande of Auronzo 
a broad track ascends on the right bank of Val Salega, though 
at first at a considerable distance from the Socosta torrent. A 
walk of 1 hr. through charming forest scerery, alternating with 
rich sloping pasture, brings to the Casera Valsalega. A few 
steps further on the torrent forks, and the beaten track comes 
toanend. By selecting the W. branch and, when this again 
divides, by following a faintly marked track which runs nearly 
due W. on the ridge between the two arms, the traveller 
reaches in 40 min. the pass on the crest of the ridge which 
separates Val Salega from Valderino. The spot is marked b 
a cross standing near a hut to the S. of Col Brusau. Althou 
there seems to be no obstacle to a direct descent through the 
forest, it will be found more convenient to follow the track 
which runs due §. just below the crest of the ridge on the side 
of Valderino, and after 20 min. to turn down the regular track 
which descends to the Prati di Rin. By continuing the south- 
ern course for 10 min. longer, the traveller comes to the For- 
cella di Palle. 

10. Lhe Pian di Sera, 1,321 m.=4,334 ft., is the saddle 
across which leads a passage from the foot of Val Bajon to the 
upper valley of the Anzici, at the point where Monte Rosiana 
is connected with the principal mass of the Marmarole. From 
the Prati di Rin a track passes over the Gasoni di Rin, and 
there turning W. leads up the left bank of the torrent in } hr. 
to the meadow which drains both towards E. and W. The 
track descends on the right bank of the Val Pian di Sera, and 
crosses, after 25 min., the Anziei near the chilets of Somprade, 
whence Val Buona may be reached in 1 hr. 


VIII.—Tue AnreLAo Group. 

The boundary runs from San Vito over the Forcella Pic- 
cola down Val Oten to Calalzo, and there turning SSW., in 
about 5 hrs. to Pieve di Cadore ; thence more WSW. through 
Tai and Valle to Venas, and gradually bending to NW. 
through Vodo and Borca in 34 hrs. back to San Vito. In con- 
sequence of the peculiar structure of this group, which con- 
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sists of one commanding summit with only short projecting 
ridges, the number of ae passes is naturally small. 

1. The Antelao Pass (?), 2,573 m. =8,442 ft.,is undoubtedly 
the most interesting one. From the Forcella Piccola the way 
ascends in SE. direction, following for a short time the old 
route of the ascent of the Antelao,* descends slightly before 
reaching the glacier, and leads eastward across the tongues of 
the two branches of the Antelao glacier. Then facing S., the 
ascent recommences up the smooth rocks on the E. side of the 
glacier, which are climbed without difficulty except where 
coated with ice. The crest of the ridge is gained in 1} hr. at 
‘the spot where the glacier, which flows both towards Val Oten 
and Val Antelao, forms a little pool. As it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impracticable, to descend the rocks at the foot 
of the left bank of the glacier, the traveller has to cross over 
to the right bank, to traverse the terminal moraine towards its 
left side, and to descend two other steps of the valley until he 
reaches in 1 hr. 20 min. the former Casera Antelao which now, 
however, is only a herdsman’s hut. The way then passes over 
an old lake-bed of considerable length, descends steeply on the 
right bank of Val Antelao, and joins in 3 hr. the track through 
Val Oten, by which Pieve di Cadore may be reached in 14 hr. 

2. The Forcella di Feltrume, 2.378 m.=7,802 ft., leads 
through the gap between the Antelao and its W. buttress, the 


* It is possible to reach the summit of the Antelao by at least three 
different routes. In 1868, on the first day of my acquaintance with 
Santo Siorpaes, who had acted as porter to Mr. Latham and the late 
Lord F. Douglas in 1864, I intended to ascend the Antelao by the 
route discovered by Dr.Grohmann. Santo missing the right way after 
leaving the Forcella Piccola, we turned up the rocks at the wrong 
place and soon became involved in great difficulties. Passing over 
several very awkward and dangerous places, we reached the summit 
only after 54 hours’ uninterrupted climbing from the Forcella Piccola. 
Unwilling to descend by the way we had come up, I insisted, against 
Santo’s protests, and before trying to find Dr. Grohmann’s route, on 
proceeding down the W. branch of the NW. ridge. We thus suc- 
ceeded in discovering the easy route which is now generally used. It 
starts, about 5 min. below the Forcella Piccola, on the San Vito side, 
up the débris which fills the corry enclosed between the two branches 
of the NW. aréte. Near the upper end of this hollow it is easy to scale 
the wall on the W. side by climbing from ledge to ledge until the ridge 
is gained which runs straight up to the highest tower of rock. A cleft 
in the latter leads without difficulty to the summit. Late in the season, 
when the ridge is usually almost bare of snow, 5 hrs. will be sufficient 
to complete the ascent from San Vito. 
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Punta di Feltrume, which caused the great bergfall in 1816. 
About 10 min. above Vodo the road is crossed by a water- 
course called Ru Forada. At that point a woodcutters’ path 
starts in NE. direction up the forest, turning afterwards more 
to the N. After 1 hr., when the track, before approaching the 
rocks, has come to an end, the way quits the forest and ascends 
the steep slope, scantily overgrown with creeping pine, keeping 
near the left bank of a broad ravine filled with débris. This 
is the Rio Secco of the maps, although that name is rarely used 
by the people of the country. The ravine becoming, after 
40 min., gradually narrower, and finally contracting into a steep 
couloir, the ascent leads up the trough of the watercourse. As 
the couloir just below the ridge is blocked up by an enormous 
boulder wedged in between the two walls, it is necessary to 
climb the rocks on the W. side, the crest of the ridge being 
reached in 1 hr. 5 min. On the other side of the pass the way 
leads at first W., then descends a slope of grava in a NW. direc- 
tion, turns, on coming to the rocks at its foot, again to the 
W., until it meets a path which resumes once more the 
NW. direction and falls steeply towards the torrent coming 
down from the Forcella Piccola. Crossing the torrent the 
path follows its right bank, strikes into the track from the For- 
cella Piccola and reaches San Vito in 1} hr. of very fast walk- 
ing. The ascent from this side would probably take not less 
than 3 hrs. 

At the SE. side of the Antelao, between the summit and the 
ridge of the Croda di San Pietro extends an irregular rock- 
plateau covered with scanty pasture which has given its name to 

3a. The Campestrin Pass, 2,160 m,=7,087 ft., connecting 
the Val Antelao with the glens of Ruvinian and Vallesina. 
From the Casera Antelao the way leads SW. up the valley in 
1 hr. to the pass. The descent may be taken either down the 
ridge which separates Vallesina from Val Ruvinian and thence 
into the W. branch of the former, or E. arm of the latter, or 
into the main branch of Val Ruyinian. In the last case the 
way continues for 10 min. nearly due W., turns to the 8. down 
a steep ravine at the foot of which are seen the houses of 
Vinigo, and descends, when the ravine becomes too precipitous, 
on the spur which divides it from the E. arm. Lower down, a 
path is met which crosses over to the right bank, brings in 
1 hr. 5 min. to Vinigo, in 10 min. more to the highroad, and 
thence, in 20 min., to Venas. 

3B. The Cadin da Val, 2,084 m.=6,828 ft., is the name of 
a pass at the head of the Vallesina glen and on the W. side of 
the highest part of the Croda di San Pietro. From the open- 
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ing of the glen, 1 hr.’s walk from Pieve di Cadore, a path 
ascends alternately on the right or left bank in ? hr. to the 
huts of Aoneda. Thence the most direct way leads due N., 
but it seems more convenient to turn after 25 min. to the W., 
to ascend in 20 min. to the ridge between Vallesina and Val 
Ruyinian, and then for ? hr. in NW. direction up its crest 
until the edge of the rocks which overhang the glen of Val- 
lesina is gained. By moving.eastward along this edge, a little 
8. of, wet nearly parallel to, the way over the Campestrin Pass, 
the Cadin da Val is reached in } hr. after a slight descent. 
On the N, side the descent leads in 4 hr. to the Casera 
Antelao. 

4a. The Forcella Mandruzzi, 2,082 m.=6,831 ft., is the 
depression between the two highest peaks of the Croda di San 
Pietro, and connects Val Antelao with*Val Maisima, the E. 
arm of the Vallesina glen. It can be reached in 20 min. from 
the Cadin da Val by moving along the N. or S. face of the 
Croda di San Pietro. A very steep a. descends in zigzags 
into Val Maisama, whilst another leads on the N. side in 
20 min. to the Casera Antelao, Continuing from the pass in 
E. direction, either along the N. or S. face of the rocks, a 
slight descent brings in 20 min. more to 

4B. The Forcella di Mandrini, 2,027 m.=6,651 ft., at the 
E. side of the highest peaks of the Croda di San Pietro. It 
also connects Val Maisama with Val Antelao. By proceeding 
in SE. direction down the ridge which separates Val Maisama 
from Val Paje, the traveller descends in } hr. to its lowest 
depression, 

5. The Forcella di Maisama, 1,770 m.=5,807 ft., across 
which leads a passage from Val Maisama into Val Paje. A 
path runs along the slope in ESE. direction in 12 min. to the 
depression between Col San Dionigi and Monte Tranego, 

6. The Forcella di Nebbiu, 1,680 m.=5,512 ft., at the head 
of the central branch of the Nebbiu glen. A frequented track 
continues eastward along the S. side of Val Paje, wheels round 
the E. slope of Monte Poasioite and descends to Pozzale. But 
the valley of the Pieve may be more quickly reached either by 
moving along the left slope of the Nebbiu glen, round by its ~ 
E. branch, and over the Costazza ridge into a ravine which 
falls down towards Pozzale; or by descending due S. first on 
the left, afterwards on the right bank of the glen in 40 min. to 
the village of Nebbiu, thence taking a path through the fields 
which strikes at Tai into the high road, and brings in } hr. to 
Pieve di Cadore. 
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APPENDIX. 


Having in the summer of 1874 revisited several places of 
the district described in my former paper, I am enabled to 
make the following additions. 


IL.—Tue Capini Grovr. 


4n. The Forcella d’ Onge (?), 2,201 m.=7,221 ft. By pro- 
ceeding from the Forcella di Maraja, which may be roadie in 
1 hr. 35 min. from Val Buona, in NE. direction, the traveller 
without descending much will find a faintly marked footpath 
just above the marshy*meadow near the hut of Le Saline. - It 
soon turns I. to ascend the rocky ridge which separates ‘the 
upper part of Val d’Onge from a short E. branch. By descend- 
ing into it, turning S., and advancing to its head, the summit 
of the pass, forming a broad green saddle, is reached in } hr. 
A steep descent leads down to Stabiziane. — - 

5. The Passo Campoduro, 2,161 m.=7,090 ft., can be 
reached from the Forcella d’Onge in little more than $ hr. by 
passing along the edge of the SE. cliffs of Monte Campoduro, 
and over its highest point (2,238 m.=7,343 ft.). The descent 
leads down a steep grass slope in 20 min. to a casera, where a 
broad track begins, which in 25 min, brings to the carriage’ 
road a little below Somprade, 1 hr. 35 min. above Auronzo. 


Til.—Tue Brrkenxkort-Dreiscuuster Group. 


10. The Steinalbljoch (?), 2,661 m.=8,731 ft., is a pass 
which leads over the ridge between the Gsdéllknoten and 
Dreischusterspitz, at the spot mentioned by Dr. Grohmann in 
his account of the ascent of the latter peak. Proceeding from 
Sexten into the Fischleinthal and up the Weisslahn in 
1 hr. 35 min. to the foot of the ‘ Schusterflecken,’ some small 
patches of pasture lying on the rocks N. of the Weisslahn, the 
traveller reaches the summit of the pass after an ascent of 
1 hr. 5 min. up these rocks. Near the northern precipices of 
the Dreischusterspitz a long slope of débris and a small snow- 
field descend into the corry of the ‘ Hinter Innerfeld’ (N.M.), 
locally called Steinalbl. At its lower end two steep ravines 
lead down to the Innerfeldthal, that to the S. being the most 
convenient one. The floor of the valley is reached in 50 min., 
and 1 hr. 10 min. more bring back to Sentat 
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IV.—THE Porera-NAJARNOLA GROUP. 


I had stated that the Eilferkofel (on the new Ordnance map 
erroneously called Rothwandspitz) appeared from most points 
of observation to be the highest peak of the group, but that 
the map assigned a greater height to another nameless summit 
which ought to have been ees as Monte Popera. A 
renewed attempt to ascend the Eilferkofel was only in so far 
successful that I gained in 1} hr. from the Eilferkofeljoch the 

oint which on a previous occasion had appeared to be the 
Fighest pinnacle, but which the unfavourable weather had then 
prevented us from reaching. My measurements now gave it a 
height of 3,071 m. = 10,076 ft. Although clouds and snow 
did not fail again to make their appearance, yet occasional 

limpses enabled me to see that the snow-covered ridge of 
Rosie Popera was considerably lower, and that between the 
two rose an almost isolated tower which overtopped the peak 
on which I stood by 10 or 12 métres. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to ascertain the possibility of climbing that tower. On 
making, a few days later, an ascent of the Monte Popera itself 
its height was found to be only 3,037 m. = 9,964 ft., although 
the summit exactly agrees with the ga to which the new 
map gives a height of 3,088 métres. It also was evident that 
the isolated tower not only surpasses the Popera by at least 40 
métres, but that it forms part of the mass of the Lilferkofel, 
being separated from the former by a small glacier which 
overhangs the larger one on the E. side of the Eilferkofeljoch. 

The way to the Monte Popera leads from the N. base of the 
Hohlast, which is reached in about 2 hrs. from Sexten, east- 
ward up a slope of scanty pasture to the opening of a corry 
immediately below the SW. precipices of the Eilferkofel. After 
35 min. the traveller turns to the S. in order to pass up a fur- 
row which becomes visible on the face of the rocks opposite to 
the E. side of the Hohlast. On the other side this furrow 
assumes more the character of a broad ledge, which slightly 
slopes down to the foot of another corry on the W. side of 
Monte Popera. By turning SE. to ascend to the upper shelf, 
the tongue of the Popera glacier is reached in } hr. The 
course then goes up the glacier, first eastward, later wheeling 
round to the N., in } hr. to the rocks of the ridge which forms 
the barrier between the Popera glacier and the small hanging 
glacier mentioned above. Zigzagging E. and N. up the rocks, 
the traveller comes to the snowfield which covers the flat sum- 
mit of Monte Popera, when a final turn to the SE. leads in 35 
min. to its highest point. It is perfectly feasible to cross from 
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the Popera glacier (which also may be reached from the For- 
cella di Giralba) to the small hanging glacier, but to effect a 
descent to the lower large glacier seems to be difficult, if at 
all possible. 


V.—TueE Dret ZInNEN-Cot AGNELLO GROUP. 


5.. The Forcella di Cengia.—The rocks at the head of the 
E. branch of Val Cengia, reported to be impassable, proved on 
closer examination to present no serious obstacles. I effected 
a descent into Val Cengia without difficulty by keeping as 
much as possible to the S. side of the rocks, which are covered 
with vegetation in many places. 

9. The Forcella del Val Riva Secca (?), 2,352 m. = 7,717 ft., 
connects, as I had anticipated, the head of Val Riva Secca with 
the upper Val Giralba. It is easily gained from the Forcella 
di Giralba bassa by first moving for 20 min. in NW.., then for 
4 hr. in N. direction, A slope of grava on the N. side of the 
pass quickly turns to the E., but, by continuing northward 
under the rocks on the left hand, a descent can be effected into 
the hollow in which lies the small tarn to the S. of the Forcella 
di Giralba, that pass being reached in # hr. by a slight reascent. 

I will add a few particulars of an attempt to ascend the Col 
Agnello in company with Santo Siorpaes, -which probably 
would have succeeded but for the unfavourable sat ie pre- 
vailing through the greatest part of last summer. Having 
reached the Liimmerbiichel in 2 hrs. 55 min. from Sexten, we 
passed for 7 min. along the W. face of the Col ello, and, 
turning eastward, mounted the slope of rough débris in-8 min. 
to the foot of a ledge which ascends gently in §. direction. 
Following this ledge, and then zigzagging up the rocks, we 
succeeded in iets gp into the cleft which runs up due E. 
to near the summit of the peak. The cleft being almost 
throughout filled with exceedingly hard snow or ice, of t 
steepness, we advanced as much as possible by the rocks in 
order to save the time and labour of step-cutting. When fur- 
ther progress by the rocks became impossible, we returned to 
the snow. After 24 hrs.’ work, having risen about 300 métres 
above the Liimmerbiichel, we were obliged to abandon the 
attempt in consequence of the showers of stones which with 
the advancing day swept the couloir in increasing quantity and 
frequency. It was evident, however, that at a more favour- 
able season, when the danger from falling stones must be 
greatly diminished, it would be possible to reach the upper end 
of the cleft, whence the rocks separating it from the summit 
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seemed to offer no special difficulty. I have recently come 
across a report that about a month after my attempt two 
brothers Innerkofler, of Sexten, had reached the summit by 
such a cleft as I have described ; but whether it was by this, or 
by a similar one on the E. side of the peak, I have been unable 
to ascertain. 

In conclusion, I will mention that a new map of a large por- 
tion of the Dolomites, drawn by P. Ritter von Wiedemann, 
has been published with the first part of the fourth volume of 
the German Alpine Club. The map, as far as the Austrian ter- 
ritory is concerned, is based upon the new military survey, and 
generally has adopted its nomenclature. On the Italian side, 
where the materials were more deficient, it is less correct. 
Although it is undoubtedly capable of improvement in many 
respects, it certainly does not deserve the severe criticisms 
which, even before its appearance, Dr. Kurtz had pronounced 
upon it in the preface to his ‘ Guide to the Dolomites,’ and 
which since its publication he has repeated with greater detail 
in vol. vii. p. 303 of Amthor’s ‘ Alpenfreund.’ The revised 
edition of Dr. Kurtz’s paper, which has now been published as 
a ‘ Guide,’ is a considerable improvement on its original form, 
but it is still by no means free sath errors. On the whole, the 
pedestrian will probably find the guidebook to be less useful 
than von Wiedemann’s map. 


List or Marcues FROM THE GANGES, NEAR MAICHA, TO CHINI; ALSO FROM 
Simza To Curnt, AND FRoM Cain THROUGH TrBeT TO CasHMERE. By 
Wituiam Sivpson, F.R.G.S. Summary of a paper read on the 
subject before the Alpine Club, on April 6, 1875. 


In the‘ Alpine Journal’ of May 1874, is a paper of mine, giving the 
journey from Mussoorie to Gangootree, or the source of the Ganges, 
with the list of marches, and this itinerary is only a continuation of 
the other, both including the principal points of interest in the Alpine 
regions of the NW. of Hindoostan. ; 

It may be mentioned that a march may vary from 10 to 20 miles, 
but they usually average from 12 to 15 miles. 

In vol. iii. of ‘Alpine Journal’ there is a paper by C. M. Smith, 
describing this route as far as the Parung Pass. In the same vol. there 
is a paper by J. F. Cheetham, F.R.G.S., entitled ‘‘The Thibetan Route 
from Simla to Srinagar. Mr. Cheetham went by Lahoul and the 
Bara Lacha Pass ; otherwise his route is the same as this itin . Invol. 
iv. of ‘ Alpine Journal’ is a paper called ‘ Trips in the Ticinayan by 
Captain J. R. Oliver, who went from Simla to Chini, and returned over 
the Roopin Pass. In the same vol. is a paper on ‘The Sooroo Route 
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from Leh to Cashmere,’ by F. D. Brocklehurst. Mr. Brocklehurst 
went as far as the Pang Kung lake, on the east of the Indus, but his 
paper does not describe that part of this journey. These may be con- 
sulted for further details. 


GANGES TO 

. Hilga. 

. Tewaree. 

. Barsoo. 

: Rome Diara Pass, 10,000 ft. high, in this march. 

. Ooncha Pass. 19,500 ft. high. 

. Nisnee. 

Karsalee, This is the village nearest to Jumnootree, or the 
source of the Jumna, and about 10 or 12 miles from the 
glacier. 


OIRO Powe 


KARSALEE TO 
. Foot of Manji Kanta Ghatée. Fine view of the Jumnootree 
peaks, called the Someri Parbet, or Bunderpuch. ‘Two peaks 
are visible, but in reality there are four, and a lake between, 
in which, according to the Ramayana, Hunooman came from 
Ceylon to extinguish the fire on his tail. On this march is 
the Manji Kanta Pass, 13,500 ft. 

2, Camp in the forest on other side of the Ghatée.” 

38. Tonse valley. 

3 > \ Nishera Ghatée, 11,000 ft, on this march. 

6. Kooar. The coolies in this region do not measure distance by 
‘cos’ (miles), but by ‘ choories,’ or so many smokes, because 
they take a smoke at each rest. They do not use pipes, but 
make ahole in the ground, and another hole connected with it, 
by which they suck through the smoke. 

7. Jacko. This is the last village before crossing the Roopin Pass. 


— 


The stream is a tributary of the Tonse, which again falls into ~ 


the Jumna. The Roopin Pass is said to be 15,000 ft. high. 

8. Sohroo, foot of Roopin Pass. The valley where you camp is 
very fine. There is a grand waterfall of three steps at the end 
coming from the snow, and a beautiful cascade on the south 
side. Cross the stream on a ‘snow bridge.’ 

9. Noora Basso. No village. 

10, Sangla, in the Buspa Valley. The Buspa stream is a tributary 
of the Sutlej. : 

11. Barung. On the Sutlej. Barung Ghatée, 12,000 ft. Fine 
forest of deodar-trees on the latter half of this march. 

12. Chini. Cross the Sutlej at Poarée on a ‘ joola,’ or rope bridge, 
and ascend right bank to Cotée, a village near Chini, and join 
the direct route from Simla to Tibet, 


As travellers who start for Tibet and Cashmere generally begin at 
Simla, a list of the marches from that place to Chini is here given :-- 
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Sita To 

« Phagoo. 

. Theog. 

- Mutteana. 

- Nagkunda. Splendid view of Sutlej Valley and snowy range in 
the distance. The route into Tibet by Kooloo, Lahoul, and 
the Barra Lacha Pass, branches off at Nagkunda, joining 
the other route between the Salt Lake and the Tunglung Pass. 

5. Bagee. 

6. Kundrella. 

7. Soongree. 

8. Bowlee. 

9 

0 

1 


mm CON 


. Nogree. 

. Darhin Ghatée. 

- Serhan. From this the road is by the Sutlej Valley as far as 
the Werang Pass between Punghi and Leepee. 

12. Tranda. 

13. Natchore. Pass the Sutlej on this march by a bridge at Wang- 

too, from which a valley leads up to the Baboo Pass, and the 
Mani Pass, which is a difficult but a short route to Tibet, join- 
ing the route described at Dunkur on the Spiti River. Ibex 
on this pass. 

14. Chergaon, 

15. Meroo. The scenery about Rogi, on the march from Meroo to 

Chini, is particularly fine. 

16. Chini. 

The Hindostan and Tibet road begins at Kalki on the plains at the 
foot of the hills, and passes by Simla and on to Chini, where it ends, 
beyond which there is nothing but the old native road. Some tra- 
vellers take the old road from Nagkunda to Serahan, to see the town of 
Rampore, noted for its ‘ Chuddurs,’ on the Sutlej. 

At Chini there is a bungalow, now used by travellers, built by 

_Lord Dalhousie, who used to stay at that place, as it is free from the 
heavy rains of Simla. The grand view of snow-peaks on the south side 
of the Sutlej is also another attraction. Grapes are cultivated in the 
villages at this place. During the rainy season some slight showers 
fall, so that trees are plentiful and grasses and flowers abundant; but 
when the traveller passes the Werang Ghatée, on the second march 
beyond, all becomes changed. From the absence of moisture the 
whole of Ladak is like a desert, and not much different in colour from 
a sheet of brown paper. It is curious to note that along with this new 
vegetable condition -we have the change from Hindooism to Buddhism, 
or at least the form of it now taught by the Lamas of Tibet, whose 
monasteries, with monks and nuns, are one of the points which in- 
terest travellers. 


CHINI TO 
1. Punghi. 
2. Jungra. Stream on this march called Keskong. There is 


} 
| 
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camping ground, but no village at Jungra, on south side of 
Werang Ghatée. 


. Leepee. Asrung Valley leads up from Leepee to Mani Pass. Ibex 


to be found on this route. Werang Pass, or Orung Ghatée, 
13,000 ft. 


4. Tapung. Lebrung and Kanum are villages near to this. 

5. Soonum. Monasteries and large prayer-wheels may be seen 
here. Some of the wheels propelled by water. 

6. Hango. Hangola Ghatée on this march. 

7. Nacko. ‘The village of Leo is on this march, and the Spiti River 
is crossed on a wooden bridge. 

8. Chango. Recross Spiti River to Shalkur. 

9. Shalkur. 

10. Soomera. On part of this march the Spiti River is the boundary 


it. 
12. 
13. 


of Chinese territory. 

Lara. Cross Spiti River on a joola. 

Poch. 

Dunker. The routes by Baboo and Mani Passes lead to this 
point. 


14. Kasa. 


15. 


16. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


. 25. 


Keewar or Keebur. As there are no villages between this and 
Ghia, that is eight marches, coolies and supplies have to be 
taken here. Yaks are used to carry the loads in this region ; 
the Yak carries about as much as three men. 

Parung-law, or Parung Pass. 19,000 ft. Some rain to-da 
and yesterday. Camp close to the glacier. Some snow fe 
during the night, 4th July, 1861, and some on the morning as 
we started. 


. Palung Palda. 
. T'choo-Moreri. Sixteen miles long, and level of lake 15,000 ft. 


above the sea. 
Korzook. Monastery, and a few families in tent. 


. Poga. Sulphur and borax mines. : 
. Thogji-Chanmo, or Tsho-Kar, ‘The White Lake,’ or the Salt 


Lake. The marks of an old beach line may be seen. Shells 
of the Lymnea Auricularia may be found in this old beach, 
150 ft. above present level. The plains about the Salt Lake 
are a good station for the Kyang, or wild horse. By Pallas 
it was named the Lquus Hemionus, and by Moorcroft the 
Equus Kyang. 

Foot of Tung-lung Pass. Thunder and heavy rain and hail- 
storm to-day. Rain being exceptional in Tibet, the fact is 
worth noting in this itinerary. Tung-lung Pass 18,000 feet. 

Ghia. Ghia is on a stream leading to the Indus. Prayer-wheels 
propelled by water-mills may be seen at this place. 

Miroo. The stream from Tung-lung Pass runs by Ghia and 
Miroo; at Obshee on this march it joins the Indus, and the 
remainder of the route to Leh is on the left bank of that river. 

Marsilla or Marsilung. Monastery of Hemis. Route to 
Pang-Kung Lake or Tchoo Pang-Kung leaves the Indus at 
this place. 
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26. Tchoohot or Gholab Bagh. 

27. Leh. This is the capital of Little Tibet. A native rajah used 
to live here, but the country was conquered by the Sikhs 
under Runjit Singh, and the old palace is now deserted. The 
route to the Kara Korum Mountains and Yarkund goes NE. 
from Leh. 

28. Basgo. 

29. Hemis. 

30, Kalsi. From Leh to Kalsi the road is along the line of the 
Indus, but here it leaves the river and goes more nearly due 
west. 

$1. Lama Yuru. Large Buddhist monastery at this place. 

82. Karboo. 

33. Shergool: 

84. Kargyl. Mer and Ser Peaks, also called Noon and Koon, and 
the Rajah Huy, or Dark Peak; and the Dun Huy, or White 
Peak 


35. Tashgaum, 

36. Dras or Duras. Bul-tul Pass, Bul-tul, or Bul Lake, and source 
of the Dras River, gives the name to the pass. Here the road 
descends into the Scinde Valley, a portion of Cashmere. A 
long march, or rather tivo Mn in one, of about 24 miles. 

37. Sonamurg. " 

38. Ghoond. 38. Ghootley Bagh. 39, Srinuggur. Capital of 
Cashmere, 


When crossing the Manji Kanta Pass, which, being on the moist side 
of the Himalayan range, had a great quantity of snow, and being 
nearly the While march upon it, I got an attack of ‘snow blindness.’ 
Most of our coolies had the same. It was not till during the night 
that the eyes felt anything wrong, and by constant bathing in cold 
water the effect went off during the next day. When lately in Califor- 
nia I was told of a cure, or rather preventive, for snow blindness. 
The man who told me of it said that one morning he met a friend 
coming into the village where he was at the time, and as he seemed to 
have two black eyes, he hailed him by an enquiry as to who he had 
been fighting with, but the reply was that the eyes were all right, and 
that he had just come in from the snow, and this was his mode of 
keeping his eyes from snow blindness. His plan was to use paint or a 
bit of burnt stick or cork, and blacken all round the eyes for half an 
inch. I heard this confirmed from other sources, and that it was prac- 
tised by the old trackers who had to travel over the snow in the winter 
time, and that they learned it from the old employés of the Hudson 
Bay Company, who must have had considerable experience. * It seems 
a very simple remedy, and it is to be hoped it may be tried by mem- 
bers of the A. C., so that its preventive powers may be reported upon 
for the benefit of all Alpine explorers.* 


* This preservative has long been known to Tyrolese chamois-hunters. It is 
tolerably efficient when no’other means are at hand, but even the peasants now 
~prefer coloured spectacles.—Epiror, 2 £N9 : 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


Monte Laste.—Sertemper 23, 1874.—Mr. M. Holzmann sends the 
following note :—Following the cart-track which leads from Cimolais 
up the right bank of the Cimolina we turned after 35 minutes to the 
left to enter Val del Campol. A very rough track begins in the 
bed of the torrent, soon changes into a narrow footpath on the right 
bank, and crosses after a short time to the left bank, where it rises 
rather rapidly. Another footpath mounts steeply on the right bank 
to the pastures on the east slope of Monte Duranno. The path on 
the left bank on reaching some grass slopes becomes less distinct. By 
keeping the direction nearly due N. we passed after 1 hour 10 mins. 
over some rocks to enter a thicket of half-burnt creeping pine, crossed 
after } hour the bed of débris of the principal watercourse, and ascended 
on its right bank a less thickly overgrown slope, bearing a little N. of 
NW. After 1 hour, after having climbed a short rocky furrow, we 
turned NE. and moved on the SE. side of the ridge which connects 
the Duranno with Monte Laste just below its crest in 20 mins. towards 
a gap close to the S., the base of Mte. Laste, the Forcella di Campol, 
1,560 métres above Cimolais, whence it is possible to descend into the 
SE. branch of Val Montina by following some ledges along the W. slope 
of Mte. Laste. Although it did not seem impossible to ascend a couloir 
which leads straight up to the final slope of Mte. Laste, we turned SE. 
and went in 5 min. up to a projecting buttress above which rises to E. 
a wall of rock of great steepness which offers less difficulty than might 
be expected, as the dolomite is here unusually sound, every ledge, even 
if only half an inch broad, affording perfectly safe hold to hand and foot. 
Having climbed the wall in 4 hour we came to a slope of débris on the 
S. side of the summit. By keeping close to the rocks on our left hand, 
and thus wheeling rapidly round to the N. and W., we ascended the 
slope and gained in 15 min. the top of the rocks. There facing N. we 
walked over débris in 10 min. up to the summit of Mte. Laste, 1,977 
métres above Cimolais, considerably higher than the Mte. Duranno. 
It commands a very fine view including a large extent of the Adriatic, 
almost the whole dolomite district, great part of the Tauern ran 
&c., &e. Having returned to the top of the rocks from which in the 
ascent we had at last moved, we faced E. and came in 10 min. from the 
summit to a gap between the latter apd a secondary peak on its S. side, 
the Yorcella del Mte. Laste, 222 métres below the summit. Thence we 
descended a couloir which falls into a SW. branch of Val Frassini, taking 
to the rocks on its right bank when the couloir itself did not allow of 
further progress. These rocks, especially when seen from below, look as 
smooth as a slate-covered roof of hopeless steepness, but they are quite 
easy, the slabs overlapping in the wrong way and being as sound as the 

‘rocks of the SW. base of the summit. After 1 hour, on reaching the 
growth of creeping pine we held more to the S. side of the slope, but when 
we approached the lower precipices, we thought it preferable to cross over 
to the N. wall of rock, close to which we found a faintly marked foot- 
path which led us to the foot of those precipices. Thence following a 
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path on the right bank of the torrent bed we soon fell into the track 
which comes down from the northern and principal branch of Val 
Frassini, shortly after also into that descending from Val 5. Maria, 
entered after 1 hour 20 min. the valley of the Cimolina, and returned 
in 14 hours to Cimolais. (Guide, Santo Siorpaes.) 

THe Granp Cousin From THE Cot pu Sonapon.—Mr. Durnford, with 
Daniel Ballay of Bourg St. Pierre and Anton Ritz, left Bourg St. 
Pierre on the afternoon of August 27, and after 24 hrs. of easy walk- 
ing up the Valsorey, reached a spot upon the rocks a short distance 
below the couloir on the Sonadon route, where the party encamped for 
the night in the open, no shelter being available. At 4.30 on the 28th, 
they started in misty and threatening weather, and pursued the ordi- 
nary Sonadon route till within a short distance of the col, when they 
turned to the left and halted for breakfast at 6, at the foot of the 
rocks. At 6.80 they proceeded at once to attack the rocky face of the 
mountain, and after about an hour's climbing over steep but not diffi- 
cult crags reached an aréte, the SE. face of which overhangs the 
deeply indented cleft which here runs up into the mountain from 
the NW. side of the col. It became here necessary to cut steps 
for some distance up an extremely steep ice slope, till another stretch 
of rocks was reached. These turned out to be very rotten, and great 
care was required to avoid detaching the most solid-looking pillars, one 
of which, dislodged by Ballay, did actually fall upon the rope, and al- 
most severed it. After passing these rocks the weather became worse, 
and for the rest of the day was a mixture of snow and sleet. Another 
half hour’s step-cutting up a still steeper ice slope landed the party on 
the more gradual snow ridges which lead to the peak, which was 
reached at 10.5, and almost as quickly left, there being no view and 
the wind intensely cold. The descent was made by the ordinary route 
and the Col de ja Maison Blanche to Bourg St. Pierre, which was 
reached at 4.30, the whole expedition lasting 12 hrs. including halts. 
Owing to the weather these were less demanded than would have been 
the case on a hot day. The’expedition is strongly recommended as 
by far the best route for the ascent of the Grand Combin. Mr. Durn- 
ford tried the mountain in 1873 fromthe col itself, but was stopped 
by the formidable wall of rocks a few hundred feet below the summit, 
which forms so conspicuous an object in the views of the mountain as 
seen from the Valpelline and Val d’ Aosta; but from this point the 
view was as good on all sides but the N. as from the summit. In 1874, 
of course, there was, owing to the weather, no view. Probably from 
no point do the Graian Alps, especially the Grivola, and the rich 
middle distance of the valley and town of Aosta, look so well. 

Daniel Ballay had not heard of Herr Isler’s ascent of 1873, and 
maintained that this was the first ascent from the Sonadon; but from 
the account published in the ‘ Jahrbuch’ there seems no reason to 
doubt that the Swiss climber attained the summit. It is, however, to 
be remarked, that he states that he was unable to find any relics of 
former ascents, whereas on the highest peak there certainly is a bottle 
containing the cards of travellers for many years back. The route 
taken by Herr Isler was much longer, as he, for some unexplained 
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reason, started from a point at the head of the Val de Bagnes, and was 
so late in the day that the rocks were considered unsafe, and the 
ascent was made to the left of the route taken by Mr. Durnford’s party, 
and apparently upon the snow and ice the greater part of the way, so 
that the summit was not reached till 2 p.m., and the col, in the descent, 
till 6 p.m. 

The expedition might very well be made from the Valsorey chalets 
if a night under cover is preferred. 

Tue Grosse WinvGeL_Lte.—During a short visit to the Maderaner- 
thal last summer I ascended the Grosse Windgelle (August 21) witha ~ 
view of settling approximately some doubts as to the comparative 
height of the two peaks of the mountain, the depth of the cleft be- 
tween them, and the absolute height of the mountain itself. 
were (1) my own statements in the ‘Alpine Journal,’ No, 43, that 
the distance between the peaks was not 30 yards and the depth of the 
cleft not 50 feet; (2) the assertion of H. P. Thomas, Esq., who 
ascended the mountain last year, that the peak not yet ascended was 
50 feet higher than the other; and (3) the opinion expressed by Messrs. 
Moore and Walker, viewing the Grosse Windgelle from the O 
stock, that the latter mountain had been much underrated and was 
nearly equal in height to the former. Messrs. Noon, Bode, Thomas, 
and Morshead joined in the expedition. We had Albin Baumann for 
first guide, Joseph Gnos for second, and further took a porter who 
carried a ladder 15 feet long, with a view to ascend the second peak. 
I found the ascent more difficult than in July 1866, as there was much 
less snow, and we had to cut steps for the last 200 or 800 feet. The 
ladder was found unavailable for its intended purpose, but served to 
shorten the ascent over a crevassed part of the Stiiffel glacier. We all 
agreed (L) that the depth of the cleft was between 100 and 150 feet, and 
the distance between the peaks from 70 to 100 yards; (2) that the 
peaks were as nearly as possible of the same height. Sitting on the 
first peak I could see over the other the pyramid of the Weisshorn for 
a depth of several thousand feet. [I also learned from J. M. ‘Trésch, 
who made the first ascent, that Herr Hoffman used a level without de- 
tecting any appreciable difference between them.] (3) that the 
Oberalpstock looked higher tHan the Grosse Windgelle by all the 462 
feet extra given to it by the Federal Survey. An aneroid observation, 
however, gave the mountain a height of 10,665 feet, 200 feet above 
the F.S. But the instrument is by no means reliable. 

Looking at the Oberalpstock from the Grosse Windgelle we thought 
that the northern peak might certainly be reached from the Regen- 
stalden Firn, but that it would not be possible to cross the depression 
between that and the highest summit. 

The route by the W. side of the icefall of the Brunni glacier, avoid- 
ing the cireuit round its head, and shortening the ascent of the 
Oberalpstock by nearly two hours, has been followed several times, 
but the bergschrund seems likely to present difficulties late in the season. 

I found the guide Joseph Maria Trésch, the elder (of Silenen), who 
was reported to be suffering from rheumatism both in 1872 and 1874, 
looking very well and in apparently good health. He expressed him- 
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self equal to any of the ascents in the Maderanerthal. He took me up 
the Schlossberg (10,338), which lies directly N. of the Gross Spanort 
and §.W. of the Surenen EcR. We left Altorf August 25 and slept at 
the Blacken Alp (5,833). We started next morning at 5, reached the 
top at 8.45, after an ascent free from difficulty though in parts re- 
quiring care. We remained on the top an hour and reached the 
chalet at 12.30. Here we rested an hour and started for Altorf, 
which we reached at 6.30 p.w. It was a moonlight evening, and 
Trisch continued his journey to Amsteg and up the Maderanerthal to 
his house at Waldibalm. Thus his day’s work comprised ascents 
amounting to very nearly 9,000 feet and descents amounting to 10,500 
feet. There is evidently plenty of good stuff in him yet, and I should 
be glad to hear of visitors to the Maderanerthal asking for him and not 
allowing themselves to be put off by the representations of the land- 
lord or guides as to the infirm state of his health. He is a man of the 
utmost modesty as well as courage, and though long the best guide in 
the Maderanerthal, and having made more expeditions than any guide 
there except his friend and comrade Z’graggen, he has steadfastly re- 
fused to have a recommendation book. ‘The ascents he has made 
range over a F mae of more than thirty years, and it is my intention to 
draw up a formal statement of them, as far as possible in a neatly 
bound note-book and forward it to him. I should feel much obliged 
if any member of’ the Club who has employed him would send me a 
statement of the expedition in the ordinary form, and I would have it 
enclosed or bound up in the book. 

When visiting the Hufi glacier I found it had retreated very con- 
siderably. This retrogression has, it seems, been going on for three 
years. Professor A. Heim states in vol. ix. of the Swiss Jahrbuch, 
that during the 26 months between August 1871 and November 1873 
the glacier retreated 486 feet. This continued in winter as well as in 
summer. Between November 3, 1871, and May 28, 1872, it retreated 
30 feet ; between November 24, 1872, and May 25, 1873, no less than 
110 feet. In the 19 days following May 28, 1872, it advanced 1 foot, 
but in the following 39 days it retreated 77 feet. (N.B. Swiss 
measure. )—Joun Sowerby. i 

THE GLETSCHER-GARTEN AT Luzern.—We have received a series of 
photographs of the so-called ‘ Gletscher-garten’ at Luzern. It appears 
that Mr. Troller, a wine merchant, was about to construct a cellar near 
the Lion Monument, when the workmen came upon the singular traces 
of glacier action which have since been laid bare. We quote from the 
English translation of a description of the garden, by a local physician :— 
‘Nearly all over the rising rocks you may observe polished surfaces 
and furrows running from south to north, both being produced by the 
motion of the glacier. When a thin stratum of débris, scarcely three 
feet deep, had been removed, there appeared strata of débris, consist- 
ing of granite, gneiss, erratic blocks, from the St. Gothard, of blue-black 
mountain limestone from the Axenberg chain, of nummulite limestone 
abounding with petrifactions and mixed with small rock crystals and 
sandstones containing small fish teeth. After the surface of the rock 
had been cleared there appeared more or less rounded hollows in 
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which the larger blocks lay bedded in damp clayey rubbish. After 
being emptied, they were found to be elegant giants’ cauldrons, with 
smooth sides and spiral windings, At the bottom of them were found 
the roundish grindstones which had performed tbe excavation.’ 

A collection of objects from a lake village, discovered in the Lake of 
Baldegg, 12 miles north of Luzern, is also placed in the garden. 

Sprixne Ascents.—Despite the very heavy winter snowfalls in many 
parts of the Alps, the splendid settled weather of April and May led to 
an unusually early commencement of the Alpine season. Mont Blane 
was ascended by Mr. ‘I’. 8S. Kennedy on the 18th May. But the Italians 
are entitled to the honours of this spring campaign. Signor J. Corona 
began with an ascent of the Grand Tournalin, with the guides J. 
Carrel and J. J. Maquignaz, in Val Tournanche, early in February. 
The whole party are described as suffering more or less from the rari 
of the air! The thermometer during the descent marked 24 degrees 
below zero Centigrade. 

On the 16th April Signor Corona ascended from Cogne the Point de 
la Tersiva, and on the 21st the Grivola. The ascent occupied 11 
hours from the upper chalets of the Pousset. . Corona’s description 
of the final climb is quoted :— 

‘ Jusqu‘ici point de difficultés, mais elles commencent en montant le 
rocher ; on glissait—i chaque pas—ai cause de la neige et de la glace—il 
fallait se tirer lentement en haut par la corde, qui était tenue par les 
guides ou liée autour des rochers. Que de fatigues et que de dangers! 
Seulement celui qui connait la Grivola pour l’avoir montée en été, 
peut comprendre nos efforts et notre courage ou mieux notre audace. 

. Mes deux guides se tinrent & la hauteur de leur renommée et 
firent vraiment des miracles de force et d’intelligence, et leur prudence 
ne nous a jamais abandonné. C’cst 4 deux heures que nous arrivimes 
sur la pointe. Quelle vue! . . . En deux heures et demie, nous 
laissant toujours glisser avec la corde,*nous descendimes au glacier, 
et, avec un sentiment 4 la fois d’horreur et d’admiration, nous re- 
gardames encore la route presqu’aérienne que nous venions de faire sans 
accident.’ 

On the 12th May Signor Corona, accompanied by S. Santelli, 
and with, as guides, the brothers Maquignaz, S. A. Carrel, and Luc 
Meynet (known to all Mr. Whymper’s readers), ascended the Matter- 
horn from Breil: This expedition carried, despite the amount of snow 
and ice, to a successful close, is one of the most daring on record. 
Signor Corona strongly recommends that the present cabin should be 
abandoned, and a new and more convenient one erected near the foot of 
‘the Tower.’ He carefully examined the ropes on the Italian side of the 
mountain, and reports, as a whole, favourably of their condition. The 
unsafe ones are about to be replaced. On the 10th June S. Corona 
made the first ascent of one of the peaks of the Jumeaux between 
Breil and the Valpelline. Starting at 1 a.m. the party reached at 
9.30 a.m. the Becca di Guin after a climb described asa * good copy of the 
Cervin.’ Thence the way to the Jumeaux lay along a ridge covered by 
an enormous cornice of snow and ice, which offered great difficulties. 
The peak reached was named the Punta Sella, after the founder of the 
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Italian Alpine Club, to whom S. Corona owes his introduction to 
mountaineering. 

Metcuior ANDEREGG AS A Scutpror.—In the Dudley Gallery another 
small statuette, by M. Anderegg, is now on view. ‘The likeness is suf- 
- ficiently well preserved to enable most frequenters of the Alpine Club 
to recognise the subject—one of his old English friends and employers. 
The work we are afraid cannot be considered much of an advance on 
his first production. The texture of the clothes is less firmly given, 
and the whole figure, though in an easy attitude, is somewhat lifeless. 
Considering, however, the general level and the evil traditions of ordinary 
Swiss wood-carving, Melchior’s work deserves great praise; and itis to 
be hoped that more of his friends will follow Mr. Schiitz-Wilson’s ex- 
cellent example and provide employment for their guide in the long 
leisure hours of an Alpine winter. 

Sunris—E From THE Piane p’ARoLLAW~—On Wednesday, August 12, 
1874, Mr. W. B. Rickman left the inn at Arolla at 5 p.m., accom- 
panied by Jean Viguier (the tailor of Evolena) as a porter, and 
reaching the Pas des Chevres at 7, passed the early hours of the 
night in a small cave on the right of the lower portion of the ‘ pas.’ 
Starting at 11.0 p.x., they attained the highest point of the Pigne 
d’Arolla at about 3.0 a.m., and there saw the sun rise. The effect was 
most grand ; the snow peaks changing colour several times, while the 
valleys remained in darkness. As it is seldom that a sunrise from so 
great a height, 12,400 ft., can be seen with so little difficulty, the ascent 
may be expected to become a usual thing in the Val d’Hérens. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
A MODERN MUNCHAUSEN.* 


In April last a Captain Lawson put forth a book professing to give 
an account of travels in New Guinea, and describing amongst other 
marvels the discovery and partial ascent of a mountain 32,783 feet in 
height—that is, considerably the highest yet measured. Such a discovery, 
if genuine, would have called for immediate notice in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ But the details of the supposed ascent given by the author 
were so obviously absurd and impossible that it did not occur to us 
that his work could be either intended or taken as other than rather 
a poor joke—an English imitation of Monsieur J. Verne’s popular 
romances. 

But, unfortunately for the credit of English reviewers, writers have 
been found ready to swallow entire the meal offered them, including 
that very large morsel, Mount Hercules, and to describe the book as 
‘the most valuable contribution to the literature of travel that has 


* Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea, ‘By Captaia A. J. Lawson. Chap- 
man & Hall, 1875, 
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papeared for years.’ elon ogeoey also for the credit of English 
travellers, Captain Lawson has in the ‘ Atheneum’ solemnly declared 
that he wishes his statements to be criticised seriously. 

Under these circumstances it is our duty to expose the absurd cha- 
racter of the narrative in so far as it concerns the Alpine Club. The 
geography and natural history of the book we leave to other and more 
competent critics, who will, we trust, do for them what we shall do for 
the mountain-climbing. 

We should mention that the volume is ornamented with a frontis- 
piece of ‘Mount Hercules.’ It here appears exactly to resemble the 
other great mountains of the world, as represented in the table illus- 
trating their comparative heights in the corner of the first plate in our 
atlases. Even the parallel lines marking each interval of 5000 ft. are 
preserved in a slightly modified form as belts of cloud. 

In describing his partial ascent of this wonderful peak, Captain Lawson 
states (p. 155), that starting with a native named Aboo, four feet 
three inches in height, ‘soon after 4 o’clock’ from a bivouse below 
2,000 feet, he reached by 9 a.st. a height of 14,000 feet, and by 1 p.m 
25,814 feet above the sea,—that is, he ascended over 12,000 feet in the’ 
first five hours, and over 11,300 feet (including a halt) in the next 
four. This feat was accomplished by men laden with ‘arms and 
blankets’ over ground where ‘coarse grass impeded progress,’ over 
rocks ‘dangerously slippery,’ up ‘an almost perpendicular face,’ where 
masses of the rock gave way and some ugly falls were received, ‘ walk- 
ing and in some places crawling over frozen snow of unsearchable 
depth,’ and despite extreme suffering from the rarity of the air at an 
elevation higher than had ever before been reached, unless by aeronauts. 

It must be added that, when challenged by Mr. Pratt-Barlow, the 
author declined to answer any questions concerning this extraordinary 
ascent, and it must therefore be assumed that he has no explanations to 
offer. 

Mont Blanc is 12,886 feet above Chamonix; the Dom 10,195 feet 
above Randa. Both ascents are easy and little broken by level ground, 
so that height can be quickly gained. Both have been made by the 
fastest walkers in England and Switzerland, The time taken in one 
case was 8, in the other 7 hours. Comparing this with Captain Law- 
son’s New Guinea performance, we find that, despite their numerous 
disadvantages, our traveller and his 4-feet-3-inches attendant doubled 
the best pace ever attained amongst European mountains. : 

It seems to us inexplicable that publishers should have been found to 
offer, or readers to receive, a book containing such arrant and obvious 
nonsense as a serious and genuine work of.travel. It is much more 
astonishing to find after three months, and the correspondence in the 
‘ Atheneum’ already referred to, ‘Wanderings in New Guinea’ still 
put forward in the same character. Whatever we may think of the 
propriety and fairness to the public of such a course, it has at least one 
advantage. ‘The critics who are condemned to see quoted again and 
again their hasty vouchers to Captain Lawson’s veracity, may learn a 
lesson of caution not unneedéd in these days, when to paraphrase a pre- 
face in such a way as to make nonsense of its contents, and show utter 
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ignorance not only of the particular work supposed to be under notice, 
but of the subject dealt with, is considered—at least by a large portion 
of our daily press—fair and creditable reviewing. 


MR. SCHUTZ-WILSON’S ALPINE PAPERS.* 


Mr. Schiitz-Wilson evidently heartily enjoys, as a good Alpine Club- 
man ought, his summers in Switzerland. He is also anxious, like a good 
Positivist, to distribute his happiness amongst others. If he has not 
ascended new peaks or discovered new haunts for mountain lovers, he 
has done what he could in endeavouring to popularise old ones. His 
accounts of an ascent of Monte Rosa and a bivouac on the side of the 
Dom will give outsiders a clearer conception of a ‘great expedition,’ 
as it appears to an impressionable mind, than most of the papers pub- 
lished in this Journal. Some of our greatest climbers are, as writers, 
apt to deal with the most wonderful features of the Alps from a purely 
practical point of view. For example, wherever there is sufficient 
foothold above a precipice they ignore it. In consequence the general 
picture of the mountains reflected in these pages is, at least to the 
general public, a tame one. } 

Besides the two expeditions already referred to, the volumes before 
us describe ascents of the Jungfrau, the Balmhorn—where the author 
met with a provoking accident—and Mont Blanc, where he accom- 
plished a feat rare, if not unparalleled—that of distinguishing ‘ the 
Mediterranean, a dim blue streak melting into tender haze of distance.’ 

Alpine writers so frequently compile their journals in the manner of 
a log that we are unwilling to speak harshly of any attempt to write of 
peaks and passes in a more lively and romantic strain. The present 
author stands in no need of a flowing style, but his papers would be a 
great deal improved by a little more self-restraint. 

In one place we find sketched with well-deserved bitterness a par- 
ticular type of traveller: ‘Scrowger is a muscular phenomenon and a 
mental dwarf—his main object is, to quote his own slang (slang applied 
to God’s Alps!) to “bag a peak;”f and his scarcely secondary 
aim is to complete his ascent and descent in the fewest possible num- 
ber of hours. He is silent when not surly. He has no ideas. The 
mountains are not connected in his mind with wonder, awe, delight. 
“His ascents are not adulterated by wit, geniality, poetry.’ Excess 
begets excess. ‘Through just horror of this Alpine Philistine and his 
ways, Mr, Schiitz~Wilson has been led to ‘adulterate’ his writing 
with, to our taste, a trifle too much of all these three ingredients. 
The modern author despises classical rules. Mr. Schiitz~Wilson, 
as the genius of culture and science—the interpreter, as he tells us 


* Philip Mannington and Hisleben, by H. Schiitz-Wilson. Tinsley Brothers. 
Studies and Romances, by H. Schiitz-Wilson. King & Co. 

+ Mr. Schiitz-Wilson might have quoted a far worse instance of ‘ Alpine slang.’ 
We know of a climber who was heard to boast. that he always‘ spitzed his col” 
by which he is believed to have meant ‘ combined a peak with a pass,’ 
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somewhere, of souls that have felt with Goethe and understood with 

dall—flashes his glittering darts over the snowy mountain tops. 
But he has forgotten that even the God of Day did not always stretch 
his bow. 

On one point we must speak severely. Initials to represent mem- 
bers of a party are at all times fatiguing in books of travel. An 
Alpine joke isa very peculiar product, apt to lose its flavour when 
brought down below 10,000 feet. In these books jokes and initials are 
combined. Mr. Schiitz-Wilson prefers to introduce his companions to 
us under a series of nicknames or aliases similar to those used at home 
among the criminal classes. ‘These are throughout the book repre- 
sented by complicated alphabetical arrangements, such as the G. L. P., 
or the G. L, F., interesting to children learning their alphabet, but 
intolerable to readers of more mature years. 

Mr. Schiitz-Wilson’s heart, however, is so sound upon essential points, 
that we are not disposed to pursue him further with minute criticisms. 
We may best repay the very splendid eulogium he has bestowed on 
the Alpine Club—an eulogium which nothing but modesty prevents 
us from quoting—by sending readers to search for it among these 
entertaining papers. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE ALPS.* 


This pleasant little volume is, if Miss Plunket will allow us to say 
so, one of the most satisfactory proofs we have yet seen of the ‘ Higher 
Education of Women.’ If Cambridge is succeeding in its task as well 
as the Alpine Club, the other sex will in the next generation have put 
themselves in a position to demand the suffrage or any higher privilege 
they may wish for—possibly even admission amongst our noble selves. 

Several expeditions are here described which would have tempted 
many male writers into sensational descriptions. But Miss Plunket 
writes of rocks and snowslopes with a sober precision which has only 
been attained to at all within the last few years, and treats Alpine 
dangers in their true light as real things enough, but, like those of a 
crowded crossing, for the most part easily avoidable by ordinary 
prudence and foresight. 

We do not propose to follow the author in her travels, which ex- 
tended from the Oberland to the Gross Glockner, and covered a good 
deal of ground little known to the ordinary tourist} including two or 
three expeditions, such as Piz Morteratsch, quite outside the usual 
catalogue of ladies’ walks. The real purport of the book is, if we 
mistake not, to serve as an argument in fuvour of ladies mountaineer- 
ing, and to this question our space obliges us to confine ourselves. 

The claim of the other sex to share in the enjoyment of the high 
Alps is contested on several grounds. The objectioas usually heard 
range themselves chiefly under two heads, the sentimental and the prac- 


* Here and There in the Alps, by the Hon. F, Plunket. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1875. 
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tical. The former may be briefly dismissed. Doubtless a dress suitable 
for climbing, a linen mask and a pair of blue spectacles are not agree- 
able to our love of beauty. But if the wearer does not mind the result, 
or thinks its disadvantages more than repaid by the pleasures she gains, 
it is surely selfish, if not impertinent, for others to make difficulties, 
The objections which may be urged on the score of possible injury to 
health have a far greater weight. The caution said originally to have 
been offered by a Scotch doctor to an old lady who declined to drink 
anything stronger than toast and water, ‘Ma’am, that is a thing only 
to be taken in small quantities, and then under medical advice,’ might 
profitably be repeated to some inconsiderate advocates of ladies’ moun- 
taineering. Passing by other differences, it is obvious that the main 
risk of Alpine travel—a much more serious one than any of its so- 
called dangers—that of rushing too suddenly from a life of sedentary 
pursuits to one of violent exertion—is largely increased in the case of 
women; and their ascents abroad ought, to say the least, not to be more 
disproportionate to their walks at home than those of their male rela- 
tions. If they intend to climb the Alps they must begin by taking 
suitable exercise at home. 

But, after due weight has been given to all objections, it can hardly 
be denied that a considerable number of our countrywomen are 
capable of, and do in fact annually take without injury to their health, 
an amount of Alpine exercise, which, expended to the best advantage, 
would suffice to introduce Se to va the Lage pnt of the snow- 
world, and even to carry them to the top of many great peaks, 
Hitherto they have not found much help in directing them how to get 
the most for their pains, and it is to its suggestiveness on this point 
that this little volume owes its chief value. 

Something, however, may probably be added to the hints given by 
Miss Plunket. For, although healthily sceptical on the opinions of 
local guides as to what is ‘ fit for ladies,’ she is still sometimes persuaded 
to undertake a long grind in the place of a more repaying and not really 
arduous ascent. 

There are not many mountains—there are of course some--up and 
down which two first-rate guides cannot safely convey any man, woman, 
or bale weighing twelve stone. The real ‘ difficulty’ to be avoided is 
too long-continued exertion. We strongly counsel ambitious ladies to 
throw away the false pride which makes all mountaineers unwilling to 
put trust in any legs except their own. For example, any successors 
of Miss Plunket who are not above mounting a donkey, may from 
Santa Catarina ascend the Tresero, or Monte Cevedale, with less 
labour than our author gave to the Monte Confinale. From either 
of these peaks they will see one of those marvellous views—quite 
distinct in character from the panoramas gained from the summits 
commonly visited by tourists—which combine with a noble foreground 
a birdseye glimpse of the whole chain of the Alps. Again, we recom- 
mend ladies who can endure cheerfully as much hardship as Miss 
Plunket to make a further experiment. Huts are yearly increasing 
in number and being made more comfortable, and we believe there 
are many where a lady would find it very possible to pass the night. 

VOL, VII,—NO, XLIX, x 
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These refuges bring many once formidable expeditions down to the 
level, at least in point of fatigue, of a morning stroll. If the future 
aim of Alpine Clubs is to be, as the Savoy branch of the new French 
Club suggests, by such means to ‘ vulgariser les sommets,’ it will be 
some consolation to reflect that the mountain tops have been rendered 
accessible not only to feeble males, but to appreciative women. 

Most unprejudiced travellers will, we think, agree in the main with 
Miss Plunket’s estimates of scenery. : 

Her opinion on dolomite mountains is fairly enough given for what 
it is worth, that is, as the result of what can be seen out of the window 
of a railway carriage. It is in no way her fault if certain of her 
critics have made themselves ridiculous by quoting her words with 
approval as a judgment founded on a careful comparison of this 
singular class of landscapes with those of the other Alpine districts. 
All travellers who desire to enjoy these mountains will do well to 
remember that the Venetian Alps are Italian in character, and not 
Tyrolese. It is the greatest possible mistake, equivalent to entering 
Naples or Constantinople by land instead of by sea, to approach them 
from the north. Primiero, not Cortina, Val di Mel, not the Pusterthal, 
offer the true type of dolomite scenery. 


TYROLESE LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS.* 


Miss Busk’s book, so far as its contents are concerned, would scarcely 
have fallen within the province of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ But since it 
is now prominently put before the public as ‘The New Handbook for 
the Tyrol,’ we feel bound, in justice to works which are really hand- 
books—those of Ball and ‘ Murray,’ of Trautwein and Biideker—to 
warn our readers against this most injudicious and misleading an- 
nouncement. 

The author may not be responsible for the advertisement which has 
forced us to notice her work; but her title is in itself open to serious 
exception in more ways than one. In any future edition she ought to 
omit that portion of it which announces she can show ‘how to visit’ 
the valleys of Tyrol. Her topographical information is scanty, and 
what she does give is vague kal chen inaccurate. We may point out, 
in proof, the practical omission of the Citzthal, or’ the statement that 
the ways to the Stubay Thal are all rugged, and that ‘few will be 
inclined to pursue this valley.’ The scenery at its head is, it is well 
known, some of the finest in Tyrol. The Cima d’Asta is very far 
from ‘the highest peak of the Trentino ;’ the Marmolata is not 10,400 ft. 
but over 11,000 ft. high. It was ascended, we may add, for the second 
time by Mr. Tuckett, not Tucker. When the Alpine Club in its turn 
becomes a myth, posterity will doubtless learn that he who performed the 
greatest feats was the superlative Tuckett, while minor summits were 
attained by the comparative in ‘er.’ The root ‘Tuck’ will be shown 


* The Valleys of Tirol ; their Traditions and Customs, and how to Visit them. By 
Miss R. H. Busk, London; Longmans & Co. 1874. 
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to be obviously connected with ‘Tau’ and its cognates, and to signify 
@ mountaineer. 

Miss Busk’s political feeling leads her also into some vagaries in 
nomenclature and historical mistakes. There is no excuse in an 
English book for such phrases as the ‘ Wiilsch Tirolische Etschthal,’ 
or for talking of the Lederthal (Val di Ledro), the Gardasee and the 
Rendenathal. To call the Corno dei Tre Signori above the Gavia Pass 
the Drei Herrn Spitze is wrong, since the mountain lies wholly in an 
Italian speaking district, and it causes a needless confusion with the 
Drei Herrn Spitze in the Tauern range. It is scarcely true that in 
1869 the population of the Trentino ‘was stedfast in its loyalty to 
Austria.” Garibaldi was met not by ‘native sharp-shooters,’ but as 
Miss Busk herself tells us elsewhere, by Viennese students and north 
Tyrolese marksmen. 

But the imperfections in execution to which we have called notice 
do not ent the book from containing much matter interesting to 
those who take it up—not as a hand book, but asa collection of legends 
and traditions. 

The Tyrolese have the defects of their qualities, as every traveller, 
especially if he is a climber anxious to go over some new or unusual 
pass, finds to his cost. As Miss Busk’s coachman expressed it, ‘ You 
cannot drive any new idea into them; it is like an echo between their 
own mountains ; whatever once is there goes on and on.’ 

The loyalty and devotion for which these mountaineers have been 
sufficiently praised owe much of their strength to this slowness of com- 
prehension, which renders them incapable of seeing two sides of a 
question, and has secured their religious wood by means of barbarous 
intolerance. Only in 1830 (p. 85) the Lutherans of the Zillerthal 
were given their choice of conversion or exile. We do not much sym- 
pathise with the bigoted inhabitants ‘who had long been provoked 
with the scorn and ridicule with which the exiles had treated their 
timehonoured observances, and held a rejoicing at their deliverance,’ 
and are disposed to take Robertson’s rather than Inglis’s view of their 
claims to ‘ real piety.’ 

The traditions of a population of such retentive mental habit are 
likely, however, to have a special value, and may be expected to pre- 
serve traces of religions even older than the one they now hold. Miss 
Busk’s idea of getting up and putting into a readable English form 
the pith of numerous German books on the legends of Tyrol was a 
good one. It might, however, have been better carried out. In the 
first place, without the assignment of any sufficient reason, half 
Tyrol, Meran, Botzen, the Rosengarten and Marmolata, with their 
legends, are omitted. We are more than once referred to chapters on 
Meran and the Brixenthal which are nowhere to be found. It may be 
that Miss Busk has said what she has to say about the legends of the 
southern Tyrol at some other time. If so, she has chosen a misleading 
title for the present volume, which the absence of the link between 
the northern Tyrolese and Trentino legends renders unequal ‘to its 
promise. And why, we must ask, are the characteristics of a people 

x2 
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the difficulties of access to whose home have tended to preserve their 
old habits, to be made the first sacrifice to exigencies of space? The 
answer given (p. 375) here, because ‘few can penetrate to their re- 
cesses,’ can scarcely be seriously intended. Room might weil have 
been found by omitting some of the scraps of history not connected 
with legend, or at least the minute description of Innsbruck and its 
monuments, 

But our author must not be judged by too severe a standard; her 
object was to produce an entertaining miscellany—or perhaps two— 
rather than a complete work of permanent value. The present volume 
may not be a very important contribution to myth literature, but it 
will doubtless furnish some parallels to students, and it will always 
supply an hour or two’s pleasant reading. 

The folklore here collected and arranged divides itself roughly into 
two classes, of which the more modern and less interesting consists of 
church legends, the second of tales of magic and of spirits who belong 
to an older creed. Sometimes, of course, the two classes are fused, and 
the giant in his old age is converted from the error of his swashbuck- 
ling ways, and ends his Jife a good muscular Christian. 

Among the church legends the two following convey moral lessons 
still serviceable. The hunting knight who habitually shirked morning 
chapel until he was found one day dead in bed, with the print of three 
burning claws on his neck, would be a good subject for the contem- 
plation of undergraduates in some college-chapel window. The strange 
fancy of the ‘irreproachable’ spinster who saw pass before her eyes the 
long and sorrowful procession of the Unborn—the Posterity she might 
have had, might serve as a text for a sermon on lost opportunities to 
other Irreproachables, 

But as a mule, the legends of northern Tyrol do not give evidence or 
much humour or imagination in their makers. The only person who 
is easily outwitted is the devil, who, as usual in popular legend, is after 
all but a dull fiend. The height of extravagance is represented by a 
reps “am the no ae et child’s face with crumbs of white 
bread ; profligacy worthy to call down heavenly vengeance by villagers 
playing skittles with vf A parallel atyth exists ioe Alpine 
Club of a party of climbers having spent a wet Sunday in a chalet in 
playing drafts with squares of cheese and black bread. 

But the tales from Italian Tyrol are, as might be expected, far more 
imaginative and complete in form. ‘It may be observed,’ says Miss 
Busk, ‘that stories which have no particular moral points, and are 
designed only to amuse without instructing, are as uent in the 
Trentino as they are rare in the German divisions of Tirol.’ The 
‘salvan,’ or satyr, still lingers about the rude crags of the dolo- 
mites; fairies, “or in church-language witches, dance on their 
forest-lawns. Under the sombre name of Orco, Robin Goodfellow, 
disguised as a donkey, runs off with those who mount him, and pitches 
the rash riders into remote mines, The legends of ‘ Turlulu,’ and of 
the Villagers and the Snail would do credit to any collection. ‘ St. 
Kummerniss and the Musician,’ and the ‘ Two Faithful Animals, are 
both good stories of their kind; the former might serve Mr. Browning 
as a subject for a poem. 
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We do not care to make a list of small ‘errata;’ but we must 
point out that, though Victor Hugo has written of 


Charlemagne souvent semblable 4 Charles Quint, 


they ought not to be confused, and that it is the former Emperor who 
is spoken of in the inscriptions at Pelizzano and San Stefano in Val 
Rendena. 

The maps are intended merely as keys to the text. But this is no 
reason why some valleys should have rivers, others none; why some 
towns should be marked with the common circle, others without it. 


A NEW MAP OF THE ADAMELLO.* 
A map of considerable importance to mountaineers—the shect of the 


_ New Austrian Survey of the Trentino, containing the Adamello and 


Presanella range and Val Rendena—has just been issued. Of the next 
sheet eastwards, containing the Brenta group, there is as yet no symp- 
tom; and the statement made by General Dobner four months ago, that 
it was on the eve of publication, seems to have been—to put it in the 
mildest possible way—a mistake. 

Such remarks as can be offered on the preseut sheet may therefore 
best be made at once. There are two points of view from which a map 
may be criticised—accuracy and execution. With regard to both, 
Dufour’s map supplies a natural if severe standard for Alpine work. 

In the most important of these two respects it is, on the whole, possible 
to speak favourably of the work of the Austrian engineers. The general 
outline of the glaciers is, if rough, in most cases sufliciently correct, at 
least in the very large part of the group in which Payer’s work was 
available. An immense number of heights have been ascertained, and 
the peak nomenclature carefully, and as far as can be judged, correctly 
revised and increased. Below the snow region the engineers are at 
home. There contour lines, which must hare added greatly to the 
labour of the work, have been introduced. The delineation of the spur 
separating Val di Genova from Val di Borzago can’ be pointed out as 
a favourable specimen of the combined work of the draftsmen and 
engineers, 

Some suggestions may be made in points of detail. 

In the first place it seems an unfortunate relapse, after Payer had 
introduced a nomenclature in accordance with modern FS et of 
mountains, to persist in printing vaguely across a watershed ‘ Ved. e 
Corni di Caresallo’ (Caresalo?). 'To print across the whole group 
Vedretta di Laris (Lares ?) is simply a grotesque absurdity. In minor 
criticisms we limit ourselves to Austrian territory, as the engineers prob- 
ably do not claim to have surveyed the Italian portion of the group, 
which is still shown as nourishing queer bottle-shaped glaciers and fur- 
nished with such remarks as ‘ Pian di Neve,’ ‘ Gh* Eterna,’ recalling the 
simplicity of old travellers’ maps. Ti is to be noticed that the frontier 
has been resettled, the new boundary line crossing the top of the Man- 


estore See ee ae 
* Tirol, Neue Militair Aufnahme, Zone 21. Col, III. Tione und Monte 
Adamello, 
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dron icefall to the Passo della Lobbia Alta, and then following the ridge 
of Monte Fumo and the watershed between the Oglio and the Chiese. 

Where so much use has been made of Payer’s work it is difficult to 
appreciate the motive which has led to the omission of such useful 
names as the Monte Mandron and the Dosson di Genova, while the 
© Corni del Confine’ remain, though the title is no longer appropriate. 
With regard to the position of Monte Folletto, the Austrian map is, we 
think, nearly right. Payer and the Alpine Club maps place this 
peak a little too far north. With regard to the Care Alto we 
speak with some diffidence, but we believe it will be found that 
the peak occupies a position close to the tail of the 3 in the figures 
indicating its height, and not the one here attributed to it. The rocky 
ridge shown descending from it a little N. of E. is certainly in the 
wrong place, and there is no conspicuous peak in the place occupied 
here by the Caré. The names of the Lago di Caf and the Lago di Chiu- 
disem, in Val di Fum, are probably rightly changed into Lago di 
Campo and Lago di Capidello (Campidello?) respectively ; in accord- 
ance with local usage Val Agola is substituted for Agnola, Val d’Algone 
for Dalcon. On the other hand, Payer has shown that Re in the local 
dialect equals Rio, local patois for a stream, To call a peak simply Re 
di Castello is therefore nonsense. 

The delineation of paths in a mountain region is one of the most 
puzzling parts of a draftsman’s work, and the difficulty has not here been 
successfully grappled with. Frequented paths are sometimes absent, 
wheel-tracks and horse-tracks are not carefully distinguished, and there 
are several very patent omissions, ¢.g. the road up Val d’Algone to the 
glassworks, the car road in the lower portion of Val di Genova, and the 
new carriage road to Campiglio. 

As regards execution, the comparison with Dufour’s map is all against 
the Austrian work. The old survey of Lombardy and Venetia is 
doubtless familiar to most readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ The same 
style has been adopted for the map which is to replace it. There is still 
a general blurred and muddy appearance, in places almost conceal- 
ing really accurate and painstaking work. The upper glaciers are still 
represented as snow bowls most depressed in their centre, an effect pro- 
duced by curly lines which bear a ludicrous resemblance to sea-waves 
in Japanese art. The rivers still refuse to acknowledge any connection 
with their parent glaciers, and are represented in many instances as 
rising a mile off the ice-cave from which they really issue. 

On the whole, then, this map, taken as a specimen of the new survey, 
and compared not only with the Government maps of other countries, 
but also with the works executed by private enterprise in Austria itself, 
in the Orteler, the Citzthaler, and Tauern ranges, as well as in this 
very district, cannot be pronounced satisfactory or creditable. But it 
embodies a great mass of new information as to names and heights, is 
of convenient size, and for that portion of the group which is not in- 
eluded in Payer’s more accurate and intelligible work, will be found very 
useful by mountaineers. It should be added, that it is sold at a very 
moderate price, something less than a shilling a sheet, and fully deserves 
to be a commercial, if it can hardly be considered a scientific, success, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


May 4.—Mr. T. W. Hincuirr, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. T. Hamond was elected a Member. 

Mr. T. Mippiemore read a paper on the passage of the Col des 
Grandes Jorasses, 

At the conclusion of the paper some discussion took place as to the 
propriety of undertaking the expedition described in it, and other 
expeditions of a similar nature. 

Mr. Moore remarked on the dangerous character of the enterprise, 
shown - by the loss of the ice-axes of the whole party. He con- 
sidered that the distinction between what was dangerous and what was 
merely difficult should always be kept in mind, and characterised places 
liable to be swept by falling stones as dangerous, inasmuch as the 
element of skill was exhausted. 

Mr. Grorce regretted the passion of the younger members of the Club 
for accomplishing something new, which led them to choose increasingly 
dangerous routes in preference to the really useful passes which, though 
old, often afforded scenery of greater magnificence than these new but 
aimless scrambles. 

These views were opposed by Mr. Dent, who said that if they had 
been acted upon by the Club in former years, the finest expeditions in 
the Alps would never have been effected. Many ascents which had 
in the first instance been condemned as foolhardy had since been 
recognised as both practicable and safe. The Matterhorn was a 
glaring instance of a mountain which was once thought unscaleable 
being found comparatively easy when the ground to be traversed 
became better known. 

Mr. Hearucore and Mr. Stoapon warmly supported Mr. Dent’s views, 

Mr. Eccrrs, who had formerly attempted the pass, made some 
remarks upon the difficulties (chiefly consisting of falling stones and 
rocks glazed with ice) which compelled him to abandon the ex- 
pedition. 

The Present said that it was impossible to dictate beforehand to 
members of the Club what they ought and what they ought not to 
attempt. They must use their own judgment, and he would be the 
last to wish to fetter it. The moral to be drawn from the discussion 
was, that experienced climbers should freely attempt that which in 
_ their judgment was feasible, but should neglect no Khown precaution 
in the course of the expedition. He resented, however, the view that 
a pass often crossed or peak often ascended was, if fine in itself, less 
interesting or attractive on that account. The finest peaks and passes 
of the Alps were all old expeditions, and members of the Club could 
not do better than ascend them and cross them again and again.* 
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June 1.—Mr. C. E. Matuews, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. H. Wainwright was elected a Member of the Club. 

Mr. Maonp read a paper on ‘ An Adventure on the Meije.’ 

Mr. Moore could quite understand the correct line of descent from 
the Bréche being missed in a fog. The proper way was by the eastern 
of two ridges of rock which divide the glacier, and is not difficult 
provided the rocks are taken and quitted at the proper points. 

June 18.—The Summer Dinner took place at the Crystal Palace : 
the President, Mr. T. W. Hinchliff, in the Chair. Seventy-two 
members and their friends were present. 


A large panorama taken from the Gross Glockner, painted in oils by 
an Austrian artist, Herr Pernhaut, is on view for a short time at the 
Alpine Club rooms. 


that the feeling expressed in it was shared by several of the leaders of the Club. 
It was not, I should like to add, drawn forth by any particular pe ere but by 
observation of a tendency shown in the climbing records, public private, of the 
last few seasons, Mr, Middlemore has entirely misread this note, if he fancies it 
was intended as a general recommendation to members to give up looking for an, 
more new expeditions. Such preaching could scarcely have come from moe, and 
am rather surprised to be suspected of it. Readers, if they will take the trouble 
to turn back, will see that what I did offer was a strong warning against a par- 
ticular danger—that arising from falling snow or stones.- 

In arguing against an opponent of all further new expeditions, Mr. Middlemore 
is, I think, attacking a dummy of his own making. The only ‘New Expeditions’ 
I, or any other members of the Club, wish to condemn are those which involve a 
breach of the rules we are accustomad to consider as constituting mountain-craft. 
To cross a crevassed névé without a rope, to ascend pre | a series of snow- 
slopes in a very dangerous condition would, we shall all probably agree, be an un- 
warrantable risk of life. To climb a peak or pass by a route, easy or difficult, 
habitually swept by avalanches is surely equally bad mountaineering. 

To this danger Mr. Middlemore’s proposal to climb ‘ tentatively’ does not 
apply. You might as well go for a tentative walk across the targets at Shoebury- 
ness during big gun practice, as up an avalanche-swept slope or gully. 

It ap to me, however, that in principle we are all agreed, since Mr. Middle- 
more also advises new expeditions being undertaken with due care, An exact 
definition of ‘due care’ would be hard to arrive at. But it certainly excludes all 
ascents which a climber’s conscience will not afterwards allow him to recommend 
jn cold blood to his friends. In cases of ordinary difficulty each climber and his 
guides may be trusted to judge for themselves. But unseen dangers are in 
moments of enthusiasm apt to be too lightly regarded, and an occasional reminder 
of their reality is, I believe, expedient. 


Further, as it seems to me, Mr, Middlemore takes a wrong view of the object of 


the Alpine Club’s existence. I do not think its members will be at all 
to consider its mission fulfilled, and to dissolve when the last possible ine 
climb has been accomplished. There are other mountains besides the Alps. But 
even if we were confined to that range the Club would justly continue to exist for 
the fulfilment of its true ‘ raison d’étre’ as a pleasant bond of social union between 
those who have a taste in common, the love of the Al To create such a bond, 
not to promote scientific pursuits, fill the pockets of guides or innkeepers, or 
encourage bold adventure, was the object of its founders, and although the Club 
in its long life has naturally produced effects other than: those at first eontem- 
plated, there is no reason to believe it has changed its original character. 

I should have preferred to say thus much at the Club, where my remarks would 
haye been open both to general comment and Mr. Middlemore’s reply. For the 
latter, however, these pages are always open.—D, W. F. 
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THe ZILLERTHALER FERNER. 11. THE M6SELENOCK. 
By the Eprror. 


Wer da kommt in’s Zillerthal 
Der kommt gewiss zum zweitenmal. 


DO not propose to myself ever to ask ‘ Shall Zermatt be 
disestablished?’ or, as Mr, Middlemore would put it, 
‘ Ought the oracle of Delphi to be suppressed ?’ 
It would be absurd to hope to convert the devotees of the 
_Riffelhaus ; and merely to shake their honest faith that all the 
charms of the Alps are concentrated in one spot would be 
unkind. For this belief saves them a vast amount of trouble, 
and at the same time gives them cause for much enjoyment 
and self-congratulation combined with compassion for others, 
thereby fulfilling its purpose as well as most beliefs, and 
proving itself a thing not lightly to be meddled with. 

It is, indeed, presumptuous to suppose that anything I could 
say would unsettle either the minds or bodies of our most 
orthodox Alpine circle. According to my experience they, 
like many other good people, make it part of their principles 
to learn nothing which might modify or upset the impressions 
of their youth. Their faith in the demerits of things unseen 
is very dear to them. They can be trusted not to risk it by 
roaming far from familiar shrines, or even by reading any new 
and disturbing works, unless an insidious article from Mr. 
Stephen, who, like a popular Dean, has had his flirtations with 
Eastern sects. At any rate, a little paper like this will not 
rufile their repose, while it may possibly be acceptable to some 
of the less stable-minded readers of the Journal. 

For there are many of us, wanderers by nature, who find 
the constant change of travel an even better sauce to hard 
climbing than good food, British beer, and the most cheerful 
society. To these the Eastern and Southern Alps have many 
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attractions. The valleys near the base of the great peaks are, 
as a rule, bright and smiling, and less uniform than the Swiss. 
The people are fresh, and, whether or not one fully sympa- 
thizes with the national character, there is a national character 
to be sympathized with, which can hardly be said in most 
tourist-resorts. There is, undoubtedly, more of the finest 
snow and ice scenery inside Switzerland and Savoy than in all 
the rest of the Alps put together. But there are not a few 
glacier expeditions further east which need scarcely fear com- 
parison with the most famous of the old passes. Such is the 
pass from the Suldenthal to Santa Catarina, or the walk I 
have described elsewhere over the Monte Cevedale and Pizzo 
della Venezia to Rabbi. 

It seems to me a pity that those who care for Alpine 
scenery should not see these and many other such sights. 
But I should be sorry to be thought to underrate the beauty 
of better-known spots. One may be faithful to old friends 
without considering all the world beside beneath notice. I 
hope I may never be blind to the splendour of the ring of 
peaks which flame into the sky round Zermatt; or dull to the 
splendid contrast between mountains couchant and mountains 
rampant, between green alps and glades and precipices and 
icefalls, nowhere seen so finely as near Grindelwald. These 
were the friends of my boyhood, and will, I trust, be the solace 
of my declining years. While I yet may, I will gain varied 
experience. But a few summers more and I shall doubtless 
refuse to sleep out, unless in a hut furnished with spring 
mattrasses; be particular about having a good dinner at least 
every second day ; perhaps develop a senile affection for that 
pastry, which one of my friends never fails to mention when 
he reasons with me in private over the eternal and unapproach- 
able delights of the Wengern Alp. 

Looking beyond the Orteler, the Zillerthaler Ferner are, I 
believe, the most picturesque of the central Tyrolese Alps. 
In the number and intricacy of their peaks and ridges they 
surpass the Gross Glockner district, in the variety and beauty 
of their glens and gorges the Citzthaler Ferner, They lie 
between two of the most charming valleys in Tyrol, the famous 
Zillerthal and the less-known, but more primitive and equally 
picturesque, Ahrenthal. They are, moreover, at a handy 
distance on either side from the railways at Jenbach and 
Brunecken. 

Mr. Pendlebury will, I am sure, receive nothing but thanks 
from those whom his paper attracts to this district. I am anxious 
to keep awake the interest his descriptions have created, and I 
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feel myself fortunate to be able to give with this number of 
the Journal Von Sonklar’s admirable Map of the group, a 
better incentive to exploration than any narrative. 

That it is time more of our climbers turned their attention 
to the Zillerthaler Ferner, the following paper is the strongest 
proof. So complete hitherto has been our neglect of these 
mountains that, after looking in vain for a supplement to the 
ascent of the Thurnerkamp, I have been obliged to recur to 
my own journals and furbish up a tale now ten years old. 


In the second volume of the Chronicles of the Alpine Club 
it is written how in the year 1865 the comet Tuckett swept 
over the Eastern Alps, carrying with him a larger tail than on 
any of his previous appearances, and filling the mind of the 
superstitious peasantry with astonishment and awe. Of that 
tail I was a small portion, and how we passed across the Ziller- 
thaler Ferner I now propose to relate. 

After traversing the main Tauern range twice in two days 
with that fine disregard for distance, weather, or sleep which 
characterised the whole tour, we found ourselves one summer’s 
afternoon walking down ‘im Prettau,’ as the upper portion of 
the Ahrenthal is called. It is a pleasant valley, sheltered by 
frequent spurs which shut out the snows, and enclose bright 
green fields and wooded hillocks, crowned by villages, each 
named after the saint to whom its high-spired church is de- 
dicated. 

The hills presently press in on the torrent and a narrow 
ravine opens in front. The road—below St. Valentin fit for 
carriages—sinks into it, high rocks hang overhead, the clear 
green stream foams below, and weather-twisted pines cling to 
the slopes. At the lower end of the defile stands a group 
of white houses, one of which is an inn. 

At this point we enter ‘im Ahren,’ or the middle valley, 
and the scenery completely changes. The valley is now wide 
and open, the river flows at the foot of the southern range, and 
the road, villages, and cultivated land lie on the opposite 
sunward-facing slopes. The snowy crest of the Ziller- 
thaler Ferner is seen at intervals over the lower hills. St. 
Jakob is conspicuous in the foreground, a high-perched tall- 
spired village. Steinhaus—where we slept at the best inn in 
this part of the valley—stands beside the water. St. Johann 
and St. Martin are shortly added to the company of saints. It 
was the day of one of these patrons of the valley, and the pea- 
santry were crowding to celebrate it in his especial village. 
All were in holiday costume; the men wore full Tyrolese 
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dress; the women carried on their heads a curious hat re- 
sembling in shape a guardsman’s bearskin, but in material and 
general appearance a huge cloth pincushion, A short shower 
called forth a perfect rainbow of umbrellas. The road, to take 
a perhaps more accurate comparison, looked as if suddenly 
overgrown with a crop of brilliant fungi, scarlet, purple and 
green. Sober brown was the only colour absent. 

The artistic feeling of the Ahrenthalers is not displayed only 
in dress and umbrellas. Their houses are frequently decorated 
with frescoes—works of childish art—representing their favour- 
ite saints. St. Martin, as the extinguisher of fires, naturally 
gains the first honours. He is generally depicted in full armour, 
with a spear in one hand and a milk-pail in the other. The 
latter he is emptying over a house in flames, which occupies a 
corner of the composition. The milk-pail is generally repre- 
sented as twice the size of the house, so that the remedy looks 
more effectual than might appear from description. Another 
less pleasing product of native art is the long string of crosses 
which deface the road-side, each bearing a figure larger, more 
realistic and ghastly than the last. 

‘Im Ahren’ is closed at either end by a defile. The lower, 
which we now enter, is picturesque and well-wooded, and 
divides it from the last section of the valley—the Taufererthal, 
which opens into the Pusterthal near Brunecken. 

A ruin-crowned height commands the entrance to the pass. 
This left behind, the traveller finds himself in a wide sunny 
basin, ‘the little Paradise of Taufers,’ as it is affectionately 
called by a German writer. There are few more charm- 
ing spots in the Austrian Alps. Whichever way the eye 
turns it is met by a picture. Looking back, in the direction 
from which we have come, we have for a foreground the 
brown wooden cottages of Sand and the opposite village of 
St. Moritz with its old church. Immediately above stands the 
castle-hill crowned by ponderous ruins, out of which one mas- 
sive tower still rears itself. Tall pines grow up to the very 
outworks of the fortress and clothe in a thick mantle the 
opposite hill-side. Above their tops gleam the snows of the 
Zillerthaler Ferner. Two other landscapes attract our eyes. 
One is soft and sunny where a broad valley extends between 
green hill-sides towards Brunecken. Turning eastwards, we 
see a strong stream pouring in a white column down a horse- 
skouahkped cliff. narrow cleft in the hills above it is the 
opening to the Rainthal. 

Through this lies the proper path of the mountaineer bound 
Cortinawards. It was taken this year by my friend Tucker, 
whose notes of it will be given in due course in the Journal. 
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At the head of the glen stand two or three glacier-clothed 
peaks, over which it is possible to pass to the charming Antholz 
See, and so to the upper Pusterthal. The group is commonly 
known as the Riese Gebirge, sometimes also it seems, as the 
‘ Riesige Patsch Ferner.’ Its highest summ‘t, long since 
conquered, is, I believe, the ‘inaccessible Patsch,’ always 
‘towering proudly towards the sky,’ in old editions of Mur- 
ray’s ‘Southern Germany.’ In reality it is a mountain of 
singularly retiring disposition. 

ur path lay, for the present, in the opposite direction, up 
the Miihlwalder Thal, which opens from the west on the fertile 
meadows of the main valley, 20 minutes’ walk below Taufers. 
As we entered it red dolomite ridges shone for a few minutes 
behind the Pusterthal. The lower part of the Miihlwalder 
Thal is fair and fertile, and Miihlwald itself is finely placed on 
a projecting brow. 

Beyond another hamlet the scenery grows more Alpine, 
pine woods shade the path, and snowy peaks come again into 
sight. Lappach, the highest village, consists of several knots 
of houses dotted about the sloping meadows on the left bank 
of the stream, and sheltered by a bluff which completely blocks 
the valley. 

The inn is close to the church. We found it crowded with 
company. In Lappach also it was a feast-day, and the men 
were all religiously taking a glass too much. ‘The invasion in 
the dusk of seven strangers, heavily armed with axes and rope, 
caused at first great consternation and confusion amongst the 
topers. With some difficulty we discovered the landlord. He 
too had taken his share. The vinous nod and wink with which, 
in reply to our call for wine, he assured us we should have 
right good stuff brought express from Brixen for feast-day 
customers, would have qualified him to play my host of the 
Garter. Fortunately a Tyrolese drinking bout does not last 
late into the night, and soon after dark we were left in quiet. 

A lovely morning greeted us; but our start was impeded by 
the usual slowness of the country-people, and it was not till 
nearly four, an hour too late, that we were on the road. The 
path leading to the upper alps first climbs and then skirts the 
side of the wooded bluff already mentioned. Behind it we 
found a secluded basin, the meeting-place of numerous streams 
from the upper snows. The bottom was strewn with boulders 
half buried in a thicket of Alpine rhododendrons. Above the 
steep hill-sides spread a wide icefield cut in two by the southern 
spur of the Méselenock. The western branch was the broader 
and shorter, spreading like a curtain across the upper slopes; 
the eastern, flowing from a deep recess behind the Aseclanock, 
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sent down its ice almost into the valley. Slopes of grass and 
broken rocks led up on our right past this glacier tongue, 
which we soon crossed, proceeding by the smooth-worn crags 
on its east bank, until we reached a hollow made swampy by 
the meltings of the snow-slopes, which still separated us from 
the higher platform of the glacier. These were quickly over- 
come, and we stood on a height from which the upper region 
ought to have been all revealed. 

The ice fell towards us from the watershed in comparatively 
gentle banks bounded on either side by the ridges running 
southwards from the Méselenock and Thurnerkamp, the latter 
projecting but just enough to prevent a portion of our glacier 
from flowing aside into the Weissenbach Thal. 

Unluckily the clouds, which had swept up from the east and 
were even now beginning to spit malicious snowflakes into our 
faces, had already hidden both the peaks. It was necessary to 
reconsider our plans. Our intention had been to attack the 
Méselenock—then unascended, and, as we wrongly believed, 
the highest point of the Zillerthaler Ferner—and to find a wa 
down on one or the other flank of it into the Zemmer Thal. 
Should we, looking at the state of the weather, abandon this 
attempt, and make straight for the lowest point in the water- 
shed ? 

The air, though thick, was still and warm, the snow in ex- 
cellent order, and at the worst our retreat secure. So we made 
up our minds for the higher venture, and our caravan swerved 
to the left towards the nearest spur of the Méselenock. We 
followed its crest for some distance until the snowridge broad- 
ened, grew almost flat, and then fell away in front of us. 
Some impetuous climber raised a shout of triumph. The next 
moment a gust of wind lifted the mist and we saw the dim large 
outline of a rockpeak, rising several hundred feet above our 
heads.* - A keen edge of rock sprang upwards from our feet. 


* I believed at the time that the top we had reached was the point 
ot junction between the spur we had been following, and the main 
chain. Von Sonklar’s map, however, as originally issued, made the two 
ridges join only at the highest point. This was a mistake. They join 
in the summit on which we stood, that marked 10,666 in his map. 
Herr Daimer’s paper (‘Zeitschrift des D, Alpenvereins,’ Band iv. 
Heft 2) makes it clear that this is the case. He, like us, reached this 
point and did not see a way cD ae ridge. Instead, however, of 
traversing the S. face he descen on to the Furtschagel Ferner, 
skirted the NW. flank of the peak, and finally climbed it by the route 
of our descent. His guides had here to cut 253 steps, doubtless in 
snow, as the task was accomplished in an hour. 
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Peter Michel, having climbed over its first tooth, shouted down 
that further on ‘ geht nicht.’ We accepted his verdict, and 
looked for some other way. 

Our only chance of success seemed to be to traverse the 
rocky eastern face of the peak to the ridge connecting it with 
the Thurnerkamp. The rocks were not very difficult, yet suf- 
ficiently so to delay our large party. Seven on one rope is at 
least three too many, wherever real climbing begins. More- 
over the gullies were filled with hard black ice. Two hours 
were, therefore, well employed in reaching the watershed east 
of the peak. The clouds allowed us to see that there was 
little prospect of a direct descent into the Zemmgrund from 
this point. Later in the day we observed that near the 
Thurnerkamp there would have been less difficulty. 

We hoped the western side of the Méselenock might prove 
easier for our descent; but it was first necessary to gain the 
peak. Midday was past and we had no time to lose. Fortunately 
an easy path now lay before us. At our best speed we pushed 
up the broken crags, dragging along with us our astonished 

orter. : . 

” Here I hesitate—for is not the porter an established Alpine 
joke, and are we not frequently warned by friendly critics not 
to go on making fools of ona Most of us probably are 
ready to admit—for myself I am most ready—-that forced 
attempts to be jocular have been somewhat frequent in Alpine 
literature, and that the style shows vitality enough to render 
warnings against it wholesome and acceptable. But we may I 
think carry the fear of offending too far. In the Alps ludi- 
crous situations often occur, and we cannot help being alive to 
them. Whenever it comes to be thought beneath the dignity 
of a journal of mountain adventure to record such situations in 
the way they strike us at the time, our papers will lose more 
in truth to nature than they can possibly gain in literary style. 
An occasional want of sympathy between the ‘holiday hu- 
mour’ of the writer—lI allow it is seldom humour in its other ~ 
sense—and the appreciation of the reader sitting at home in his 
dark chamber, is, perhaps, inevitable. Let us, without feeling 
bound to behave ourselves as if on a Scotch Sabbath, show our 
appreciation of the warnings given us, by abstaining as far as 
possible from the manufacture of jokes, 

But we have, I may be permitted to point out, to thank our 
critics for something better than a warning, for a specimen of 
the sort of spontaneous humour we may allow ourselves. The 
joke I refer to has been so often repeated at my expense, that 
there can be no doubt of its excellence, Unlike most personal 
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jokes, it is harmless and even complimentary. In fact there is 
but one conceivable objection to it—that it generally leads up 
to the alteration of a line written by Milton and quoted by 
Shelley, and conspicuous as the last of a poem, ‘ Lycidas,’ con- 
ventionally supposed to be familiar to educated Englishmen. 

Tqreturn to the porter—for, since in copying from an old 
journal he has slipped in, let him stay for this once. A more 
thoroughly laughter-compelling spectacle than that offered at 
this moment by our young Herida attendant never met 
my eyes. Accustomed only to the crags of his native 

‘Kalk-alpen, the poor youth was utterly bewildered by 
the extent of the frozen seas of summer snow and ice on 
which he for the first time found himself. His orthodox Tyro- 
lese costume added to his embarrassment. The snow filled 
his low shoes, and caked itself inside his worsted stockings ; 
the bare calves on which he so much prided himself were blue 
with cold; the unaccustomed rope got entangled at every ste 
between his legs; the big blue bag he carried across his shoul- 
ders, like a lawyer’s clerk? stuck fast between projecting rocks. 
At the moment when he had flattered himself the uphill work 
at least was over, and that there was some hope of again ap- 
proaching ‘ terra firma,’ he found that he was once more expected 
to turn upwards into the clouds. Such proceedings were more 
than he could bear without a protest. His body expressed in 
every limb as much reluctance as the proverbial pig’s, while, 
whenever breath would allow it, his tongue gave vent to 
strange oaths and exclamations, mostly, as far as we could 
judge, of a quasi-religious character. 

His misery was shorter than we expected, for half an hour’s 
easy scramble brought us to the crowning snowcap of the 
Méselenock. During the last few minutes of ascent we seemed 
to be overcoming the clouds, and as we stepped on to the sum- 
mit blue sky opened overhead. The sun shone warmly through 
the mists, and not a breath of wind disturbed our repose. 

Seated in a set of armchairs and couches quickly extem- 
porised in the snow, we watched one of those effects which 
bring to our minds Mr. Walton, as a wet shower-cloud at 
home does David Cox. 

Foremost of the mountains between us and the Brenner, a 
noble peak, wreathed with mist-scarves and glittering with 
fresh snow, sprang suddenly into sight. Between us and it, 
but far beneath our feet, rolled a wide icy flood, falling in 
billowy waves into the deep Schlegeisen Thal. Presentl 
more was added to the view, and we looked across the dark 
mountains of the Miihlwalder Thal into a distant valley, green 
with wet woods, and cut up into fields and meadows. 
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Meantime Tuckett had raised a fine crop of instruments 
over the top of the peak. His observations had an unusually 
speedy, and at the moment unwelcome, result. The neigh- 
bouring summit we had been admiring proved, tested by a 
level, to be considerably higher than ourselves. It was, in 
fact, the Hochfeiler, since ascertained to be the king of the 
Zillerthaler Ferner.* In the Eastern Alps we need to use 
every precaution, if we do not wish our ascents questioned. 
Local guides naturally take no account of ascents in which 
they have not shared ; and there are Germans, equally wanting 
in faith and manners, who decline to believe any written state- 
ment, and seem quite unable to understand that other climbers 
do not consider the credit of a first ascent worth an untruth. 

As yet we could form no accurate idea as to the kind of 
descent which lay before us. A broad snowy shoulder jutted 
out from the Méselenock to the west. We slid down on to the 
little plain on its top, passing a lovely icicle-fringed grotto, just 
opening for the season. On both sides we overlooked the Furt- 
schagel eriiash the eastern of the two glaciers falling into the 
Schlegeisen- Thal. The slopes on our left were broken by 
ugly crags ; those to the ra a looked more eligible. For some 
way we progressed quickly; but the angle grew steeper, 
ama at the same time ice appeared underfoot. The usual 
monotonous step-cutting business began. Francois hewed 
several zigzags, and then we succeeded in reversing our order, 
and Peter Michel went to the front. This worthy guide had 
but one fault—a most peculiar gait—involving a crossing of 
the feet at every step. Under ordinary circumstances this was, 
of course, immaterial to his employer; but, unfortunately, 
when he came to cut steps, he made them suitable to his own 
style of progression, rather than to his followers. However, 
by turning our faces to the mountain side, and looking care- 
fully between our legs for the next notch, and with the help 
of hints from the man below, we all managed to follow in 
safety. At last, after nearly an hour and a half on the ice- 
ladder, the head of the party reached the point where the 


* The Hochfeiler is, according to Von Sonklar, 163 ft. higher. The 
figures are ; Mésele 11,309 ft., Hochfeiler 11,473 ft. The latter is very 
easy of access from the head of the Pfitscher Thal; from the north it has 
not yet been reached. The heights are given in the map in Austrian feet. 

{ Herr Reinhold Seyerlen, of Stuttgart, is a specimen of this for- 
tunately small class, In the face of a precise and clear statement by 
Mr. Pendlebury, published in the ‘ Zeitschrift,’ he still goes on reiterat- 
ing with ludicrous pertinacity that he and his friend made the /irst 
ascent of the Thurnerkamp. 
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mountain side suddenly changed its angle and composition, 
turning from a frozen wall into a slope of soft snow. A slight 


. furrow marked the spot where later in the year a moat would 


open. It was thought possible the crust might be insecure, and 
it was proposed that each man should slide separately across the 
furrow. Michel was already on the lower side, Tuckett about 
to follow, and I beside him to give him rope for the slide, 
when I heard a noise behind me. Someone above, careless 
now that danger was apparently over, had slipped, and had 
dragged with him our whole tail. In a moment our four fol- 
lowers went past us with a rush. Resistance was out of the — 
question, a second or two later I tumbled head over heels into 
something human; my next sensation was that of riding se- 
renely on a moving mass of snow, from which my companions’ 
heads emerged on all sides. The motion was pleasant enough 
until the rope began to entangle itself round my arms and 
neck in a way to suggest possible throttling. As the pace of 
our descent slackened, the snow still falling from behind threat- 
ened to bury us completely, and it was needful to strike out 
the hands as in swimming in order to keep on the surface. 
About 150 feet below our starting-point the avalanche stopped 
entirely. Then—a ludicrous spectacle, had there been anyone 
to enjoy it—seven figures, some with masks, some with spec- 
tacles, all white from head to foot, slowly disentangled them- 
selves from the cord, arid emerged from their snowy beds. 

‘ Are we all here ?’ was the first question, for it seemed pos- 
sible one of us might still be fast in the snow. Satisfied on 
this point, we began to laugh. ‘ How did this happen?’ was 
the next remark. ‘I didn’t come down that way on purpose,’ 
replied the originator of the tumble. ‘I should hope not,’ 
said Tuckett, in his most severe tone, looking up from a tender 
questioning of two beloved columns of mercury. Fortunately, 
no barometricide had been committed, and the offender was 
consequently discharged with a suitable reprimand. 

Our unintended slide hardly deserved to be called an acci- 
dent, since it happened where there was very slight danger. 
Still it has an obvious moral. First, that seven is too many 
to have on one rope; secondly, that in descending the best 
men should always be at the rear. If the leaders fall, those 
above may hold; but when the tail tumbles from higher 
ground there is little hope of resisting the impetus it has 
gained before the strain comes. It is for the sake of the lessons 
that they teach of the need of constant caution—of actin 
always on the ice as if in the presence of the enemy—that al 
such incidents are worth recording. Guides and amateurs 
nowadays have become so familiar with mountains that on easy- 
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looking ground they are apt to be impatient and over-confident. 
1 know of a much-praised guide in eastern Switzerland who 
coolly set off on a glissade in a somewhat similar spot, and 
landed his party with a drop of twenty-four feet on the floor 
of an ice-cave. Fortunately, it was soft-bottomed and easy of 
egress, but these details can hardly have entered into his cal- 
culations.* 

The mists had during our descent lifted enough to enable 
us to trace the best line of descent through the crowded 
chasms of the Furtschagel Ferner, and we found no difficulty 
in following it out. We had approached closely to the ridge 
dividing us from the Zemmgrund; we now turned our backs 
to it, and threaded a way between the crevasse beds until, 
after an hour and a half of noble glacier scenery, we reached 
the moraine. We had been roped for nine hours, and were 
not sorry to be free. The head of the Schlegeisen Thal is a 
wide amphitheatre, crowned by the Méselenock and Hoch- 
feiler, and filled by two large ice-streams, which encompass 
between them a ‘ Gletscher Alp,’ like that of Fée. The scene 
was splendid as the clouds rolled off the snowy range ; but it 
was already 5 p.M., and we dared not loiter longer than was 
necessary to coil up the rope. 

The Schlegeisen Thal proved a tiresome valley. It is one 
of those out-of-the-way corners which the neighbouring moun- 
tains use to shoot their rubbish into. There was a strong 
torrent, a feeble path, and a view—behind our backs; so that 
we were glad enough to reach the meadow pleasantly garnished 
with ‘ arven,’ where our stream joined that from the Pfitscher 
Joch. At the neighbouring huts we found milk, and learned 
that Mayrhofen, where it had up till now been assumed we 
were to sleep, was six hours’ walk distant. Tuckett, — 
it was already 7 p.M., reluctantly admitted that Ginzling, half- 
™ would be far enough for the night. 

t was then proposed and agreed that Tuckett and I should 
hurry ahead and order supper. In the full confidence of 
having very often set at nought that most uncertain measure 
of distance, the mountaineer’s hour, we began at once to look 
forward to a ‘mehlspeise,’ and discuss what we should order. 
But we had reckoned without our path. It was more vicious 
in its vagaries than any valley-path I have ever met with. 


* T have had occasion lately to recount several, what the newspapers 
delight to call ‘hairbreadth escapes,’ and I ought, in fairness to Alpine 
climbing, to add that I have now divulged all the misadventures of ten 
years’ mountaineering, while I have described only a*small proportion of 
my expeditions. 


is 
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We climbed alternately up and down broken staircases of 
rock. The scenery, however, was noble. The valley was 
little more than a ravine, dark with pines, and strewn with 
huge boulders from the cliffs overhead, down which the melt- 
ings of the Gefrornes Wand poured in a fine cascade. The 
shades of night were deepening as about nine we hurried down 
a steep descent to the solitary house of Breitlahner, standing 
where the stream from the Waxegg Alp joins the main valley. 

A gleaming window lighted us across the Zemmbach and 
over the meadows to the cottage, where our greetings were 
returned by an old woman, who, in her surroundings, was 
alarmingly like the witch of nursery legends. However, she 
gave us a pint of wine for threepence (all the money we 
could muster), and promised us henceforth a good path. Much 
cheered, we again set out, this time into a dark and moonless 


— 

oubts soon began to be exchanged as to the dame’s know- 
ledge of what a good path was. A little later we were brought 
up short by a barricade of fallen pine-trees. We recovered the 
track, however, and ran it down to a bridge, which we had 
been instructed to cross. 

The next hour was spent in following the ups and downs of 
another defile, where the black hill-sides closed in on us, and 
the torrent roared through the silence. Our progress, if 
wearisome, was at least enlivened by sufficient incident, stum- 
bles over unexpected boulders, splashes into unseen pools, 
jolts down sudden declivities. Once I heard a spiash and 
splutter, and looked back. My companion had stepped off the 
path, and subsided into a backwater of the torrent; luckily it 
was a shallow one. Our eyes began to ache with the constant 
effort necessary to unravel the windings of the next few yards 
of track. Beyond a gate and some chalets we came to a patch 
of level ground. We were now encouraged by seeing close 
at hand the huge shadowy hill under which the map told us we 
should find Ginzling. After rounding a wooded buttress, we 
entered a tract of meadows. The only way now of recognising 
the path was by the gates between the fields. When we 
found we had strayed, we walked in opposite directions oe 
the fence until one or other of us hit the opening. Seve 
dark and silent cottages were passed; a little beyond them 
three long bars of faint uncanny light shone suddenly through 
the gloom. A clock struck midnight. We had reached the 
church of Ginzling. What was the nature of the strange 
light, or why it was burning at that hour, I cannot say. Spi- 
ritualism had not yet penetrated the Universities at the time I 
write, or I should doubtless, tired as I was, have proceeded 
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properly to investigate the phenomenon. It certainly looked 
very ghostly ; but if its origin were due to spirits, there were 
none abroad whom we could question. Perhaps, even if there 
had been, we should not have gained much, for plain-speaking 
has gone sadly out of repute among the denizens of the ‘ unseen 
universe ;’ still a Ginzling ghost might possibly have been 
old-fashioned. 

Close to the church stood a cottage more pretentious than 
its neighbours; we selected it for a first attack. A series of 
knocks and shouts brought a head out of an upper window. 
A sleepy and rather testy voice demanded our business, de- 
clared to us that this was the parsonage, and that for the inn 
we must look ‘ rechts hinauf.’ ‘ Rechts hinauf’ accordingly 
we started, retracing our steps for a quarter of a mile, and 
knocking at every door. Nowhere, however, did our rudest 
appeals excite any response, even from a dog. At last, in 
despair, we returned to the parsonage, and with further blows 
and apologies demanded more minute information, ‘This time 
the priest proved to be fully awake, and more than half satis- 
fied that we were not burglars. After a few minutes’ delay, 
he opened his door, and admitted us to a snug parlour. When 
we had explained our circumstances and our nationality our 
new friend became most hospitable. He would on no account 
allow us to depart until we had tasted his wine, which was 
excellent—the Catholic clergy are, as a rule, infallible in pro- 
viding their cellars—and demolished a large plateful of bread- 
and-butter. With the latter I readily occupied myself, leaving 
my indefatigable companion to converse with the curé, conci- 
liate his dog, and cultivate a friendship with several cagefulls 
of canaries, which, excited by the sudden light, had struck up a 
lively strain to welcome us. 

The good-natured priest finally produced a lantern, and led 
us across the river to the inn, which proved to be only some 
hundred yards distant. A few minutes later we were stretched 
on comfortable beds, the enjoyment of which was increased by 
a sense that they were the reward of meritorious effort. Our 
companions’ ae did not trouble us, for we knew that with 
the guides to look after them they were most unlikely to come 
to any harm. When at five o’clock next morning we were 
disturbed by a tramping of boots we enquired satirically from 
our pillows, ‘Where they had been all night?’ The guides 
were at first somewhat crestfallen. They had become worn- 
out with tracking the path, and at last fairly missed it in a 
large meadow, whereupon they decided that we were probably 
in some hut miles behind, and that the nearest hay-chilet 
would serve for the night. There, accordingly, not without 
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many pangs of hunger—for our provisions had run short early 
in the day—they lay them down. When morning broke, the 
first thing that met their eyes was the church of Ginzling, a 
few fields off, and in ten minutes they were with us in the inn, 
With the Méselenock my expeditions in the Zillerthaler 
Ferner began and ended. I will only add here that the gorge 
below Ginzling does not fall short even of the expectations 
raised by the superlatively adjectival descriptions of its German 
admirers, and that few things are more charming than the 
fresh beauty of the rich orchards and smooth green hill-sides, 
the clear grey-blue stream and gay villages of the broad Zil- 
lerthal, as it bursts on the traveller issuing from the icefields 
and wild gorges of the upper glens. I shall rejoice when the 
day comes which enables me to add another illustration to the 
popular doggrel placed at the head of this chapter. Mean- 
time I hope some of my friends may be persuaded to put Von 
Sonklar’s Map in their pockets, and take a week’s glacier air- 
in the Zillerthaler Ferner on their way to or from Italy or the 
Italian Alps. 


Tue Moéncu AND JUNGFRAU FROM THE WENGERN ALP. 
By A. W. Moore, 


N Saturday, the 20th July 1872, I arrived at Grindelwald 
from Interlachen over the pei ao and Faulhorn. 
The walk is one of the most agreeable in the Bernese Alps, 
the weather had been perfect, and yet I wasnothappy! There 
was indeed good cause for my melancholy mood. In the 
morning I had parted for the season with my tried friend and 
comrade Mr. Horace Walker, after a campaign which had 
begun well, but had been prematurely closed a fortnight before, 
so far as serious work was concerned, by a stumble on the Bies 
Glacier, resulting in a clumsy fall and a dislocation of my left 
shoulder. Dr. Metcalfe had done all that skill could do to 
repair the injury, but had forbidden me to use my arm for a 
month, and my useless limb was still bandaged to my body. I 
thus found myself in the heart of the mountains, without either 
@ companion or a programme, but with a week of my holiday 
unexpired and every promise of that week being one of un- 
clouded sunshine. 

Never had the mountains looked more glorious or more 
fascinating than they had that day when, after toiling pain- 
fully up from the depths of the Siigisthal, I gained the crest of 
the Faulhorn, and once more stood face to face with the old 
friends and foes of former years, each one recalling thrilling 
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recollections of past triumphs, or of defeats only less enjoyable 
than victories because some day to be avenged. In particular on 
this special afternoon, the Eiger and Ménch seemed to assert 
themselves with more than common effect, the huge northern 
precipice of the former towering above the smiling pastures at its 
base to an almost incredible height, yet overtopped by the icy 
cowl of the neighbouring peak. With the latter I had a very 
old quarrel, dating from 1862, when an attack made with Mr. 
George on the apparently precipitous face, familiar to every 
Oberland tourist, had signally failed. The upper part of the 
mountain was that year hard ice ; and ten hours’ work, compris- 
ing four or five of continuous step-cutting by Almer, then in 
his prime, and, as now, loath to admit defeat, had taken us 
little more than half-way up the final slope, a long thirteen 
hundred feet below the top. How hopeless had been our 
chance of success on that occasion is shown by the history of 
Herr Von Fellenberg’s expedition of 1866. On the 11th July 
in that year, with Christian Michel and two other Grindelwald 
men, that gentleman bivouacked high up on the rocks; next 
day they started at 4 a.M., but at 1 p.m. were still so distant 
from the top that they were compelled to turn, and pass a 
second night at their original bivouac. On the 13th, starting 
at 3.30 a.m. and utilising the steps cut on the previous 
day, they gained the summit, but not until 3.30 p.m., and were 
compelled to pass a third night out, on the rocks of the western 
aréte, high above the Jungfrau-joch. On the following day, 
the fourth, they reached Grindelwald by the Ménchjoch. The 
next and only other ascent up to 1872 was made in 1871 by 
Herr Bischoff, of Basel, a well-known member of the Swiss 
Club, whose experience was scarcely more favourable than 
that of his predecessor, for he was, I believe, three days on the 
mountain between the Wengern Alp and Grindelwal 

Since 1862 scarcely a year had passed in which the ascent of 
the Ménch from the Wengern Alp had not been included in 
my list of agenda. But circumstances had been persistently 
unfavourable, Either the season had been hot and dry, con- 
verting the mountain into a pillar of ice, or, more frequently, 
the weather at the critical mument had been hopelessly bad 
and the expedition impossible from that cause. In July 1872 
the conditions were unusually favourable; the weather was 
brilliant, the quantity of snow still lying in the high Alps was 
very great, and its condition was generally good. Now, if 
ever, the great slope from which we had been beaten back in 
1862, and which had cost even its successful assailants so much 
labour, seemed likely to be reasonably accessible, and its 
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appearance as seen from the Faulhorn, bore out this view. 
Galling was it, therefore, to find myself precluded by a trivial 
accident from seizing the propitious moment, and finishing the 
piece of work which had been begun a decade before. Melchior 
and Jakob Anderegg, whom I had in train, had been sent to 
their homes at Meiringen for Sunday, with orders to join me 
on the Monday morning. The day which they passed in the 
bosom of their respective families was spent by me in brooding 
over my unfortunate position, with an hourly growing dis- 
inclination to accept it. By evening I had succeeded in per- 
suading myself not only that, as an abstract principle, two arms 
were not essential to climbing, but that of all mountains which 
could be named, the Minch was that offering fewest difficulties 
to a one-armed man. The conclusion was not so absurd as it 
may appear. The lower rocks of the mountain are, as | knew 
from past experience was the case, quite easy. The only dif- 
ficulty of the slope above them, if snow-covered,as I hoped and 

believed it would be found, arises from its extreme steepness, 

The ascent would resemble the ascent of a ladder, an operation 

for which two hands, though desirable, are not indispensable. 

With Melchior in front and Jakob behind, the thing seemed 

feasible enough, and so said those good men and true when, 
punctual to time, they rejoined me. Of course, everything 

would depend on what the condition of the mountain might 
prove to be. If, contrary to our expectation, it should turn 
out to be bad, I had quite made up my mind not to persevere. 

I had no wish either to subject the guides to the labour of a 
pro'onged piece of step-cutting, or to expose the whole party 
to the risk which in that case might arise from the circumstance 
of one member of it being more or less disabled. An ice-slope 
of sixty degrees is not the place for a one-armed man. 

This confession of opinion will, I fear, not elevate me in the 
opinion of some of my younger friends whose motto is, ‘ Do or 
Die!’ and whose satisfaction in ‘doing’ is scarcely complete 
unless the risk of ‘dying’ in the operation is considerable. 
Far be it from me to discourage enterprise or to preach timi- 
dity. But now-a-days there 1s a growing tendency to gauge 
the merits of an expedition, not by its intrinsic interest, but by 
the risks attending it, and to overlook the broad general dis- 
tinction between ‘ difficulty’ and ‘ danger.’ To have overcome 
the one by skill and patience is a legitimate subject of honest 
pride and satisfaction; to have escaped from the other by the 
skin of the teeth may justify the latter of these sentiments, but 
certainly not the former. Of course, the line cannot always be 
drawn between what is difficult and what is dangerous. The 
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difficulty may be so great as to involve danger. To lay down 
a hard and fast rule of conduct in such cases is obviously im- 
possible; but I think the time has come when it should be 
recognised distinctly that danger in the abstract is an objec- 
tion and not a recommendation, and that when it is of that 
particular kind against which no precaution and no skill can 
avail anything, some reason stronger than the novelty of an 
expedition, is necessary to justify the incurring of it. I am 
aware that it is easier to inculeate sound doctrine in middle 
age than to act up to it while that chilling period of life is yet 
distant. But the testimony of a convert to reasonable prin- 
ciples is not the less valuable because he is a convert, and { am 
glad to find far higher authorities than I can claim to be are 
taking up the subject. 

On the afternoon of July 22nd we walked up to the 
Wengern Alp, and received at the Hotel Bellevue that friendly 
reception which is always accorded there to old acquaintances. 
The aspect of the Ménch from the nearer point was not less 
promising than it had seemed to me from the more distant 
Faulhorn. The lower rocks, ordinarily bare, were interspersed 
with numerous and extensive snow-slopes, which would save « 
good deal of troublesome though not difficult climbing, and 
the upper part of the mountain, seen through a strong glass, 
showed no ice, though it could not be said with certainty that 
that formidable obstacle would not afterall be found. The 
cautious Melchior took care to impress this upon me; but, for 
him, was sanguine of success. The more cheerful Jakob had no 
doubts at all, as he informed me, with several playful pats on 
the back by way of emphasizing his opinion. We rose at mid- 
night, and at 1.5 A.M. on the 23rd were on our way over the 
undulating pastures which extend hetween the inn and the 
Kiger glacier. ‘There was moon enough to light us across the 
glacier, which is sufficiently steep and broken to require care 
and give trouble to a man whose arm is hors-de-combat: the 
passage, in fact, was to me the most difficult part of the day’s 
work, and I was heartily relieved to find myself on the rocks 
beyond without having undergone another smash. We kept 
pretty straight up the rocks, leaving on the right the way to 
the Guggi glacier and Jungfrau-joch, and made use of the 
snow-slopes whenever possible ; these were hard and steep, but 
a single blow of the axe gave good foothold, and we rose so 
fast that by 5.30 we were at the top of the buttress. This 
is connected with the higher part of the mountain by what in 
1862 had been a narrow edge of snow, but was now a broad 
slope rising gradually and merging in the steep broken névé 
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above. Here, while breakfasting, we were able for the first 
time fairly to survey the work before us and form an estimate 
of our chances. The upper part of the Monch on this side is 
a precipitous curtain of ice, of no great width, facing directly 
towards the Wengern Alp; on the westit is enclosed by a ridge 
which overhangs the Guggi glacier; on the east it is pole 
right down to the Eiger glacier, many thousand feet below. For 
some hundreds of feet below the summit the main front is very 
sheer; it is then broken by a small nearly level plateau, below 
which the ice again curls over with tremendous steepness to- 
wards the more moderate slopes at the base of which we were 
sitting. The whole difficulty of the ascent is in passing from 
our position to the pees above; once there, the ridge forming 
the western edge of the curtain offers a tolerably easy route to 
the summit. The condition of this slope below the plateau 
varies in different years; it has a tendency to break into séracs, 
but only fairly does so at a few points out of the direct line of 
ascent; the result of this tendency, however, is a succession of 
protuberances in the ice, which are more marked in some years 
than in others. In 1862 a wall of some height stretched at 
one point completely from side to side, and was so nearly per- 
pendicular as to be plainly impassable without a ladder, with 
which we had then been provided. In later years no such 
obstacle had been visible from below, and now it was happily 
absent, the slope rising straight over head at a tolerably uniform 
angle. For us, therefore, the whole question depended upon the 
presence or absence of ice, and as to this we were still unable 
to pronounce with certainty. 

At 5.50 we moved to the attack. Short zigzags up the 
intervening slopes, which grew rapidly steeper, brought us to 
the base of the icy fortress which we had to escalade. Mel- 
chior made first for the left-hand corner above the Eiger 
glacier, a manceuvre of which I highly disapproved, the ineli- 
nation there being, as it seemed to me, greater than at any 
other point. I had a lively recollection of being in much the same 
position in 1862 for a space of some three hours, during which 
I had had the pleasure of contemplating between my legs the 
glacier at a vast depth below, and reflecting how very rapid 
the descent to it would be if I let go, while Almer in front, 
hewing monstrous steps, had showered down débris upon my 
head; and I had no desire to repeat the experience. It was 
therefore a great relief when Melchior, after taking a good 
look around, changed his plan, and began cutting steps to the 
right, across the face oft the slope, preparatory to turning 
directly up it. I have never stood on steeper ice, for ice it 
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was, though not of the ‘ hard blue’ sort so often spoken of but 
so seldom seen. We moved with the greatest caution, one ata 
time, for my bandaged shoulder being at this point turned to 
the slope I could make no use either of my axe or of finger- 
holds, and could trust only to my feet and the rope which 
Melchior drew in as I slowly and steadily moved from step to 
step. Had there been much of this sort of work we could not, 
under the circumstances, have persevered, except at great and 
unjustifiable risk, But the worst was soon over; about fifty 
steps brought us to a point where we could face the slope and 
turn upwards. For some short distance the ascent was still 
over ice, but this by degrees gave place to snow, which, though 
so hard that the use of the axe was always necessary, involved 
comparatively little labour. Accordingly, with light hearts, but 
never relaxing caution, we were soon mounting steadily, hand 
over hand, and at 7.50 stood on the little plateau, the attain- 
ment of which assured success. The summit of the mountain, 
though apparently close at hand, was still distant, but we felt 
justified in anticipating the regular order of things, and sending 
down cheer after cheer to our friends at the Bellevue, who 
could be seen grouped outside the door, and shortly returned 
our salutation by a 

The icy curtain above the plateau was cut off from it by a 
bergschrund, which we crossed without any trouble at its 
western end, just below the bounding ridge on that side. A 
few steps took us on to that ridge, which offered a route more 
circuitous but infinitely less laborious than a straight course up 
the face. Rocks alternated with snow as far as the point of 
connection with the western aréte of the mountain which 
descends towards the Jungfrau-joch; beyond, the aréte was 
entirely snow, and, though very narrow, was quite easy to 
traverse and inclined at a very moderate angle. We marched 
gaily along it, expecting each successive point to be the last, 
but the way was long, and it was 10.0 a.m. before we stood on 
the small plateau which forms the summit of the Ménch, and 
heard the gun which announced that we had been seen from 
below. We were many hours earlier than we had expected in 
our most sanguine moments, and the men were wild with 
delight, and, like myself, were exuberant in their demonstrations. 
Up went our hats in the air—a form of expressing satisfaction 
which should be cautiously indulged in, as I learned by expe- 
rience, for mine came down again out of reach and cannot have 
found a resting-place nearer than the Eiger glacier. 

But what mattered the loss of a hat at such a moment in 
such a position! We had before us the plain of Switzerland, 
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behind us the Pennines, on either hand the great peaksof the 
Oberland, and overhead the cloudless sky. The air was calm 
and warm, and we passed an hour of perfect bliss before com- 
mencing the descent. It had been left doubtful whether we 
would return by the way we had come or follow the route 
usually taken from the Aletsch glacier and regain Grindelwald 
by the Ménchjoch. We had now no difficulty in deciding on 
the latter course. Not only should we thereby complete our 
knowledge of the mountain, but we considered that, although a 
descent to the Wengern Alp could probably be eff in 
safety, there would be parts of the way which would be 
unpleasant. While writing this paper I have heard that a 
gentleman has this summer (1875) accomplished the feat. IT 
congratulate him, but am still satisfied that our decision was 
the proper one to arrive at under the circumstances. Besides 
the western aréte, which falls towards the Jungfrau-joch, the 
Ménch ‘sends down two others—one in the direction of the 
Kiger, a very hopeless-looking ridge—the other to the south 
towards the Trugherg; the latter shortly bifurcates, one arm 
sinking to the Ménchjoch, while the other keeps its original 
direction; by this last the ascent of the mountain is usually 
made, and by it we now, at 11.0 a.m., prepared to descend, 
As far as the point of bifurcation the inclination of this 
southern aréte is very moderate; beyond that point it becomes 
steeper. It is as narrow as an aréte can be. On the left hand 
is an absolute precipice ; on the right a slope, which might be 
called precipitous, falls to the Aletsch glacier. The quantity 
of snow on the ridge was enormous, and the sun had begun to 
tell upon it. We knew too much to attempt to approach the 
upper edge, and kept at a distance of some twelve feet below 
it on the Aletsch side; lower down we dared not go, owing to 
the steepness of the slope and the danger of starting an ava- 
lanche. With Melchior in front it is unnecessary to say that 
we moved with the greatest caution. No man is more alive 
than he to the danger arising from a snow cornice. He sounded 
with his axe at every step, and we went steadily along, anxious, 
but with every reason to believe that we were giving the cér- 
nice a wide berth. Suddenly came a startling cry from Mel- 
chior. At the same instant I felt myself stagger, and, instine- 
tively swinging ever so slightly to the right, found myself the 
next moment sitting astride on the ridge. With a thunderin 
roar the cornice on our left for a distance of some two hundre 
yards went crashing down to the depths below, sending up 
clouds of snow-dust which completely concealed my compan- 
ions from me. It was only by the absence of all strain on the 
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rope that I knew—though at the moment J scarcely realised 
the fact—that they were, like myself, safe. As the dust cleared 
off, Melchior, also sitting astride of the ridge, turned towards 
me his face white as the snow which covered us. That it was 
no personal fear which had blanched our leader’s sunburnt 
cheeks his first words, when he could find utterance, showed— 
‘God be thanked !’ said he; ‘I never thought to see either of 
you there.’ We had, in fact, escaped destruction by a hand’s- 
breadth. As I believe, our right feet had been on the ridge, 
our left on the cornice; we had thus just sufficient firm stand- 
ing-ground to enable us to make that instinctive movement to 
the right which had landed us @ cheval, for Jakob had fallen in 
the same position as Melchior and myself. Few words were 
said ; but words poorly express the emotions at such a moment. 
Melchior’s axe had been carried down with the cornice as it 
fell, but had fortunately lodged on the face of the precipice fifty 
feet below. It was too precious to.leave behind, so we let him 
down by the rope, and, descending in the cat-like way peculiar 
to first-class guides when not hampered by Herrschaft, he re- 
gained it without difficulty. 

Our further descent was uneventful. So great a length of 
the cornice having fallen we were for the first time able to see 
our way in front, and determine the best line to take along the 
aréte without fear of further accident. At 12.25 we reached 
the Aletsch glacier and, passing through the gap between the 
Ménch and Trugberg to the Minthjosbi decoded very leisurely 
by that well-known route to Grindelwald, where we arrived at 
6.10 p.M., seventeen hours after leaving the Wengern Alp. 
The snow on the Viescher glacier below the Bergli hut was 
very deep, and we started many really big avalanches down 
some of the steeper slopes before trusting ourselves to them. — 

In July 1873 I was once more at the Hétel Bellevue, in 
better company than my own, viz. that of Mr. and Miss Walker. 
Our object was the ascent of the Jungfrau. With this moun- 
tain also I had an old score to settle. In 1866, with Mr. George 
Mathews, I had attempted the ascent; but inthe dark we had 
crossed the Eiger glacier at too high a point, and in consequence 
had lost so much time that when we arrived at the top of the 
Schneehorn the day was too far advanced to allow of our going 
further, unless we wished to pass the night on or near the top. 
We therefore turned tail ignominiously. Upon the present 
oceasion, attended by Melchior, Jakob, and Peter Anderegg,we 
walked up from Grindelwald on the morning of Monday, the 
30th June. Rain began to fall that afternoon, and continued 
almost without cessation for the two following days. There 
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are few pleasanter quarters for a mountaineer than the Hétel 
Bellevue. It is not the fashion for the world in general to 
sleep there ; so that, however great may have been the passing 
crowd during the day, as evening draws on, the place is usually 
left pretty much to itself, to any casual climbers who may have 
designs on the neighbouring peaks and passes, and to the select 
few who, although without such designs, prefer its plain but 
good accommodation, quiet, and reasonable charges, to the pre- 
tentiousness, crowd, and extortion of Grindelwald. The time 
has long gone by since the latter place was a desirable resort 
for mountaineers. It is now a mere succursale of Interlachen, 
and its hotel-keepers look for their custom to the class of 
tourists who throng that place. Doubtless they know their 
own business, but it may be excused to those who can remem- 
ber other days to express regret at a change which has made 
a once favourite haunt a halting-place to be avoided. 

On Thursday, July 3rd, the weather improved, and at 2.0 
P.M. we started to camp out on the lower rocks of the Ménch at. 
the point where it is usual to take to the Guggi glacier. W. 
were provided with a tent, but a hut has since been built, 
which ought to prove a great convenience, for, although the dis- 
tance from the inn is only a two hours’ walk, the intervening 
ground is not pleasant to traverse in the dark; the passage of 
the Eiger glacier, in particular, requires careful steering, and, 
except by daylight, a good deal of time may be lost over it. 
We reached our gite early, and passed a delightfully lazy even- 
ing, utilised by Melchior in exploring the best way on to and 
over the lower portion of the Guggi glacier, which streams down 
from the > eae between the Ménch and Schneehorn. 
This was a judicious move on his part, as we realised when, at 
2.20 a.M. on the 4th, we started, after a sleepless but not un- 
comfortable night. Access to the glacier is usually awkward, 
as, at the only point where it can be reached from the rocks, it 
is a good deal broken up; and upon the present occasion the 
path lay over a long, narrow, moraine-covered rib of ice, very 
repulsive in the dark to a short-sighted man. Beyond, too, the 
way was by no means obvious; but, following in Melchior’s 
steps, we lost no time, and at 4.10 were at the foot of the great 
central ice-fall, and face to face with the first serious difficulty 
of the expedition. In most years the passage of this ico-fall, 
although at all times a grand and exciting piece of work, has 
remot nothing but ordinary skill on the part of the guides 
and steadiness in the travellers. As to its practicability there 
have been no doubts. But at this period of 1873, its condition 
was extraordinarily bad, and most careful examination from 
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below had failed to reveal any way through its higher and 
steepest part. That one would be found was, of course, proba- 
ble, but Melchior had prepared us for the possibility of failure. 
At first matters went pretty smoothly, but we were at last 
brought up by a line of huge ice-cliffs, stretching from side to 
side of the glacier, and apparently cut off from us and from 
each other by bridgeless trenches of great breadth. The men 
went off to explore, while we sat down on the ice in rather dis- 
consolate mood. My thoughts went back eleven years to the 
occasion of the first passage of the Jungfrau-joch, when a halt 
under similar circumstances on the same glacier had endured for 
three hours, and had been ended by retreat to the Wengern 
Alp for a ladder. Walker had in 1870 sat for an even longer 
period. Any such delay now, our goal being—not the compara- 
tively near pass, but the peak of the Jungfrau itself, would be 
fatal. Great, therefore, was our satisfaction when, at the end of 
half-an-hour, a cheerful jédel from Melchior signalled us on- 
wards. Our nearest way would have been to our right, under 
the Schneehorn, but the glacier there was hopeless. There was, 
indeed, only one weak point in the whole line between the 
Schneehorn and the Ménch, about two-thirds of the way alon 
it in the direction of the latter peak; here, passing feneath 
one of those eccentrically-shaped séacs not uncommon in 
such situations, it was possible to get on to the face of the ice- 
cliff, traverse it at a level, and pass round a corner, sharp as 
the angle of a building, into a huge crevasse, or fissure, in the 
cliff, partially choked with débris fallen from above. The 
traverse, though short, was tremendously steep, and turning the 
corner was an operation of extreme delicacy; the crevasse 
beyond, too, was not a place in which to linger, as the débris 
which lined the floor was eminently suggestive of more to 
follow. Above, the way was less difficult, though at only one 
point was it possible, by a very shaky bridge deep in the bowels 
of a second crevasse, and climb up its further side, to get on 
to the plateau which lies at the foot of the slopes leading to- 
wards the Jungfrau-joch, where the routes to that pass and the 
Jungfrau diverge. The great crevasse, which in some years 
cuts off this plateau from the higher slopes, was completely 
closed. 

It was now 6.20, and a bitterly cold half-hour had to be 
devoted to breakfast. So much has been written about these 
second breakfasts in the Alps that one would suppose they 
were the most pleasurable repasts of life. I only mention the 
subject now for the sake of an opportunity of expressing my 
opinion that this idea is altogether a delusion. The meal com- 
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monly takes place at an hour when the air is still chilly, to say 
the least; when the result of the day is yet doubtful; and when, in 
a well-regulated mind, a halt of half an hour or more produces 
an amount of irritation incompatible with the enjoyment of even 
dainty bits, much more of the uninviting morsels of which the 
banquet is usually composed. On the top of a peak or pass, or to- 
wards the end of a successful day, the stalest bread, the stringiest 
meat, and the sourest wine derive from circumstances a flavour 
not their own—(I do not refer to that of the knapsack in which 
they have been carried)—and nutritious qualities not, perhaps, 
inherent in them; but to appreciate that flavour and to benefit 
from those qualities a state of physical comfort and mental calm 
is essential, which is rarely experienced at six o’clock in the 
morning. Upon the present occasion we turned with pleasure 
from our unsatisfactory meal to the rocks of the Schneehorn, 
which support the névé of the Giessen glacier, our next goal. 
These rocks have occasionally been used for bivouacking pur- 
poses, voluntarily by some,—under force of circumstances by 
others. They are singularly unsuited for night quarters, being 
not only so steep as to afford no better resting-place than a 
ledge here and there giving room to sit and no more, but so 
rotten that the particular ledge selected has been known to give 
way during the night,* while they are exposed, in some seasons, 
to avalanches from the fringe of névé which impends over 
them. This overhanging cornice now gave Melchior much 
anxiety, and after crossing the bergschrund he traversed the 
slope above for some distance to the south of the usual point of 
ascent before he would turn upwards. When rocks are steep, 
smooth, and loose, they are, in my opinion, difficult, and those 
with which we had now to deal, combining those three qualities, 
required steady and careful climbing. Their height is not 
very great, but a good hour elapsed before we were at the top, 
still cut off from the glacier by some thirty or forty feet of 
formidably steep snow, the edge of the névé. This was soft, 
and did not seem very safe, but Jakob made a way without 
much real difficulty, and at 8.20 we stood on the smooth snow- 
field of the Giessen glacier, one of the most secluded recesses 
of the high Alps. ' 

The weather, which when we started had looked very doubt- 
ful, had now improved, and the view to the north was perfectly 
clear. However often it may be seen, the wide-spreading 
expanse of green hills and vales which is commanded from 
the northern slopes of the Bernese chain never loses its charm. 


* Sce ‘Jahrbuch des §.A.C.,’ vol. vi. p. 143. 
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There is nothing comparable to it in other parts of the Alps 
with which I am acquainted, or, as I believe, in those eastern 
districts, by me unseen, of which it is the fashion now-a-days to 
sing the praises. That those districts have natural attractions 
it would be ridiculous to dispute; the same may be said of 
every moderately hilly region ; but that, in all the essentials of 
first-class mountain scenery, they can for a moment compare 
with the Alps of Switzerland and Savoy I decline to believe. 
My own faith is that they owe their long neglect and present 
comparative freedom from crowd as much to their inferiority 
as to their remoteness. The view from the Schneehorn is not 
confined to the green country. Behind, looking east, beyond 
the shattered icefalls of the Guggi glacier, the Eiger and 
Ménch appear under their steepest aspect. The upper slopes 
of the latter are from this point simply terrific, and I found it 
hard to believe that I had scaled them, as already described, 
without either difficulty or danger. In the opposite direction 
the almost vertical cliffs of the J u and Silberhorn encircle 
the head of the Giessen glacier. his, under the Schneehorn, 
is smooth and level, but its central region is a wonderful maze 
of névé crevasses, which we had now to thread towards the 
Silber-liicke. The way was not difficult, though it might 
sometimes be found so; the névé was broken into every shape 
which névé can assume, and I can call to mind no finer piece 
of scenery of the kind; the effect, no doubt, being greatly 
enhanced by the thick mantle of fresh snow which covered 
everything. The point known as the Klein Silberhorn, which 
is conspicuous from below, is nothing but a sérac of colossal 
dimensions, and the passage behind it is the most critical part 
of the route, as the dislocation is there greatest. 

After emerging from this broken part of the glacier only 
gentle slopes in good order intervened between us and the 
bergschrund at the foot of the snow wall leading up to the 
Silber-liicke, This bergschrund must sometimes be a very 
formidable obstacle; even now, under fayourable conditions, to 
cross it was not easy. The wall above is fortunately of no 
great height, for in steepness it very nearly approaches the 
perpendicular. Peter Anderegg, who was leading at this time, 
and upon whom it devolved to make the steps, was by no means 
at his ease while so engaged; nor were we, his followers, for, 
while hacking away, <8 could with difficulty preserve his 
balance, while below us yawned the bergschrund. I know 
that two of the party spent the not very long time occupied in the 
ascent in silent speculation as to the relative probability of going 
into or over that receptacle for waifs ma strays, should the 
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general tumble, which more than once seemed imminent, 
occur. 

At 10.15 we reached the narrow gap of the Silber-liicke, and 
I, for one, wondered exceedingly where we were going next. 
In front a precipice fell away into the depths of the Roththal ; 
to the left an aréte led up towards the Jungfrau, but an aréte 
which I should certainly have thought impracticable, had I 
not known it to have been passed several times. Its difficulties 
began at once in the shape of two tremendous towers of rock 
like the inverted fangs of a colossal double-tooth, which it 
really looked hopeless to think of either climbing or cireum- 
venting. Over or round them, however, must te the way. 
During our p e of the glacier we had not paid much atten- 
tion to the weather, which had meanwhile changed for the 
worse; clouds were gathering in all directions and the wind 
had an evil sound and an evil feel suggestive of mischief. 
Melchior was evidently anxious, but, once over the aréte, we 
knew that no difficulty and no great distance lay between us 
and the top of the Jungfrau, and from there the descent to the 
Eggischhorn would be feasible in any weather. After half-an- 
hour’s halt, therefore, which was a necessity, we attacked the 
aréte. As usual, the apparently impossible resolved itself into 
the simply difficult; under Melchior’s skilful guidance we 
rounded the first tower—an undeniable mauvais pas—climbed 
nearly over the top of the second, scrambled along the jagged 
but more common-place ridge beyond, which, after some eccen- 
tricities, developed into a Tnidonidae of snow of the ordinary 
character, and finally, exactly at noon, left it for a gently 
sloping snowfield on our right, which, we knew, extended to the 
base of the final peak of the Jungfrau. The apparent summit 
of the mountain, as seen from the Wengern Alp, is, indeed, 
merely the south-eastern corner of this snowfield; the real cul- 
minating point, which is about four hundred feet higher, and 
not seen, lying to the right. The bad weather had spread with. 
astonishing rapidity ; we had not left the aréte many minutes 
when we were enveloped in fog, and snow began to fall. Noone 
of the party, guides or travellers, had ever made the expedition 
before, and we had only a general idea of the route to be 
foliowed. Still, we had no doubt of being able to hit the peak. 
Indeed, it appeared impossible to avoid doing so, for it must be 
somewhere in our front, while on the right were the precipices 
of the Roththal, and on the left those above the Giessen 
gsitr, The way, therefore, seemed to be marked. We were, 

owever, to learn the difference between theory and practice. 

For some distance we kept steadily along in the supposed 
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right direction, winding round a few crevasses, and rising gently; 


' then, as the fog thickened and the snow fell heavier, we began 


to wander, and in a short time a lively discussion was going on 
as to where the peak of the Jungfrau was. No two of us held 
the same opinion. Suddenly, in a momentary lift, some rocks 
showed themselves in front, and were loudly hailed as those 
leading to the summit. We made towards them, but, when 
reached, they proved to be not only precipitous in themselves, 
but cut off from us by a broad and deep crevasse. They were 
certainly not the rocks of the final peak. Then we stopped and 
held a council. Councils of war never fight, and such councils 
in the Alps nine times out of ten prelude a retreat. So it was 
now. Melchior stated plainly his opinion that perseverance 
might lead to a Sehaatnaaha comparable to that on Mont Blanc 
in 1870. The cold was intense, the wind was blowing half a 
gale, and the snow was falling in blinding clouds. Not an 
atom of shelter was to be found on that exposed snowfield. If 
we waited, or went on at random and had to turn after all, it was 
more than probable we might not find the way back to the 
aréte, or might have to pass the night on the Guggi glacier, a 
contingency not to be contemplated with equanimity, especially 
with a lady in the party. That Melchior spoke the words of 
wisdom there was not a doubt, and we decided unanimously to 
return, heart-breaking as that decision was. It was already 
1.30, and it would be as much as we could do to get clear of 
the glacier before dark ; so no time was lost in carrying out the 
decision when arrived at. It must be confessed that I looked 
forward to the work before us with no pleasure; many times 
during the ascent I had congratulated myself that we should 
not have to return by the same way; and now we had to do so 
in weather which added greatly to the natural difficulties of 
the route, 

Our footsteps were already filled up by snow, and it was 
only by the greatest attention on Melchior’s part, aided at one 
critical point by the trace of an ice-axe, that we regained the 
aréte without losing time. Thenceforward we got along with 
less difficulty than I had thought possible. Everyone did his 
and her best, and so, retracing the morning’s route exactly, we 
left the Guggi glacier for the friendly rocks of the Ménch at 8.0, 
just as it was getting dusk. The descent was sufficiently 
exciting, but only one incident need be mentioned. In 
getting off the plateau above the great icefall we irreparably 
damaged the only practicable bridge. ‘ No one,’ said Melchior, 
‘ will pass that way again this year.’ Picking our way down 
the rocks and across the glacier, at 9.45 we entered the cheerful 
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portals of the Bellevue, wet through, and relieved the good 


folks there from no small load of anxiety on our account. 
Over supper that night I am afraid that a feeling of mortifi- 
cation at defeat prevailed over that of satisfaction at escape 
from a really critical position. I personally was profoundly 
disgusted, and proclaimed with emphasis my intention to pro- 
ceed next morning to Interlachen, and, at all events, to have no 
more to do with the Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp. But 
when next morning came my mood had changed, and I was as 
fixed in my determination to make another attempt as I had 
been overnight in my resolve against it. My friends, who had 
other plans, with their usual goodnature agreed to wait until 
Monday the 7th, and, if the weather seemed tolerably hopeful 
on that day, sleep out again and renew the attack with me. 
There was one point, however, which gave us some re 
This was how we were to get through the central icefall, 
having as before mentioned, destroyed in the course of our 
manoeuvres an absolutely indispensable bridge. The difficulty 
was solved next day in a manner equally startling and unex- 
pected. At about onein the afternoon a tremendous uproar, 
evidently caused by no ordinary avalanche, brought the oceu- 
pants of the inn to the doors. I happened at the moment to 
be lying on the slopes of the Lauberhorn, examining the icefall 
with a telescope, and was, therefore, well placed to see what 
was going on. A huge icecliff had fallen from near the top of 
the Jungfrau-joch on to the plateau where we had breakfasted 
two days before. In a moment the débris was seen pouring 
down the glacier below, sweeping right across from the rocks 
of the iaaledcaliben to those of the Ménch, smashing up the 
central icefall completely, streaming over the crevassed but 
more level tract of ice beneath, and finally crashing over the 
lower rocks into the Triimleten-thal. The scene upon which 
I had been gazing only a few minutes before was no longer 
to be recognised. The curious sérac, underneath which we 
had crept and which had been quite a landmark, was gone, and 
the whole icefall appeared to be entirely filled up. The way 
on to the plateau had been cleared with a vengeance, and, so 
far, the result was satisfactory. The particular icecliff which | 
had effected this transformation had attracted Melchior’s atten- 
tion, when descending the Schneehorn, by its evident insecurity, 
but no one had supposed the hour of its downfall so near at 
hand. Fortunately such falls from that quarter are rare. Were 
it otherwise, the passage of the Jungfrau-joch and ascent of the 
Jungfrau from this sas would be alike forbidden to persons of 
ordinary prudence. As it is, the bare possibility of such an 
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occurrence should forbid the undertaking of any expedition 
which will not allow the traveller to be clear of the Guggi 
glacier by a fairly early hour in the morning. 

The weather on Monday, the 7th, showing no material im- 
provement, my friends started off for Zermatt. They had 
designs on the Tiischhorn, and preferred making their way to 
a new base of operations to longer dawdling on the Wengern 
Alp. We agreed to meet at Zermatt on the evening of 
Friday, the 11th, so that my attempt must be made not later 
than Thursday. Tuesday was signalised by a succession of 
thunderstorms, which were renewed on Wednesday. On the 
afternoon of that day things looked hopeless, but in the evening 
there was a sudden change, the night proved fine, and at 2.55 
A.M. on the 10th, my patience was rewarded, and I left the inn 
with Jakob and Schlegel, whom a message had brought up from 
Grindelwald. At 5.45 we reached the foot of the central ice- 
fall ; on every side were the ruins of the avalanche of Sunday ; 
the most formidable of the crevasses were, as we had expected, 
filled up, but the way was by no means easy, and the passage 
on to the plateau was by an ice-slope not less steep than the one 
we had before traversed. The plateau was buried in déhris, 
which was literally piled up in mounds many feet in height, the 
whole scene forming a wonderful illustration of the scale on which 
Nature sometimes acts in the ice-world. At 8.20 we reached 
the top of the Schneehorn. So far we had travelled fast, as one 
gentleman with two guides always can; but the snow on the 
Giessen glacier was in bad order, and two hours elapsed before 
we stood in the narrow gap of the Silber-liicke. The aréte 
beyond was quickly passed, and by 11.30 we were not far from 
the rocks where we had turned on Friday. Upon that occasion 
we had struck the rocks too high up, that is to say, too near the 
Wengern-Jungfrau ; we now got on to them more to the right 
by a rather steep snow-slope, climbed without difficulty to a 
small plateau beyond, crossed to its further side immediately 
above the Roththal, and then took to some more easy rocks 
leading straight to the beautiful knife-edge of snow which forms 
the actual summit of the Jungfrau. This we reached at 12.50 
P.M. in ten hours from our start. 

The view was clear towards the north, but very cloudy over 
the Valais. It was evident we had done well to make haste. 
The wind was strong and the Eggischhorn still distant; so, after 
only ten minutes’ halt, we turned to descend the familiar slope 
towards the Roththal-sattel. This was in good order, and in 
half-an-hour we were on the saddle which in 1870 I had 
reached with Mr. Tucker from the Roththal. Upon that ocea- 
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sion the peak had been very icy, and its ascent from the Col had 
taken the best part of two hours, although we had made as 
much use as possible of the rocks on the west side of it. Then, 
too, the descent of the first fifty or sixty feet towards the 
Aletsch glacier had cost a clear hour of step-cutting ; now, in 
ten minutes, we were below the dergschrund. So far circum- 
stances had befriended us, but for the remainder of the way 
they were less favourable. The snow on the Aletsch glacier 
was very heavy as far down as the Mirjelen See—an unusual 
state of things—and even lay deep in places on the slopes of 
the Eggischhorn. It was dusk by the time we had got round 
the lake, and all Jakob’s skill was required to keep the path. 
He, however, was equal tothe occasion, and at 8.55 P.M., in 
eighteen hours exactly from the Bellevue, we entered the Hétel 
de la Jungfrau. No one was sorry to have arrived, and 
Schlegel, whose first expedition it was for the year, was com- 
pletely tired out. Next evening I rejoined Mr. and Miss 
Walker at Zermatt, where we ‘ exchanged felicitations,’ they 
having been on the top of the Tiischhorn at about the same 
time as I was on the Jungfrau. 

Of the two ascents which I have described that of the Jung- 
frau is incomparably the most interesting. The ascent of the 
Ménch, owing to its directness, has a fascination of its own; 
but that of the Jungfrau is, to my mind—regard being had to 
the character and variety of the work,—the most interesting 
expedition in the Alps. It cannot, however, be called free from 
danger, and requires fine weather, steady travellers, and first- 
rate guides. I have endeavoured to describe both ascents as 
they impressed me at the time, extenuating nothing, and not, 
consciously, exaggerating anything. Some apology is, perhaps, 
needed for occupying these pages with such familiar names. 
But I am inclined to hope that there may be a minority 
(perhaps a majority) of readers of this Journal who will not be 
sorry once more to read of peaks which they have, at all events, 
seen, and to whom a prosaic narrative recalling old friends to 
mind, will be not unwelcome as a change from descriptions of 
remoter scenes, which all the eloquence and enthusiasm of their 
discoverers can scarcely succeed in making interesting to those 
who know them not. 
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ALPINE DANGERS. 


Srr,—May I add a word or two to the controversy suggested 
by Mr. Middlemore’s paper on the Col des Grandes Jorasses ? 
The question raised by his narrative appears to be this: Is 
a man justified in exposing himself and his guides for five hours 
to incessant falls of stones in order to effect a new passage ? 
Mr, Middlemore tells us that the stones on the Grandes Jo- 
rasses knocked away two of three axes, and that one stone hit 
him, It was obviously a mere accident that another stone did 
not knock out the brains of one of the party, as a stone 
knocked out the brains of a porter at Grindelwald a month 
.* Are such risks justifiable? I answer emphatically, no. 
I add that in my opinion such performances should be dis- 
couraged as decidedly as possible by the Alpine Club. 

Nobody will deny that some adequate reason should be 
given for encountering such risks, and especially for inducin 
guides to encounter them. If Mr. Middlemore chooses to ris 
his own neck, he must answer for it to himself. When he, in 
effect, tells a guide to risk his neck on penalty of an imputation 
of cowardice in case of refusal, he is taking a serious responsi- 
bility. Mr, Middlemore laughed heartily at Rey for protesting, 
in the ordinary guide’s formula, against a repetition of their 
feat, and of course Jaun joined Mr. Middlemore’s laughter, 
I think that Rey was perfectly right, and I hope that he may 
not be tempted to forget his good resolutions, 

What reason does Mr. Middlemore consider as adequate 
for the risk encountered? He seems to think it enough to say 
that nobody had ever been in the same place before. If that 
is a sufficient reason, I can only say that my notions of logic 
are very imperfect. It would justify the worst folly that ever 
was committed in the Alps. 

But, says Mr. Middlemore, if we don’t run risks now, we 
can’t make new expeditions, as the earlier members of the Club 
used to do. Let me protest in the first place against the im- 
plied assumptions. I do not deny that members of the Club 
have done silly things. I have done silly things myself, and 
T heartily regret them. My only excuse is that I did not 
know at the time how silly they were, and my regrets would 
be doubled if I thought that my ignorant folly would be turned 
into precedents for more deliberate folly. To make our actions 


* Since the above letter was written, another porter has been killed 
at Grindelwald by a falling stone. 
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a pr&cedent—I speak as one who had the good fortune to make 
Alpine ascents before the novelty was exhausted —it would be 
necessary to prove not merely that we did rash things, but 
that we knowingly did rash things. Now I appeal to Alpine 
literature generally—to the writings of Mr. Wills, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and Professor Tyndall, and to the volumes of ‘ Peaks and 
Passes’—to justify my assertion that all our early members 
asserted emphatically and systematically that the expeditions 
which they undertook were not dangerous if ordinary prudence 
were used. This was their invariable and, I think, satisfactory 
defence, repeated usque ad nauseam against all gainsayers. 
They never said, These things are dangerous, but we will do 
them. They said, over and over again, These things are not dan- 

erous, as ignorant people suppose, therefore we will do them. 
Whether they were right or wrong in their facts is quite ano- 
ther question. But it is most illogical to allege their views 
in defence of the very doctrine which they most carefully and 
systematically disavowed. 

We should never have done the Matterhorn, it is said, if we 
had been so nervous about danger. I will not ask whether 
the ascent of the Matterhorn was cheaply purchased by the 
loss of the lives of four brave men. The true answer is this: 
We should never have ‘ done’ the Matterhorn if Mr. Whym- 
per and others had not learnt, by cautious and well-conducted 
experiments, to overcome the imaginative dangers, and to esti- 
mate rightly the true conditions of the case. We should have 
done it without loss of life if the rules of prudence had been 
strictly observed. It surely requires some courage to allege a 
case where a most lamentable accident was caused by neglect 
of a well-established rule—the rule, [ mean, of not taking an 
incompetent walker with an insufficient force of guides—as a 
justification for despising other rules of prudence in future. 

But, says Mr. Middlemore, If we are not to do dangerous 
things, we shan’t do new things ; and if we don’t do new t ings, 
the end and object of the Club will disappear, and we ought to 
dissolve. Now, in the first place, if this be true, the Club will 
in any case come to an end in a very few years. The number 
of unaccomplished feats may be reckoned on the fingers, and 
when we have lost half-a-dozen lives in effecting these few 
ascents, our destiny will be accomplished. But, in the next 
place, I must protest ainst the whole theory as utterly 
unworthy of the Club. 1 agree that one object of the Club 
is to promote Alpine climbing. But the most absurd of 
all ways of promoting a noble exercise is to associate it indeli- 
bly with foolhardiness. If the end of the Club be to induce 
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men to risk their necks in pursuit of childish objects, the 
sooner it is dissolved the better. I hold that we can best pro- 
mote Alpine climbing by enforcing with all our power a code 
of rules which will make it a reputable pursuit for sensible 
men. The first and best recognised of all rules is to avoid 
those dangers which cannot be met by any degree of skill or 
activity; and the most conspicuous instance of such dangers 
is that from falling stones. 

A sad accident, to which Mr. Middlemore refers in his 

aper, should be a warning to us all. Mr. Marshall, he says, 
had he been spared, would have been in ‘the first rank of 
amateur climbers.’ He would have been something infinitely 
better than that; though this is not the place to pronounce reed 
eulogy upon his memory. But I confess that I cannot thin 
without a lively feeling of indignation of deliberate exhorta- 
tions to the Club to encourage expeditions of known and in- 
evitable danger, when we have to lament the loss of such men 
as Mr. Marshall and his excellent guide, Fischer. The acci- 
dent which happened to them illustrates the dangers which 
are incurred by even a trifling breach of prudential ‘rules. But 
Mr. Middlemore would apparently advocate conduct, compared 
with which theirs was the very height of prudence. No amount 
of success in gathering up the last crumbs of Alpine adventure 
would reconcile me to a repetition of such losses. To say 
nothing of nee considerations, they bring discredit upon the 
occupation which we all love so heartily and must all wish to 
flourish when—as must in any case happen—the charm of 
novelty has departed. So long as I am a member of the Club 
I shall advocate the policy calculated, in my opinion, to recom- 
mend it to men of sense, not that which would sanction the im- 
prudences of men—not of sense. 

Mr. Middlemore explicitly says that most of the remaining 
things to be ‘ done’ (I hate the word) are of the character of 
his Col. His account proves that the Col is specially conspi- 
cuous for the most unavoidable of all Alpine dangers; and 
yet he would encourage the repetition of such performances. 
I think it is high time that we should protest vigorously 
against such opinions. 

Yours truly, 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
August 12th, 1875. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS. 
WESTERN ALPS. 


Daupnixé District—Bricue pe VALsENEsTRE (8,642 ft. ?), June 27. 
—Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, with Christian and Ulrich Almer 
and two Grindelwald porters, Rudolf Kaufmann and Christian Roth 
(C. Almer’s son-in-law), crossed this little-known pass from . 
d’Oisans to Valsenestre. The party drove up the road to Venose as 
far as Les Ougiers, then crossing the Vénéon, ascended a stony 
path to the Lovitel chalets, on the shore of the lovely lake of the same 
name, in little over 14 hr. from the bridge; and a somewhat exciti 
voyage on a leaky raft brought them in ? hr. more to the S. end of the 
lake. Mounting through a stony vallon, they turned up to the left, 
and aimed at a depression in the ridge, which was reached by shaly 
slopes, rocks, snow-slopes and a small couloir in about 3} hrs. walking 
(as seen from the lake the col is to the extreme left). Then turning 
sharply to the right the party effected a somewhat difficult descent 
down steep rocks, traversed an upland valley, and when they reached 
a range of precipitous rocks separating the upper and lower portions 
of the vallon, bore to the left, luckily striking a path which wound 
down the rocks in a very curious way, and led them down to the 
village of Valsenestre (chez Joseph Blanc Vial) in about 3 hrs. from 
the pass. The pass is better known on the S§. side as the Col de 
Lovitel, but is not often traversed by the natives, the Col de la Muzelle 
being the ordinary route taken; yet the beautiful position of the lake 
should serve to make this pass better known. 

Cox pu Vation(c. 10,000 ft.) anp Pointe DE Mareuertre (10,667 ft.), 
June 30.—The same party, starting from a bivouac about 44 hrs. walk- 
ing from Valsenestre, effected a new pass to the head of the Vallon de 
Lanchatra, The pass was reached in about 1} hr. walking by cross- 
ing a steep ice-slope, seen from the village, climbing the rocks on its 
right bank, and then bearing over snow-slopes to the col, which is some- 
what SE. of the point marked 3,251 métres in the French map. Just 
before reaching the col the party made the first ascent of this point in 
about 25 min., and named it Pointe de Marguerite. The descent from 
the col to the Glacier du Vallon was rather difficult, lying over very 
steep rocks, and for some time it was doubtful whether it could be 
effected at all. The glacier was reached in about 2 hrs., traversed, 
and a bivouac on a great buttress marked on the French map found 
in about an hour more. From this side the col ap as a square 
gap above a range of steep rocks. One or two of the points of the 
Glaciers de la Haute Pisse seemed higher, or nearly as high, as the Pointe 
de Marguerite, from which an exceedingly fine view was obtained. 

Rocnz DE LA Muzete (11,349 ft.), July 2.—Mr. Coolidge, with the 
two Almers, after an unsuccessful attempt by the NE. ridge and N. 
face the day before, succeeded in making the first ascent of this peak 
direct from the Glacier du Vallon. Starting from the above-named 
bivouac, the party mounted the glacier to the base of the peak in an 
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hour and ten minutes, Ascending a steep arm of snow which runs a 
short distance up the face, they tock to rocks on the right, making for 
a sort of snow couloir; crossing which they then bore to the left, and 
reached what was apparently the highest peak, to the left of a curious 
notch in the ridge, in 50 min. from the base. The weather being ex- 
tremely unfavourable, no view whatever was obtained; but the clouds 
lifting disclosed a higher peak still more to the leit, which was reached 
without difficulty in a few minutes. To remove all doubts the party 
then explored the whole ridge and built three stone men on the two 
points already mentioned, and ona third, but much lower one, which, as 
seen from below, strongly resembles a tower of rock. The descent was 
effected by the same route, the bivouac being regained in a furious 
storm in 1} hr. from the summit first reached. The position of the 
peak, as the last high summit of the Dauphiné Alps towards the west, 
renders it probable that a very fine view would be gained from the 
top in ordinary weather. The recks of the face were good, but very 
steep near the glacier and just below the summit. 

Les Bercues (c. 10,000 ft.), July 3—The whole party, starting from 
the same bivouac, mounted over the Glacier du Montagnon, and in 
2 hrs. gained a notch between two very conspicuous rocky pinnacles, 
locally known as Les Berches, probably the patois form of | La Bréche. 
Bearing to the right, a descent over steep rocks and snow-slopes was 
effected to the Vallon de la Pisse, and the cabane marked in the French 
map was reached in fe. hr. from the pass. Then keeping far to the 
right a track was found, which brought the party down to the lower 
part of the valley (which is cut off from the upper part by very steep 
rocks) in another hour. A scramble down stony slopes led to the 
regular path in the Val Jouffrey, which brought the party to the 
village of Le Désert en Val Jouffrey (chez la veuve Joseph Bellieu) 
in less than 4 hrs. walking from the pass, From the time the part: 
left the cabane a tremendous storm raged, which forced them to take 
refuge for a time under some great boulders. 

After being detained at Le Désert a day by bad weather, the party 
drove in a hay-cart to La Chapelle en Jouffrey and Entraigues in 
3} hrs., and in 7 hrs. more reached Bourg d’Oisans by the beautiful 
char-road of the Col d’Ornon, having exchanged the hay-cart for a char 
at Entraigues; though, owing to the mule being tired, a longer time 
was consumed in driving over the col than would have been required 
to walk over it. 

Cot pes Cuamots, July 13.—The same , With the exception of 
Ulrich Almer, effected a new pass from the Glacier des Etancons to 
the Glacier des Cavales. Starting from a bivouae under the rocks 
on the E. side of the Vallon des Etangons (used by the same party 
in 1873 and 1874), they mounted to the glacier of the same name, 
and in about 3 hrs. reached the crest of the ridge to the N. of the 
Col des Cavales by a broad snow couloir, well seen from the oppo- 
site side of the valley. The pass was named Col des Chamois, 
because very recent traces of chamois were found all the way up the 
couloir and down the other side. The descent lay down a great snow 
couloir and over a branch of the Glacier des Cavales to a rocky slope, 
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reached in # hr. from the pass. The ordinary route of the Col des 
Cavales was then joined (traces of a party which had crossed it the day 
before being found), and La Grave reached the same evening. 

Cot v’OLan, July 6, 1875.—Messrs. R. Pendlebury and A. Cust, 
with Gabriel and Joseph Spechtenhauser as guides, starting from the 
chalets of a Lavey at 3.43, reached by the Glacier des Sellettes the 
NW. base of the Pic d’Olan at 9.15. Finding the aréte of the 
mountain (which appeared to rise about 1,000 ft. above them) imprac- 
ticable from the amount of snow on it, they made their way down by a 
very steep descent, occupying 5 hrs., to the head of the Val Jouffrey. 
An easier and more direct passage seemed to exist more to the N. 
Their object being to reach La Chapelle in-Val Godemar, they pro- 
ceeded to cross the Col de Turbat, which presented little difficulty, the 
final ascent to it requiring less than an hour's walking. Leaving the 
col at 5, they reached their destination at 8.20. The ‘ Alpine Guide’ 
appears to underestimate the height of the Pie de Turbat above the 
pass, and still more so the time fequired from Le Désert to La Chapelle, 
which is given (on Joanne’s authority) as 4 hrs. 

Pic p’Ouan, July 8.—The same party, having passed the night at 
a shepherd’s hut by the Clot Torrent, starting at 3.10, reached the 
bottom of the rocks of the Pic d’Olan on the S. side at 6. The rocks 
proving extremely hard, the final ridge was not gained until about 10. 
The weather being misty and threatening, a descent to the Glacier des 
Sellettes as contemplated could not be attempted, and only one of the 
travellers reached the actual summit, which was approached from the 
ridge by a 50 ft. climb of very grave difficulty. The descent from 
the mountain required all the skill of the Spechtenhausers, and was 
effected in a violent storm of thunder and hail. The final ridge was 
left at.about 12.30 p.st., the base of the rocks was reached at.6, and La 
Chapelle about 8.30. 

Cou pe t’Homme (11,155 ft. ?).—La Grave to Val d’Arsine. This 
pass was crossed on July 2 by Signor A. Martelli, with Maquignaz and 
Carrel, of Val Tournanche. 

Monr Cenis District—Bessanese (12,040 ft.), Vatue v’Axa, July 
24.—Signor A. Balduino, with Antonio Castagneri, of Balme, as guide, . 
made the first ascent of this peak from the Italian side. 

Hicuest of THE THREE Dente p’AmpinN (11,096 ft.), Vat pr Susa, 
August 10.—This peak was ascended by Professor M. Baretti, with the 
guide Sibille, of Chiomonte. 

Pierre Menve (11,750 ft.), Van pt Susa, July 18, was ascended by 
Dr. F. Vallino, Signor S. Paronea, Dr. P. Gallo, with P. Medail, of 
Millaures, as guide. 

Graian Avps.—Ponta pit Gay (11,810 ft. ?), mv Vat p'Orco, June 
14.—Signori Luigi Vaccarone and Paolo Palestrino, with Antonio Cas- 
tagneri, of Balme, as guide, and two porters, reached this peak. 

Becca DELLA TRIBULAZIONE (10,825 ft.?), VaL D’Orco, June 14.— 
Signor L. V: e, with Castagneri and one of the porters, also 
ascended this peak. 

Becca pt Montanvent (13,128 ft.?), N. or THE GRAND Parapis, June 
16.—The same party made this ascent. 
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Punta pi Ceresote (over 11,800 ft.), July 5, 1874.—First ascent 
from the SE. This summit is a double tooth, the western point being 
the highest. The two are separated by a broad snow-trough falling on 
to the Gh°. di Noaschetta. Signor Baretti, with Antonio, Andrea and 
Guiseppe Castagneri (of whom he speaks well) as guides, ascended by 
this trough. The final peak presented serious obstacles. ‘ Walls of 
rocks, very steep snow in bad condition, then more rocks; at last the 
top. It had been ascended some days before by another and easier 
route from the SW. Our ascent was for five hours a duel & U’outrance 
against the noble mountain.’ ; 

CoL DELLA CIAMARELLA. BonnevAL TO BALME, BETWEEN THE CIAMA- 
RELLA AND ALBARON, ASCENDING BY THE GLaciER DES Ervertes —This 
pass was crossed on July 12, by Signor A. E. Martelli, with Carrel 
and Maquignaz, of Val Tournanche. 

Cot DE LA GranvE Roussr, Ju'y 22, 1875.—The Misses Pigeon, 
with the guides Daniel Ballay and Jean Joseph Maquignaz, started from 
the chalets (Alpe Neuve?) 2 hrs. from ]’Eglise in Val Grisanche, and 
reached the summit of the col in 4 hrs. 25 min., including a halt. ‘There 
was a fine view of the Mont Blanc range and the Grandes Jorasses during 
the ascent of the glacier, but on the summit it was cloudy, and a snow 
storm came on, hiding the view of the astounding precipices of rock that 
descend almost perpendicularly into the Val de Rhémes. Happily the 
weather cleared during the descent, so as to reveal them in their grandeur, 
Five to six hours must be allowed for the rocks, from the summit down to 
the small glacier ; after this some difficulty was experienced in finding a 
passage through the lower precipices overhanging the valley, and much 
time lost by going too far to the right. The weather was again bad, 
and much rain fell. Notre Dame de Rhémes wags reached before dusk. 
Good quarters are to be found at the Curé’s house, but fresh meat 
must not be expected. The Val de Rhémes well deserves a visit; and 
there are other passes by which it can be reached. The Col de la 
Grande Rousse, on the Val de Rhémes side, affords most interesting 
rock-climbing, but of a kind as difficult and dangerous as can well be 
found. It was taken for the first time on August 4, 1874, by Signor 

_ Martelli, Signor Barale, and l'Abbé Gorret, with J. J. Maquignaz and 
Salomon Meynet. This is the second passage, therefore it has not 
before been traversed by English. It lies between the Bec d’Inverg- 
nuon and the Bec de Glacon, and it may help to determine the position 
of the col to mention that the little lake in the Val de Rhémes was 
seen below during the greater purt of the descent. It was very difficult 
to obtain local information, and the peaks and passes between those two 
valleys are called by different names in each valley. The Bee d’In- 
vergnuon is also called Grande Rousse and the Pointe de Torrent, 
From the account given in Vol. ii. of the ‘Alpine Journal,’ it seems 
that Messrs. Nichols, Blandford, and Rowsell in 1864 ascended the Val 
Grisanche side of this col, in their ascent, to within thirty feet of the 
Bee d’Invergnuon. The Italian travellers gained the very summit of 
the peak on the same day last year that they made the first passage of 
the Col de la Grande Rousse. 

CoLLE DELLA TriBuLAzIONE, August 2.—The same party started 
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from Cogne at 2.30 a.s., and ascended the Col de Grancrou. After 
descending on the other side, about three-quarters of an hour, they 
turned off to the left and crossed a small col S. of the Colle della Tribu- 
lazione, and at 2 30 p.m. reached the chilets of ‘Muande di Tellecio,’ 
in the Val Piantonetto, 12 hrs. from Cogne, including halts. The 
next day they crossed the Col de Tellecio, ascending en route La Tour 
du Grand St. Pierre, on the summit of which they stayed 1 hr. 20 min. 

e was reached in 124 hrs. from the chalets, including 3} hrs. 
spent in halts. Seventeen Bouquetins were seen on the moraine of 
the Tellecio glacier. This expedition is suggested to those who wish 
to combine three of the best excursions from Cogne, without making 
the long descent to the Val d’Orco. 

Granp Parapis rrom CeresoLe, July 19.—Mr. Pendlebury’s party, 
reinforced by the Rev. C. Taylor and by a person known at Ceresole asa 
local guide, who made himself useful as a porter, started from some 
chalets (apparently lower down than those called Il Broglio) near the 
head of the Vne. del Roc, and less than 2} hrs. from Ceresole; and, 
passing over a low col to the Pian del Lago, made for the Col du Mont 
Corvé. Thence crossing the upper basin of the glacier of the same 
name to the foot of the Grand Paradis, and ascending obliquely to the 
left to the ridge which bounds the glacier on the N. and runs due W, 
from the S. end of the central mass of the mountain, they reached the 
summit by the latter (the ordinary way from Val Savaranche). Walk- 
ing time (exceptionally slow) chalets to col, 4} hrs.; to ridge 1? hr.; 
to top about 24 hrs. The whole route was perfectly easy. The descent 
was made to Val Savaranche. 

Mont Branc Grovr.—AreuiLtE pu Mip1.—F inst Ascent BY THE 
Eastern Rocks.—On July 31, the Rev. F. T. Wethered, with Frangois 
J. Devouassoud and Michel Balmat, reached the summit of the Aiguille 
du Midi by the eastern face of the central peak. \ Having slept at the 
Montanvert chilet the previous night, they arrived at the base of the 
Aiguille by the Géant glacier and Vallée Blanche. ‘Instead of taking 
to the southern face, which is the ordinary route to the summit, we 
ascended the snow slopes on its right, and having struck the aréte lying 
eastward from the Aiguille, came round to its northern side, with the 
intention of descending between the highest and a lower peak (nearer 
Chamonix), and then scaling the rocks to the “ Allerhéchste Spitze.” 
Finding this impracticable, on account of loose snow in the couloir—a 
very steep one—we retraced our steps, making straight for the eastern 
face of the central and highest of the three peaks which together are 
called the Aiguille du Midi. The summit of this was reached after a 
stiff climb of about half-an-hour up and over some of the largest granite 
blocks I have ever seen. The descent was made by the usual (southern) 
rocks; the snow in the couloirs was fresh, and progress accordingly 
slow.’-—F. T. W. 

AIGUILLE DE BuarribreE (11,591 ft.), September 7.—Mr. Coolidge’s 

y effected the third ascent of the highest point of this mountain, vid 
the Glacier des Nantillons. On reaching the snow ridge between the 
two summits, Miss Brevoort, with the two Almers, ascended the highest 
point (of which the second ascent had been made by Mr. Coolidge with 
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C. Almer and Kanfmann on July 31), Mr. Coolidge, with Roth, going 
up the point seen from Chamonix (which was first ascended in 1873). 
The two parties could converse with ease from their respective pin- 
nacles, and remained for some time in contemplation of the glorious 
view ; then uniting again at the base they gained Chamonix the same 
night. 

Pennine Atps.—Tue Granp Comsin, From THE Cot pu Sonapon, 
August 16.—In the August number of the Alpine Journal, this excur- 
sion is described, and a suggestion is made that it could be taken from 
the Valsorey chalets, instead of encamping on rocks higher up. The 
Misses Pigeon took it this summer from comfortable qnarters at Bourg 
St. Pierre itself, and found that they accomplished it easily, starting at 
1 a.m, and returning at 6.45 p.m. Of this time 1 hr. and 20 min. 
was spent on the summit, and 1 hr. 50 min. in other halts. The 
day was extremely hot, with scarcely a breath of air even on the top; 
and one of the travellers and one of the guides were very unwell 
that day, so that less time would be sufficient under more favourable 
circumstances. They descended by the old route, and the Col de la 
Maison Blanche to Bourg St. Pierre, as they wished to see that side, 
but as séracs are likely to fall in the afternoon, the guides consider 
the descent by the new route safer, as well as shorter. 

Zermatt District.—CoL pe La Za, August 11.—Mr. A. Cust, ac- 
companied by Fr. (Weisshorn) Biner, went from Arolla to Zermatt by 
anew route. They left Arolla at 3.22 a.m.,and ascending above the 
hotel at first directly and then to the left, reached at 7.37, by an 
oblique ascent to the right presenting no difficulty, a slight gap in the 
ridge connecting the Dent Perroe with the Aig. de la Za, but lying 
neurer to the latter. A 50 min. climb along the ridge brought them 
to the base of the Aig., after ascending which (ascent 30 min., descent 
83 min.), they traversed continuous snow slopes to a point in the 
ridge running E. from the place marked 3,507 on the Federal map. 
An easy descent from here led in about an hour from the Aig. (over 
soft snow) to the ordinary route for the Col d’Hérens, a short way Hi, 
of the Col de Bertol. 

The name, Col de la Za, is proposed for what is a perfectly easy and 
safe passage over the range of the Grandes Dentes, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Aig. de la Za, It should be mentioned that the gullies 
immediately S. and N. of the Aig. are more direct. Of these the 
former has never been attempted, owing to the obvious risk of a cross 
fire from the summit above it on the S.; up the latter the landlord of 
the hotel once recently conducted a gentleman in making the ascent of 
the Aig., and found it not free from falling stones. 

The view from the col eastward is incomparably finer than that from 
the Col de Bertol. 

Bec pu Creton (12,253 ft.), Var Tournancne, July 27.—Signor G. 
Corona, with P. Maquignaz, reached this peak, one of the Jumeaux 
lying between Breil and the Val Pelline. 

Cuma pi JAzzi, From MacuenaGa, August 27, 1874.—Signor G. 
Spezia, with B. Andermatten and G. Burghener, left the A. del Monte 
Moro at 1.45 a.m. As far as the Roffelstafel Alp they followed the 
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path to the New Weissthor, thence turning to the left they climbed 
straight up the mountain, reaching the top at 11.30 a.m. The party 
descended to Mattmark by the ordinary Weissthor route. §S. Spezi 
joins in the complaint made by Mr. Brooksbank (Alpine Journal, 
vol. vii. p. 128), of the confusion produced by the name Weissthor 
being applied to ubree passes, and suggests that by calling the 

now commonly used between Zermatt and Macugnaga the Passo di 
Roffel, or Roffeljoch, the name ‘ New Weissthor’ would be confined to 
the pass to Saas, which alone traverses the ‘aréte blanche.’ 

Monte pete Loccig (12,467 ft.), September 3, 1874.—Signori A. 
Grober and G. Antonelli, with Giuseppe Necer as guide, left the 
Vonflue Alp at 3 a.m. In 1 hr. they reached the Glacier de Vigne. 
At 5.30 they were on the Col delle Loccie. By cutting about 200 
steps they reached in 45 min. from the pass the Monte delle Loccie. 
The view of the southern glaciers of Monte Rosa is described as very 
beautiful. 

Tue GaBELHORN FRoM THE West.—On August 16, Mr. J. H. 
Kitson and the Rev. F. T. Wethered, with Christian Almer, Ulrich 
Almer, and Christian Bohren, left Le Mountet at 2 a.m., intending to 
make for the steep ice-fall which descends from the foot of the western 
aréte of the Gabelhorn on to the southern side of the Durand glacier. 
—‘ Fearing avalanches, we soon altered our course to the right, and 
bearing well to the west, passed pretty close under the Roe Noir, and 
so mounted the ridge between the Gabelhorn and Dent Blanche, 
striking it some littie distance to the E. of the Col Durand. Thence, 
turning eastwards, and ere long leaving the point marked 8,744 in the 
Federal map behind us, we had reached the base of our peak—wé@ 
some very steep snow slopes—by about 6.15 a.., where we made a short 
halt. The summit of the Gabelhorn was gained at 9 a.m. The weather 
was glorious; the view magnificent. A good deal of snow was lying 
on the sides and top of the mountain. In the descent sowsxtailaas 
matt, the NE. aréte was in such bad order that it was n to 
force the very steep snow slopes on the northern side, and for about 
an hour great caution was required. Having at length been lowered 
over the cornice by Christian Almer—a sheer drop of 20 ft.—we found 
the Gabelhorn glacier much crevassed, and, like Messrs. Hoare and 
Hulton last year, experienced some difficulty in its descent. Almer’s 
tact was remurkable throughout the day. He had not been on the 
mountain before, but was never at a loss for ways and means. Our 
route from Le Mountet to the base of the western aréte, although 
longer in point of distance, is much safer than that taken by Messrs. 
Iloare and Hulton, and in point of time is the shorter of the two. 
(Conf. Alpine Journal, vol. vii. pp. 153-4).’—F. T. Wetuerep. 

Arpen Joch —On July 8, Mr. W. E. Davidson, accompanied by 
Laurent Lanier, of Courmayeur, and a porter from Vissoie, left Zinal 
at 2.45 a.m., intending to cross to Zermatt by the Col Durand. They 
followed the usual route as far as the ‘ Roc Noir,’ when, as there was 
every appearance of a fine day, they determined not to lose so favour- 
able an opportunity of making the first passage of the Arben Joch, 
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explored on the Zermatt side by Mr. Whymper last year, and suggested 
by him in the February number of the Journal. 

‘ Accordingly we turned to the left, bore diagonally across a snow 
plain, and passing beneath a range of enormous ice-cliffs, which ren- 
dered a direct approach to the col impossible, arrived without difficulty 
at the foot of the NW. face of the Gabelhorn. Here we turned to the 
right again to avoid the stones and pieces of ice which were coming 
down in numbers from the Gabelhorn, and began t cut our way 
through the ice-fall, passing upwards between two gigantic tiers of 
ice-cliffs, which were in a most unstable condition. The passage of the 
séracs was a work of much difficulty, and would certainly have never 
been accomplished had it not been for Lanier’s very great skill and 
determination. It was not until 2 p.m. that we reached the plateau 
above the ice-fall, and we were then compelled, by the size and number 
of the crevasses, to bear to the left a long way out of our course until, 
at a point about 300 ft. below the western aréte of the Gabelhorn, we 
crossed the bergschrund which guards its NW. face. The final slope 
was hard ice, and it cost us 14 hr. of constant step-cutting to gain the 
ridge; which we did at the commencement of the aréte. Passing along 
this ridge we gained the actual col (which is between the two points 
marked 3,651 and 3,744 métres on the 8.A.C. map) at 5 pt. The 
descent was by steep but easy rocks to the Arben glacier, whence the 
route to Zermatt, which was reached at 8.45 p.., presents no difficul 
whatever. We encountered a most violent thunderstorm on the col, 
and had no view. The col is about 50 ft. lower than the point marked 
8,651 métres, and may be therefore estimated at 11,930 ft. It should 
be taken from Zinal to Zermatt, as all the difficulties are on the Zinal 
side; and moreover, the descent through the ice-fall late in the day 
would be attended with serious danger. 

‘ Time—From Zinal to Col, 13 hrs. actual walking; Col to Zermatt, 
3 hrs. 20 min. actual walking. 

‘The point marked 3,744 is known as “ Mont Durand,” and has, as 
far as I am aware, never been ascended. The Pic or Pointe de Zinal 
(which in the account of the ascent of the Gabelhorn, at page 153 of 
the Alpine Journal, was confounded with Mont Durand) is the highest 
point in the ridge, which extends from Schénbuhl to the Dent Blanche. 
The actual summit consists of a pointed and almost perpendicular rock, 
and has been only once ascended—by M. Javelle and Jean Martin, of 
Sierre, in 18738. The Zinal Joch (described in No. 44 of the Alpine 
Journal) is between this point and the Dent Blanche.’ 

A New Pass BETWEEN THE PArrRoTsPItzeE AND THE LuDWIGSHOHE, 
4,415 mérrus, or 14,486 rr.—Signor L. G. Prina, director of the 
Varallo section of the Italian Alpine Club, and a member of our own 
Club, sends a note, of which the following is a translation :— 

‘I had for some years felt desirous of exploring the magnificent 
glacier enclosed between the rocks of the Pointe de Giordano and the 
Vincent Pyramide, and extending along the sides of the Schwarzhorn 
and Ludwigshthe towards the Parrotspitze, where it changes its name 
from Gl. de Piode to Gl. des Vigne, and with the Gl. des Embours 
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furnishes the sources of the Sesia. The lower end of the Gl. de Piode 
is frequently visited by tourists from the hotel at Alagna, 9 hrs. 
sufficing easily for the whole excursion. But the upper portion of the 
glacier, where it breaks into superb séracs, and its wavelike undula- 
tions are seamed by deep and formidable crevasses, had never been 
trodden by human feet. Between the Vincent Pyramide and the 
Schwarzhorn this glacier is united to the Gl. de Lys, and thus to the 
upper plateau of Monte Rosa by a steep ice-wall. This was the point 
I proposed to attack.. I communicated my ideas to Signor Farinetti, 
“ directeur du C. Alpin Italien,” and a first rate mountaineer, with 
whom I had frequently found myself in the glacier excursions, which, 
under his escort and guidance, are often made from Alagna by youthful 
climbers and courageous young ladies. Signor Farinetti strongly en- 
couraged me to carry my idea into execution. 

‘The 3rd September, the weather appearing settled, I engaged the 
well-known guide, Joseph Guglielmina, of Alagna, and the same even- 
ing we left for Bors. My guide's brother, Pierre, joined us as a 
volunteer, and we took besides as porter, Romelli Archange. In two 
hours we reached Bors, 700 métres above Alagna, where we retired to 
sleep at 8.30 p.m., with every prospect of a fine morning. At two 
o'clock, however, the sky was partially covered by clouds borne rapidly 
along by a north wind. Despite the uncertainty of the weather I 
determined to start, and about 2.45 a.m. we left the Bors Alp. At 
8.20 a.m. we reached the Voudeck. By the pale light of our lantern 
we crossed the stones and débris and forded the Sesia; and, about six, 
after climbing the steep and lofty rocks which divide the Gl. de Piode, 
and near the top form almost a medial moraine, set foot on the ice and 
roped ourselves. J. Guglielmina led, I followed, his brother and the 
porter brought up the rear. Whilst roping we had time to watch 
three chamois who, when disturbed, went off at full speed up the 
rocks of the Parrotspitze. We were now frequently obliged to make 
great circuits to avoid the crevasses. Often it was necessary to cross 
ice-bridges of perilously slender proportions, where a sure eye and a 
firm foot were very requisite. The crevasses constantly increased in 
number, and the séracs became more and more imposing, and not 
always practicable. Having already spent much time and cut 200 
steps in the ice, we decided to take to the rocks of the Pointe Giordano 
and Vincent Pyramide, by which we might more easily gain the upper 
part of the Piode glacier, whence we should be able to see whether 
the passage between the Vincent Pyramide and the Schwarzhorn was 
practicable, or failing this, whether a pass could be forced between 
some of the neighbouring and higher peaks of Monte Rosa. 

‘The weather continued favourable, the clouds which were still 
driven before a north wind becoming lighter. We climbed the rocks 
rapidly, from time to time taking shelter under projecting crags from 
the showers of stones which fell from above. After more than an 
hour's stiff and work we crossed on a snow-bridge the “ berg- 
schrund,” 13 ft. wide, and returned to the glacier, which we crossed 
with tolerable ease to a point opposite, and not far distant from the 
great “couloir,” between the Pyramide Vincent and the Schwarzhorn, 
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Neither this nor the rocks on either side of it offered any hope of a 
passage. We next studied the Ludwigshihe; there also there seemed 
no possibility of attaining the “grand plateau” of Monte Rosa. 
Without allowing ourselves to be discouraged we made for the rocks 
below the great glacier between the Ludwigshthe and the Parrotspitze, 
with the determination to find a way by it. It was already 1 p.m. 
when we began the ascent of these dangerous rocks, on which small 
avalanches of ice and stones frequently troubled us with their atten- 
tions. One of them left me a “ souvenir ” in the shape of a bruise on 
the leg, which forced me to halt for ten minutes. Amongst the rocks 
we had to climb steep snow-beds, rendered difficult by the softness of 
the snow which slipped away under our feet, By 3 o'clock we 
were within about 300 ft. of the ridge of Monte Rosa, between the 
two peaks already mentioned. An ice-slope of 35 degrees now ap- 
peared, and cost us much time. The brothers Guglielmina exerted all 
their strength to hew good steps, since had one of us slipped he must 
have dragged the others to the bottom of the precipice. We ap- 
proached quite safely the top of the ionalopes But our work was not 
eat over, ‘The slope was crowned by a huge irregular “ corniche” 

ung with immense pendent masses, which threatened at every moment 
to fall on our heads, 

‘The sun was hidden, and the cold was severe. We felt nearly 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue; but the perseverance and sang 
JSroid necessary to carry to a successful issue any difficult enterprise 
did not fail us. After twenty minutes’ hard work with his axe, J, 
Guglielmina succeeded in breaking a hole through the menacing 
‘“‘corniche.” We could see the sky above us, and the sun shining on 
the plateau. We began to feel the pleasure of success, and J. Gugli- 
elmina at this moment pushing his way through, cried with all his 
lungs, “‘ Victory, Signor Prina, we have done it. Viva! Viva!” We 
all followed him through the hole, climbing on all fours. Our excite~ 
ment was indescribable, and the guides embraced me and wished me 
to give my name to the new pass. In place of my own name I 
suggested that it should be called, after my daughter, the Ippolita Pass, 

‘Tt was 5 o’clock when, the last difficulty conquered, we stepped on 
to the Grand Plateau. The view was magnificent. The Matterhorn 
seemed to provoke me to its assault. A light but bitter breeze made 
the thermometer fall to 8° degrees below zero. The late hour and 
the cold forced us to hurry our descent, and we bade a speedy 
farewell to the pass, distant about 160 ft. from the Parrotspitze, 4,443 
meétres, and between it and the Ludwigshthe 4,324 métres.* 

‘Running, sliding, and sometimes wading up to our knees in snow, 
we crossed to the Lys Joch, whence we descended by the glaciers 
de Lys, du Garstelet, d’Indren and d’Embours, leaving the snow 
about 7.30 p.m. We took off the rope which had been in use since 
6 a.m., and lighting our lanterns, passed the miner’s house above the 


* As Signor Prina gives the height of 4,415 métres for the pass, it is evident 
the point of passage is on the shoulder of the Parrotspitze and not the depression 
between the two peaks, 
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“des Pisse,” fall and took the col beside the Hofelhorn, between the 
valley of Bors and that of Ollen, reaching Alagna at 10.30 P.at, 

‘I am glad to be able to confirm the good reputation as a first rate 
guide won by Joseph Gnglielmina, the chosen companion of M. Sella. 
Peter is a pleasant fellow, and as guide is following in tbe steps of his 
elder brother. The porter, Romelli, also is fairly up to his work, and a 
sturdy walker. He got well over the dangerous spots, although he 
had lost his alpenstock early in the day.’—L. G. Prina. 

Fapersocu, July 25, 1875.—Mr. W. W. Simpson, with Ulrich 
Almer, and Franz Burgener as guides, left the little botel on the Matt- 
mark Lee at 5 a.m.. climbed and followed along its summit the ridges 
between the valley and the Schwarzenberg glacier to the upper snow of 
the Seewinen glacier ; mounted over moderate snow-slopes to the sum- 
mit of the pass, which is between the Faderhorn and the Rothhorn. 
There was a large bergschrund immediately below the summit, but as 
it was almost completely choked with fresh snow they crossed it with 
ease, and reached the top at 8.20 a.m. The descent to Macugnaga lies 
over a short but very steep snow-slope to the rocks, which, though 
steep, are not difficult, Macugnaga was reached at 11.45 a.., after 
6? hrs. easy walking ; later in the season the huge crevasse would pro- 
bably present some difficulty, and the slope on the Macugnaga side 
in some seasons may be ice instead of soft snow. Franz Lochmatter, 
of the Monte Rosa Hotel, Macugnaga, stated that it was the first time 
the col had been crossed by a traveller, adding, that if known at all, it 
was only to chamois-hunters. 

Tur Dom—A Seconp Route From Saas, Sept. 3.-—Messrs, Alfred D. 
Puckle and Walter B. Puckle, guided by Johann Petrus, of Stalden, 
and accompanied by Lorenz Noti, a chamois-hunter of Stalden, as 
second man, made this expedition. 

‘Petrus, while out after chamois, some two years before, had been 
about a third of the way up these rocks, and had then formed the 
opinion that the Dom might be scaled this way. He had much wished 
us to make the attempt with him, and with this intent we arrived at 
Saas on August 30. That night there was a heavy fall of snow on all 
the mountains round, and it was only after waiting three days a trial 
appeared possible. The night of September 2 we slept on the rocks of 
the Eggfluh, above Fée. Leaving our bivouac at the rather late hour 
of 5.15 a.m. the following morning, we hugged the ridge of rocks (Egg- 
fluh) as long as we could, crossed the glacier high up, found the snow 
on it in capita] order, had no trouble with the bergschrund, and reached 
the base of the Dom's eastern wall of rock at 7.15, right under the 
“‘héchste spitze.” We then went right at it; indeed we have never 
gone er at anything. We found a great deal of new soft snow, 
which gave very bad hold, and some iced rocks; speaking generally 
the rocks were sound, though one great lump was rolled down and 
struck the last man (A. D. P.) heavily on the knee. At 9.30 we gairied 
the point previously reached by Petrus (which proved to be about one- 
third the way up the rocks). The work continued much the same all 
the way, rock and patches of snow alternating; over the snow we 
followed pretty closely a fresh chamois track. The slope was very 
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steep indeed; we from time to time measured the angle roughly with 
our axes, and estimated it generally at as much as 50 degrees, and at 
times as considerably more. The icy masses on the summit ridge were 
almost constantly in sight above us, and occasioned some misgivings of 
a fall (a large avalanche swept down about 50 yds. from us); we, there- 
fore, allowed ourselves only two short halts, together 40 min. The 
ice-ridge at the top gave us no trouble, and, surmounting it, we found 
ourselves within about 50 yds. of the summit, which consisted of snow, 
overtopping by some 6 ft. the little cairn of stones a few yards beyond. 
The time was 2.40 p.m., being 7 hrs. 25 min.-from base of rocks, and 
9 hrs. 25 min. from the Eggfluh. It had proved, with the snow in the 
state it was, the hardest prolonged climb either we or our guides had 
ever had, though Petrus had been ten times up the Matterhorn. The 
view was magnificent, but the cold so intense we could stay onl 
10 min., and then set off down the other side (the usual route) eae 
Randa to Zermatt, which we reached at 10.30 p.st., after dark flounder- 
ings through the pine-woods above Randa. 

‘Petrus’s leading during the ascent was admirable; we had not to 
retrace astep. Of his general merits, after three years’ varied experience, 
we cannot speak too highly. Noti proved an excellent man on rocks.’ 


CENTRAL ALPS. 


BrrNEsE OBERLAND—First Ascent oF THE Biiimiis ALP FROM THE 
TscuinaeL Guacier, July 20, 1874.—‘ Having passed the previous night 
on the rocks of the Gamchiliicke, I and my brother, F. C. Hartley, 
with Peter Rubi and Rudolf Kaufmann, started at 4.30 and proceeded 
along the Tschingel as far as the second bay formed by spurs of the 
Bliimlis Alp running out on to the glacier. Prim this point a band of 
easy rock runs up to a small sattel (to the east of the final peak), 
which was reached at 8, and the top at 9 a.m. If we had descended 
the same way, some serious danger from falling stones and a thorough 
soaking would have been avoided; but not having been on the moun- 
tain before, we took the old route by the Diindengrat. 

‘On July 6, 1874, I and my brother, with Peter Rubi and Peter 
Kaufmann, left Alpiglen, on the Wengern Alp, at 5 a.M., to reconnoitre 
the eastern aréte of the Eiger. Proceeding up some avalanche débris, 
and under a small glacier, we turned to the left along some easy rocks 
until 10 o’clock, when we doubled back across a snow-slope as far as 
the foot of a large ice-slope, which stretched up to the final aréte of the 
Mittelegi. At 11, Peter Kaufmann commenced cutting straight up, 
and at 4.30 p.a. we reached the aréte; the formidable steepness of the 
slope forbidding a halt or a change of leaders. The rocks on the other 
side were luckily easy, so (the Eiger, of course, being given up) we 
descended to the Kalli glacier and the route from the Ménchjoch, 
reaching the Biregg at 6, and Grindelwald at 7 p.m.’ —F. W. Hartiey. 

Tae Monca From THE Eaciscuuorn To THE Litre Scuremeck.—The 
first passage of the Ménch from the Eggischhorn to the Little Scheideck 
was effected by the Rev. F. T. Wethered, with Christian Almer and 
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Christian Roth, on August 24. Leaving the Faulberg hut at 1 a.m. 
they reached the rocks, (3,350 in the Federal map), at the base of the 
aréte which rises from the Jungfrau Joch to the summit of the Ménch, 
at 4.57 a.m. Keeping for the most part on the top of the snow-slopes 
immediately under, and to the south of, the rocks and sometimes on the 
aréte itself, they came at length to a buttress, which turned their course 
on to the northern face of the mountain, and so reached the sum- 
mit, (in 2 hrs. and 13 min. from the rocks above mentioned, in= 
cluding a halt of 18 min. for breakfast,) without difficulty. The wind 
was piercingly cold, and after about a quarter of an hour spent on the 
summit, they returned to the buttress and continued the descent down 
the northern slopes. If the snow on these had not been in good order, 
it would have been impossible to proceed downwards, on account of 
their steepness. The angle at which they lie must average consider- 
ably over 50°, and in some places is at least 60°. The rocks at the 
foot of the slopes were gained in 5 hrs. 10 min. from the summit, 
including halts, and the Hotel Bellevue was reached at about 
5.30 pw. The weather was favourable while the mountain was being 
traversed, a heavy storm coming on as Mr. Wethered and his guides 
reached the Little Scheideck. ‘The summit of the Ménch has, I be- 
lieve, been reached before by the aréte which rises from the Jung- 
frau Joch: I venture to recommend this route strongly. Another 
party—Englishmen—ascended the mountain from the Faulberg, on 
August 24th, by the ordinary way. We did not meet on the summit; 
but I have since compared notes with them, and find that our time 
from the base to the summit was appreciably less than that which they 
took in the ascent. The descent of the Ménch to the Little Scheidec’ 
has not been attempted before: it is only practicable when the snow 
is in very good condition. Step-cutting was continuous on August 
24th: Almer indefatigable.—F. T. WerTHEReb. 

Tue Gross NestHorn rrom THE SE.—Friday, August 27, Messrs. R. 
Durnford and T. Hamond left the Bel Alp at 3.45 a.m. with Anton 
Ritz and Aloys Pollinger as guides, and passing along the small glacier 
which runs parallel to the Ober Aletsch Gletscher, arrived at the foot of 
that descending from the SE. base of the Gross Nesthorn at 6 A.t., 
where a halt was made for breakfast. ‘ At 6.30 we commenced the as- 
cent of the glacier, which rapidily rises to the rocky base of the moun- 
tain, and after 2 hrs. walking crossed the bergschrund by a good snow 
bridge, snd began to mount the rocks below the points where the rock 
aréte descending to the Ober Aletsch glacier joins the main peak. We 
found the rocks steep, but solid; and after passing up a 200d eniians 
and bearing somewhat to the right, reached the aréte without difficulty, 
and continued to pass along it till the rocks became smooth slabs of 
granite lying at a very steep angle. It then became necessary to leave 
the rocks and take to the steep snow-slopes on the right, which rapidly 
became hard ice and entailed a considerable amount of step-cutting. 
About 10 we arrived at a point where a mass of ice projects from the 
face of the mountain, on the left side forming a cliff overhanging the 
slope. We determined, if possible, to avoid this danger by passing to 
the right, and across a very steep shoulder of ice above, where we hoped 
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the slope would become less precipitous; but after some step-cutting, 
which was made extremely difficult by the abruptness of the slope and 
the projection of the ice-cliff on the left, we gained the top of the shoulder 
only to find that it ended in an almost perpendicular wall of ice above, 
while the slope below became even steeper than before. This made it 
necessary to let ourselves down one at a time to the spot where we first 
attempted to pass under the ice-cliff. The overhanging wall made this 
operation extremely difficult; but it was safely accomplished, and at 
11 we proceeded to try the only other course, viz., that already con- 
demned as impracticable, owing to its being commanded by the top of the 
dripping ice-cliff. The slope was hard blue ice, and could not have been 
at a less angle than 70°. However, we passed on with all speed and got 
by in safety, so that at 12.15 we were enabled to halt for food ona kind 
of small plateau at the top of this slope and immediately above the 
rocky tooth which from below appears to be the summit of the moun- 
tain. The top was reached from here by a short and easy snow-slope 
at 12.40, and the descent made in 1 hr. to the glacier by the usual 
route, glissading being | poetiners a good part of the way. The Bel 
Alp was reached at 5. It is possible that by keeping more to the left in 
approaching the base of the mountain a way might be found by the rocks 
which would land the traveller on the plateau above mentioned. Should 
this be done, the expedition would no doubt become a favourite one 
from the Bel Alp, owing to its shortness as compared with the ordinary 
route and the magnificent view which the peak commands; but we 
think that for obvious reasons our course cannot be recommended.’ 

Tirtis Disrrict—From Stxin TO THE WENDEN GLactER, July 21.— 
T. C. V. Bastow and T. A. Lacey left Stein at 4.30 a.m. and mounted 
due north on to the Oberthal glacier, reaching a gap in the ridge of the 
Urathhorner 6.30. ‘In one hour we descended some steep rotten rocks 
on to a small glacier without a name, which was connected with the 
Wenden by a steep ice-fall above the ridge of rocks marked in the 
Dufour map 2,671 métres. This and the rocks proving impracticable, 
we descended and tried the lower ice-fall, which ends in 300 feet of ice- 
cliffs, down the right bank of which on to the rocks we made our way, 
The rocks were very bad, and it was 11 o’clock before we reached the 
foot of the Wenden glacier, after 44 hrs, of incessant exertion on this 
little glacier. ‘his gap in the ridge of the Urathhorner would, how- 
ever, be very useful if there were snow enough to descend the upper 
ice-fall of the little glacier without a name, as ten minutes would then 
probably suffice for a glissade on to the Wenden glacier, and the long 
route from Stein by the G’schlotten See would be avoided in crossing 
the Wenden Joch, or ascending the Titlis from the south, or in crossing 
the Titlis Joch to Engstlen. A heavy axe is indispensable, and the 
rocks require a rope.’ 

Bernina Grourp—VakIATION OF THE Passo DI Ferro.—In August, 
Messrs. Thomas Cox and Frederick Gardiner, accompanied by the 
guides, Peter Knubel and Gabriel Spechtenhauser, left the village of 
Spinoin the Val Bregaglia and ascended the Val Bondasca to the Lom- 
bardino Chalets, where they passed the night, and next morning started 
at 3.45 a.m. They reached the Passo di Ferro at 8.25 a.m. by the 
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left side of the Bondasca glacier, which they found much crevassed and 
in some places strewn with recently fallen stones. At the top of the 
pass they found the stone man erected by Mr. Freshfield’s party in 1864, 
Wishing to reach the Baths of Masino by the Val Porcellizza, they 
descended from the Passo di Ferro for about fifteen minutes on the 
Bondasca glacier and made for a promising-looking gap to the west of 
the Monte del Ferro, which was reached without difficulty in half-an- 
hour. On the south side the descent for the first three-quarters of an 
hour was over loose and steep rocks. The Baths of Masino were 
reached at 3.30 p.m., nearly three hours being lost during the descent, 
owing to an accident which happened to Mr. Gardiner, who, near the 
top of the pass, had his head cut open and his spectacles smashed by a 
falling stone. 

Tue Discrazia FROM VAL MALENCO BY THE VENTINA GLACIER AND 
Soutuern Ringe, August 29.—Messrs. F. Pratt-Barlow and Still, with 
Jakob Anderegg and Peter Taugwald, attacked the Disgrazia from 
Chiareggio in Val Malenco by the Ventina Glacier, which was in its 
upper part very difficult and dangerous. ‘They reached the peak at the 
south end of the aréte at 12.30 p.m., and the summit at the other end, 
the only one hitherto climbed, at 3.30. The passage of the aréte was 
the most difficult piece of work which any of the quartett had ever 
performed. The descent by the ordinary route was rendered danger- 
ous from the excessively bad state of the snow, and being caught by 
darkness the party had to spend a night of much discomfort in pouring 
rain at the head of Val Sasso Bisolo. 

Bere@amasque Atps—Griegna From MANDELLO, October 18, 1874.— 
Signor G. Gavazzi, with the guide Grange of Courmayeur and a local 
porter, Primo Ballati, of Rongio, discovered two ways of reaching the 
top of the Grigna from the Lago di Lecco side by the Valle di Ferro. 
One of them was difficult and the rope was found useful. The second, 
however, was comparatively easy. The ordinary path from Varenna 
by Esino attacks the mountain by its NE. flank, and the possibility of 
ascending it from the lake by 4 more direct route has now been shown 
for the first time. 

Monte petra Report, 9,775 Feet, September 15, 1874.—This peak, 
the highest in the Bergamasque Alps, has been attained by a party 
of the Italian Alpine Club. A large glacier has to be traversed to 
reach from the N.the pass between this peak and the Pizzo di Cocca. A 
short rough scramble leads to the top of the Redorta. It can be taken on 
the way over the pass from the Val Tellina to Bergamo. Luigi Fernetti 
of Gromo, and Antonio Cattaneo of Carona, were employed as guides. 

Ortecer District—Tue OrTELER From THE Hocn Jocu, June 15.— 
Herr O. Schiick with P. Dangl and Al. Pinggera as guides, reached the 
Hoch Joch from Sulden at 8.25 a.w. in 7 hrs. Climbing over snow 
and rocks, the party reached at 9.20 the southern point, followed the 
snow-ridge leading from it in a northerly direction and having got 
round a projecting point by its eastern flank, halted at 10.15 ona 
broader piece of the rocks which followed. Starting again at 11.5, th 
reached the snow-ridge falling from the upper Orteler plateau by a elim 
up steep but good rocks at 12.55 p.m. The summit was reached at 
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2.20 p.m. The party returned to Sulden by the ordinary route at 8.50 
p.M. The great crevasse which barred the ascent last year was com- 
pletely bridged over. 

The Schrétterhorn and Schranspitze, the low summits between the 
Konigsspitze and Monte Cevedale have also been ascended by German 
mountaineers, and the pass between the Schritterhorn and Suldenspitze 
crossed. It is called the Schrétter Joch. 


EASTERN ALPS. 


OrtztHaLeR Ferner—Hoca Wi p Spirze, rrom THE LANGTHALER 
Guacier.*—On September 11th, Messrs. Thomas Cox and Frederick 
Gardiner, accompanied by the guides Peter Knubel and Gabriel 
Spechtenhauser, left Gurgl at 2.10 a.m. to make the ascent of the 
Hoch Wild Spitze, Starting by candlelight, they reached the glacier 
shortly after daylight, and found it almost level for the first hour and a 
half. (The Eissee which sometimes forms at the foot of the glacier was 
empty this year.) Higher up the glacier becomes steep and crevassed, 
and near the peak the crevasses were somewhat troublesome. The 
summit was reached at 8.45 a.m., the last hour being over steep but 
easy rocks. From its position, the view of the Dolomites from this 
mountain is superb. They found on the summit, the stone man erected 
by Dr. Theodor Petersen, who ascended this peak from the village of 
Plan by the Kessel Ferner on July 20th, 1874, in7 hrs. 40 min. Gurgl 
was reached at 2.35 p.m., the entire expedition having occupied 12 hrs. 
25 min., of which 2 hrs. 30 min. were spent on the summit. 

Centra Tyroc—Tue Hocn Gaxt (11,200 ft. by aneroid observa- 
tion, 11,228 new Austrian survey), August 27.—Messrs. H. A. Beach- 
croft and C. C. Tucker with Frangois Devouassoud, and a young man 
named Ausserhofer of Rain, made an ascent of this peak, the first it is 
believed by English mountaineers.t The group of which the Hoch 
Gall is the culminating summit seems to have attracted less attention 
among English travellers than it deserves. Placed midway between 
the range of the Gross Venediger and the Dolomites of the Venetian 

and commanding a complete view of the Zillerthaler Ferner from 
the Pfitscher Joch to the Krimmler Tauern, this small but compara- 
tively lofty group possesses within itself beauties which in a district 
less amply provided with attractive scenery would have gained for it an 
assured popularity. As it is, although its chief village contains two very 
fair country inns, and portions of the group are now within three 
hours’ walk of a railway station, simplicity of manners and reason- 
able prices still prevail, and contrast pleasingly with the comparative 
corruption which has invaded the once equally secluded dolomite 
region on the further side of the Pusterthal. It is a fine walk of some 
3 hrs. from Taufers in the Ahrenthal to Rain, or as it is locally called, 


PERNA EN OIL DLE FLL DAMA DEY ty TD te 
* This peak must be distinguished from the Fend Wild Spitze, the highest of the 
group. 
+ Bee ‘Jahrbuch’ of the Austrian Olub for 1869, and ‘ Zeitschrift’ of the Ger- 
man Club for 1872, Heft iii., for accounts of German ascents. 
VOL. VII.—NO. L. BB 
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St. Wolfgang. The path, which at first follows the north side of the. 


Rainthal, in one hour from Taufers crosses to the left bank by a bridge 
carried across the brink of a fine fall, and thenceforth it follows the 
torrent closely. One of the noblest of glacier streams, this thunders 
down in one continuous cataract, beside which conversation is im- 
possible except by signs. About half-an-hour before reaching Rain 
the top of the ascent is gained, and the rest of the way lies along 
level meadows to the foot of the eminence on which the village 
stands. The position of Rain is superb, and might excite the envy 
of more famous Alpine centres. It stands at the junction of two val- 
leys. The first of these, descending from the north-east, is connected 
by a low green saddle with the head of the Defereggen Thal. The 
second, a deep short valley, leads sonth-east direct to the foot of the 
Hoch Gull. This peak, which is in reality a long ridge rising gradually 
from north-east to south-west, is fully seen from Rain, and with its sharp 
snowerest and ample expanse of glacier presents a spectacle of magni- 
ficence surprising for a mountain of such moderate height. It would 
appear easy to gain the ridge at the north-east or lower end and follow 
the crest to the highest point. A far more direct course is offered 

a secondary ridge, which, descending from the actual summit tow 

the north-west, terminates in the direction of Rain in a sort of buttress 
or Hérnli. This was the route adopted in previous ascents, and it was 
decided to follow it on the present oczasion. 

Starting from Rain at 3.20 in splendid moonlight the above party 
followed the valley for about one hour, and then climbed the slopes on 
its south-west side. Soon after leaving the forest they made for a 
tongue of glacier descending to the right of a bold lion-like head of 
rock. The glacier which was reached a little after seven o'clock was 
found to be level and little crevassed, and an hour’s walk partly across 
it, and partly over stony but not difficult ground, sufficed to place 
the party at the foot of the buttress above mentioned. Opinions were 
here divided, but at last it was decided to climb the buttress itself, and 
follow the aréte in its entire length. This, though a safe, proved a 
somewhat circuitous route, and a good deal of time was expended in 
crossing gaps in the ridge which might have been avoided altogether 
by striking the aréte further back, and at some distance behind the 
buttress. Higher up, the ridge became too steep to be easily followed, 
and a short traverse across the steep face of the mountain to the right 
was made, the ridge being only regained at a few minutes distance 
from the actual summit. This was found to consist of a delicate crest of 
snow, recalling by its fine curves and the steepness with which it curled 
over on the southern side, the famous crest of the Wetterhorn. The view 
is extensive and remarkable, the aspect of the emerald lakes of Antholz 
lying at a vast depth beneath the spectator, being as strange as it is 
beautiful. In descending, the party, after the steepest part of the ridge 
had been passed, turned down on its left or western side and reached 
the glacier without difficulty, though with some slight risk from falling 
stones. A full hour was gained by adopting this route, which avoids 
the passage of all the ugly gaps intersecting the aréte lower down. By 
the glacier lying between the Hoch Gall and the Wild Gall, a rocky 
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summit about 500 feet lower than its neighbour, a fine but prohably 
difficult pass remains to be effected direct to the lakes of Antholz. 
The angle of the chain on its south-eastern face is everywhere steep, 
and nowhere perhaps steeper than at the point where the descent from 
such a pass would have to be made. The ordinary pass to Antholz, 
which was followed on this occasion, lies much further to the west, and 
close to the base of the Schneebigenock, the second in height of the 
summits of this group. From the pass there is a magnificent view of 
the Dolomites, over which the Tofana here seems to reign supreme. 
The descent, though steep and very rough, does not offer the slightest 
difficulty, and Antholz may be reached in less than three hours. The 
young man Ausserhofer who accompanied the party had made more 
than one previous ascent, and now knows the best and shortest route. 
He seemed to know the country and the other peaks of the neighbour- 
hood well, and is strong, cheerful and capable. He is probably the 
best man in the neighbourhood for expeditions of any difficulty. 

Times, exclusive ofhalts. To foot of actual peak 44 hrs. Ascent 
and descent of peak 5 hrs. Descent to Antholz 3 hrs. 

Cortina District.—August 30.—The same party, without Ausser- 
hofer, started from Schluderbach, at 6 a.m. Having reached the open- 
ing of Val Travernanzes, they mounted that valley to its head. 
Keeping a course a few points W. of S., th veiated the top of 
a line of cliffs overlooking the route of the Tre i pass. Little dif- 
ficulty was experienced in descending to the inn on the Cortina side 
of that pass, from which Caprile was reached by the ordinary route in 
about 3 hrs. By bearing a little more to the W. from the head of 
Val Travernanzes a descent may be effected upon the actual summit 
of the Tre Sassi pass, and the route described above shortened by 
$ hr. In this way.Caprile may be reached in about 9 brs. walking 
from Schluderbach, and scenery of the first order enjoyed on the way. 

Priiero District—Passo pi San Lucano, September 1.—The same 
party, with Battista della Santa of Caprile, started from Agordo at 
6 o’clock, and mounted the Val di San Lucano to its junction with the 
Vald’Angoraz. Following the route of the Passo di Canale to the green 
plain mentioned by Mr. Holzmann (p. 469 of ‘ Ball's Eastern Alps’), 
they reached the eastern edge of the Primiero plateau between the 
eminences of the Coston di Miel and the Campo Boaro. From this 
point, which is about 8,600 ft. they found no difficulty in traversing 
the plateau from E. to W., descending to San Martino di Castrozza by 
the route of the Passo delle Cornelle. An early start for this pass is 
advisable, the long ascent (6,500 ft.) from Agordo being somewhat 
fatiguing when the sun is high. In any case the descent to San Mar- 
tino should be delayed until evening, when the spectacle of range 
behind range in the glow of an Italian sunset will not easily be for- 
gotten. The pass may be conveniently named the Passo di San Lucano, 
a name, it is believed, not yet appropriated. The time required for its 
passage is about 9 hrs., exclusive of halts. 

The inn at San Martino, though still capable of improvement, isnow 
good quarters for mountaineers. There are many comfortable bed- 
rooms, and the wine and food supplied are very fair. The great 
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deficiency is to be found in the service, the whole of which is at pre- 
sent carried on by Cristoforo Bonat, the village schoolmaster of Mezzano. 
He is very active, intelligent, and willing; but he has more than he 
can manage on his hands, and he is not well supported. All the food, 
too, is supplied from the old kitchen, and each course of the evening 
meal has to be carried across to the new house through the open air, 
a process which causes at times considerable delay, as well as (in the 
keen air of San Martino) an appreciable diminution in the heat of the 
several dishes. Amendment was promised in these two respects. Even 
as it stands, it would be difficult to name a more fascinating head- 
quarters for those who love to combine the colour of Italy with the 
keenness of Alpine air. 

ATTEMPT ON THE Pate pI SAN Martino, September 2.—During the 
passage from Agordo to San Martino, occasion had been taken to make a 
reconnaissance of the ridge connecting the Palle with the plateau. This 
ridge was found (as was expected) to be cut off from the main mass by 
an impassable chasm. It was observed, however, that the little glacier 
lying in the recess between the Palle and Cima di Rosetta terminated 
at its upper end in a steep couloir, running to a considerable height on 
the N. face of the Palle at a point beyond the last great gap in the 
ridge, and it was thought that by ascending it a way might be found to 
scale or turn the precipice (here reduced to a matter of a few hundred 
feet) against which it abutted. On the morning of the 2nd, the above 
party started at 6.30 from San Martino, and ascending to the plateau 
by Ro route of the Cornelle pass, reached the saddle connecting it with 
the Palle in 3} hrs. Some time was spent in effecting a descent to the 
glacier below. A steep rock-scramble led down to an ice-filled gully, 
cut off from the glacier by a formidable crevasse, the crossing of which 
gave occasion for a display of ingenious step-cutting, but caused 
a vexatious delay.* A few minutes’ walk across the head of the 
glacier sufficed to reach the foot of the couloir by which it was hoped 
to continue the ascent. There seemed no particular difficulty in cross- 
ing’ the bergschrund on the left; but that side of the couloir was so 
dangerously and continuously swept by falling stones, that it was evident 
that unless some more sheltered way could be found the expedition 
must be then and there abandoned. A passage was at last found on 
the further side of the couloir, between the ice and the rock, giving all 
the protection of a covered way, and by its means a higher and less 
exposed part of the gully was reached. The climbing from this point 
became increasingly difficult; the rocks were glazed with ice, and the 
angle of the mountain grew continuously steeper. The head of the 
gully was, however, reached, and the cliffs into which it melted care- 
fully examined. Though probably feasible by such methods as those 
by which Dr. Grohmann conquered the Lang Kofel, these were found to 
offer too little handhold to be climbed in the ordinary fashion. To the 
right and left they were smooth, solid and unbroken, without a crack 


* Any person desirous of making an attempt on the Palle by the route de- 
scribed fh the text may reach this glacier sf Martino de ay ascendi 
the plateau, by skirting the base of the Cima di Rosetta and climbing a somew 
steep wall beyond, Time would probably be gained by adopting that course. 
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or buttress to lend support to the climber.. Under these circumstances, 
there was no alternative but to abandon the attempt. The return was 
rendered more arduous by a snowstorm which overtook the party, 
filling the footsteps and obliterating all traces of the ascent. The point 
where the ridge of the Palle joins the plateau was reached at 4.30, and 
San Martino a little before 7. 

Nore.—An anticipation is here expressed that the ascent of the Palle 
di San Martino from the N. will prove impracticable by ordinary moun- 
taineering methods. From the route adopted in the attempt above de- 
scribed, to the SW. angle of the mountain, the climber is met by a sheer 
face of cliff between 2,000 or 8,000 ft. in height, and any attempt on 
this side must be hopeless. At its SW. angle the Palle is scored here 
and there by slight cracks and ledges, along which progress for a time 
might be made. They seem, however, to be cut off from below, from 
each other and from the upper part of the mountain by smooth faces of . 
cliff apparently too high and steep to be successfully scaled. On the S. 
and SK. the rocks at the base of the Palle appear from below feasible, and 
even easy; but from any high point it is at once seen that the precipice 
that generally guards the upper part of the mountain rears itself here 
also to a vast height above the lower rocks, and a closer inspection shows 
that these are in fact cut off from the main mass by a chasm probably 
not less than 700 or 800 ft. indepth. On the E. side the reconnaissance 
has been less complete, and as this is the side on which Mr. Whit- 
well succeeded in gaining a considerable height, and expressed the 
opinion that ‘ by some such route as that last tried’ by him the summit 
might be gained, and as Mr. Tuckett, who has examined the peak from 
the opposite Fradusta, declines to pronounce success in this direction 
gut of the question, it is possible that here the cliffs may still prove 
practicable. The route to the top, if one exists on this side, will un- 
doubtedly be a narrow and a difficult one. If the climber bears too 
much to the N. he will merely gain the ridge uniting the Palle with 
the plateau, and find himself cut off from the mam mass by the clefts 
which have hitherto defeated all attempts in that direction. If too 
much to the S. he will probably find himself to have climbed the 
deceptive rocks which mask the 8. and SE. faces of the peak and will 
still find himself outside the fosse and rampart which defend the real 
citadel. 

September 4.—Tue Sass Maor (9,500 feet by a single aneroid obser- 
vation). The same party made the first ascent of this peak. Starting 
from San Martino at 5 a.m. they skirted the base of the Cima di Ro- 
setta to a chalet where a path was found crossing at right angles 
the deep valley which carries off the water descending from the back 
of the Palle di San Martino and the Passo di Ball. On the further 
side of this valley or gorge the forest is thick, and it is difficult even 
in daylight to hit the most direct track while in the dark the task would 
be hopeless. The edge of the forest was reached at a charcoal-burner’s 
shelter, when the nature of the work became abundantly clear. A wide 
but not very lofty range of cliffs lay directly in front, stretching from a 
point considerably to the right of the Sass Maor to the base of the 
Cima di Ball on the left. Above this wall the main mass of the Sass 
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Maor rose with a very much diminished front, breaking near the top 
into the two strange horns or gigantic fingers which make this peak so 
familiar to every one who has visited the Primiero valley. Leading 
upwards to the saddle between these two peaks, a wide, but shallow 
trough or depression was observable, seamed in two places by dark 
vertical chimneys or gullies indicating a possible route to the higher part 
of the mountain. The foot, however, of this depression would have 
been difficult to reach. The range of cliffs immediately below seemed 
impracticable, while to gain it from the right or left long and smooth 
faces of steep rock would have to be traversed. On the whole it 
appeared the most feasible plan to mount the lower range of cliffs at its 
N. end (close to the Cima di Ball), and leaving the depression between 
the two peaks of the Sass Maor well to the right to seek a way up the face 
of the left hand (which is also the higher) summit. A somewhat stee: 
climb, the only difficulty of which arose from the cliffs being attack 
too much to the right, placed the party on a shelf of mountain imme- 
diately below the ridge connecting the Sass Maor with the Cima di Ball. 
The movements of four chamois who fled to the summit of this ridge, but 
could apparently go no further, seemed to indicate that on that side the 
cliffs broke down sheer into Val Pravitale, and a reconnaissance in this 
direction showed this to be the case. The aréte of the Sass Maor on 
this side was evidently hopeless. A narrow crevice leading straight up 
the face of the mountain was next tried, but it proved difficult, and as 
it threatened soon to melt into a smooth face of rock it was abandoned 
before much valuable time had been expended upon it. Further search 
to the right was repaid by the discovery of a cleft through which a small 
stream of water found its way down the face of the peak. 1t was con- 
jectured that this water must result from the melting of some patches 
of snow which had been observed on the upper part of the mountain, and 
it was hoped that where so considerable a stream flowed gullies would 
be found deep and rugged enough for the purposes of the climber. An 
ingenious and not too difficult scramble up the course of this streamlet 
brought the party to a wild and narrow gateway immediately below the 
N. face of the peak. Peering over the sill of this gateway the party 
enjoyed a grand but disheartening view of the sheer face of the Sass 
Maor on the side of Val Pravitale. No way was left but to strike upa 
chimney which here furrowed the peak on the right hand. The lower 
part of this chimney was completely blocked by boulders, but it was 
found possible to creep under them, a manwuvre which was repeated 
several times during the day. The chimney soon becoming impractic- 
able was quitted on its left hand side and regained with little difficulty 
higher up. Here the inclination of the mountain was less steep, and in 
a short time the party reached a notch in the ridge connecting the two 
highest summits. 

The position was a somewhat singular one, Having started from 
the N. base of the mountain the party had worked completely round its 
NW., W., and SW. flanks, and the rest of the ascent, if practicable, 
would have to be made by its southern or Primiero face. Immedi- 
ately to the right and some 200 ft. below, lay the saddle between the 
two peaks so noticeable from below, and here therefore the route 
hitherto followed united itself with the possible way up the mountain 
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by the depression or trough which had at first attracted attention. 
On the further side of the saddle rose the precipices of the lower 
peak of the Sass Maor, on this side perfectly smooth and sheer. In 
front, set as in a frame between the two peaks, was seen the Cima 
Cimedo, crowned by a flagstaff, the glen running up between that 
summit and the mass of the Sass Maor, and, beyond, the valley of 
Primiero bounded by a portion of the Vette di Feltre. Immediately 
to the left rose the steep face of the highest peak of the Sass Maor, 
to the consideration of which the party at once addressed them- 
selves. Little more than 400 ft. remained to be done, but the accom- 
plishment of this trivial height proved the hardest of the day’s 
work. It was a smooth face of rock of the same character as that 
which had proved fatal to the success of the party on the Palle. It 
was, however, not quite so precipitous, and there was occasional though 
minute handhold. At the most critical part a small fissure, the 
beginning ofa rent, which will some day cleave once again the summit 
of the Sass Maor, lent a timely aid; and at 1 o'clock the actual highest 
point was attained. The moderate elevation of the peak was testi- 
fied by the number of small plants found growing in the crevices of 
the rock; but if some disappointment was felt at the discovery that a 
peak which had cost eight hours’ hard work did not turn 10,000 feet, 
an ample compensation was found in the noble view which its summit 
afforded. Placed at the S. apex of the great triangle of Primiero peaks, 
and sufficiently lofty to command every other neighbouring range 
(with the doubtful exception of Il Piz), the Sass Maor naturally com- 
mands a wide and splendid prospect. It is, however, the sense of utter 
and hopeless removal from the world below, resulting from the tower- 
like form of the peak, the sheerness of its sides, and its disconnection 
from any visible support, which renders the summit of the Sass Maor 
so tremendous and yet so fascinating a pedestal. The short September 
day admitted of but a brief sojourn, and half-an-hour saw the party 
working their way down the series of rock-faces and gullies, the dis- 
covery of which had cost so much trouble on the ascent. The base of 
the actual peak was reached before 5 o'clock. At the charcoal-burner’s 
hut the shades of night were already closing in. It would have been folly 
to make a trial of the intricate forest paths which had been deciphered 
with such difficulty even in the morning light, and it was decided to 
descend at once to the main valley, and ascend to San Martino by the 
line of the old road. This, when reached, was found to be partly broken 
up, and was rendered still less delectable by trunks of trees laid across it 
gridiron-wise, a kind of corduroy especially undesirable after nightfall. 
San Martino was reached a little before 8 Of the 15 hours during 
which the party had been out, about 13} hours represented actual 
walking, halts accounting for the remaining 14 hour. It may be 
added that the second peak of the Sass Maor (about 200 ft. lower than 
‘the one ascended) seemed, on every side of which any view was ob- 
tained, to be quite impracticable. 
Passo pr Batt.—September 6—The same party without Della 
Santa, started from San Martino to complete this pass, the gap between 
the Palle di San Martino and Cima di Ball. Mr. L. Stephen, it may 
be recollected, had accomplished its eastern half on the occasion of his 
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ascent of the Cima di Ball. But instead of descending directly from 
the pass, he turned up to the peak, and finally found a way back to 
Primiero, by. its southern face (‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. iv., p. 391). 
Skirting the base of the Cima di Rosetta to a cow-chalet, the party 
climbed a steep face of rock, interspersed here and there with creepi 
pine. By this means a shelf of mountain was gained, from which it 
was obviously possible to reach either the plateau at the back of the 
Cima di Rosetta or the little glacier lying in the recess between that 
peak and the Palle di San Martino. At this point, too, the pass which 
it was proposed to cross, hitherto hidden, came into view between the 
Palle and the Cima di Ball. Two routes suggested themselves. It 
was easy to follow the base of the Palle until the slopes of débris near 
the summit of the pass were reached, but such a course seemed both 
circuitous and fatiguing, and it was decided instead to descend into a 
deep cleft, or watercourse, to the right, which though apparently more 
difficult, led straight upwards in the direction of the pass. The only 
obstacles met with in carrying out this plan were two enormous 
boulders which had completely blocked the cleft, one near its foot the 
other half way up. The first occasioned real trouble, the second, ap- 
parently more formidable, caused only a few minutes’ delay. 

slopes succeeded, and the summit of the pass (8,300 ft. by a single 
aneroid observation) was reached in little more than 3} hours from 
San Martino. Bearing to the right, the party found no difficulty in 
descending the couloir described by Mr. Stephen, to Val Pravitale, 
whence two hours’ walk brought them to Primiero. 

On the whole, this is the finest pass for a traveller going from San 
Martino to Primiero, although perhaps the Passo di Pravitale is to be 
preferred when the start is made from the latter place. The Dolomite 
scenery throughout is of the highest order, and its wild charm is 
enhanced by the magnificent echoes which haunt every recess of these 
strange mountains, Above all others in beauty is one gained from the 
actual summit of the pass, in which the voice, long after the nearer 
echoes have died, returns from the distant cliffs of the Cima di 
Canale. 


THE APENNINES, 


Tue Gran Sasso p’ Iratia (9,577 ft.).—Mr. Douglas Freshfield as- 
cended, in ver last, this peak, the highest of the Apennines. The 
neighbouring districts of the Abruzzi were explored, and the mountain 
sketched by Mr. E. Lear many years ago, but it is believed no English- 
man had made the ascent before this year. 


ICELAND. 


Tue Vatna Jéxutt.—Mr. W. L. Watts, whose account of an at- 
tempt to cross the Vatna Jékull in 1874 has already appeared in the 
Journal, was more successful this summer. In July last he accom- 
plished this feat for the first time, crossing the Fe a unexplored 
jokull from S. to N., and examining the volcanoes to the N. of it. 
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MOUNTAIN HUTS. 


Hour on tue Araumie Grise.—The hut on the Aiguille Grise, 2,000 
feet above the Miage Gl. and about 10,000 feet above the sea, alluded 
to in a previous number, was erected last July by the Courmayeur 
guides. It is said to be adequately furnished. The guides have not 
yet erected the hut close to the top of the Col du Géant, which is also 
planned.—H. B. G. 

Hor at tae Prerre A Berencer.—-The condition of this hut is a 
disgrace to Chamonix. There is not even a raised sleeping-place or a 
flooring of hay, nothing but the four walls; and a great part of one of 
them has been torn away probably for firewood. Surely it would be 
worth the while of the guides to maintain at such a magnificently situ- 
ated and convenient spot a shelter in which it is possible to eat and 
sleep.—H. B. G. 

The preceding notes are sent by the Rev. H. B. George. The three 
following, founded on nal experience last summer, are contributed 
by the Rev. F, T. Wethered. 

‘Yue Matrernorn Hut.—A stove has been introduced since the 
season of 1874, whereas formerly the cooking had to be done on the 
narrow ledge outside. The hut, howevat is in miserable condition, and 
the roof very far from watertight. If there is to be a hut on the Mat- 
terhorn at all, it is high time a better one than the present should be 
constructed. The chains which used to hang on the outer wall have at 
length replaced the rotten ropes above the ‘ shoulder.’—F. T. W. 

‘Tne Houticat Hur, on the Schallenberg and not far from the north 
bank of the Hohlicht Glacier, has been used for the first time this season 
in ascending the Weisshorn. The building was erected for cowherds. 
It is large and roomy, with a rude table in the centre, and a very 
decent sleeping ‘trough.’ The hut is situated three-quarters of an hour 
or more further up from Randa than that hitherto used on the Schal- 
lenberg.—F. T. W. 

Le Movunter.—The club hut is substantially built on the rocks at 
the N. side of the Durand Glacier (four hours from Zinal), and is 
useful for the ascent of the Rothhorn and Gabelkorn from the Zinal 
side. It is furnished with two good sleeping-cots ranged one above 
the other. It isa pity that the area on which it stands is not a little 
Jarger; the situation quite admits of a more extended ground plan. 
The hut is provided with a stove—F. T. W. 

The remaining notes are collected from foreign publications: 

Mons. Lintz, the hotelkeeper at Gressoney, has lately constructed a 
cabin with two beds, on the Hohlicht near the Lyskam Gl., at a height 
of 11,634 feet, a convenience which seems to be much appreciated. Its 
discomforts, when overcrowded, have been lengthily narrated in the 
‘ Saturday Review.’ Subject to some improvements in ventilation, the 
hut would seem to be well-built and provided for a small party. 

From a woodcut lately inserted in ‘The Family Friend,’ and enti- 
tled ‘ The Summit of Monte Rosa, it appears that the ‘ Allerhéchste 
Spitze’ has recently been rolled out into a snow-plain on which stand 
two solid stone huts! Brambles grow on the protruding rocks! The 
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accompanying letterpress informs us that ‘all the way there are, here 
and there, huts for the accommodation of the adventurous, for storms 
occur and sometimes a part if not the whole of a night must be spent 
in the ascent.’ The writer further remarks, ‘In looking at such objects 
of nature (as mountains) we must guard against that utilitarian spirit 
which in regard to everything asks “ What end does it serve?” ’ He 
would doubtless equally object to the question, ‘What end does 
writing nonsense serve ? ’ 

The hut near the Guggi Gl. was last year rebuilt; the Griinhorn- 
hiitte and Pavillon Dollfuss were thoroughly put in order. 

Cave-DweELLinc on THE Marmotata.—The Agordo section of the 
Italian Alpine Club are engaged in constructing a hut within an hour 
of the top of the Marmolata. ‘ It will not be,’ writes Cav® Antonio de 
Monzoni, ‘a mere shelter more fit for beasts than men, like some of 
those too familiar to climbers, but a large chamber excavated by blast- 
ing out of the solid rock.’ The work has already been commenced by 
miners of the neighbourhood. The cost with fitments is estimated at 
120/., two-thirds of which have already been subscribed. Contribu- 
tions will be gladly received by Cav® Monzoni, Agordo, Provineia di 
Belluno, Italy. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
‘THE ABODE OF SNOW.’* 


According to the ‘Times’ this volume is a record of ‘systematic 
mountaineering,’ such as is seldom undertaken or described by members 
of the Alpine Club. We are sorry to see the leading journal expose 
both its complete ignorance of the subject it is talking about, and of 
the meaning of the words it uses. As we understand the word—and 
its introducers have perhaps the best right to define its meaning—Mr. 
Wilson’s book is not a record of ‘mountaineering’ at all. It is the 
story of a journey made, with but one or two exceptions of a few 
miles, on horseback or in a litter. ‘This kind of mountain travel was 
the only sort known to our ancestors. The modern passion for foot- 
climbing as an athletic sport was felt to be so distinct that a new word 
‘mountaineering,’ had to be invented for it. ‘The tendency to use 
loosely words whose sot value lies in their special significance requires 
checking. To give another instance: ‘crevasse’ for ‘a crack in glacier 
ice,’ was a convenient addition to our language ; when used, as we have 
seen it lately, as an equivalent for crack, it becomes, except to rhymers, 
a worthless superfluity. z 

The assumption of the ‘Times,’ that true mountain-travel is not 
recognised or recorded in the literature of the Alpine Club, is of course 
* «The Abode of Snow.’ Observations on a Journey from Chinese Thibet to 


the Indian Caucasus through the Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. By Andrew 
Wilson. Blackwood and Sons, 1875. s Gs ; 
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unfounded. In fact, a more unfortunate opportunity for making it 
could scarcely have been chosen. Had its reviewer glanced at the last 
number of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ he would have found the itinerary of 
a route from Gangootre or Simla to Cashmere, corresponding in great 
part with Mr. Wilson’s, coupled with references to five former papers, 
giving fuller descriptions of various portions of it. 

We do not expect the ‘ Jupiter’ of Printing House Square constantly 
to read the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ But it would be prudent not to refer to 
Alpine subjects if he cannot do so without reminding us of the ignor- 
ance which-a few years ago enabled an unscrupulous scribbler to palm 
off as genuine a narrative crowded with details incredible to anyone 
with an elementary knowledge of mountain phenomena, and describing 
the ascent of a peak long before proved to have no existence. 

We are not, however, so foolish as to complain of Mr. Wilson, be- 
cause his was not, in any current sense of the word, a mountaineering 
tour. That a solitary invalid, at one time almost at death's door, should 
have carried through such a journey as that described in these pages is, 
asa mere example of pluck, superior to any climbing exploit. Moreover, 
to home readers, who desire a picture of the Central Himalaya as a 
whole, Mr. Wilson’s book probably gains from his necessary avoidance 
of ambitious ascents. A climber, particularly in a wild country, is 
more or less forced to work round a centre. Mr. Wilson’s plan of con- 
stantly moving forward along tolerably known routes enables him to 
place before us in succession a variety of distinct regions, and to offer 
us varied information. 

The journey here described, had Simla for its starting-point and 
Cashmere for its goal. It is by no means an unheard-of exploit for Anglo- 
Indians to pass between these two points across the complicated 
mountain-system, of which the great snow-crowned wall which girds 
India is only the outermost buttress. ‘The photographer has penetrated 
as far as Spiti, and love of sport carries some of our officers from time 
to time into most of the trans-Himdlayan provinces under British 
control. But the journey, although made before, had not been described 
before by a writer so well fitted to catch the public ear. Mr. Wil- 
son has the power of rising out of the details of a diary and of giving 
a succession of sketches which leave a distinct impression on our recol- 
lection. His style is not always careful or polished, but it seldom wants 
vigour. The vivid and intense perceptions and widely-wandering 
thoughts of sickness are often reflected in his pages, and give them a 
colour which will secure many readers who might otherwise have been 
repelled by the necessary monotony of the incidents of mountain 
travel. 

For the first seventeen stages (157 miles) as far as Pangay, we are 
taken along the ‘great Thibet road,’ a regularly cut horsepath, cele- 
brated for the number of fatal accidents which have happened on it. 
Its danger seems to lie in its comparative easiness, which encourages 
indifferent riders to hurry along it on restive animals. Mr. Wilson's 
description of the scenery is a fair specimen of his style. ‘The road 
up to Chini is picturesque in the highest degree, and presents wonder- 
ful combinations of beauty and grandeur. It certainly has sublime 
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heights above, and not less extraordinary depths below. Now we catch 
a glimpse of a snowy peak 20,000 ft. high, rising close above us, and 
the next minute we look down into a dark, precipitous gorge, thousands 
of feet deep. Then we have, below the snowy peaks, Himalayan ham- 
lets with their flat roofs, placed on ridges of rock or on green sloping 
meadows ; enormous deodars, clothed with veils of white flowering 
clematis; grey streaks of water, from whence comes the thundering 
- sound of the imprisoned Sutlej, the classic Hesidrus; almost precipi- 
tous slopes of shingle and ridges of mountain fragments. Above these 
are green Alps with splendid trees traced out against the sky; the in- 
tense blue of the sky, and dark overshadowing precipices. Anon the 
path descends into almost tropical shade at the bottom of the great 
ravines, with ice-cold water falling round the dark roots of the vegeta- 
tion, and an almost ice-cold air fanning the great leafy branches. The 
trees which meet us almost at every step in this upper Sutlej valley are 
worthy of the sublime scenery by which they are surrounded. . . . There 
was something very grand about these cedars of the Sutlej valley, 
sometimes 40 ft. in circumference, and rising almost to 200 ft. or half 
the height of St. Paul’s, on nearly precipitous slopes and on the 
scantiest soil, yet losing no line of beauty in their stems and their 
graceful pendant branches, and with their tapering stems and green 
arrowy spikes covered by a clinging trelliswork of Virginia creepers 
and clematis still in white bloom.’ 

In approaching Pu, Mr. Wilson, who was suffering from dysentery, 
naturally wished toavoid the high passes of the ordinary route. 
doing so he committed himself to the only serious piece of ‘ footman- 
ship’ in his whole tour. He had to follow for 10 miles a path across 
the face of steep slate cliffs overhanging the Indus, which was, at least 
for a sick man, exceedingly awkward, although the laden attendants 
seem to have got across without much difficulty. Pu appears to be 
quite the nastiest place in the Himalaya, inhabited by bears, Tibetan 
mastiffs, snakes, scorpions and sandflies. Fortunately for the sick 
man, he found a German missionary’s wife who had managed to live 
for 10 years amongst all these unpleasant neighbours. 

We have not space to follow in detail Mr. Wilson in his vain attempt 
to penetrate Chinese territory, or in his wanderings behind the Himalaya, 
through the enormously high valleys of Spiti, Lahaul, and Zanskar. 
The description of them is not, as a whole, inviting. We suspect that 
the scenery, unless viewed under the champagnelike influence of the 
air, would prove somewhat monotonous. Where villages lie from 11,000 
to 13,000 ft. peaks averaging 20,000 ft. are for scenic purposes of no 
great height. In Spiti and Zanskar the valleys are, as a rule, treeless, 
there are no waterfalls and, in the districts described, no lakes. The 
snow and ice-scenery is, no doubt, of the greatest grandeur, and when 
he is forced to traverse some Himalayan St. Theodule the traveller is 
well repaid. 

Lahaul sounds better. The average level of its villages is only 
10,000 to 11,000 ft., the peaks run up to 22,000 ft. It is compara- 
tively rich in trees, and celebrated for wild flowers: its valleys are 
more open, and afford clear views of the snowy ran Zanskar 
makes up for treelessness hy rock scenery of the most fantastic order. 
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‘Of all the mountains I have ever beheld,’ writes Mr. Wilson, ‘ those 
of Zanskar were the most picturesque, weird, astounding and per- 
plexing. . . . The precipices were not only of enormous height, but 
presented the most extraordinary forms, colours and combinations of 
rock. ‘There were castles, spires, plateaus, domes, aiguilles of solid 
rock, and spires cemposed of the shattered fragments of some fallen 
mountains (?) . . . The predominant tints were green, purple, orange, 
brown, black, and whitish-yellow. . . . In certain lights the precipices 
appeared almost as if they were of chalcedony and jasper.’ 

A country cannot be said to be fit for climbers until it is tolerabl 
open for ordinary travel. On this point Mr. Wilson’s experience is 
reassuring. So little of a walker was he that he was glad even towards 
the end of his journey to ride at some risk over two miles of stony 
glacier rather than to walk. Yet he was able to penetrate the recesses 
of the chain, and cross pass after pass. Everywhere he found some 
system in force by which the provisionment of the traveller and his 
being forwarded to the next halting-place were secured. Fresh meat 
was generally procurable, and the porters proved on the whole willing 
and fairly subordinate. Though so much further from any centre of 
government the Central Himalaya is clearly a better place than the 
Caucasus in all these 

What scenery remains to be discovered in Nepaul we cannot say. 
The beauties of the upper glens of the valleys which run up from the 
Indian plains to the snow are not fully known, But popular fame has 
probably been right in awarding the palm of beauty to Cashmere. 
Nothing can be more inviting than Mr. Wilson’s description of its 
lakes, and groves, and temples. But for this and many other matters 
we must refer our readers to his book, and to Mr. Drew’s lately pub- 
lished ‘Jummoo and Kashmir Territories.’ Some interesting general 
remarks on Himalayan scenery, as compared with Alpine, will be 
found, and may be read together with Mr. Freshfield’s comparison 
of the Alps und Caucasus. It would seem to result that the two 
Eastern ranges have more in common with each other than with the 
Alps. 

The day will undoubtedly come when mountain-climbing will extend 
to the Himalaya, and our Club will have ‘sections’ at Simla and Cal- 
cutta. English Alpine climbers, blessed with time and money, would do 
well to reflect that Simla is now only 3} days from Bombay, or 3 weeks 
from England. But it is to Anglo-Indians we look with hope for 
‘Mountaineering in the Himdlaya.’ Why it has not sooner come into 
fashion it is easy to understand. ‘The approach to the mountains from 
the Indian side is through valleys which are, in fact, only immensely 
deep gorges, and a snow level of 16,200 ft. seems an unattainable height 
above them, The trans-Himdlayan provinces are difficult of access, 
and the energy of most travellers is exhausted in reaching them. 
Where, however, men can go to shoot they can go toclimb. Anglo- 
Indians will some day find out the power of glacier air in restoring 
health and vigour. They will have their Eggischhorn and Riffels at 
10 or 12,000 ft. ; the present hill stations are only Interlakens. Such 
nee once established, serious assaults on the snowy giants will soon 
follow. 
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We have lately had a pioneer of commerce. Mr. Wilson deserves 
to be the pioneer of climbing in Asia. The loftiest peaks may lie 
beyond the reach of human beings, although Mons. Bert’s discovery 
suggests exciting possibilities.* But we shall be much surprised if the 
next generation of climbers are stopped at 20,000 ft. Our fathers 
panted away and enjoyed all sorts of odd sensations at 15,000 ft. They 
suffered on the St. Theodule from exhaustion, headache, and nose- 
bleeding. We have ourselves been made temporarily wretched by the 
change from London air and life to the air of 12,000 ft., and at other 
times felt only exhilarated by the thinner atmosphere of 15,000 ft. to 
18,500 ft. 

Mountain sickness is a reality; but it may, in many respects, be 
compared to sea sickness. It depends partly on the atmospheric con- 
ditions, a great deal also on our own constitution, state of health, and 
habit. It differs from sea sickness, we believe, in so far that though 
no roughness can upset some hardened sailors, the highest summits of 
the earth extend into a region of air the rarity of which must overcome 
all human beings. But where this limit for men forcing their own 
weight uphill is to be fixed remains to be proved. The experience of 
the Schlagintweits would be most encouraging if we could feel absolute 
confidence in their figures. They describe themselves as having been 
driven down at a height estimated at 22,259 ft., not by any impossi- 
bility of breathing, but by the general foe of climbers, an unsupportable 
wind.t 

We wish there had been a few woodcut illustrations, for which 
the admirable Himalayan photographs would, in Mr. Whymper’s hands, 
have furnished furnished good material. The frontispiece has either 
been spoilt by the chromolithographer or not very happily chosen. ‘The 
Valley of Glaciers’ appears as something very ugly in Dauphiné, and 
there is not a single glacier distinctly recognisable on its brown snow- 
spotted slopes. The map fulfills its purpose fairly well, though there 
are many names in the text for which we have in vain searched in it. 
Moreover, it is scarcely hypercriticism to suggest that a great river con- 
necting the Chenab and the Indus can scarcely flow through or over 
the 16,684 ft. Schinkal Pass. While speaking of maps we must find 
space for one more quotation of practical use: ‘ Those who wish par- 
ticularly to know what can be done from Simla will do well to examine 
the “ Route-map for the Western Himilayas, Kashmir, Panjab and 
Northern India,” compiled by Major Montgomorie of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India. In the Appendix to this map he gives 
no less than sixty-three routes, &c.’ (p. 83). 


PUBLICATIONS OF FOREIGN ALPINE CLUBS. 


‘ ANNUAIRE DU CLus ALpin Frangats.’{—The publications of the 
various foreign Alpine Clubs will soon fill a library. We have this 


* See next page. + See Alpine Journal, vol. vi., p. 48. 
t Annuaire du Club Alpin Francais, Premiére Année, 1874, Paris, Hachette 
& Cie, 15 franes, 
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year to notice an important accession to their number in the first 
annual volume of the French Alpine Club. In style of produc- 
tion this handsome volume of 550 pages excels all its Continental 
rivals. 

The larger portion of its bulk is naturally devoted to French moun- 
tains. The list of contributions is headed by ‘ Souvenir d’Auvergne, 
par George Sand, Membre du Club Alpin Francais.’ Count H. Russell 
contributes a paper on the Pyrenees. Dauphiné also receives a large 
share of attention. Mons. Adolphe Joanne pays a compliment to our 
own mountains, by writing an ‘ Ascension du Scawfell Pike’ in which 
he makes some deserved criticisms on the lake waterfalls. 

Perhaps, however, the article most universally exciting to moun- 
taineers is that by Mons. Paul Bert on Mountain Sickness. He has 
satisfied himself by experiment that the failure of oxygen in the air 
at high elevations is the cause of the discomfort suffered by human 
beings while in balloons or on high mountains. By carrying with us 
a bag of oxygen, instead of a bottle of champagne, he assures us we may 
defy our old enemy and arrive with comparative ease on the summit of 
Mount Everest. He has personally subjected his invention to severe 
tests, having by means of it found himself able to endure an atmosphere 
which killed animals, Balloonists also have made use of his apparatus 
with advantage. 

It is often amusing to see ourselves as others see us. We read of 
our own Club (p. 527): ‘Les membres sont tous de riches gentlemen, 
de véritables sportsmen, leurs excursions s’étendent sur la terre entiére, 
et leur fire devise est, Where ts the will, here is the way.’ 

Tue Swiss Janrsucn For 1874.*—This is a volume of 660 pages 
divided into four parts. The first contains the excursions and ascents. 
The writers wander more than formerly outside Swiss territory. Herr 
Studer describes the Grandes Rousses in Dauphiné, Herr Gerber the 
great peaks of the Graians, Herr Baltzer takes us as far south as Etna. 
Mons. Déchy climbs again the Dent Blanche and Finsteraarhorn. 

The second part ccntains valuable articles, topographical, geological, 
and botanical, on the Alps of Canton Ticino, by Professor Riitimeyer 
and Dr. Christ. Dr. Charles Coindet gives some medical advice to 
climbers. 

The third part is made up of minor notices on various subjects; 
the fourth gives statistics as to the Club’s constitution and finances 
chiefly interesting to its own members. 

Illustrations, as usual, are lavishly furnished. Besides sixteen in 
the text there are several large and beautifully executed panoramas 
which are delivered in a separate roll. 

L’écuo pes Atpes.t—The French-speaking sections of the Swiss 
Club continue to publish a quarterly magazine, in form very similar 
to our own, which often contains interesting Articles and Notices. 
The small photograph of the Glacier du Géant in the last number is 
singularly successful. 


* Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenklub, 1874. Bern, 12 francs. 
+ L’écho des Alpes, 8, Sullien, libraire, Genéve, 3 francs 50 cent. par an, 
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GERMAN GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


The last edition of Herr Tschudi’s ‘Swiss Guide’ (the fourteenth) 
has evidently been revised with care. The book is a most extra- 
ordinarily compact mass of accurate information. If it is not absolutely 
faultless in its own way, it comes as near it as possible. The Punta 
Trubinesca has got among the excursions from Chiesa; the Gross 
Nesthorn amongst those from the Eggischhorn, instead of those from 
the Bell Alp. The excellent inn at Arolla is only mentioned as ‘ wirth- 


schaft.’ It deserves at least as much recommendation as Zinal or 


Zmeiden. Absurdly long ‘times’ are given for Pizzo Campo Tencca 
(or Tencia)—see ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. p. 801. The true descent 
from the Col de la Tour Ronde on the Savoy side does not go near the 
Aiguille du Midi hut. The Col d’Argentiére is rather hyperbolically 
described as ‘ nur fiir unerschrockene Gletschermatadore.’ ! 

We mention these details to show the minute character of the correc- 
tions which remain to be made, and we have looked over a good many 
pages to make up even this trifling list. We should add, that in com- 
pliance with a suggestion made in our last notice of the book, an excel- 
lent general map has been inserted. We are not sure English travellers 
would think the railway maps worth the bulk they add. But Herr 
Tschudi doubtless knows his public best. 

Herr Trautwein’s ‘ Tyrolese Guide’ has undergone greater changes 
than the ‘Schweizerfiihrer’ since we last noticed them together, and 
may now be considered equally thorough in the field it covers. The 
new (fifth) edition embraces the southern dolomites irrespective of poli- 
tical boundaries. In this portion there are still a few deficiencies, which 
no doubt the next edition will see remedied. Sometimes there seems 
a tendency to use too discouraging adjectives. Pizzo Tresero, almost as 
much a ladies’ mountain as the Cima di Jazzi, should not be called 
‘beschwerlich.’ Nor is the ascent of the Presanella by the Nardis 
Glacier generally considered ‘ schwierig.’ But this is only an occasional 
fault, and the book as a whole is thoroughly trustworthy and recom- 
mendable. The newly-added maps (e.g. the Orteler group) are not 
equal to those we formerly praised. 

These books can never supplant Mr. Ball’s volumes with English 
climbers, but they may well be used as supplements to them, since the 
most readable guide-book ever written does not seem to be in sufficient 
demand to encourage the issue of editions thoroughly revised to the 
present day. Alpine discovery is, in the merely to phical sense, so 
nearly come to an end that we hope before long to have a complete new 
edition of the ‘ Alpine Guide’ which may last many years. Before this 
is taken in hand, we venture to make one practical suggestion which 
concerns our German authors as well. Why should not all handbook- 
framers follow M. Joanne’s excellent example and place the information 
as to inns in an alphabetical index at the end? The conveniences of 
this course are too obvious to require pointing out. 


* Tschudi's Tourist in der Schweiz, Scheitlin and Zollikofer, St. Gall, 1875. 
Trautwein's Siidbaiern, Tirol, Salzburg, Lindauer'sche Buchhandlung, Munich, 
1875. 
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THE ROSENGARTEN GEBIRGE. By C. C. Tucker. 


fy central Alps have gathered round themselves a far 

smaller store of legend and of song than might naturally 
be expected from a region so rich in natural beauty, so full of 
unexplored and mysterious recesses, so appalling in its mani- 
festations of sudden and destructive energy. Explain it as we 
may, the fact cannot be questioned that the tame scenery of the 
Rhine, the moderate heights of the Hartz Mountains, or the 
obscure glens of distant Scotland are in this respect far richer 
than the most majestic region of civilised Europe. The Swiss 
peaks, conscious of the power exercised on our minds by their 
splendid scenery would seem to scorn any adventitious aid from 
the dim fancies or shadowy records of a remote past, and to 
rely proudly on the dazzling beauty which once recognised can 
never want for worshippers. 

The legends of the Blimlis Alp, of Pilatus and some few 
others, are only the exceptions which prove the rule. Of the 
Luzern fable readers of Walter Scott will recollect the effec- 
tive use made in the opening chapters of Anne of Geierstein. 
In spite, however, of its being hace by the author in the 
mouth of.a peasant in the days of Charles of Burgundy, it is 
in reality of modern date, and is, in fact, not (as would be the 
case with a true myth) the source of, but an attempt to explain, 
a name which had been given for reasons wholly unconnected 
with the Governor of Judea and his remorse. 

As we advance eastwards a change in the poetic atmosphere, 
corresponding perhaps to a modification in the physical features 
of the country, begins to make itself felt. Buried in the 
recesses of their lofty ranges, the Swiss were, perhaps, too com- 
pletely shut off from the movement of the world to feel the 
inspiration of poetry or fairy legend. In a region, however, 
where groups of mountains, parted by broad and grassy up- 
lands, take the place of high and continuous ridges, nature has 
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provided pathways for friendly intercourse or hostile enterprise, 
and there, as elsewhere, poetry follows where human influences 
can penetrate. Already in Val Camonica and Val Rendena we 
cross the track of Charlemagne and Barbarossa, who, if not _ 
quite within the pale, stand on the threshold of the heroic age. 
It is not, however, till we reach the region of the Lake of Garda 
and the Etschthal that we find ourselves surrounded by the 
grand and shadowy personages which figure in the Niebelungen 
Lied and the Heldenbuch. Here we find the homes of Hilde- 
brand and of Dietrich, and visions of warriors from the Rhine 
mingle with the barbaric forms of Etzel and his Huns. 

The neighbourhood of the Brenner Pass displays every- 
where a rich growth of weird and fantastic legend, and nowhere 
has poetic fancy been more busy than round the strange 
mountain mass, the name of which stands at the head of this 
paper. The reason of this pre-eminence is not far to seek, 
This great depression in the Alpine chain, taken advan- 
tage of by modern engineers for a railroad which really crosses 
instead of burrowing under the Alps, has been for centuries a 
highway of travel for the German and Latin races, and the 
names of the towns at which the train stops from time to time— 
Innsbruck, Brixen, Trent, Vcrona—recall eyents and contro- 
versies, invasions and councils, which have left their mark upon 
history. 

Border lands, too, in all parts of the world have been the 
favoured home of romance and adventure, as they have been 
the invariable scene of dark and desperate deeds. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the upper valleys of the Inn and the 
Eisack, abounding in strong and even impregnable positions, 
and gorges capable of being held by a few determined men 
against an army, should have produced in the Middle Ages a 
crop of mountain strongholds, the owners of which, though 
oceasionally invaluable in stemming the tide of foreign 
invasion, more generally devoted themselves to the business of 
levying blackmail among the protected populations. The 
more respectable features of a lawless society were not, however, 
wholly wanting; and if the border castle of the Tyrol usually 
harboured a murderer and a felon, it was not unfrequently 
found to be the home of a warrior and poet. 

Oswald yon Wolkenstein, at least, whose ancestral castle 
stood in the Grédner Thal, which opens on the Eisack valley 
midway between Brixen and Botzen, was a figure worthy 
of high place among the grim array of Rudolphs and Sigis- 
munds that guard the tomb of Maximilian in the Franciscan 
church at Innsbruck and almost recalls by his feats of arms 
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and song the Niebelung musician and hero whose fiddle-bow 
of steel beat such strange music on the helmets of his Hun 
assailants. Known among his contemporaries by his exploits 
against the Saracens wherever the ola be found and fought, 
he secured a more lasting fame by the ballads, sonnets, and 
idylls, which he poured forth from his mountain home. It is 
doubtful whether direct connection can be established between 
the minnesinger of the Grédner Thal and the legends that have 
gathered round the Rosengarten, but we may in any case be 
allowed to see more than a mere coincidence in the presence 
side by side of a body of popular legend, and of a genuine and 
original singer. The ground was evidently favourable for a 
poetic growth, and it matters little whether the traditions of 
the country-side, as is most probable, inspired the poet, or were 
in the first instance awakened by him. 

The legend of the Rosengarten is soon told.* The garden 
of roses was the sole possession above ground of the elfin King 
Laurin, who held his subterranean court somewhere in the 
fantastic mountain ranges encircling the Lake of Garda, and the 
deep-lying valley behind the storied city of Verona, His 
power curtailed by the advancing tide of human influence, the 
sprite entertained a grudge against the whole race of man, 
which he lost no opportunity of wreaking upon the head of any 
hapless wanderer who ventured within the limits of his fai 
dominion. So long as the peasant and the shepherd pate | 
victims to his malevolence, his outrages, if resented, were not 
revenged; but when, aspiring to the possession of an earthly 
wife, he seized and carried off the noble Simild of Styria as 
his queen, the indignation of the heroes was aroused. Dietlieb, 
the brother of Simild—Dietrich of Verona, the first warrior 
in the world, since the tragic death of the Volsung Siegefried— 
with Hildebrand, the Nestor of the ‘Songs of the Heroes,’ 
discovered and laid waste the Rose Garden. King Laurin was 
not likely to put up with such an insult. Though only three 
spans high, yet, by the aid of his magic cap, spear, and ring, he 
waged successful combat with the heroes through one long day, 
and was only overpowered when, through the counsel of Hilde. 
brand who discovered his secret, he was deprived of those 
ghostly weapons. The warriors, being apparently as placable 
as they were brave, listened to the vanquished monarch’s 
promises of amendment and accepted his hospitality. The wine 
was drugged however, and in the next scene we find all the 


. * Tt has already been given at length in an interesting article at 
p. 717 of the 21st volume of the ‘ Cornhill Magazine.’ 
cc 2 
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heroes safely under lock and key in the subterranean dungeons 
of their treacherous foe. From this durance vile they are 
released by Simild, and this time they make their work good. 
King Laurin and all his army of pigmies are slaughtered. 
Simild is restored to her home; the fairy realm and its garden 
of roses vanish, and nothing is left but the wild cliffs among 
which the scene is laid and a few vague memories in evidence 
of the existence of the ‘ little folks,’ whose power and maleyo- 
lence were once so profoundly believed in and dreaded. 

It may be asked why the story and the name should have 
attached themselves to this range rather than to any other of 
the mountain masses which belong to the poetic region of the 
Lake of Garda and the Etsch Valley. Some have found 
the source of the title in the rosy glow which at eventide 
spreads over the great face of precipice which looks down 
upon Botzen, or in the hue of the cliffs and spires which com- 
pose or adorn it, and have held that the legend is but another 
instance of the common tendency to explain an exceptional 
name by astory, however fanciful. Others, who admit the 
priority of the legend to the name, find in contrast rather than 
in similarity the explanation of the Rosengarten range having 
been selected as the habitat of King Laurin and his race. 
The more savage the scenery the more likely is the belief to 
grow that it was once other than what it is now—the barer the 
rocks of vegetation and life the more easily does the dream 
of loveliness and fertility arise. As in nature so in poetry, it 
is the traveller over the most arid tracts of the desert by whom 
the vision of fair lake and hanging garden is most commonly 
discerned. 

Neither of these explanations seems to me entirely adequate. 
The flush which steals over a mountain range at the hour of 
dawn, or lingers on its crest after the rest of the earth is sunk 
in shadow, is the birthright of every lofty summit, an inheri- 
tance which can neither be renounced by any of them, nor be 
elaimed exclusively by one; while for glowing cliffs and ruddy 
spires the Brenta Alta group, which looks down upon the 
Lake of Garda, easily carries off the palm from its rival on the 
other side of the Etschthal. 

There is more to be said for the view which traces the 
preference given to the Rosengarten to contrast rather than 
similarity. I have no doubt that this wild range—forcing 
itself as it does in stern and sudden grandeur upon the 
traveller along the frequented highway of the Etschthal— 
seemed the obvious region to which to relegate any mysterious 
beings or supernatural appearances which may have found 
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a place in the legends of the country side. I do not believe, 
however, that a region of utter sterility, standing alone and 
unredeemed by any features of richness or fertility, would ever 
ive rise through any force of mere contrast to the vision of 
Gam which is suggested to the mind by a garden of roses. 

The idea, indeed, shadowed forth in the rose gardens of the 
old singers seems to have been the existence somewhere in the 
recesses of the world of that which was precious and beautiful, 
an existence not the less real because to all appearance sur- 
rounded, if not overlaid, by the wild, the savage, and the 
uncouth. These gardens were choice spots, lying behind 
barriers formidable by nature and guarded by the spirit of 
jealousy against the progress of man, but capable, neverthe- 
less, of being discovered by those who sought them with hardi- 
hood. Such a conception would not be long in seeking for 
itself a local habitation and a name, and wherever a region 
could be found in nature which in its scenery fulfilled the 
requirements of the poet there we might expect to find also the 
name and the story of a rose garden. Nowhere is the contrast 
of a smiling landscape with stern environing walls so apparent 
as it is in the case of the mountain region immediately east of 
Botzen. Viewed from any vantage-ground above the town 
the smiling valleys of Tiers and Karneid, with the low and 
rolling hills between, rich in forest, gleaming with green 
pastures and shining with innumerable streams, are seen lyin 
within the shelter of, and half encircled by, a wall of litt 
which, for continuity, for height and apparent steepness, has 
scarcely a rival in the Alps. Protected from the assaults of 
men and from the bitter winds of heaven by these mighty 
bulwarks, there is little cause for wonder if the poetry of an 
early day saw or fancied in this strange and beautiful region, 
a fairy fortress sheltering a garden of roses. 

Such was the region, rich in attractions, natural as well as 
acquired, upon the exploration of which I set my heart from 
the moment at which, making a passage of the Alps in deep 
winter, I had from the streets of Botzen discerned for the first 
time the pale and shadowy front of this ‘mystic mountain 
range.’ Not unfamiliar to the poet and the essayist it was to 
the mountaineer still an unknown land. A few judicious hints 
in the Alpine Guide, a few notes of flying visits by Mr. Tuckett, 
constituted all the information which was readily available to 
the English climber. Nor, so far as I am aware, had native 
curiosity or enthusiasm sought to penetrate the secrets of the 
Rosen n. 

With the memories of the famous ‘ year nine’ still fresh in 
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the hearts of men, and almost within sight of the homes of 
Hofer and ‘the Red Beard,’ it would be difficult to maintain 
that the dwellers in the Etsch and Eisack valleys have failed 
to inherit the spirit of the heroes who quelled the pride of 
King Laurin, and we must fall back upon the conclusion that if 
they have not explored the recesses of the Rosengarten or 
scaled its heights it is because such an enterprise has never 
presented itself to them as a worthy or at least sufficient object 
of ambition. Perhaps the indifference to mountain climbing, 
which was universal till within the last few years, may have 
in the case of the dwellers in this district been strengthened 
into a feeling of half-repugnance by the force of the old legend 
transmitted to them through generations, and imbibed with 
their mothers’ milk. Why Herr Grohmann and other energetic 
German climbers have passed by these tempting peaks 1 am 
still more at a loss to explain. Whatever the causes, it is 
certain that up to the year 1872 the range had been left well 
alone. 

The rest of this paper is a plain unvarnished narrative of 
the efforts of myself and my friends to rescue the Rosengarten 
from this condition of undeserved neglect, and of the successful 
ascent of its two highest peaks. 

A few words as to the topography of the Rosengarten sre 
and its relation to the chief summits in the neighbourhood. 
The main range extends in a direction nearly N. and §. from 
the Seisser Alp to the Caressa Pass, and contains the highest 

oints in the group—the Falban Kogel, the Kessel Kogel, the 
Hedatar Kogel, the Rothewand Spitz, and the Kalbleck. At 
the point where it abuts on the Seisser Alp the range sends off 
an arm nearly at a right angle which, after running in a wes- 
terly direction for a few miles, culminates within a short distance 
of the deep gorge of the Eisack in the bold mass of the Schlern. 
At the point of junction of these two ranges stand the strange 
pinnacles of the Rossziihne, higher than the Schlern, though 
falling considerably short of the highest peaks in the group. 

In a north-easterly direction the Rosszihne connect. them- 
selves with the mass of the Platt Kogel and Lang Kofel by 
the grassy ridge over which lies the wellknown path from 
Campidello to the Seisser Alp. South of the Caressa Pass the | 
ridge of the Rosengarten continues at a reduced elevation in 
the Latemar, and this in its turn breaks, upon the southern 
side of the Cavalese road, into the disorganised group of sum- 
mits overhanging the cleft by which the Avisio finally escapes 
from its mountain prison. 

_ With respect to the part of the chain to which the appel- 
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lation of Rosengarten most properly applies, that namely lying 
between the Seisser Alp on the north and the Caressa Pass on 
the South, the first thing which demands our attention is the 
difference which exists in the conformation of its eastern and 
western sides. The characteristic of the western, or Botzen, 
face is the complete absence of spurs projecting from the 
watershed, such low and insignificant buttresses as there are 
utterly failing to break up or mask the imposing front of 
this gigantic edifice. The region that lies between the 
Bisseirt and the Rosengarten, although cut here and there 
by the streams descending to the main river, is in effect 
a rolling plateau, nowhere attaining a greater height than 
4,000 feet or 5,000 feet, and extending to the foot of the 
splendid mural precipice which rises above and beyond it. 
The crest of this precipice does not for a distance of 10 miles 
fall within -1,500 ft. of the plateau, and where it rises to its 
highest in the Kessel Kogel and the Federer Kogel, soars 
fully 5,000 ft. above the pasturages. 

he conformation of the eastern side of the chain is very 
different. The Rosengarten range, to compare great things 
with small, resembles one of the massive targets to be met with 
in the neighbourhood of Shoeburyness which, fair and level in 
front, are backed by a complicated system of struts and girders. 
No less than four high spurs reach out towards Val Fassa, and 
the three little-known glens which lie between abound in 
striking and majestic scenery. The southernmost, and per- 
haps least remarkable of the three, opens immediately behind 
Vigo and runs up to a depression between the mass of the 
Kalbleck and the bold summits of the Rothewand. The second, 
separated from the former by a ridge of which the Sasso di 
Mugone is the culminating point, is the glen of Vajolet. This 
is the finest of all these glens, and will compare with the most 
splendid recesses of the Brenta Alta or the Primiero peaks, 
Its upper end is guarded by the Rothewand Spitz and the 
sheer cliffs of the Federee Kogel, the wedge-like mass of the 
Kessel Kogel peering over a breach in the wall which rises 
steeply on the north side of the glen. On the further side 
of this wall, the culminating point of which is known as the 
Lausa Kogel, lies the romantic gorge of Vajol, deep sunk 
between tremendous cliffs of alternate red and black. Through 
this gorge a path leads by a circuitous and winding course to 
the solitary little Antermoja See and to the fine cirque, in the 
form of which, perhaps, may be found the key to the name of 
its dominating summit, the Kessel Kogel. The Duron Thal, 
still further north, at the head of which lies the shattered ridge. 
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of the Rossziihne and the Falban Kogel, may be added to the 
list. It is the limit of the Rosengarten region in this direction, 
and beyond it lie the rolling green hills that border the wide 
expanse of the Seisser Alp. 

hen, late in the August of 1872, Mr. Carson and I reached 
the southern Tyrol we were met by the unwelcome news that 
Santo Siorpaes, to whose skill we had trusted for the realisa- 
tion of many shadowy plans, was away from home travelling 
with an English lady in Switzerland or in Italy. This pro- 
ceeding on the part of the English lady we resented much; to 
take a Tyrolese guide to Switzerland was, we argued, to carry 
coals to Newcastle; to take him to Italy was to put him where 
he could be of no sort of use to anybody. However, he was 
gone, and no one, not even his wife, knew when he would 
return. For the first few days we felt little or no incon- 
venience from our guideless condition. The low grassy passes 
of the dolomite region offer no difficulty but an occasional 
problem of pathfinding, while the ascent of the Marmolata is 
no whit more formidable, and not by one half so fatiguing as 
the ascent of the Zermatt Breithorn. At Campidello, however, 
our difficulties began. For a traveller accompanied by his 
own guides Campidello offers charming head-quarters. Within 
easy reach of the Rosengarten, the Lang Kofel, the Sella 
Spitz, and the Marmolata, and provided with a comfortable 
inn, kept by a miller of more than a miller’s intelligence, and 
adorned by a serving-maid of more than ordinary attractions, 
a week may be spent pleasantly enough at Campidello by the 
mountaineer or the epicurean. The climber, however, who 
has trusted to picking up a good guide on the spot, finds it no 
easy task to attain his object in a village which prides itself 
rather on mineral specimens and collections of flowers than on 
the spoils of its hunters or the skill of its cragsmen. 

Under these circumstances we held a council of war. After 
due discussion of the pros and cons we decided to delay for 
a day our attack on the Kessel Kogel, the yet unscaled peak 
upon which we had set our affections. In the first place it 
would be prudent to reconnoitre the ground and form a deli- 
berate plan of assault. In the second place, it was very ad- 
visable to try the skill of the Campidello men before we 
attached ourselves to any of them in a climb which, for aught 
we knew, might prove most difficult. We settled, therefore, to 
secure the most active young fellow we could find and ascend 
the Platt Kogel, a steep-looking ridge of rock above Cam- 
pidello, likely to present a mauvais pas here and there, and at 
the same time to give a capital view of the side of the Kessel 
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Kogel, offering, according to Mr. Tuckett, the most promising 
line of assault. I may say at once, that we came down from 
the Platt Kogel no wiser than when we started as to the climb- 
ing merits of the little man who had been secured for us by the 
intelligent miller. The scramble was of the easiest description 
throughout, and offered our conductor no possible opportunity 
of either proving his skill or betraying his imbecility. As far 
as we could judge, he was neither likely to cause an accident 
nor to repair a mistake if made. In a word he was a negative 
man, but like most negative men with an inclination to the 
weaker side. The other object of our walk was satisfactorily 
attained. A close study of the eastern face of the Kessel Kogel 
revealed several facts of the highest interest to us. Ist. The 
ground leading up to the base of the actual peak was (as far as 
we could see) broken and apparently practicable. 2nd. The 
upper part or cadotte of the peak was also broken, and looked not 
less hopeful. 3rd. The face of the mountain consisted of a for- 
midable wall of precipice, cutting off the broken ground below 
from the broken ground above. 4th. A narrow ledge marked 
by a fringe or collar of snow, commencing from a point near 
the base of the precipice, extended diagonally up and across 
the face of the peak till it finally merged in the broken rocks 
above. Conclusion—that if by any means we could reach the 
lower extremity of this ledge, and if its continuity was nowhere 
broken (propositions by no means free from doubt), we had a 

ood chance, before another day was out, of looking down upon 

otzen from the summit of a new peak. 

Having but little confidence in the punctuality of Campidello, 
and somewhat disturbed by doubts as to the mountaineerin 
capacity of our native companion, I found it difficult to sleep 
sound, and seemed to spend the night principally in striking 
matches to see what o’clock it was. On one occasion I was 
positive that the dawn had begun, and grasped a slipper where- 
with to disturb my friend’s placid repose. I felt at once 
ashamed and relieved when a reference to my watch proved 
that I had been exactly forty minutes in bed. I had wronged 
the vigilance of the miller; we were called punctually at three, 
and a good breakfast was ready for us by half-past. As we 
were discussing it a door from one of the inner apartments 
opened, and in walked a man of commercial aspect, who in- 
formed us with great complacency that he also was going to the 
Rosengarten, and would do himself the pleasure of accompany- 
ing us. Although by no means prepossessed by the appearance 
of the Botzen photographer, for such the new comer proved to 
be, yet we felt it would be easier to prove to him his incapacity 
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for such an enterprise as he contemplated upon the mountain- 
side than in the inn parlour, and no objection was made by us 
to his proposal. At four o’clock we started in company ata brisk 
pace up the Duron Thal, through which lies the direct path to 
the Seisser Alp and Botzen. Our plan was to follow this 
valley nearly to its head and then cross into the parallel glen 
of Vajol, which leads direct to the base of the Kessel Kogel, 
and in which, as I have said, lies the picturesque tarn of the 
Antermoja See. Our opinion of the photographer did not im- 
prove as we advanced. He seemed given to practical jokes, 
among which I may mention his suddenly firing a pistol close 
to my ear and laughing uproariously at the start I gave at so 
unexpected a tom-foolery. He further made an airy apology 
for not having brought his crampons, saying, that he had not 
when he left "Boteéa contemplated an ascent, and adding that 
it need not make any difference, as he was a mountaineer by 
nature, and on the rocks resembled a chamois. On quitting 
the level floor of the Duron Thal to cross over to the Anter- 
moja See we found that the route which had been selected by 
us differed considerably from that favoured by the photographer 
and our guide, and before long we found ourselves separated 
from them by about a quarter of a mile of ground and a deep 
gully. Thinking this a favourable opportunity for recalling 
our hireling to his duty, we shouted to him that he must follow 
where we ey He obeyed somewhat reluctantly; the pho- 
tographer, who had apparently made up his mind by this time 
that high mountaineering was not in his line, or thinking that 
we should soon come toa check, following at a leisurely pace. 
Pushing forward we soon crossed the ridge through a remark- 
able portal of dolomite cliffs cut with exceeding sharpness on 
either side, and found ourselves immediately above the Anter- 
moja See, and in the heart of the savage scenery of the Rosen- 
garten range. The weather was somewhat dubious, but the 
peaks were still clear. The great Marmolata, 15 miles away, 
was mirrored with startling clearness in the little tarn, and in 
a wild sheaf of spears further south we recognised the weird 
forms of the peaks of Primiero. The immediate object of in- 
terest was however the Kessel Kogel, rising in grand cliffs at 
the head of the glen, and now in full view. This sight excited 
us, and we went on without a halt; our guide, who had evidently 
imagined that the Antermoja See was our destination, looking 
grave but keeping his feelings to himself. A mile further up 
a delicious spring burst forth from the dolomite gravel, and we 
made our first halt. From the place where we sat a curtain 
of rock sloped upwards towards the base of the peak; it ap- 
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peared easy to climb, and though we expected that it was cut off 
from the main mass yet we trusted to find the gulf neither wide 
nor deep, and determined to strike straight up it rather than 
attempt a flanking movement. We quickly reached the summit 
of the slope and found ourselves, as we had expected, cut off 
from the main mass by a rift of some 200 feet in depth filled 
with snow. In one place, however, the snow rose to within 40 
feet of the ridge on which we stood and formed a sort of saddle, 
the other end of which abutted directly against the formidable 
cliffs up which if anywhere the way to the ledge observed by 
us the day before, was to be sought. Scrambling down to the 
saddle, we quickly uncoiled and put on the rope; the guide, 
who looked exceedingly blue but made no remonstrance, being 
tied securely between us with a double knot. 

We had struck the peak, as it seemed, at the only practi- 
cable part; fifty yards to right and left the broken rock melted 
into sheer faces of cliff, and even opposite us there were per- 
pendicular slabs which looked anything but promising. There 
was nothing for it, however, but to try our luck; and, to our 
surprise and great satisfaction, we soon found that we made 
steady though slow progress with our escalade. Now peering 
round a projecting block which had to be turned, now working 
up a gully, sometimes reversing our order in retreat from a 
position which proved untenable, we nevertheless advanced 
sensibly, and the negative man,under the inspiration of climb- 
ing not too difficult, positively showed signs of cheerfulness. 
Soon the inclination grew less steep, and with little more than 
a half-hour’s toil we gained the much-coveted ledge, the bean- 
stalk by which, if at all, the heights of the middle air were to 
be won. Along this ledge, or rather miniature slope, our way 
was plain as far as a buttress or corner of the mountain to our 
left. Beyond its projecting angle we could see nothing. If 
the ledge at this point melted into the general face of the cliff 
there would be nothing for us but to go back ignominiously, 
for the towering precipice above us plainly itted of no 
direct attack. If, on the contrary, it should prove continuous 
all was well. We felt inclined to rush for the corner and 
look round, and if it had been a mere snow slope that lay 
between us and it we might have done so. It was, however, 
a detestable mixture of snow, shaly rock, and thin ice ; and such 
a place, even when the angle is not excessive, cannot be tra- 
versed at a run, if there is sheer cliff below. Besides, our 
guide was here at his worst, showing himself very awkward - 
at placing his feet in steps, and obviously frightened. I 
restrained my impatience, therefore, and slowly chipped my 
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way from landing to landing, keeping the rope tight, and 
encouraging my immediate follower with such scraps of con- 
solatory Italian as occurred to me. The longed-for corner was 
reached without casualty, and great was my delight on thrust- 
ing my head round the angle to find that the friendly ledge 
continued wide and snowless for a few yards further, and then, 
assuming the character rather of a snow gully than a ledge, 
turned upwards till it was lost in the broken rocks near 
summit. The inclination of this gully proved steep, and the 
snow in bad order; but nothing beyond ordinary care was 
required, and in less than an hour from the corner we stood on 
the shattered crest of the Kessel Kogel, looking down upon 
what should have been the Trentino, but was a seaof mist. To 
our great disappointment the weather had steadily grown worse 
as we mounted, and when we arrived at the top there was only 
just enough panorama left to assure us that the highest point of 
the Kessel Kogel was really under our feet. We waited long 
for the mist to rise, but in vain; and having built our stone 
man, and beginning to feel some apprehension of being caught 
by a storm before we were clear of the most serious part of 
the mountain, we commenced our descent. It proved some- 
what longer than the ascent, but at last it was successfully 
completed; only just in time, however, for we had scarcely sat 
ourselves down by the spring of the morning when a tempest 
of hail burst upon us, turning into drenching rain as we 
descended. Instead of recrossing the ridge to the Duron Thal 
we followed the glen of Vajol, through a fine gorge of black 
and red cliff, till it opened into the Fassa Thal at Mazin, from 
whence three-quarters-of-an-hour’s steady walking brought us 
back to the inn at Campidello, where we found the pho pher 
discussing his tea. e was, at first, a little crestfallen at 
having tailed off so ignominiously, but before long and after 
talking the matter over with our guide he became more cheer- 
ful, and was, I suspect, inwardly rejoiced that he had been 
left behind, or, as he expressed it, had missed us among the 
rocks. 

‘ L’appetit vient en mangeant,’ and the success of our expe- 
dition soon aroused in us a desire to complete our work by 
having a try at the other and rival summit of the Rosengarten. 
Nor did our new-formed resolve spring solely from the elation 
that comes of conquest. We could assign a respectable reason 
for not resting on our laurels. The miserable weather experi- 
enced on the summit of the Kessel Kogel had prevented us 
from determining the question of the malaties heights of the 
two chief Rosengarten peaks by any scientific method; it was, 
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at least, left to us to apply the ‘ solutio ambulandi’ to the pro- 
blem. This is a method which, although philosophically in- 
complete, I have always found to afford the most lively satis- 
faction to the mind of the enquirer himself. Readily available 
(no more reasoning power, indeed, being required than may be 
contained in an onary pair of legs and the capacity to use 
them) it has been at all times pretty popular, and it seemed to 
us at least as applicable to the measurement of mountains as 
to the antiquated if fascinating problem propounded in the 
famous ‘ Achilles.’ Circumstances, however, just then stood in 
the way of this application of an old method to a new peak, and it 
was not until 1874 that my friend and I found ourselves in a 
position to test its efficacy. Again the weather was ES 
and the scanty glimpses obtained from Botzen of the huge 

of the Rosengarten were by no means cheering. In one re- 
spect, indeed, we were better off than on the occasion of our 
former visit. In the place of the useless porter of Campidello 
we possessed a tower of strength in our old friend, Frangoi 
Devouassoud, who, after a fortnight’s easy work in the Ber- 
gamesque valleys, was by no means disinclined for an attack 
on the  joli me: rocher,’ as he persisted—with the polite con- 
tempt of a Chamoniard for any mountain which fails to carry 
snowfields—in calling the object of our ambition. 

There are two valleys by which the base of the Rosengarten 
may be approached from Botzen; the one is the Karneid Thal, 
the chief village in which is Welschenofen; the other is the 
Tierser Thal, with its capital hamlet of Tiers. It is hard to 
say which of these valleys offers the most charming scenery. 
If the Tierser Thal is not approached by a gorge at once so 
splendid and so sustained as that through which the Karneid 
carves its way to the Eisack, it would on the other hand be 
difficult to rival the scenery of the upper valley of Tiers, or 
that of its tributary glens of the Tschamin, and the Purga- 
metsch. One often regrets that it is not in man’s power to 
improve nature by the application of a system of permutations 
and combinations. If the head of the ‘erser Thal could be 
tacked to the lower portion of the valley of the Karneid, and 
the central zone clothed with the rich forest scenery which 
covers the rolling plateau between the two, a happy valley 
eould be constructed superior to anything described by the 
author of Rasselas. Fortunately, or unfortunately, we are not 
enabled by piecing together splendid scraps of scenery to render 
the rest of the earth a monotonous waste; and this valley of the 
epicure—this woodcock’s thigh and partridge breast in the bill 
of fare of mountain scenery remains a dream of loveliness only. 
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The appearance of the face of cliff we intended to attack, as 
seen at intervals through the drifting masses of dark and watery 
mist, grew less and less pleasing as we mounted towards the 
village of Tiers, and ere we entered the humble, but not un- 

ortable ‘Beim Rosenwirth’ the playful mood in which 
Frangois had talked of the ‘ joli petit rocher’ had been be 
seded by a settled gloom almost as complete as that behi 
which the offended mountain was preparing to withdraw 
himself. Next morning we were off at four; but the weather 
gave us no chance. Impenetrable mist alternated with drench- 
ing rain, and we felt that all climbing was hopeless. One 
plan was left to us, and that was boldly to change our base 
of operations from the west to the east side, that is to say, from 
the Tierser Thal to Val Fassa, to spend the Sunday if necessary 
in a reconnaissance of the Federer Kogel from Vigo, and devote 
Monday, our sole remaining day, to the serious attack. No 
sooner said than done. Skirting the base of the io 
at first through dripping forest, and afterwards over wide pas- 
tures that in the dense mist seemed interminable, we at length 
reached the broad gap of the Caressa pass, and after mi 
our way here and there among the intricate forest paths ations 
in a half-drowned condition at Moena, whither our knapsacks 
had preceded us. Although the rooms of the country inn there 
(alla Corona) were comfortable enough, the fare was poor; and 
after a halt of a few hours we started up the broad and fertile 
valley for Vigo, where we knew that a good dinner could be 
depended on at Rizzi’s inn. Warned, however, by previous 
experience of that worthy’s prices we made an agreemeht as to 
our rate of living before we established ourselves, a precau- 
tion which we found as necessary as it was apparently un- 
expected. The next day the weather, though not good, hardened 
a little, and the peaks were clear enough for a reconnaissance. 
Unluckily either the weather of the day before, or the luxuries 
of Botzen, or both combined, had exerted a malign influence, 
and I felt much more inclined to lie in bed than to make the 
proposed exploration of Vajolet, the glen which leads up to 
the east base of the Federer Kogel. Duty was duty, however, 
and off I went with Frangois. As far as Pera our route lay up 
the main valley, and from that point along the left bank of the 
stream that pours out of Vajolet. Secretly I had hoped that 
the moment we turned into that glen we should have found the 
Federer Kogel facing us, and that, the way to attack it being 
obvious ths first glance, I might have been able to declare 
the object of our reconnaissance secured, and have beaten a 
retreat to Vigo without too patent a loss of honour. This, 
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however, was not to be. From the lower end of Vajolet a huge 
red mass of precipice on the northern side of the valley com- 
pletely masks the upper part of the glen which curves round 
and behind it in almost a semicircle. Nothing at all could be 
seen of the Federer Kogel, though portions of the peaks to the 
south of it, the Rothewand Spitz and the curious rocks of the 
Sasso di Mugone soon became visible. As we rounded the red 
mass mentioned above (marked on the Austrian map as the 
Lausa Kogel) the object of our ambition gradually crept into 
sight; but it was not until three hours’ walk,-slow enough it is 
true, had been accomplished, that the mountain stood before 
us in its complete and undisguised nakedness. I use the terms 
advisedly. Fine, and indeed graceful in form as it is—a sharp 
central peak flanked by a massive shoulder on either side— 
I think I never saw a mountain mass so smooth, so grey, so 
bare. As we stood face to face with the Federer Kogel— 
not a stunted pine or a blade of grass on its ledges, not the 
smallest patch of snow clinging toits escarped sides, not a sign 
or a sound of water in all its trenched fissures—the gracious 
plains of Italy, the lately left vineyards of the Trentino, the 
green pastures of the neighbouring Seisser Alp were removed 
to an immeasurable distance, and we seemed transported of a 
sudden into the presence of some wild and solemn range in 
Africa or Thibet. 1 
As we turned from the scenical to the mountaineering aspect 
of the peak appearances were all against us. A direct attack 
was obyiously hopeless, the broken slopes below being cut off 
from the upper part of the mountain by a smooth grey preci- 
pice of 2,000 feet. I rather fancied a couloir on the left which 
led up to a notch in the main chain, but Francois’ keener eyes 
detected that the ridge running from that point towards the 
peak was thin, serrated, and repeatedly cut by fissures sufficient 
to bring a party of Titans to a standstill. To the right of 
the peak as we faced it a long but formidably steep slope fell 
away from the northern shoulder of the mountain, but here, 
too, the continuity of ground which, however much may be 
said of the possibility of sealing precipices, is, after all, necessary 
for the climber’s success, was cut by a sudden fall of several 
hundred feet up which we could not conceive any practicable 
staircase being discovered. From this slope, nevertheless, Fran- 
ois insisted that the ascent must be mala, if at all, suggesting 
urther that by turning the northern end of the mountain the 
cliff by which it seemed to be guarded might be found more 
accessible than it appeared from our present position. To as- 
certain this, however, was evidently a work of time and labour, 
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involving a walk up the whole of the remaining portion of the 
Vajolet glen and a stiff climb up a dolomite couloir which 
descent into it from the northern end of the mountain. To 
this additional exertion I felt myself quite unequal, and readily 
assented to Francois’ suggestion that he should continue the 
reconnaissance alone, I awaiting his return on the patch of soft 
turf on which we stood, or, if {liked it better, strolling back 
towards Vigo by myself. 

The time passed quickly enough, as it generally does for 
lazy men, and I was surprised to find that three hours had 
elapsed when Frangois’ shout recalled me from my dreaming. 
He came up rather excitedly : ‘ Monsieur, j’ai trouvé quelque 
chose. Mais il fant nous débarrasser de tout. Pas un sac— 
une bouteille de vin—un petit pain et un morceau de 

romage dans la poche—voild tout.’ He then went on to ex- 
plain that, following up the large couloir of dolomite boulders 
which descended from the northern end of the mountain, he 
had found it open into a species of gorge which penetrated far 
into the heart of the Rosengarten. In the cliffs on the left 
side of this gorge he had discovered a breach or fissure by 
which he thought it possible to reach the lower end of the 
steep slope which had seemed to us so hopelessly cut off from 
below. Much cheered by this intelligence I returned to Vigo. 
Half an hour later Carson came in from the Sasso di Mugone, 
whence he, too, had made a careful reconnaissance of the moun- 
tain. His conclusions agreed with ours, and after a dinner, in 
which the culinary efforts of the daughter of the house were 
met with the most ungrateful neglect on my part, we retired 
to rest, with good hopes for the morrow. 

Three hours’ steady work next morning sufficed to land us 
at the head of the couloir in the extraordinary gorge which, at 
a height of some 7,000 feet, cleaves the mass of the Rosen- 
garten from side to side. A quarter of an hour more and we 
might have reached the further end of the gorge and looked 
down the cliffs which encircle the head of e valley of 
Tiers. 

It was not our intention, however, to make a direct pass 
across the Rosengarten, splendid in every part as such a pass 
must be, and at the foot of mirag 8s supposed ‘ escalier ’ 
to the upper level of the Federer Kogel we stopped short, 
and iialiend, for breakfast. And here it must be confessed 
that I, with all respect for Francois, failed to detect any 
escalier at all, and, though I declared with easy confidence that 
in all probability the rocks would ‘ go’ everywhere, I had my 
secret doubts whether they were practicable anywhere. I was 
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wrong, however, as usual, and we soon found ourselves in a 
sort of trench which, without: too difficult climbing, landed us 
before long on the slope we had examined from Vajolet. The 
ascent of this slope was, undoubtedly, the most difficult part 
of the mountain. It was intolerably smooth, lay at a very 
high angle, and was, moreover, uncommonly long. Thinkin 
it, however, a good thing to keep up the spirits of the party, I 
chose the rather inopportune moment when the slope was about 
at its worst to congratulate Francois on our progress, an un- 
timely sally to which he replied, with some asperity : ¢ Monsieur, 
there will not be one easy step more,’ a consideration which 
depressed me, and for some time I kept silence, even from 
good words. Soon after this, the nature of the ground on our 
right drove us close to the brink of the precipices, above the 
glen of Vajolet ; and not even on the ledges of the Pelmo had I 
experienced more impressive thrills than were here inflicted by 
the constant shuffle of fragments from under our feet, followed 
by their swift hiss into space and sudden silence. On the 
whole, I did not like this place much. The ground we stepped 
on seemed to me here and there actually to overhang the abyss, 
and distinct though small fissures in the rock showed plainly - 
enough that the narrow path we trod had begun slowly but 
surely to part from the parent mass. We had little inclination 
to assist artificially the processes of nature, and stepped upon 
the blocks which were to figure in the next great rock avalanche 
of the Federer Kogel ait htly as it was in the nature of 
hobnailed boots todo. And now the cliffs that had hemmed 
us in fell back a little, and in a few moments we had reached 
a high mountain cirque, lying close under the wild crags which 
formed the actual summit. This cirque we had examined care- 
fully from below, and had settled that were it once reached all 
difficulty would be at an end. And so it proved, the climb was 
steep, but there was plenty of choice of routes, and the great 
precipices we had skirted so long were soon left in the rear, 
A cool spring, the outcrop of reservoirs supplied by the snow 
which in the winter months fills all this wild cavity, afforded 
us a delicious draught. The ridge at the upper end of the hol. 
low, which was indeed the topmost crest of the Rosengarten, 
was speedily reached, and a somewhat more difficult scramble 
along it soon placed us on the shattered summit. On that 
- very day, two years hefore, we had reached the highest point 
of the Kessel Kogel. We had now the pleasure of feelin 
that we had advanced in elevation as well as in years. . 
matter of 200 feet in two twelvemonths was, it is true, no 
great rise, but at least the difference was on the right side, 
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'The fine view we had expected was but imperfectly vouch- 
safed to us. Clouds hid the ranges of the Brenta Alta, the 
Adamello, and the Orteler; and thus, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting portion of the view was lost. Glimpses were, however, 
obtained over the mountains of the Oetz and Stubay valleys, 
and the Zillerthaler Ferner were clear throughout. Nearer at 
hand the Marmolata was well seen, and the Cimon della Pala and 
the Cima di Vezzana reared their twin heads finely, the snowy 
saddle between them, the scene of my adventure two years before, 
being plainly visible from our present position. The peaks of the 
Rosengarten themselves were all clear, the Kessel Kogel and 
the Rothewand Spitz alone bearing to be looked down upon 
without loss of dignity. On the highest point of the latter 

eak a massive stone man was discernible. Whether this was 
the bond fide work of man, or the result of one of those efforts 
which Nature occasionally makes to imitate or anticipate him, 
is a question the solution of which can only be obtained at the 
costof an actual visit.* The meeting of the Etsch and the Kisack, 
and the whole town of Botzen, clustering round its green- 
roofed Dom-kirch, were perfectly clear, but to us who had 
lately sauntered along its narrow streets and within the shadow 
of its — houses the buildings looked unexpectedly small and 
toy-like. 

The descent was a long and laborious business. Frangois 
brought up the rear, and to me was intrusted the task of track- 
ing back the line of our morning’s ascent. Owing partly to 
the more uncertain and undecided leading, partly to the fact 
that in descending it really requires more skill to choose ones’ 
route than during an ascent, as well as more caution in follow- 
ing it when chosen, we took nearly 5 hours to accomplish that 
which had cost us but 2} in the morning. Again and again it was 
found necessary to let each other down separately ; again and 
again we had to clear from our line of descent the heavy but 


einer ere errr er on ns 

* Of the ascent of the Rothewand Spitz I have failed to find any 
record. There is an account of the first ascent of a Rothewand Spitz, 
made in 1873, by Mr. Malcolm, recorded in the visitors’ book at Vigo. 
As, however, Mr. Malcolm states that he made the ascent in three 
hours from Vigo—a statement which, if referred to the true Rothewand 
Spitz, would seem to me almost incredible, I am inclined to thiuk that 
the really ascended on that occasion was a lower summit, part of 
the Ibleck mass, which is known by the name of the Rothewand 
Spitz at Vigo; and this belief is confirmed by this lower peak having 
been pointed out to us in 1874 as having been ascended for the first 
time in the preceding year. Perhaps Mr. Malcolm will enlighten us 
on the point, 
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pte stones, contemptuously spurned behind us in the 
ascent, but of death-dealing power when given the chance of 
pursuing the disturbers of their repose. e were not sorry to 
regain without a scratch, or contretemps of any description, 
the cool recess where we had left our little store of provisions 
and wine, of which we by this time stood in considerable need, 
‘Comme nous ayons bien fait le chat,’ remarked Frangojs, 
and we were not at that moment at all disposed to contradict 
him. Descending to the pastures we were romptly sur- 
rounded by eager, though unintelligible, shepherds, They had 
apparently watched our ascent (the most critical part of which 
was visible from below) with awe and admiration, and were full 
of congratulations on our safe return. 

And so the problem of the accessibility of the Rosengarten 
summits was happily solved. Yet, as we strolled back to Vigo 
through the gathering shades of evening, I could not help 
thinking that these mountains would never again be to me 
quite what they had been. Their legends exploded or ex- 
plained, their reputation for una proachableness gone, the 
light of common day poured into all their recesses, I could not 
help in some sort regretting the intrusive spirit which drives 
us to clear away the mystery which hangs about every un- 
known, to apply improved telescopes to every poetic nebula, 
and to reduce to a geographical expression every fairy domi- 
nion, [ began to repent me of my contempt for the want of 
enterprise displayed by Botzen in this matter, and even to feel 
a positive sympathy with the simple people who had been con- 
tent to show their reverence for their legendary mountains by 
leaving them in unprofaned and stately solitude. Such re- 
pentance, if real, came too late either to prevent or excuse our 
transgressions. One consolation there was. If not. to have 
committed a fault is the best thing, the next best is to feel that 
those one has injured are unconscious of the wrong; and it was 
satisfactory to believe that the calm and starlit peaks above 
probably recked as little of our presumption as of our regret. 
I have now, too, made a full confession of our sins, and may hope, 
therefore, for all the further consolation such an act of peni- 
tence can afford.* 


* I may add a few words on the passes, actual and potential, of the 
Rosengarten. The ridge connecting the Schlern with the Ross Ziihne 
is passable in more than one place. 1. The usual route from Tiers 
to the Schlern may be followed to the head of the Schlern Bach, whence 
a few minutes walk will take the traveller to the brow of the steep de- 
scent to Bad Ratzes. By bearing somewhat more to the right the 
Scisser Alp itself can be reached without difficulty. 2. A more in- 
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SaxirrRaGEs. By Cuarves Packs, F.L.S. 


YOUNG man who declined to join a rubber was met by 

Talleyrand with this reproof: ‘Monsieur, quelle triste 
vieillesse yous vous préparez, vous ne jouez pas le whist!’ 
Botanical papers, I know, are not popular with Alpine men; 
bfft to anyone who, scared by the title, is disposed to skip 
these pages I would say: ‘Monsieur, quelle triste vieillesse 
yous yous préparez, yous n’¢tudiez pas la botanique!’ In 
infirm old age, when feats of mountaineering haye become 
more toil than pleasure, we shall still be able to do a little 
plant-collecting ; or, later still, when even that is beyond our 
power, it will be a solace to recall the past from the leaves of 


our herbarium. For those to whom the glorious high summits _ 


are still accessible botany ought to have still greater charms. 


teresting way from Tiers to the Seisser my 3 may be found by ascend 
ing the glen of the Tschamin nearly to its head, and then climbing the 
precipitous ground on the north side of the stream to a point on the 
ridge close to the foot of the Ross Ziihne, as suggested by Mr. Ball 
(Eastern Alps, p. 484). 

The most direct route from Botzen to Campidello in Val Fasra 
is the Falban Joch. This pass crosses the ridge dividing the glens of 
the Tschamin and Duron, and lies between the peaks of the Ross Ziihne 
and the Falban Kogel, a northern outlier of the Kessel Kogel. It was 
reached in 1863 from the Duron Thal by Mr. Tuckett, who did not, 
however, on that occasion descend into the Tschamin Thal, but by 
bearing to the right under the cliffs of the Ross Ziihne descended to 
Bad Ratzes by the Tschapit Bach. Mr. Tuckett subsequently (1872) 
effected a direct descent from the Falban Joch into the Tschamin Thal, 
the scenery of the upper part of which is described by him as singularly 
interesting. ‘The other passes of the Rosengarten have still to be dis- 
covered. It will probably be found possible to gain the ridge between 
the Kessel Kogel and the Federer Kogel either from the Tschamin 
Thal or by the spur which separates that glen from the stream of the 
Purgametsch. ‘This done there would seem to be no difficulty in 
making a descent into the head of either Vajol or Vajolet, according 
as the destination of the traveller be Campidello or Vigo. A more 
direct route from Tiers to the last mentioned place would lie through 
the glen of Purgametsch itself, from the head of which it may be found 
practicable to scale the western face of the Rosengarten range between 
the Eedezer Kogel and the Rothewand Spitz. The descent into Vajolet 
from this point is certainly possible. ‘The pass between the Rothewand 
Spitz and the Kalbleck (if any exists) is so near the highway of the 
Caressa pass as to be of little practical value. All the passes above in-~ 
dicated must necessarily lead through scenery of the first order, and 
will, in all probability, be found to involve a formidable climb. 
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By botany I do not mean the mere dry study of the structure 
and organisation of plants, which repels many at first, though 
this cannot be altogether excluded; but the investigation of 
their habitats, and geographical distribution, especially in the 
comparison of Alpine plants, as existing on the different moun- 
tain ranges. 

It is a peculiarity of Alpine vegetation that it is not always 
on the mountains that are the most contiguous that we find the 
greatest similarity. Plants often disappear on the adjacent 
ranges for some hundreds of miles to reappear in a comparatively 
remote locality, where the circumstances of climate and soil are 
more identical. Thus, in the Dolomites and Carpathians we 
find several Pyrenean species, such as the Horminum Pyrenai- 
cum, Scorzonera aristata, Crepis pygmea, Gentiana Pyrenaica, 
Androsace villosa, and Dianthus barbatus, which are wanting in 
the intervening mountains of the Central Alps. In other cases 
we find particular species and even genera, as Ramondia 
Pyrenaica and Wulfenia Carinthiaca, restricted to a limited 

art of some icular mountain range. The causes of this 
irregular distribution are not easy to ascertain, but let me 
begin by considering what constitutes an Alpine plant. 

Alpine plants may be divided into two classes, 

1. Those which as descended from the Arctic regions, 
being driven down to lower latitudes by the glacial epoch, and 
ultimately forced to take refuge on the mountain ranges, being 
forced upwards by returning heat. 

2. Plants from the plains, that had flourished in the tempe- 
rate regions till these regions became torrid under the heat of 
the miocene epoch which preceded the glacial cold; and which 
then were compelled to mount the higher elevations in search 
of a more genial climate, which still enabled them to exist. 

Both these classes must have exercised their influence upon 
each other, and mutual modifications must have been the result 
of their struggle for existence; so that it may not be always 
easy to assert to which of the two every Alpine plant should 
be assigned. It will be seen that the second class, plants origi- 
nally from the temperate regions, were the first colonists of the 
mountain summits; but the conditions of existence were pro- 
bably less favourable to them, and in the glacial epoch which 
supervened, many of them must have been utterly extermin- 
ated ; so that, as might be expected, the proportion of Arctic 
plants on the Alpine ranges is considerably in excess of those 
from the surrounding plains. 

According to Dr. Hooker, out of 762 phenogamous plants 
found within the Arctic Circle, no less than 530 inhabit the 
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Alps and Central and Southern Europe. On the other hand, 
Dr. Christ, starting with a definition of Alpine plants as those 
species found only above the limits of forest trees, and confining 
himself to the district from Mount Ventoux to Karst in 
Lower Austria, gives a list of 693 species, of which, he says, 
only 271, or two-fifths, are northern. Hence he concludes that 
the original home of Alpine plants was in the mountains of 
temperate Asia; whence they have been dispersed East and 
West, rather than North and South. 

If we accept, with Dr. Christ, that plants have their home 
and origin where they flourish most abundantly, I think it is 
impossible also to conclude with him that they have but one 
centre of creation. To assume this would, I think, be contrary 
to facts as far as they are under our observation. With- 
out venturing to conjecture how many original centres there 
may have been, we may fairly assume that on each continent, 
as it appeared above the waters, vegetable life has been 
developed by the vivifying rays of the sun; and that these 
species or genera—call them which you will—in the course of a 
series of alternate invasions and retreats before each other, have 
exercised a vast and undoubted modification on their original 
forms. That the line of the invasions and retreats was princi- 
pally north and south we have some reliable evidence from 
the consideration of the Alpine and Arctic flora; and in the 
changes of climate that we know to have taken place from the 
Pole to the Equator I believe we have a sufficiently effective 
cause for such migrations. Against those who hold Mr. Dar- 
win’s views it is often objected that they cannot adduce a single 
instance of a change of species within man’s observation. I do 
not think this is true in the animal kingdom, but I am quite 
sure that it is not in the vegetable. Anyone who has paid 
some attention to the growth of plants, especially of those on 
Alpine ranges, must have soon found how impossible it is to 
draw a line between species and varieties, even in the same 
mountain chain, and still more if he compares closely-allied 
species in different longitudes. From the original mixture of 
Arctic and Temperate species, as wellas from the severe struggle 
for existence, which favours any tendency to modification in 
Alpine plants, the intercrossing and approximation of cognate 
forms is much more observable in such situations; and, in pro- 
portion as the practical botanist extends his range of obser- 
vation to different countries, and increases his knowledge, he 
will seek to generalize the species, and restrict their number. 

Among widely-dispersed genera, which ascend to the 
farthest Arctic as well as to the highest Alpine situations, the 
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Saxifrage family stands conspicuous. Under various forms it 
exists on all the principal mountain ranges in both hemispheres. 
In the temperate region of Asia and America we find some 
members of the family, the Escallonias and Hydrangeas, 
attaining the dimensions of a tree; while in Europe they only 
exist as herbaceous rock-loying plants, closely allied in habit as 
well as structure to the pions orders Sedum and Ribes, from 
which they differ principally in the form of the fruit. In 
following the dispersion of the Saxifrages on the mountain 
ranges of Central Europe it is interesting to endeavour to trace 
their original home. 

Dr. Hooker gives a list of twenty-five distinct and well- 
defined Arctic species of Saxifrage, of which thirteen are found 
in the Alps of Europe. Dr. Christ gives a list of forty-four 
Alpine species of which thirteen only are Arctic. In both 
these lists we observe S. aizoon, S. oppositifolia, and S. stellaris 
are the most widely dispersed, and also the most abundant. 
The last two are British, and they all three grow on the lime- 
stone, silica, and alumina rocks indifferently, and may be taken 
as the three typical forms. 

Though much resembling in habit and structure, the Saxi- 
frages present great variety ; but, disregarding the many sec- 
tions to which for convenience they have been referred, they 
naturally fall into two great divisions ; (1) those which have 
thickened, fleshy, entire leaves, with calcareous matter on the 
edges, and usually pitted with little pores; and (2) those which 
are destitute of calcareous matter, with the leaves less rigid, 
without pits, and often divided into segments. The t 
of these divisions, comprising the sections Aizoonia and 
Porphyrion, with fleshy leaves, and loving sun and dryness, 
approaches most to the Sedum family; while those of the 
second, with softer leaves, and not averse to shade and moisture, 
come nearer to the Ribes. We will commence with the first 
division, the Saxifrages, whose leaves are calcareous on the 
borders, and more or less pitted at the extremities. 

Even the non-botanical traveller who has explored the 
valleys of the central Pyrenees must have admired the nod- 
ding plumes of the giant Saxifrages ( Sazifraga ede 
monarchs of their order, which wave from the limestone cliffs 
to which their silvery rosettes are fastened, with their flower 
racemes sometimes nearly a métre in length. It is only in the 
valleys of the central Pyrenees, on the limestone rocks exposed 
to the sun, and generally out of the reach of the ruthless 
botanist that this Saxifrage is to be found. It grows at a 
height of from 1,200 to 2,000 métres; and those who would 
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see it in perfection should visit the Pain du Sucre above 
Gavarnie at the end of June. Where the rocks are schist, 
and not limestone, another Saxifrage takes its place, Saxifraga 
cotyledon, almost equally beautiful, but with smaller racemes. 
This is also found on the Swiss Alps, both Eastern and 
Western, where it is more common than in the Pyrenees. In 
addition to these two we have the typical form —_ 

aizoon, which is common in the Pyrenees, as on all a 
mountain ranges of Europe; and the beautiful little delicate 
form of Sazifraga cesia, with its milk-white flowers and 
slender thread-like stems, which we again find on the limestone 
rocks of the Dolomites, but there accompanied by a kindred 
species, S. sguarrosa, unknown throughout the Pyrenees. 
‘Lhe two most striking plants, however, under this group are 
Saxifraga aretioides and S. calyciflora of Lapeyrouse; the 
former especially is remarkable he its being so restricted in 
locality, being only found in the central valleys of the Pyrenees 
from Cauterets to Luchon. Though a small plant it is con- 
spicuous from its bright yellow petals, which, taken with its 
stiff calcareous leaves, distinguish it from any other Saxifrage, 
reminding one rather of a hybrid between S. c@sia and 
aizoides. It may be found in flower at the end of June near 
Gavyarnie, in the valleys of Estaubé and Ossoiie, and earlier on 
the rocks of Somaoute above Gédre, where it is plentiful. I 
have also gathered it by the ‘ Cabane de Gaulis,’ well known 
as the sleeping gite for Mont Perdu. The other species, S. 
calyciflora, Lap., or S. media, of Gouan, is still more beautiful. 
Like the last it grows on the limestone rocks, always with a 
sunny aspect. The calyx, petals, and flower-stalk are of a 
bright purple colour, which they retain even when dry, but 
which are seen to greatest advantage when springing from the 
silvery, glaucous leaf-rosettes, which are planted like stars on 
the limestone rock. The habitat of this species is also limited, 
beginning where the last ceases, in the neighbourhood of 
Luchon, on the rocks of St. Beat, and on the Pefia Blanca 
below the Port de Venasque, on the Spanish side. At these 
two places, the point of junction of the two species, there are 
found some curious hybrids, 8. luteo purpurea, and S. ambigua, 
but they are past flowering after June. SS. calyciflora is also 
found on some of the limestone peaks which form the spurs of 
the Maladetta, especially on the Pic Paderne; and I have 
gathered it on July 16 at the Rencluse, just above the ‘ gite’ 
where travellers sleep for the ascent of the Pic de Nethou. 
We again find this Saxifrage on the limestone rocks of the 
Vallée de Lio in the Eastern Pyrenees, but it extends no 
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further east, being stopped by the granite formation. In the 
Alps it appears to be entirely wanting, though it is said to 
exist on the Apennines of the Abruzzi. 

Of the remaining section of this group the only species 
found in the Pyrenees is the common purple-flowered Saxifrage, 
S. oppositifolia, which is nowhere seen so fine and with such 
large flowers as in the neighbourhood of Héas and Gavarnie, 
especially in the Cirque de Trumouse, where in the early 
summer it paints the rocks with patches of blood-red. 

Having now gone through this group of Saxifrages as 
existing in the Pyrenees, let us see how they are distributed 
in the Alps. Beginning with the Western Alps, we here find 
S. aizoon abundant as before, also the pyramidal Saxifrage, 
S. cotyledon, which in the Maritime Alps is developed in a rare, 
beautiful, and entirely distinct form, S. florulenta. The 
Sazifraga cesia is still found, but in place of the S. aretioides 
and calyciflora we have three other form, S. Valdensis, 8S. 
diapensoides, and S, Tombcensis, not nearly equal in beauty to 
the two missing Pyreneans, though the last is remarkable from 
its trailing imbricated runners, which resemble those of the 
common lycopody. The purple Saxifrage remains the same, 
haunting the higher summits, but about the Mont Cenis it 
begins to be associated with a kindred species, S. biflora. 
This last gains strength as it goes eastward. It is very 
luxuriant under the shadow of the Matterhorn, on the moraine 
above the Hérnli, and in the neighbourhood of the Gross 
Glockner becomes the dominant species. Going farther east, 
in the Alps of Lombardy and Tyrol, S. aizoon is still 
constant, but we have frequent modifications of the pyramidal 
Saxifrage. Sazifraga cotyledon is more frequently replaced 
by other forms; S. elatior, to be seen very fine on the Monte 
Pavione near the Agnerola Alp, distinguished by its smooth- 
bordered though equally rigid leaves, as also by the purple 
spots on its white petals; and S. mutata, which has the same 
broad calanhecen-eahtd leaves, scarcely serrated, but fringed, 
and the narrow petals, sometimes golden, sometimes a reddish 
brown ; hence its name ‘ mutata.’ This Saxifrage is stated by 
Engler, on the authority of the Abbé Baulu, to exist in the 
Pyrenees, where it has certainly not been found. 

In the mountains of Tyrol another nearly allied form is 
associated with Sazifraya cesia, the S. squarrosa, which, with 
flowers nearly similar, has the leaves more rigid and upright ; 
and in the place of the two Pyreneans we have S. Valdensis 
and S. Burseriana, the last being especially remarkable, with 
its large white petals and sharp-pointed, glaucous leaves. It is 
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found on all the south-eastern Alps, and is especially 
abundant on the rocks in the neighbourhood of Lienz. 

Still further east, upon the Dolomite ranges and in the 
Carnic Alps, we have fresh forms starting up. In addition to 
S. mutata and elatior we have two others which closely re- 
semble the missing S. longifolia of the Pyrenees, though they 
cannot be said nearly to equal it in size or beauty. The first, 
S. crustata has a wide range eastward, but is nowhere seen 
to more perfection than in the gorges of the Marmolata, 
especially in that of Sottoguda, in which it flourishes luxuri- 
antly as if expressly placed to add one more to its many 
attractions. Were it not for the wide interval that separates 
the localities where they grow, one could scarcely distinguish 
this Saxifrage from a pigmy form of the S. longifolia. The 
second species, S. lingulata, with its varieties, S. lantoscana 
and cochlearis, even yet more nearly approaches the Pyrenean 
plant, from which it differs chiefly in the form of the leaf, which 
is somewhat spathulate, and is furrowed on the upper side 
instead of convex. 

On these eastern ranges the purple Saxifrages also are 
somewhat modified. We have the ordinary S. oppositifolia, 
which grows everywhere, but appears to be more dwarfed as it 
covagtis eastward. SS. biflora is also very abundant, bein 
especially luxuriant on the moraine of the Pasterze glacier, an 
in company with these are found three pigmy forms, S. Rudol- 
phiana, S. Kochii,and S.retusa; the first two being probably mere 
varieties of the opposite-leaved,and two-flowered Saxifrages, and 
the last being chiefly characterised by its triangularly recurved 
leaves. The form 8. retusa is recorded by Lapeyrouse, from the 
Pyrenees, as growing on the mountain of Llaurenti, but I could 
find no trace of it there, and much doubt its existence. Farther 
still to the east, on the mountain ranges of Greece and Turkey, 
we have three or four more species of Saxifrage belonging to 
this division, and there are albo several hybrid, restri to 
the areas on which both the parents grow. The two typical 
forms, S. aizoon and S. oppositifolia are found on all the high 
mountain chains of Europe; the first extending eastward to 
the Caucasus* and southern ranges of Asia, while the last, 
which keeps a more northern line of migration, reaches from 
~~ Altai and North Thibet to the Rocky Mountains of North 

merica. 


* I take this opportunity of thanking my friend Mr. H. Walker for 
a specimen of Saxifraga cartilaginea, an eastern form of S. aizoon, 
which he brought me from the Caucasus. 


—— 
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From the consideration of this group of Saxifrages as distri- 
buted east and west, let us now turn to their range north and 
south. I believe that none of them cross the tropics into the 
southern hemisphere. The most southern that I have myself 
gathered was a dwarfed specimen of the purple-flowered Saxi- 
frage from the Pic de Veléta in the Sierra Nevada, and this 
species, which also grows on the mountains of Scotland and 
Wales—with the exception, perhaps, of S. stellaris—is the 
most widely dispersed of the whole family of Saxifrages. 
Two only of this group exist within the Arctic Circle, and 
these are the same two that are most common on the tem- 
perate mountain ranges, namely, S. oppositifolia and S. aizoon ; 
for S. cotyledon, which is found, though rarely, in Iceland 
and West Lapland, may be considered as merely a larger 
form of the last. Descending southward along the mountains 
of Scandinavia, these two have been modified as they spread 
east and west; the purple Saxifrage taking the forms of S. 
biflora and retusa, and the aizoon section developing into S. 
cotyledon, S. mutata, S. elatior, and S. lingulata. The S. 
cotyledon proper, both in the Alps and Pyrenees, seems only to 
grow upon the rocks of clay schist; and wherever the dolo- 
mitic limestone occurs it is replaced in the Pyrenees by S. 
longifolia, and in the Eastern Alps by S. crustata, two forms 
which are scarcely distinguishable, though geographically se- 
parated by a wide interval. The remaining Saxifrages of the 
group, of which S. cesta may be taken as the typical and most 
wide-spread form, have no Arctic affinities, and may therefore, 
I think, be referred to the second class of Alpine lax; which 
have had their progenitors from the plains. These, having had 
the Arctic forms to contend against as well as their congeners, 
have undergone as we might expect yet further modifications 
than the Alpine-Arctic species, and for the most part they are 
more restricted in their habitat. 

In a future paper I hope to consider the distribution of the 
pea European Saxifrages, and in the meanwhile shall 
congratulate the Alpine Club on a growing disposition not 
wholly to disregard botany, which has taken root among some 
of its most distinguished members. To those, however, who 
bring home specimens I would venture to suggest the impor- 
tance of noting the exact locality, and, where possible, the alti- 
tude above the sea, and aspect of the situation, as well as the 
nature of the rock. Exactitude and certainty in the locality 
is of far more importance than in the name, which can always 
be afterwards ascertained and corrected; and it is only by a 
rigorous attention to this that we can hope to throw any light 
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upon the distribution of plants, in itself an interesting study, 
and one which may one day help to solve the much-vexed 
question, the origin of species. 

Apart, however, from all science there is a real pleasure in 
collecting plants, to be renewed years afterwards in turning 
over the treasures of the herbarium; and if sometimes dis- 
appointment is felt that the colours fade, or the forms crumble 
away, it will only once more impress the lesson which the 
leaves taught to the heroes who fought before Troy. 


SKETCHES FROM THE APENNINES. By THE EDITOR. 
1. The Pania della Croce. 


* There 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
And by the sea, and in the brakes 
The grass is cool, the seaside air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
As virginal and sweet as ours.’ 
Mat. ARNOLD. 


EMBERS of the Alpine Club are sometimes reproached 
M with being always on the look-out for some great thing, 
and habitually neglecting the lower hills. No charge could be 
more unfounded. I doubt if anywhere in England, outside 
our Club-list, a body of 300 men could be found so familiar 
not only with Snowdon and Helvellyn, but also with the puny 
heights which lie within a modern Sabbath-day’s journey of 
our smoky homes. The grass on Leith Hill and Hind Head 
is trodden every spring by boots which a month or two later 
will be breaking through the snows of Mont Blanc or the 
Jungfrau. 

Towards our own English hills we may fairly flatter our- 
selves that we do our duty. 

About the principal European ranges—-the Alps, the Cau- 
casus, the Pyrenees, the mountains of Spain and Norway—we 
know a good deal. We have had papers on Iceland, Lap- 
land, the Carpathians, and Portugal. But there is one great 
mountain-chain in Europe which we have most of us at dif- 
ferent times passed close to, yet have studiously neglected. 
What can our members tell us of the backbone of Italy, of 
the mountains which stretch from Genoa to the Straits of 
Messina? The omniscience of Mr. Ball embraces the Tuscan 


ly 
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Apennine. Captain Utterson-Kelso and Mr. Tucker have 
climbed some of the Pisan peaks. In their absence, however, 
our ignorance is complete. 

It is easy to suggest reasons or offer excuses for this neglect. 
Italian country inns have universally a reputation for much 
dirt and little food. The sense of insecurity which for years 
has hung over the traveller in too many Italian provinces lin- 
gers on even where real danger is over. A man may be bold 
enough to risk the loss of his finger or nose by frost-bite, 
and yet reasonably retreat from the chance of having a 
valuable member cut off and posted to his friends, with—as if 
he were a popular periodical—a hint that there is ‘more to 
follow.’ Again the towns of Italy are of absorbing and endless 
interest. Nowhere does Art press so closely her rivalry with 
Nature. And Nature responds on the spot to the challenge. 
The charm of the lowlands is nianifold and satisfying. To see 
panoramas you need not leave cities ; largeness of scale, rich- 
ness and variety of colour are the attributes of every view. 
One has no need, as too often in England, to sigh for an horizon 
on which it shall be impossible to count the trees.* 

Moreover, at Genoa, at Assisi, to a certain extent even at 
Rome, the hilltops glowing red and bare against a vapourless 
sky do not, on second thoughts, promise much either of beauty 
or adventure to those who feel a passing discontent at viewing 
them only as a background. I have very insufficient expe- 
rience on which to form an opinion, and I speak subject to 
correction, but I believe that this hesitation is in the main 
justified, and that the centre and tops of the Apennines are very 
often less beautiful than their outskirts, bare and bleak with- 
out being sublime, and crowned by summits which rather re- 
semble exaggerated downs than Alpine peaks. An Apennine 
journey planned, like a Swiss tour, on a ‘high-level’ system 
would most probably prove a great mistake. 

If, however, we must admit that as a whole the chain is un- 
inviting even to those who feel in a mood for a relaxation 
from art and antiquities, in two at least of its mountain masses 
the rule is proved by brilliant exceptions. 

The ‘ Alpi Apuane,’ better known to Englishmen as the Car- 
rara Mountuins, have, for their boldness and beauty of form and 


* Fortunately we do not all see the same things. In the ten-miles- 
off horizon which depresses me as I write a contributor to the local 
newspaper finds ‘ dazzling dizziness of distance.’ One trembles to 
think what alliterative rapture might be called forth from such a pen 
by the glimpse through the gates of Volterra. $ 
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exquisite colouring, long been held dear by poets and painters, 
Mr. Ruskin has made them the subjects of one of his eloquent 
panegyrics, and has attributed to their influence on the people 
of whose daily horizon they form so conspicuous a feature no 
small share in the new birth of Tuscan art. From Pisa and 
Lucca, even from distant Volterra and Florence, their sharp, 
soaring crest catches the eye. Above the waters of the ‘soft 
blue Spezzian bay ’ they thrust themselves out of an unchan 
ing belt of grey olive woods, a cluster of keen swordblades, in 
winter white with Alpine snows, in summer golden in the sun- 
shine with the warm hues of weathered marble, purple in the 
shade with the rich bloom of a southern atmosphere. 

Yet the only spot within them known to pleasure-trayellers, 
and that but to few, is Carrara, the seat of the most famous 
modern quarries. The town lies deep in a green basin, in 
which several mountain-glens unite. Low fertile hills sur- 
round it, opening on the west to admit sea-glimpses and 
breezes, overhung on the east by the rude crags of the central 
mass of the ‘ Alpi Apuane.’ Round the walls the slopes are 
green with vines and orchards; the snouts of red marble rock 
which overhang the torrent are covered with ferns, flowers 
and mosses, and draped, in May, with a golden fringe of la- 
burnum blossoms. ; 

A walk of a mile or so towards the quarries suffices to change 
the scene. On turning the corner beyond the last village we 
enter a new country. A long, narrow glen opens in front, 
hemmed in on all sides by barren marble precipices, Huge 
white fans spread downwards from gashes in the red mountain- 
side. These avalanches mark the position of the quarries. 
The glitter from the freshly-exposed fragments of pure statuary 
eri is as unendurable to the eyes as any snowslope. The 
savage nakedness of the scene is emphasised by the busy 
human life which fills it. The quarries seem a great penal 
colony, where men toil shut out from all the softness of life. 
Some compulsion, surely, must be at work to force these stal- 
wart labourers to leave the pleasant haunts and works of their 
homes—the care of the olive and the vine, or the mending of 
nets by the seashore—for monotonous toil between a burning 
sun and shadeless crags. The miners would laugh at your 
pity. They are here because—although modern sculptors can 
for. the most part only put the flimsiest thought into stone, and 
builders too often misuse what they take—marble is in good 
request and wages are high—so high that Carrara prospers and 
gains wealth, while the neighbouring villages can only manage 
to live from hand to mouth and pay taxes. ‘ 
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We shall meet, however, other labourers, who gain no re- 
compense for their toil. Long teams of oxen, ten or twelve to 
each creaking load, advance slowly along the uneven road, 
dragging, with painful effort and frequent halts, huge masses 
of marble. Peasants perched across the pole, and facing to- 
wards the cart, urge on with blows and curses the patient 
beasts, whose sides pant and quiver under the cruel strain. 

In Dickens’ ‘ Sketches from Italy ’ will be found a fierce out- 
burst of indignation called forth by the same pitiful spectacle. 
On ‘the genius of the country and the spirit of its institutions’ 
he lays the blame. The genius has awaked from slumber; the 
institutions are all changed. The railroad, which in the stag- 
nant atmosphere of the olden times might have ‘seemed, in his 
phrase, ‘ flat blasphemy,’ is now completed, and at the time of 
my visit only the rails were needed to bring it into use, and 
put a stop at once and for ever to this miserable cruelty. 

Those who, on sentimental or artistic grounds, are prone to 
rail against an ‘ United Italy’ can scarcely consider the material 
progress and moral awakening it means, or they would be 
ashamed of their outery. 


Of all views of the Carrara chain that from the beach 
of Gombo is the most exquisite. The road from Pisa leads 
across a flat, fertile plain, past a royal ‘ cascina,’ or dairy-farm, 
through oak-glades full of deer and pheasants, where one may 
meet a troop of camels, soberly plodding, and roped head to tail, 
like a file of gaunt mountaineers. Beyond the oak-glades lies 
a broad belt of stonepines. It is cut by long, grassy rides 
made for sportsmen, over which deer roam and rabbits scurry. 
Across the end of the long avenue there rises at last a bank of 
solid intense blue—the Mediterranean. 

The sea is divided from the pines by a narrow beach, strewn 
with the tiniest and most delicate shells, and half-covered above 
winter-storm mark by high tufts of brown, feathery grasses 
and reeds. ‘This seashore is one of the most supremely beau- 
tiful spots in all Italy. Unlike most Italian landscapes, it owes 
little or nothing to man or human associations. Victor Em- 
manuel has a small bathing-villa and a large stable near at 
hand, but they are seldom occupied, and fortunately easily 
lost sight of. The only interruption to the solitude is when 
half-a-dozen tall, sunburnt fishermen launch a small boat and 
sail away across the ripples into the sunset. 

Their craft is soon only as a bird on the waters; and for 
lonely hours one may gaze on the double line of white foam and 
yellow sand stretching away for miles and miles to the mouth 
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of the Magra and the low hills which enclose the Gulf of Spez- 
zia. Behind the dark wall of pines which guards the shore 
and hides all the coast country the earth surges heavenwards in 
huge billows. Out of their rounded tops marble pinnacles shoot 
up with keener aspiration into the deep western sky. These 
crags rise nearly 7000 ft. above our heads. Let not any reader 
be misled by the figures. Seven thousand feet is the height of 
Monte Rosa above the Riffel: the twenty-thousanders which 
enclose the central valleys of the Himalayas are not really any 
higher. Summer clouds—such as Shelley must often have 
watched—rest with folded wings on their shoulders. As the 
sun sinks opposite them the mountains are wrapt for a moment 
in every glory earth can catch, Then the glow fades off the 
chain leaving it a mass of dark blue, lustrous at the base, 
where it is bathed in the rising mists of the lowlands. Only 
about the peaks there still lingers a subdued radiance which 
seems rather to issue out of them than to be a reflection from 
the sky.* 

In the centre there is a cluster of peaks; a solitary tower 
stands out clear at either end. The northern of the towers is 
the Monte Sagro; the southern the Pania della Croce, the 
Pietra Pana of Dante, whose mention of it is, I believe, the 
first in Italian literature. What Giotto’s Campanile is to 
Florence this marble mount is to all Val d’Arno. Go 
where you will its bold outline still rises against the horizon 
like some huge watchtower. From the “Gacca bridge its 
snows shine in winter mornings like bright gold, its rocks 
glow through autumn haze red as a carbuncle. There are 
slightly higher crests above the Carrara quarries, but for 
its prominence, isolation and shapeliness the Paniaf claims 
ever the first rer in our minds when we remember the 
Apuan Alps. It is a landmark from Genoa to Florence, a 
beacon on the Tuscan sea as far as Corsica. It is natural 
to long to look down on the lands and seas below from a 
peak which forms a link between so many memories. If there 


* Mr. W. Richmond has made a noble picture of this landscape, 
which, I hope, will be exhibited this year at Burlington House. 

Amidst the glades of the neighbouring pinewoods we are carried 
back to older art. Here, it seems likely, Botticelli found the vivid 
colours and, to an English eye, strange scenery of the landscapes lately 
sold in the Barker collection. 

+ The summits of the range are often designated collectively by 
Italians as ‘le Panie.’ The principal peaks have each, however, dis- 
tinctive names of their own, and the Pania della Croce may be called 
simply ‘the Pania,’ without much fear of confusion. 
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is one hill in Italy which provokes and challenges ascent, 
it is the Pania. In Switzerland it would have been sought 
out long ago, and by this time ringed with « pensions’ and 
converted into an ant-heap of tourists. 

But in Italy, as I have said before, mountains are, or were 
till within the last year or two, decidedly out of fashion— 
‘Celum et animum mutant qui trans Padum currunt,’ to spoil 
an old hexameter. The change of: climate is often. given 
as a reason for the change of disposition. Yet mountain 
freshness is to be found south of the Po, even although we 
may not always, as in the Alps, sleep as well as walk in it, 
The traveller dazed with the splendour of art is in Italy a too 
common sight. At Rome he finds relief in foxhunting on the 
Campagna; at Naples he flies the Museum for the rocks and 
ravines of Amalfi, or the orange-hung cliffs of Sorrento. Why 
should he not brace himself for Florentine galleries in the 
Alpine seabreezes which play round the crests of Carrara? 

My friend Mr. Tucker ‘has already given some practical 
hints as to the ascent of the Pania della Croce from the seaside- 
railroad.* From the station of Querceta, between Pietra Santa 
and Massa, a good carriage-road turns into the mountains. It 
leads through a narrow defile to Serravezza, a prosperous 
little town of nearly nine thousand inhabitants, lying about 
the meeting of the two torrents which combine to give it its 
name, and shut off from the plain by a chestnut-draped spine 
of rugged rock. Michel Angelo was forced by Leo X., very 
much against his will, to obtam marble in this neighbourhood 
instead of from Carrara, and lived some time in the town en- 
gaged in superintending the quarries opened under his direc- 
tions on the Monte Altissimo, and in making them accessi- 
ble by means of new paths. One of his letters in the « Vita’ 
lately published at Florence records how he nearly lost his 
life by the bursting of a fastening while moving a large column.t 
According to a certain Ascanio Cordini, who wrote his life in 
1746, he contemplated carving out of one of the hills a colossus, 
which might be seen from far out at sea by sailors. The 
legend—it is nothing more—is, at least, a happy one. After 
the Italian fashion, a tablet marks the house he inhabited ; 
another records the sojourn of Massimo d’Azeglio in 1840, and 
the fact that he here completed his novel, ‘Il Niccolo dei 
Lapi.’ 

a is a el. 

* See Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p- 214. 

+ Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti da Aurelio Gotti, Direttore delle 
Gallerie di Firenze. Florence, 1875. 
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We now followed the Serra, leaving on the left the Vezza, 
which falls from the flanks of Monte Altissimo—despite its name, 
only a lower spur of the chain. Beyond some large ironworks, 
at the hamlet of Ruosina, our driver turned up a narrow side- 

len, where the road soon came abruptly to an end. About an 
fears steady ascent through chestnut forests led to Levigliani, 
the highest-perched hamlet on this side the mountains, which 
owes its size to the mercury and cinnabar mines opened near 
in the days of the Medici. 

In the hills near Levigliani are two large caverns, the ‘ Tana 
dell’ Uomo Selvatico,’ and the ‘Tana d’Eolo.’ The former is 
more than a mile long, and contains galleries, chambers, two 
streams, a lake, and stalactites of every form and description. 
Ropes are said to be necessary to explore it completely. The 
cavern of olus, situated in the valley of Acereto, and so 
called from the blast of air rushing outwards from its mouth 
in summer, in winter in the opposite direction, is the most re- 
markable of all the caves. In some of them traces of human 
residence are stated to have been found.* 

In so remote a spot one feels no right to expect anything 
but a hayloft. But the quarries, the caves, or the Pania bring 
an occasional stranger, and the owner of the village shop has 
a couple of spare—and absolutely untenanted—beds to offer to 
guests. The chief waiter of his establishment—he had two or 
three female subordinates—was a youth of remarkable conver- 
sational power. He combined with Italian volubility the 
German habit of saying everything two or three times over, 


in order to make sure of his audience grasping it. His tongue, - 


in consequence, was hardworked. Nor was he active only in 
one member. His whole body was as restless as a child’s, and 
our glasses were full or our plates carried off before we had 
time to gather up enough Italian to breathe a remonstrance. 
We expected ne half hoped that after all his exertions our 
friend might fall into a sleep sound enough to prevent his 
carrying out his proposal to come with us up the Pania—for 
the pleasure of our society. However, he was awake as soon 
as we were, and eager to carry a knapsack. It would have 
been cruel to refuse services volunteered with so much good 
grace, and, I truly believe, with little expectation of payment. 

Three hours and a half suffice a good walker from the village 
to the top of the Pania della Croce. A well-paved path leads 
to the ridge dividing the glen of Levigliani from the head 


* The authority is Curo Regnoli’s ‘Recerche Puleoetnologiche 
nelle Alpi Apuane *: Pisa, 1847, 
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waters of the Serra. It is half an hour’s nearly level walk 
over grass to the crest of the chain, the watershed between the 
Serchio and the western streams, at the base of the peak. 

Here we halted to watch the sunrise break over the grey 
land and sea. We looked along the sides of Monte Forato, a 
rugged mass of rock which owes its name to a natural window 
in its crags, conspicuous from the coast. Beyond it, between 
us and Pisa, lay the broad upper basin of the Versiglia, lifted 
up on the shoulders of the southernmost spurs of the range. 
The green slopes were everywhere varied by white haybarns 
and villages. Even on the most remote meadow-shelves, or on 
the narrow crests of the highest spurs, hamlets had perched 
themselves, as if to catch the view and the seabreezes. Their 
bells ringing for early mass, mingling with the voices of a multi- 
tude of cuckoos, sent up a cheerful sound through the bright 
morning air, 

A goat-track leads up the lower portion of the marble pyra- 
mid; above it is a rough but easy scramble. In early May 
we found the highest crest a fine ge of snow. 

The panorama of the Pania is bounded by two great horizon- 
lines, converging to the north, the sea and the central Apen- 
pine. Tuscany, ‘islanded with cities fair,’ lies under-foot. 
The distant hollow, flooded with morning sunshine, contains 
Florence and Pistuja; on the high opposite hill to the south- 
wards sits Volterra of the Etruscan walls. Lucca appears as 
a dark patch amongst its olive gardens. Close to it—close, 
that is,in the scale of the vast prospect—the clustered marbles 
of Pisa shine out as the first sunbeams shoot over the Colline 
Pisane. On the edge of the land lies Leghorn, as English 
sailors are pleased to call Livorno. We have just seen the fire 
put out in its lighthouse. 

The keen breeze which rushed about our peak fell also 
on the Mediterranean. The gusts swept wide shining paths 
across the grey waters. Caught by them, the white ships 
flitting out from port took in half their sails. As the sun 
climbed higher the air on the surface of the water seemed to 
seethe, sea-mists curdled above the waves, sprang upwards 
and swam inland, like the mythic company of the Oceanides, 
blotting out for a time the towns and fertile fields of the 
coast-plain, and then melting again into thin air as they 
touched the mountain-sides. Far out in the deep rose the 
lofty hills of Elba. Gorgona and Capraja were purple 
patches flecked by some far-s ining human homes. Corsica’s 
mountain-tops ought to have fringed the western sky, but 
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the horizon was too misty for us to distinguish them with any 
certainty. 

Following the coastline northwards, part of the Gulf of 
Spezzia shone in blue calm, with Porto Venere—familiar to 
readers of ‘ Elle et Lui’—guarding the entrance. Behind the 
hills of the Cinque Comuni—famous for a wine grown in vine- 
yards which overhang the sea, and are believed to draw virtue 
from its salt breezes—we looked far into and across the Gulf 
of Genoa to where the last spurs of the Maritime Alps fall sea- 
wards. In this direction Monte Viso might possibly have been 
seen in a clearer state of the atmosphere. It has been made 
out from one of the Carrara peaks, fifteen miles further north. 

The mountain view consisted of the naked crags of the 
Pisanino and its neighbours, and the long undulating ridge of 
the great Apennine with its rounded tops, above which the 
Cimone was very distinguishable. Between the two chains 
lay the broad valley of the Serchio. The landscape it offered 
to our eyes might have been the summary of Italy of a 
painter’s dream. It had not the splendour of the southern 
slopes of the Alps, where Swiss grandeur, however buried in 
vines and chestnuts, lies always near at hand. This Val 
d’ Aosta of the Apennines had a southern, sunny, calm aspect. 
A spreading, green veil covered the lowest slopes beside the 
stream. At a little height on the hillside it melted into dusky 
red, where the spring growths had not attained a luxuriance 
sufficient to cover the svil. Along the upper limit of the 
opened buds, where the two colours met, many little towns and 
hamlets stood out on the tops of the spurs, which fell as it 
were in folds from the crests. We recognised the walls of 
highperched Barga, an unchanged specimen of a mediwval 
hill-town with nothing new about it except the roads which 
zigzag up for miles to its gates. Loftier still, Coreglia clung 
on to the side of the Rondinaja. Broad stretches of winter 
snow left on high served to complete the national tricolour. 

Over the whole shone the pure Italian heaven, and out of 
its heart the searching sun sent his rays, here veiling the slopes 
in a flood of quivering light, there giving an individual exist- 
ence to every nook and corner of the hills. Utterly unlike 
any Swiss panorama of snowy ranges, the prospect before our 
eyes came nearer in arrangement and mixture of sea and land 
to that from Snowdon, surpassing, however, our home mountain, 
in so far as Italy exceeds Wales in form, colour and associa- 
tions. 

From the broad saddle west of the Pania a glen falls north- 
wards into the valley of the Turrite Secca, which joins the Ser- 
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chio at Castelnuovo, called ‘di Garfagnano,’ to distinguish it 
from other Italian Newcastles. A broad path skirts the north- 
west base of the Pania. Heavy snow avalanches had recently 
fallen down the gullies, cutting deep tracks through the luxu- 
riant beech-copses. The path turned down suddenly to cross the 
stream and gain Puntalto, the first hamlet on this side of the 
mountains. Hence it would have led us back to the sources of 
the Turrite Secca in Val d’Arni, one of the most remote glens 
of this country. Its villages were formerly only to be reached 
by rude and almost dangerous ladderpaths down faces of 
marble cliff. Lately its mineral wealth has caused it to be 
linked to the seaside by a good road. According to Professor 
J. Cocchi, traces of ancient moraines may be observed in it, 
especially near the hamlet of Campaniletti. 

A goat-girl pointed out to us the ‘strada della Pania,’ by 
which we had to make the circuit of the peak. It was a very 
slender footpath, with innumerable branches leading to char- 
coal-burners’ platforms. It was impossible not to take a wrong 
turn sooner or later. We got too low, and to continue had to 
make our way along very steep wooded banks with cliffs 
above and below us. In many places to miss one’s footing 
would have been fatal; and Frangois’ ironshod staff was far 
more serviceable than my rotten umbrella. However, we re- 
covered the proper track without any serious loss of time. It 
keeps at a great height above the narrow gorge of the stream. 
The hillside was broken above us by bold rocks, below by steep 
cliffs; it was covered everywhere in a dense mantle of fresh 
green beech-woods. On the opposite slopes, however, the 
chestnuts were still brown and bare. At length we turned the 
last spur of the Pania, and ran down gentian-starred banks on 
to a narrow hog’s-back crowned by a group of cottages. In- 
stead of ducati to the left to the bed of the Turrite Secca, 
throughout only a narrow defile, the path bears away in the 
opposite direction round the head of a tributary glen. A steep 
plunge and climb made Frangois suggest that we had not de~ 
scended a valley by so many ascents since we left Svanetia. 
They led to a meadow, white and fragrant with narcissus blos- 
som, almost on the top of the ridge which looks down on the 
next valley to the southwards—that of the Petrosciana. From 
this point it would be easy to reach Gallicano by a very direct 
route. 

Henceforth the path is a terrace cleverly carried at a level 
along the backbone of the hills at a height sufficient to avoid 
all trouble with their many spurs. We turned at last down- 
wards towards the twin villages of Sassi and Eglio, where 
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whitewashed houses with gardens full of flowering shrubs and 
plaster statues reminded us we were in the heart of Italy. The 
wayside shrines were gaily decked with jonquils or narcissus 
blossoms, varied by a bunch of lilac or a dark-blue wreath of 

entians. By making May the Virgin’s month the Roman 
Catholic calendar has firmly attached the old flower festival to 
the Christian creed. One at least of the old goddesses lingered 
on earth, and having somewhat carelessly disguised herself 
remains among us immortal as spring itself. 

From these heights the views over the Garfagnana were 
enchanting. The universal sunshine lit up its high towns and 
hamlets, and streamed into the hollows of its crumpled hills, 
throwing out their spurs in relief against a background of 

olden air. A sharp, sandy zigzag led us down to Castelnuovo. 

his remote country-town lies across the junction of two streams 
at the foot of a broad hill, the end of the spur we have been 
pursuing, which here projects towards the main Apennine, so 
as almost to block the Serchio valley. In the background the 
snowy range of the Alpe di San Pellegrino* rises beyond a 
broad fertile basin, celebrated for its pure air and healthiness 
in summer and its cold in winter. 

Entering the town we enquired of a peasant who was loiter- 
ing on the old bridge over the Turrite Secca for the best inn. 
He suggested a house which did not on nearer approach look 
inviting, and I thought it prudent to take other advice before 
committing ourselves. There was no want of advisers at hand, 
for the day was cloudless, and all the business of the town was 
being carried on ‘sub Jove’ on the shady side of the street. 
Hammers clinked on brass, wheelwrights knocked, shoemakers 
tapped, tailors stitched, children sprawled and cried, and 
through all ran a buzz of conversation varied by a laughing 
apall to the dark-haired girls who sat stitching under shelter 
of their blinds on the opposite balcony. Italians are only at 
home out of doors. They work as naturally as others play in 
the sunshine. We decided to appeal to the shoemaker, and 
he recommended us the house with the balcony opposite. It 
was a thorough country inn, with a large kitchen out of all 
tie og to the work done in it, and a high stone staircase, 
eading to a little sitting-room with a very ancient Empire 


* Many of the Apennines are known as ‘ Alpi’ in the neighbour- 
hood, and the Cimone, the highest of the Tuscan ridges, is also called 
the ‘Alpone’ or ‘great Alp’ by the shepherds. In the Apennines it 
is the crests, in the Alps the lower shoulders of the range, which are 
locally called ‘Alpi.’ In both cases, it will be noticed, it is the part 
of the chain which affords pasturage which gets the title. 
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clock and patriotic prints, amongst them a Victor Emmanuel 
in royal robes, looking mightily uncomfortable, and like a king 
in private theatricals. The young mistress soon gave us a 
sufficiently good dinner of pork chops and abundant vegetables. 
Having engaged a carriage in an hour, we strolled about the 
lace. 
3 The ‘ citta’ boasts its hospital and its ‘ elegantissimo teatro,’ 
besides a large church containing, according to books, some 
Luca della Robbia work, which I somehow overlooked. The 
‘new castle’ has in the process of years become a very rusty 
old fort, and is now used as a granary and Monte di Pieta. 
A high-flown inscription in the picturesque street records 
the governorship of Ariosto, sent here to his great disgust in 
1522. Considering the terms in which the poet spoke of their 
ancestors as ‘questa gente inculta,’ this shows some large- 
mindedness and absence of family pride on the part of the 
Castelnuovans. The poet thus describes the spot:— 
‘La nuda Pania tra |’Aurora e il Noto, 
Dall’ altre parti il giogo mi circonda 
Che fa d’un Pellegrin la gloria noto. . 
‘ Quest’ é una falda ov’ abito profonda, 
D’onde non muovo i pié senza salire 
Del selvoso Apennin la fiera sponda.’ 


And he goes on to deplore the tales of 
; ‘Furti, omicidii, odo, vendette ed ire,’ 


to which in his official capacity he had to listen. At the pre- 
sent day the people are peaceable, polite, and—if I may judge 
by their bookseller’s window—cultivated enough even for a 
poet’s society. 

In quantity the literary food displayed was not, perhaps, 
equal to an English country bookseller’s stock, but the quality 
was certainly superior. In provincial England we seldom see 
an old author. Everything, from the Proverbs and thé Gospels 
to ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ has to be boiled down or warmed up to 
the taste of the day ; that is, of habitual leading-article readers, 


’ Here the classics had suffered nothing from modern adapters 


and illustrators. Tacitus, Lucretius, and Homer represented 
the ancients; Tasso, Alfieri, and Machiavelli, with Vasari’s 
‘ Lives of the Painters,’ the middle ages; the only modern ad- 
mitted was a translation of Dickens’ ‘ Christmas Carol.’ 

Thad fully intended to spend ten days in the Carrara and 
Pistoja Apennines, to recross to Massa by the mountains, and to 
explore their northern flanks. By the second week in May I 
had counted on finding the hillsides fully clothed. But although 
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at Castelnuovo all was green, and the copses were already ga 
with laburnum-blossoms, 500 feet above the chestantomamill 
were only in bud. Without their woods the bright and many- 
winding glens of the Tuscan Apennines look bare and parched. 
The brown ribs of the earth are not clothed, like a Swiss alp, 
in turf watered by perennial springs. But in full summer and 
through autumn the ruddy soil contrasts finely with the green 
cloak thrown over it. The foliage, too thin to conceal any 
crease in the hill-sides, sets off their variety of shape and em- 
phasises each bold line or graceful curve of the mountain-spurs. 
Contrasted to northern forests the woods of the Apennines 
are as the clinging intricately-waved drapery wrought by some 
Greek master-sculptor’s hand to the simpler and heavier handi- 
work of Michel Angelo. e 

The wise traveller pays as much attention to time as to place. 
He is most reluctant to be ‘out of season’ in his wanderings, 
and takes pains to see every country at its best and most cha- 
racteristic moments. With regard to Italy, it would not be 
difficult to argue that tourists are as a rule the reverse of wise. 

In winter, Tife in Italy is at a stand-still. The first frost- 
laden ‘ tramontana’ puts an end to out-of-door existence, wraps 
all the men up in their great cloaks, and sends the women 
shivering indoors to their little pots of charcoal. But under its 
wings it bears another crowd to fill the streets. Americans in 
families, English in pairs, Germans unattached, all the Hyper- 
borean tribes from behind the Alps pour down the passes. 
One finds in the Pitti more fellow-countrymen than Wissel 
tines, and, what with the crowd and the copyists, can only get 
near the great pictures once a week for a few hours on Sunday 
morning. In place of the Campagna peasantry who crowd St. 
Peter’s in May, rubbing their noses fondly against the saint’s 
bronze toe, like their own cattle against a post, there is a buz- 
zing of personally-conducted swarms, which even the most 
polite and genial of pontiffs could scarcely pretend to mistake 
for angels. No processions of tall peasants and oxen dragging 
carts, out of which the unfermented grape-juice oozes and drips, 
slowly scale the high hill of Perugia, but between the trains 
shivering tourists with hands buried deep in their pockets and 
noses as red as their guide-books rush in and out of the icy 
town. 

If you care for this company and like being cold and wish 
to see Italian towns and country in their least characteristic 
aspect by all means travel in winter. At every time the 
country is rich in delights. But if you want to enjoy them in 
the most delightful way, remember that there are three months 


“7 
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both of spring and autumn when Italy is itself again; when 
the sunblinds come out and the stalls under the old palaces are 
piled with flowers or ripe fruit; when the olives get a new 
meaning amongst the fresh green leaves; when the huge well- 
like churches, where you nearly caught your death of cold, be- 
come pleasant resting-places from the buzz and glitter of the 
outside street, and their old frescoes shine out upon you with 
a wealth of detail and expression unrevealed by low Decem- 
ber suns. I have been warned that I am a salamander, and 
must not lead others under a summer sun. Spring and autumn 
are undoubtedly for strangers the best seasons in Italy, but it 
is difficult to prefer one before the other. Spring, south of the 
Alps and the kingdom of east-wind, is a new thing—not, per- 
haps, in all ways so loveable as the northern, but with a beauty 
entirely her own, 

There is amongst us a school of artists who if they go back 
some centuries for their mode of treatment, carry us back 
many more by their choice of subjects. In their, to our age, 
somewhat strained passion for symbolical figures we see a 
remnant of the tow ah which led the young world to per- 
sonify all the seasons and forces of nature, and was the source 
of Greek myths, and through them of Greek art. I venture 
to suggest to one of these painters—what the dealers they 
hate would doubtless call ‘ companion subjects "—two figures, 
embodying respectively the Italian and English May. The 
contrast ought in good hands to be effective. Some hints 
might, perhaps, be got in carrying it out by a perversion of the 
melodious lines in which Mr, Swinburne has profanely con- 
trasted the goddesses of the Christian and Pagan world, We 
in England know by heart her who comes under rainy skies— 


‘Pale, and a maiden, and sister to sorrow,’ 


gathering her faint-coloured robes round trembling limbs, 
decked with buds half-opened, yet already nipped = cruel 
frosts, and trailing a garland of wind-tossed, weather-beaten 
blossoms. She has a sweetness and a meekness under suffering 
which makes poets long for her, even while they linger under 
the spell of her southern sister. An Italian spring bursts upon 
us in frank, flaming beauty, gliding over the hills unhooded, 
with breasts bare to the sunshine, like Venus of old. The earth 
is her temple, and under its sky-roof of stainless blue she fears 
no cold or storm. She bears in her hand for sceptre a tall 
shoot of maize, the young, grey-green corn waves about her 
knees, and from her shoulders trail long, delicate vine-tendrils. 
Before her feet the Campagna spreads a carpet of blood-red 
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poppies; in the hedgerows which have been blooming timidly 


all the winter, ‘the roses grow rosier’ at her approach. Over 


the mountain-crags and the mountain-like ruins she throws a 
shower of pink and yellow blossoms; in the fields of Val 
d’Arno the Florentine lily shoots up amongst the corn-blades, 
under the great oaks of the Alban hills the cyclamens come 
forth in thousands at her call. The sun does her children 
double service, sending down through the long May days fresh 
streams from the snows of the Apennine to refresh and sustain 
them under his rays. She is a goddess, passionate yet painless, 
triumphant over blasts and blights, and strong to off the 
chances and changes of other skies from the sweet new births 
she loves.* 

Autumn in Italy is borne down and overgrown with fruitage 
and vegetable wealth. Then the luxuriance of the year is at 
its height, grasses wave their loftiest crests, the vines spread 
their amplest shade. Long after England has lost its crops, 
and seen its blossoms moulder, and its dripping woods 
brown with moisture, the Apennine is still, Bacchantelike, 
girdled round with grape-clusters, and clothed in oak and 
chestnut forests green as in June. In the south autumn is a 
riper summer—the season of mature life, not of gathering 
damps and incipient decay. There the year does not, as 
with us, die away slowly and sadly in a long decline. Even 
in late October there is little sign of the approaching falls a 
sense of mellow ripeness alone pervades the air. It is a feel- 
ing more in harmony with the human associations of the coun- 
try, its grey towers and time-worn ruins, than the bright, 
youthful promise of spring; and we may feel tempted to prefer 
the autumn months for our rambles. 

Yet ing, has practical advantages for the traveller. A 
fresh breeze breaks through its fiercest sunshine. There are 
long days, cool nights, and no mosquitoes. Autumn suffers 
from sirocco and stinging insects. From the latter pest, how- 
ever, the hills and hill-towns—such as Siena and Perugia—are 
free; the former is felt in them in a very modified form. 

I have ventured to insist at length on the proper seasons 
for visiting Italy. For until English travellers modify their 
present habits the beauties of the mountain districts will 


* T have given a few outlines here of the typical Italian and English 
spring. Of course, anyone who cares to make the sort of criticism may 
say with truth that a brilliant May is sometimes seen in the North, and 
a stormy wet one in the South. But these, when they occur, are 
always greeted as ‘ exceptional ’ seasons. 
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necessarily be displayed in vain. A winter ascent of the 
Pania, like a winter ascent of Snowdon, may be both possible 
and pleasant. But few people will find in the icy breezes of a 
Florentine January encouragement to venture among country 
inns and on bleak mountain-tops. 

I had, as I have said, intended to spend more time in the 
mountains; but, with all Italy before us, it seemed perverse to 
loiter in the one region where the finger of s ting liad as yet 
only touched the flowers bere the woods still wintry. So we 
turned southwards, putting off the Pistojan Apennine to the 
June or October of another year. We did not start from 
Castelnuovo until about 4 p.M.; but, thanks to our country 
horse and driver, we had before dark got over the 40 kilométres 
between us and Lucca. Eyes | can be more pleasant and ex- 
hilarating after a long day’s walk than a drive in one of these 
distance killing Tuscan carts, behind a pony which only leaves 
off trotting to break into a canter. It is the exact reverse of 
the return to Pontresina in an Engadine ‘ berg-wagen.’ 


I append for the use of others a modified edition of the route I had 
mapped out, with notes on inns derived by geo personal experi- 
ence, partly from local handbooks—the ‘ Guida alle Alpi Apuane’ of 
Prof. Zolfanelli and Cay. V. Santini (Florence, Tipografia di G. Bar- 
bera, 1874), the ‘Guida della Montagna Pistojese’ of Prof. G. Tigri 
(Florence, Tipografia della Gazzetta d'Italia, Via del Castelluccio, 
No. 8, 1875); and the ‘Al Cimone’ of the Marchese F. Carandini 
(Modena, alla Societ Tipografica, 1875), useful little volumes which 
will give a good deal of information to the traveller and form a foun- 
dation for the complete knapsack-guide to the central Apennines with 
which the activity of the Italian Alpine Club will, no doubt, some day 
furnish us. The sheets of the great Austrian survey of central Italy, 
on the same scale as the map of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces, 
should also be procured by a traveller intending to wander among the 
mountains. They can be bought at Stanford’s, Charing Cross, but not 
at Florence, except after much difficulty, owing to some stupid arrange- 
ment between the Austrian and Italian staffs. 

1st day. Genoa to Carrara. Visit quarries. Albergo Nazionale, fairly 
comfortable. : : } 

2. To Ponte a Monzone (I. Bombardi’s inn); 1. By the Via Pro- 
vinciale to Soliera; thence by mule-roads, the easiest route. u. By 
the Dogana della Tecchia and Tenerano. 11. By Colonnata and Vinca; 
a rough walk, the most mountainous path. 

3. Visit the Solco d’Equi, the wildest valley of the chain, encumbered 
by enormous fallen blocks, and overhung by the marble precipices of 
the Pizzo d’Uccello (6,150 ft.).. Ascend this peak and sleep out in the 
Gremolazza valley for the Pisanino (also called Pizzo Maggiore). 

4. Ascend the Pisanino, the highest of the Apuan Alps (6,722 ft.), 
descend by the valley of the Frigido to Massa. These peaks were 
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both climbed in 1873 by General Ezio da Vecchi and Signor Arnoldo 
Pozzolini. The Pizzo d’Uccello had often been reached before, but 
the Pisanino, it is believed, never. The gentlemen describe the ascents 
as ‘for practised climbers easy, for amateurs difficult, for people unac- 
customed to mountains dangerous, for those subject to giddiness im- 
possible.’ 

Inns at Massa: Buon Gusto, fair, but tricky people. Il Giappone. 

5. By rail to Via Reggio. Visit Gombo or Val d’Arni. 

6. By Serravezza to Levigliani to sleep. Fornari’s house offers two 
clean beds. 

7. Over Pania della Croce, 6,102 feet, and by Forno Volasco to 
Gallicano (in the church a fine work of Luca della Robbia). Drive 
to Barga. Good clean inn outside the gate, used as luncheon-place by 
excursionists from Baths of Lucca. Interesting specimen of a mediwval 
walled hill-town in an exquisite situation. Ancient duomo with curious 

ual pit. 

. 8. Walk over Rondinaja (6,364 ft.) to Boscolungo (A. del Abetone, 
new inn and pension), 4,265 ft. The Florentine section of the L.A. 
Club are doing their best to make Boscolungo a comfortable summer 
resort. The excursions and walks in the neighbourhood are described 
as pleasant, and the flora as particularly interesting to botanists. See 
Professor Tigri's useful guide for topographical details, as well as much 
local information, including specimens of the rustic poetry for which 
this district is famous. ; 

9. Ascend Cimone (7,080 ft.), the highest of the central Apennines. 
The ascent takes about 3 hours from the inn. 

10. Drive by San Marcello (A. della Posta and several other inns) to 
the railway station at Pracchia, or (more to be recommended) over 
the Apennine to Pistoja or Pescia. 


Tren Days’ Harp Work IN THE ZERMATT DISTRICT. 
By true Rev. F. T. Wetruerep. Read before the 
Alpine Club, December 16, 1875. 


‘Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.’ 


OR the last fifteen or twenty years Zermatt has been such 

a nucleus of mountaineering, that the peaks encircling it, 
their difficulties and essential peculiarities, have become as 
well known, either from personal experience or from the 
graphic accounts which others have given us of them, as any 
part of the Alpine chain. I feel, therefore, some diffidence in 
offering the present paper, descriptive of ascents made last sum- 
mer in that district. There will soon, however, be nothing 
new of any sort for Alpine narrative. With such ever-in- 
creasing vigour is mountaineering prosecuted nowadays, that 
if the raison d’étre of the various laine Clubs be merely the 
search for novelty, we shall soon have to seek it outside, or 
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upon the confines of the European continent. Such, however, 
I apprehend, is not their only object. We have not lost our 
interest in mountains because we have secured them as our 
own—rather may we be excused, because they are more or less 
familiar, for recurring to them under any fresh circumstances, 
which may enable us to estimate the better their comparative 
beauties, dangers, and difficulties ; by which we may the better 
gauge them, not only as isolated peaks, but as integral parts 
of a mighty whole. And, if I am correct in this assumption, 
I trust it may not seem, in any sense, impertinent if I occupy 
a few pages in attempting a sketch of four great mountains in 
the Valais, which I lately ascended within the space of ten 
days. : 

Although the August of 1875 was by no means, as re- 
gards weather, all that mountaineers could wish, it was hap- 
pily far less inclement than the preceding month, which will 
be long remembered in Switzerland as one of the wettest Julys 
within the ken of most of us. I was thus enabled to get 
through a good deal of hard work. 

Christian Almer met me at Chamonix on August 1, on my 
descent from the Aiguille du Midi, the summit of which I had 
reached with Frangois Devouassoud, by the eastern rocks. I 
had hoped to pass over the summit of Mont Blanc to Cour- 
mayeur, and so reach Zermatt from the south; but as this was 
thought by the guides this year to be impracticable, we as- 
cended and descended that mountain by the ordinary route, 
and went on to Zermatt on Friday 6th, vid Visp and St. 
Nicholas. The weather had, for several days, been miserable in 
the extreme, and seemed likely to continue so, but Saturday 
morning brought with it a marvellous transformation ; and as 
Sunday was also fine, I determined to go up to the hut of the 
Matterhorn on the following day. Monday morning, how- 
ever, was so doubtful that, after consultation with Almer, I 
decided to wait until midnight, and then if the weather were 
fine to ascend the mountain direct from Zermatt. 

It was clear, though there was no moon, at twelve o’clock, 
and twenty-five minutes later we left the hotel, and were soon 
wending our way through the silent night amongst the pasture 
lands, and along the winding paths, which lead to the foot of 
the Hérnli ridge. Another gentleman and his guides set off 
at the same hour, and reached the summit with us. The sun 
rose shortly after we had gained the base of our peak, and 
the grim mountain before us glowed beautifully beneath his 
touch; the effect on the rocks, candied over as they were with 
freshly fallen snow, being very lovely. The hut was attained 
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at about eight a.M., and some of the party were of opinion that, 
with the amount of snow still on the face, we had better not 
attempt to reach the summit thus late in the morning. Almer 
unroped himself, and went forward a little to reconnoitre. It 
takes a great deal to turn Christian from his purpose, and he 
evidently was not going to surrender if he could help it—espe- 
cially as in the then unsettled state of the weather no one 
could tell what a single day might bring forth. After a few 
minutes he returned with a confident ‘ das geht ;’ the minds of 
all were soon made up, and we continued the ascent at about 
nine o’clock. 

I wish to give no overdrawn picture of the Matterhorn on 
August 10, 1875, but the fact is that the mountain was 
scarcely ‘open’ after the stormy weather and consequent 
snow of the previous week; and, added to this, our late start 
from the hut was much against us. It is my firm belief that 
had Christian Almer not been of the party we should not have 
reached the summit that day; and Aloys Pullinger, who has 
probably at least as good a knowledge of the mountain on the 
Swiss side as any living man, confessed afterwards that he had 
never before found its ascent so difficult. 

The rocks between the ‘shoulder’ and the ‘ roof’ were 
loosely sprinkled all over with snow—thick enough to prevent 
secure foothold beneath it, and too loose to furnish any itself. 
The cold here was most intense, the wind bitterly keen; our 
gloved hands were often frozen on to the chains before we 
could relax our hold, and two of my fingers were almost frost- 
bitten. 

So long as artificial helps are used in the Alps, they ought, 
at any rate to be secure. Rotten rounds to ladders clamped 
against rocks, as, for instance, on the Wetterhorn; rotten 
ropes, as formerly on the Zermatt side of the Matterhorn, and 
still on the Rothhorn and elsewhere, might lead to lamentable 
accidents, and thus what was intended for one’s welfare be con- 
verted into a means of bitter falling. I was, therefore, glad 
to find that the chains which in 1874, I had seen hanging idly 
on the outside of the Matterhorn hut had supplemented the 
ropes above the ‘ shoulder.’ 

At length we overcame our difficulties. The top was reached 
at a quarter to two in the afternoon. The summit ridge of 
the Matterhorn has altered much since it was first ascended in 
1865, having become much narrower and more attenuated 
during the last ten years. ‘In ’65,’ says Mr. Whymper, 
‘one could run without any imprudence or risk from one end 
to the other, but in ’74 this was entirely impossible—not only 
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from the narrowness of the ridge, but from the hardness of the 
snow.’ From two comparative sections, which Mr. Whymper 
has kindly sketched for me, it appears that the conformation of 
the upper part of the mountain was materially the same in 
August last as it presented itself to Mr. Whymper in 1874. 
The view from the summit was not clear, the time of day was 
late, and it was very cold; so that, after twenty minutes upon 
it, we commenced the descent. Even greater caution than in 
going up was now necessary, and certainly more than one of 
the party was heartily glad when we had turned the shoulder 
and got on to the NE. aréte. Rather more than midway 
between the summit and the shoulder, I saw distinctly, on our 
right, the phenomenon called the Spectre of the Brocken. The 
part of the mountain on which it appeared was in thick cloud 
at the time. A mirror was formed by two concentric, coloured 
circles, within which our bodies were plainly reflected. 

We did not reach the hut until 7 p.m., and were therefore, 
though short of provisions, reluctantly compelled to pass 
the night in it. he condition of the Matterhorn hut, as 
of too many others in the Swiss Alps, is disgracefully bad. A 
stove, it is true, has been recently fitted inside, but the in- 
terior generally more adequately represents an ice-house than 
a resting-place for human beings. I mention this, since I 
cannot but think, that with a little pains and money ex- 
pended on it, the place might be made more water-tight, and 
be altogether much improved. And here 1 would venture 
to raise a question with regard to Alpine huts in general. 
Do Alpine Clubs do as much, in this department, as might 
fairly be expected of them? I am not aware of the amount 
which has been done by our own club, and would gladly 
think that I am wrong in supposing that it has not been 
very much, On the mountain-side one does not look for 
more than mere necessaries and common cleanliness; but is 
it vain to hope that some day, not far distant, each hut may 
not only have its roof from time to time made water- 
tight, but also be furnished and maintained a little better 
than at present is generally the case? The hut near the Kiger 
glacier, at the base of the Ménch, presents a model in this 
respect, which might with advantage be imitated elsewhere. 

At the end of the week in which I ascended the Matterhorn, 
after having meanwhile been provokingly driven back by a 
regular tourmente of snow and wind from the Rothhorn, I 
crossed the Triftjoch, with Mr. J. H. Kitson, into the Val 
d’Anniviers, intending to take vengeance on the foe by 
returning to Zermatt over its summit. 
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We spent Saturday night and the earlier part of Sunday 
in the clean little mountain hostelry above the tenantless 
village of Zinal, and in the afternoon strolled leisurely back 
up the valley to the hut at Mountet, on the rocks of the 
eastern arm of the Durand or Zinal glacier. The wild amphi- 
theatre which here presents itself, with the Durand glacier 
as its great arena, is strikingly grand. The precipitous 
western face of the Rothhorn, with the Trifthorn on its right, 
the long aréte of the conical Gabelhorn, as it sweeps grace- 
fully upwards to the summit, the undulating ridge connecting 
it with the Col Durand and Dent Blanche towards the west, 
the Col du Grand -Cornier, and the Grand Cornier itself 
form a coup dail, which, especially in the evening or early 
morning, as these great Alpine sentinels bid farewell to the de- 
parting sun, or glow under his first rays, is very beautiful. 
As we stood outside the Mountet hut, watching the sunset, 
Mr. Kitson suddenly proposed that we should change our tac- 
tics, by giving up the Rothhorn and making the return jour- 
ney over the Gabelhorn instead. I willingly consented to this 
arrangement, especially as Mr. Kitson had, only a few days 
before, reached the summit of the Rothhorn from the valley 
of the Trift, and I had, moreover, still time at my disposal in 
which to revenge my defeat on the latter. 

At two o’clock the following morning we descended the 
rocks upon which the hut is situated, al were soon walking 
along the slushy surface of the glacier. Fearing avalanches if 
we attempted to reach the western foot of our peak by the 
ice-fall, which may be said to connect this arm of the Durand 
glacier with the base of the mountain, we made a détour to- 
wards the Col Durand, so as to reach the peak by way of the 
ridge, which I have already described as connecting the Dent 
Blanche with the Gabelhorn. Bearing well to the west, and 
hugging the S.E. end of the Roc Noir prettly closely, we at 


length began to mount the slope, which was set in some places - 


at a tolerably high angle. After overcoming a large bergs= 
chrund not far from the top of the ridge, we found ourselves 
upon the Col Durand; from this point we proceeded east- 
wards to the foot of the Gabelhorn without difficulty, vid some 
exceedingly steep snow-slopes. I was under the impression 
when I sent a note of our ascent to the Journal that the 
actual Col, so called, was some short distance further west, 
nearer, that is, to the Dent Blanche than the point at which 
we struck the ridge. Mr. Kitson, however, who had made the 
passage of the Col Durand to Zermatt in a former year, has 
since assured me that the route which he then took was as 
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nearly as possible identical with ours in August last, so far 
as regards the point at which the ridge was struck, and this 
he believes to be the usual point where the pass is made. I 
am particular in thus slightly correcting my note referred to, 
since, as Mr. Kitson points out, no doubt the ridge is inacces- 
sible, without some danger, except at the point we mounted it. 
Our route in the ascent of the Gabelhorn, though longer in 
point of distance than that taken by Messrs. Hoare and Hulton 
in 1874, is by far the safer of the two, and also, as it would 
appear, somewhat the shorter in point of time: since, on 
comparing their note, as sent to the Journal, with my own 
memoranda of August last, I find that we reached the summit 
more quickly than they did, though by not more than thirty- 
five minutes. ‘ 

A good deal of snow was lying on the N.W. face of the 
mountain, but we did not find the ascent very difficult. Still, 
there were one or two awkward corners on the rocks, and I 
certainly have a vivid recollection of thankfulness when we 
had passed at least one place on the way up. Just after this 
we turned on to the northern face, which, in about a quarter 
of an hour, landed us on the summit. The top of the 
Ober Gabelhorn this year was composed of a narrow ridge 
of snow, with three projecting points, slightly overhanging 
towards the south, of which the central was somewhat the 
highest. 

The massif of this range, as viewed from the Trift valley, 
embraces two unequal wings: towards the end of the south- 
eastern is the Unter Gabelhorn; while the flat, snow-crested, 
top of the ‘ pic sans nom’ is the great feature of the other or 
north-eastern wing. The Ober Gabelhorn comes in as the 
body between the two. 

The weather was gloriously fine, and we sat a good hour— 
from 9 to 10 A.M.—enjoying the magnificent panorama which 
extended itself on all sides. 

The Matterhorn, Dent Blanche, and Rothhorn, the some- 
what further Mte. Rosa group, the Mischabelhérner, the dis- 
tant Oberland and Mt. Blane chain, with Monte Viso in the 
S.W. more than a hundred miles from where we sat, made 
up a view which is seldom surpassed in the Alps. ‘ Time’ 
at length was called, and we began the descent by the eastern 
rocks, en route for Zermatt. The aréte, which near the summit 
was none too easy, turned very soon in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, aud proved in such bad condition that we declined alto- 
gether to face it. A long and terribly steep snow-slope de- 
scended on our left to much-broken séracs at its base, while to 
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our right a very short piece of steep snow would have brought 
us down to smooth and crumbly rocks, which we should have 
found both difficult and rather more disposed to showers of 
stones than would be agreeable to most mountaineers. Of this 
we had practical evidence when we got lower down. ‘ Must 
we, then, after all,’ the unwelcome, but quickly rising, thought 
suggested itself, ‘return by the same way that we came up ?” 
Happily, not so. Almer, as I had found from ex erience 
on the Matterhorn, is not a man easily to be baulked. The 
rope was detached from each of us,. save only from Christian 
himself; it was then paid out by Ulrich, as his father descended 
with his face towards the steep incline on the northern side 
of the mountain. The latter, on finding the snow ‘fest’ after 
he had been let down some fifty feet, gave the word for us to 
come, and one by one we started off down the slope to a rock 
on which Almer had taken up his stand; Christian Bohren, 
as ‘last man off’ acquitting himself most cleverly. Having 
again ro ed ourselves together, an hour or so of cautious 
descent, ata which we bore diagonally across the mountain 
face, brought us to the edge of a cornice facing due east, and 
easily traceable on photographs of the Gabelhorn taken from 
the Zermatt side. A gap was soon hewn out, and the suspend- 
ing process again adopted, as we were each lowered separately, 
some twenty feet (this time it was a sheer drop) into a bed 
of soft snow beneath; a mode of progression which, to adopt 
the feeling language of Mr. Coolidge when thus trussed on 
a like occasion, ‘to say the least of it, was very disagreeable.’ 
Christian Almer was ‘last man’ this time, quite equal, how- 
ever, to the emergency. Slinging the rope round a hummock 
of ice, which he had left of set purpose in the centre of the 
gap, and digging his toes well into the precipitous snow wall, 
he thus extemporised a species of ladder, by the aid of which 
he came down to us in safety. 

The Gabelhorn glacier gave us some trouble amongst the 
labyrinth of crevasses with which its ice-falls are intersected. 
Into one of these, not far from the northern bank of the 
glacier, our whole party was obliged to descend, being driven 
right into a cul de sac in their midst. ‘ Facilis descensus 
Averni, —but emerging from it is quite another matter. The 
ingenious and never-failing Christian, although he had never 
been on the Gabelhorn before, seemed to-day even to ‘ out- 
Almer’ himself. Burying the axes in the wall of the crevasse 
with their heads left’ protruding, to act as steps, he first 
mounted on them himself, then bade us to follow; the last 
man up recovered them as he came out, and we were thus 
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extricated from our difficulty. Nothing more of interest 
occurred that day, and Zermatt was reached, vid the right 
bank of the Trift, the same evening. 

A day or two later I settled my old score with the Rothhorn. 
Leaving the hotel half an hour after midnight, with Johann 
Knubel as second guide, I wended my way once more up 
the already familiar valley, under a brilliant moon, reaching 
the snow at about 4.45 a.M., and the summit at half-past 
eight. 

“The lower portion of this mountain, towards the south, 
is separated from the peak by a large kamm, which gradually 
tapers off into a very narrow snow aréte with a cornice over- 
hanging, towards the east, the splendid glacier basin below, 
while the stately Weisshorn beyond crowns a near yiew of 
great beauty. 

As we neared the base of the peak itself, I was struck with 
the dark nature of the strata, which I conclude are protogine 
gneiss, of which this district mainly consists. Gradually the 
snowy ledge became interspersed with rocks, and soon we 
began to mount the side of the dark red peak by a series of 
snow couloirs until we struck the edge of the saw-like S.W. 
aréte, so well seen in the ascent of the Matterhorn. <A ga 
in the ridge opened out another fine view on the N. and W. 
.—the Dent Blanche and Grand Cornier, across the Durand 
glacier, appearing to great advantage. Here we halted for 
about a quarter of an hour, made a light meal, left our axes 
and impedimenta in the little nook, and commenced the up- 
ward scramble to the summit. The last part of the Rothhorn, 
up and round the jagged teeth of the aréte, affords goud hard 
climbing—arms and legs being all brought into very active 
service. There is one spot, with a rotten rope affixed along it 
to seduce the unwary, in traversing which one’s movements 
have to be very spiderlike indeed. The rocky slabs face 
smoothly downwards, and offer, for a couple of minutes, as 
nasty a piece of this species of climbing as I have ever met 
with. The whole aréte is certainly stiffer than anything we 
encountered on the western side of the Gabelhorn, tho not 
of very long duration. Our time from the point at. which we 
struck it to the bipronged wild-looking summit was just thirty- 
two minutes. The descent was easily effected, and we reached 
Zermatt about the middle of the afternoon. 

There was one more mountain—the loveliest and most 
seductive of the four which were allotted to me this year in the 
Pennine Alps—and that—need I say ?—was the Weisshorn. 
A uew hut, built originally for cowherds and shepherds by 
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the men of Randa, and situated about half an hour above the 
Schallenberg Alp proper—not far from the northern bank of 
the lower or southern basin of the Hohlicht (or Schallenberg) 
glacier—has been used, for the first time this year, by moun- 
taineers in the ascent of the Weisshorn. The time occupied 
from Randa to this new sleeping-place is somewhat less than 
three hours. At midnight, on the 19th, the moon was shining 
even more brilliantly than when she had lighted us up the 
Trift valley two nights before; and as we left the hut at that 
hour it was nearly as light as day. The snowslopes, which 
we reached in about three-quarters of an hour, were of almost 
adamantine hardness, and progress up them accordingly rapid. 
We reached, at length, the foot of the cliffs, which form a kind 
of buttress to the south of the great eastern aréte. The pas- 
sage of these, at first, presented no difficulty ; but our way ere 
long lay transversely across the tremendous rock wall which 
rises out of the Schallenberg glacier in this direction. This, 
with its series of couloirs ribbing the steep incline, affords 
some climbing requiring care, and reminded one of portions of 
the north-eastern face of the Matterhorn. On it there must 
always be a certain amount of risk from falling stones. I 
shall not easily forget the sight of some of these as they 
bounded downwards towards the glacier. At length we found 
ourselves arrived, betweeg some rugged teeth, at the edge of 
the aréte, nearly two-thirds of the way from its base. During 
our halt for breakfast, at a little before 5 a.m., the sun rose in 
the far distance behind the Rhetian Alps, colouring the 
mountains on all sides with roseate hues. The Bernina group 
appeared on fire beneath the reddening light ; Monte Rosa was 
first fringed, and then wholly absorbed in his newborn rays. 
The graceful summit of the mountain we were on at the time 
was amongst the most beautiful objects of the scene, All 
these effects mado the sunrise, which I witnessed that morning, 
the grandest I ever saw in the Alps. We gained the pyramidal 
summit at twenty-five minutes past 6 A.M. The moonlight, 
and the coldness of the night—in the middle of which we 
started from the hut—had favoured us in the ascent of the 
lower snow-slopes ; and this, together with the excellent con- 
dition of the snow of the aréte, mainly accounts for the short 
time in which we reached the top. 

The panorama which we enjoyed from the Weisshorn was 
finer than either that from the Gabelhorn or Rothhorn, because 
of the more central position and greater height of the peak. 
From it well nigh all the Oberland is visible; whereas, from 
the other two, the Weisshorn itself intercepts somewhat the 
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view towards the north, The Finsteraarhorn, Aletschhorn, 
and Bietschhorn strike one, from this point, as very much 
greater in bulk than any of the rest of their neighbours. 
The Matterhorn, as seen from the Weisshorn, stands out 
wonderfully—single and alone—more remarkable than from 
anywhere else I know of—its raison détre more unaccountable 
than ever. After an hour and a quarter spent on the summit 
we started downwards, enjoying many a glissade on, the snow 
slopes, which were in a very different condition to that in which 
we had found them in the earlier morning hours. 

It is not hard to pronounce upon the respective difficulties 
of these four summits as they presented themselves in 1875. 
I must venture, so far as my own experience goes, to demur 
altogether to the opinion, which I believe is held by some, 
that one or more of the three peaks of which I have been 
writing last are harder than the Matterhorn, I am aware that 
nothing can be more different than the same mountain, on dif- 
ferent days; but taking these four peaks near Zermatt, when 
each respectively is at its best for climbing, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Matterhorn must ever be the hardest 
of the four. The Weisshorn aréte, when in bad order, must be 
very labourious work indeed; but I cannot imagine it, ever, 
presenting difficulties to be overcome as serious as those which 
we experienced on August 10th between the ‘ shoulder’ and 
‘roof’ of the Matterhorn. 

The latter peak is now so frequently attempted by second- 
rate guides and inexperienced amateurs that it appears to be 
necessary that its dangers, under certain conditions, should be 
strongly insisted on, The list of accidents on Mont Blane 
affords lamentable proof of what carelessness can do in the way 
of making an easy mountain dangerous. If Zermatt follows 
in the ways of Chamonix, the first will assuredly not be the 
last fatal ascent of the Matterhorn. 

There is, I should add, however, no piece of rockwork on 
the other peaks I climbed as stiff, in itself, as on the last ridge 
of the Rothhorn. In point of symmetrical beauty there can 
be no difficulty in assigning the palm. For combination of 
rock and snow, for gracefulness of outline, and for general 
grandeur, there is no mountain in the Alps which can equal 
the peak which I have last been writing of—the Weisshorn. 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


Monument to CuaNnomne Carre_.—It is proposed to erect a monu- 
ment—probably a mural tablet-—to the memory of Chanoine Carrel, of 
Aosta, in the church of Val Tournanche, his native place. All English 
mountaineers who knew Aosta fifteen years ago remember the h 
old priest who spent half his summers on the alp under the Becca di 
Nona, Carrel was at once a careful and persevering scientific observer, 
always ready to communicate information, and a true mountain enthusiast, 
at a time when such enthusiasm was rare, and in a spot where it was 
then almost unknown. He was besides a man of great natural intelli- 
gence and energy. The path up the Becca di Nona was made through 
his exertions, he personally conducted for thirty years the meteoro- 
logical observations at the college; and the Aostan Alpine Club may 
fairly look on him as their patron saint. Not a few amongst ourselves 
were indebted to his coursesy, and some of these may be glad of an 
opportunity to contribute towards the memorial now proposed to be 
erected. 

The Alpine Club has, through its committee, subscribed 4J., and 
single subscriptions have been already received from several mem 
besides 2/. from Prof. Tyndall. Any further contributions may be 


sent either care of F. F. Tuckett, Frenchay, Bristol, or direct by post- 


office order to Richard Budden, President of the Florentine section of 
the Club Alpino Italiano, Palazzo Ferroni, Florence. 

THe Grand Comsin AND THE HiguLeveL Roure.—Mr. H. White and 
the Rev. E. W. Bowling, with Henri Devouassoud and Daniel Ballay 
as guides, and Michel Balmat as porter, left Bourg St. Pierre Sept. 1, 
1874, at 2 p.m. They passed the night under a tolerably comfortable 
rock at the foot of the Maison Blanche. They started next morning 
at about 8.18, and ascended some way by a gully; on reaching the 
snow they left the gully, and climbed the rocks on the left to the Col 
de Ja Maison Blanche. 

Thence, with some fatigue, but without the least difficulty, they 
reached the top of the Grand Combin. In descending they retraced 
their steps a short distance, and then, after descending a steep snow- 
slope, they gained the glacier by alternate snow and rocks, about 20 min. 
below the Col de Sonadon. Here, parting with Ballay, and rejoined by 
their second porter, Joseph Simond, they made their way to the chalets 
of Vingt-huit in the Val de Bagnes. Good milk and marmot may be 
had here. Total time from sleeping-place to Vingt-huit 15 hrs. 40 
min. ; but, as one of the party was unwell all day, good walkers would 
probably require less time. Next day, Sept. 3, the travellers resumed 
the ordinary high-level route by the Col de la Reusse d’Arolla, This 
ascent and descent of the Grand Combin is a pleasant variation on the 
ordinary route, as it combines in one day parts of two interesting cols, 
and the two sides of a grand mountain. 

The descent from the Combin to the Col du Sonadon requires 
good guides and tolerably steady travellers. 

The writer of this note was sorry to read an opinion expressed by a 
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member of this Club in Ballay’s book of testimonials, to the effect that 
Ballay is a good guide, but ‘too cautious.’ Ballay has the good for- 
tune, or bad fortune (who can tell?), to own a wife and some twelve 
or thirteen little Ballays, and for their sakes and for his own sake, as 
well as for the sake of his future employers, it is to be hoped that he 
will continue to show the caution which is essential in a good guide, 
though so lightly esteemed by some amateur climbers. 

His leadership throughout the day was faultless, and he was well 
supported by the two other men.—E. W. Bow ina. 

Having employed Ballay twice, on the second occasion for some 
weeks, I feel bound to state that, so far as my experience went, 
he showed himself very bold as well as careful. I should be sorry to 
travel with a less cautious guide.—Doucias W. Fresuriexp. ] 

La Sociéré pes Tourisres pu Daupuit.—A Society bearing this 
title has lately been formed at Grenoble, with the object of making 
known the magnificent scenery of Dauphiné, facilitating mountain ex- 
cursions, and encouraging scientific observations. The first general 
meeting was held on May 24, and the Society numbered over 400 
members at the end of August. 

The executive is composed of an elected committee of nine members. 
It is proposed to hold two general meetings every year; one in the 
beginning of May, immediately after which a ‘Bulletin’ will be pub- 
lished, enumerating the guides, porters, &c., recommended by the so- 
ciety, and subject to the tariff framed by it; the other at the beginning 
of December, when the officers for the ensuing year will be elected, 
and all the general business of the society transacted ; immediatel 
after this latter meeting the ‘ Annuaire’ of the society will be published. 
There is a good rule, that any one may be a member of the society 
except innkeepers, guides, and all other persons who, by reason of their 
profession, have an interest in being recommended by the society. 
Anyone wishing to join the society should apply to the President (M. 
Belz, rue Créqui 1, Grenoble), through a member; the power of 
electing a candidate belongs to the committee. The subscription is 10 
frances a year; members are entitled to receive gratuitously the ‘ Bul- 
letin’ and the ‘Annuaire ;’ subscriptions run from Jan. 1 of each year. 
The organ of the Society is at present a local paper named ‘ Le Dau- 
phiné,’ which contains all local news, especially such as relates to the 
watering-places of Allevard and Uriage, and is published every Sunday 
by M. Xavier Drevet, rue Lafayette 14, Grenoble (subscription 12 
francs a year). 

Though so recently formed, the society has already begun its work. 
To it we owe the great improvement seen this year in the inn at S. 
Christophe, the construction of a chilet with four beds at the Sept 
Laux, and the placing of a rope on the highest peak of the Belledonne, 
hitherto reached by four persons only. It is hoped in time to con- 
struct chalets (like those of the Swiss Alpine Club) in the principal 
valleys, and to establish a small inn at La Bérarde, the natural moun- 
taineering centre of the district. 

I would urge on all mountaineers interested in Dauphiné the im- 
portance of supporting this society; and I shall be happy to give any- 
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one who desires it any further information which it is within my 
power to afford.—-W. A. B. Cooipge. 

Notes From THE NetGusournoop or CourmaYEur.—The following 
notes are sent by the Rev. H. B. George :—1. I made, in July last, the 
second passage of Mr. C. E. Mathews’ Col de Trélatéte, and believe 
the glaciers to be much more difficult than when he first crossed it. 
We had a great deal of snow, in very good order; had we, like Mr. 
Mathews, found no snow on the north side, I believe it would have 
been impossible to descend by his route, even if we could have reached 
the Col from the south. We saw from the level of the Glacier de 
Trélatéte another secondary glacier, less steep and difficult, apparently 
leading up to the same ridge, but nearer to the Aiguille du Glacier, 
which I would recommend for exploration, especially as the pass would 
be best taken from the Trélatéte side. 

2. In consequence chiefly, I believe, of the diminution of the 
glaciers, which is most marked all along the south side of the chain of 
Mont Blane, it is now the invariable practice to descend from the Col 
de Mont Tondu to Motet, and thence ascend again to the Col de la 
Seigne. The ground looked to me so rough that I should have done 
this of my own accord, even without being told by my guide that it was 
usual. 

3. I can very strongly recommend the walk from Courmayeur to the 
Lac de Combal wid the Col de Checruit. The path, which is quite 
plainly marked, ascends very gently from the Col, reaches a height of 
fully 8,000 ft., and at length descends abruptly on the lake. Much 
more is seen of the south side of Mont Blanc by following this route 
than from the level of the valley, and the distance is little greater. 
T'wo hours’ fast walking took us from the Col to the lake. 

4. I can speak most favourably of the Mont Fréty Pavilion under 
its present management. The people are very civil, the food good, 
and the charges, for the situation, moderate. 

5. An expedition from Courmayeur much to be recommended is to 
ascend the valley leading to the Col de Sapin, and going either to that 
col, or to another gap slightly higher to the north of the Trossé Blane, 
ascend M. de la Bernardé, and return along the ridge of M. Saxe, of 
which this is the highest point (total walking about 5 hrs.). ‘There are 
two paths up M. Saxe, the usual one from Val Ferrex, and a shorter 
and steeper one, not practicable for mules, from near the mouth of the 
above mentioned valley. 

6. We descended from the Ruitor to Ste. Foi, for the first time, I 
believe, since Mr. W. Mathews first did so. There being plenty of 
snow, there was no difficulty beyond the extreme steepness of the de- 
scent, and we reached the foot of the glacier in two hours from the 
summit. 

7. Being compelled by bad weather to change our plans, we went 
on the same day from Ste. Foi to the Little St. Bernard by a very con- 
venient path, which ascends about half an hour to Masures, the first 
village on the route to the Col du Mont, and thence passes at a level 
around the mountain sides for about two miles to Chitelard, next as- 
cends steeply through another village, and enters the new carriage-road 
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to the Little St. Bernard in the middle of the last but one of the long 
zig -zags. ‘Total distance fron Ste. Foi to the hospice a little over 3 hrs, 
This saves a couple of hours, at least, to any one going from Tignes to 
Courmayeur. 

Mr. Brebner sends the following additional details as to the hut near 
the Aiguille Grise :—‘ This cabane is situated on the rocks overlooking 
the Cl. du Mont Blane, at a height of about 10,000 ft. It was erected 
on July 24, 1875, and no fewer than forty-two guides and porters 
from Courmayeur were employed in conveying the materials for its 
construction. Its length is 13 ft., breadth 64 ft., and the mean height 
6 ft. 4 in. It is substantially built of wood, has a sloping platform for 
sleeping on (raised about 2 ft. above the floor, and occupying half the 
space), is furnished with a window, a table and two benches, and only 
requires a stove to be completely equipped.’ 

Rocues Movronntes.—Sir,—On August 26 last, a gentleman who 
sat next to me at dinner at the Grimsel mentioned to me, that on pass- 
ing the Helle Platte that day he had noticed that some large slabs of rock 
had been disturbed, and had laid bare similar smooth faces to those 
forming the original surface of the rock, whose smoothness is usually 
attributed to glacier action. The next day, on passing the spot, I 
noticed the following appearances, which you may possibly deem 
worthy of notice. 

Either from natural causes, or in the work of improving the path, 
which has been recently carried on, some large sheets of rock, con- 
taining several square feet of surface each, have been detached, and 
have slid down from their original position towards the path. The 
thickness of the slabs is about ten inches or a foot. The surface 
exposed by the slip of these slabs is quite smooth and of a rounded 
contour, perfectly parallel to the upper surface of the well-known 
smooth rocks. 

Now the rounded surface of the original rock has always been 
attributed to the effect of the grinding action of the old glacier, which 
once filled the valley; but the surfaces now for the first time exposed 
cannot have been so produced. How then have they been produced ? 
Either the extreme pressure of the ice must have caused a foliation of 
the rock in its interior parallel to the outer surface—which does not 
seem probable, at least in such large and well defined faces as are here 
exhibited—or else the rock must have originally possessed planes of 
stratification or cleavage, which have been here bent into a dome-like 
form, simulating with wonderful accuracy the appearances caused by 
glacial action, If this latter hypothesis be true, apparent roches 
moutonnées, in places where now no glaciers exist, should be carefully 
examined, to prove that they do not owe their form to a similar cause 
before being accepted as evidence of former glacier extension. 

I should be very glad to know if the appearances here noted have 
been observed by other and more scientific members of the Club, and if 
80, What explanation they offer of them. —J am, Sir, yours, &c., 

E. Crayton, Capt. R.A. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
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Tur Rocky Mountain Cius.—The Americans are about to follow 


the example of the principal European nations and to found an ‘ Alpine 
Club’ of their own under the above title. We do not know why the 
Rocky Mountains rather than the Sierra Nevada, have been chosen to 
give a name to the new body. But its object is to explore and 

up both the great ranges of the North American continent. It is de 
sired by its founders that the Rocky Mountain Club should be brought 
into close connection with the parent Alpine Club, and they will be 
most happy to receive the names of any A. C.’s who, as a mark of 
sympathy, or with the hope of travelling among American mountains, 
are willing to join their body. The seat of the Club is Philadelphi 
Among its promoters are Messrs. Cyrus Field, Bayard Taylor, Bier- 
stadt, and Dr. Hayden. The annual subscription is 1. Names may be 
sent to Dr. Appleton, ‘ Academy ’ office, 43 Wellington Street, Strand. 


ALPINE DANGERS. 


The following letters have been received :— 


Epapaston: January 17, 1876. 

Sm,—The remarks of Mr. Leslie Stephen on ‘ Alpine dangers’ in 
the last number of the ‘ Journal’ will justly have great weight. Will 
you, therefore, as he has strangely misconceived the drift of my paper 
on the Col des Grandes Jorasses, favour me by inserting this letter in 
reply. 

My argument was just this: The few remaining new expeditions in- 
volved more difficulty and more risk—if such a term can properly be 
applied to Alpine ascents—than those which had already been e. 
The policy of the Club in regard to this residuum of ‘agenda’ was 
not to refuse advice, since our past history had robbed us of the right 
of silence. Nor should we counsel the eschewing of further expeditions 
since we should damp the ardour of our younger members, and forego our 
fair share in the credit of successful achievement. But it was our duty 
to control a stream that we could not stem, and when prudence gave 
the club no future then we had only one thing before us—‘ Euthanasia.’ 

The gist of Mr. Stephen’s criticisms can be pretty much thrown 
into one sentence. He says, ‘'s a man justified in exposing himself 
and his guides for six hours to incessant falls of stones in order to 
effect a new passage?’ I explained that our only danger from this 
source was of ow own making. It was only the stones loosened by us 
that struck us and carried away our axes. Our real peril was the 
return journey, if we failed to get to the top. 

Mr. Stephen asks what I think is adequate for the risk encountered. 
I reply at once, novelty. This confessedly stimulates the savant, the 
inventor, the poet, the artist, the traveller, and why not also the man 
who climbs? Am I going too far in saying that every adventure 
which has been deemed worthy of record in the ‘ Journal’ has been 
prompted by this feeling alone ? 

Tam ata loss to understand on what ground Mr. Stephen credits 
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me with the remark that ‘if we don’t run risks now we can’t make 
new expeditions, as the earlier members of the club used to do.* I 
never dreamt of instituting a comparison between the exploits of the 
later and of the earlier members uf the club. They worked a virgin 
soil, we labour on a ground that is well nigh used up, of which there 
is scarce a feature which has not lost its freshness by the fair ‘ wear 
and tear’ of the honest pedestrian, or by the odious defilement of the 
‘tourist,’ whose passport to the mountain is perchance an abominable 
coupon. 

Mr. Stephen calisin question my opinion that if the club has nothing 
fresh to do it ought to dissolve. I need hardly say I stick to my 
opinion. The grand field of adventure, the unexplored Alps, called 
our club into existence. It has ever since lived on adventure, and 
when this is taken from it, and there is left nothing new to be explored, 
the club will, like everything else in life that has fulfilled its mission, 
die, and give place to some fresh form of human endeavour. 

Mr. Stephen’s last paragraph contains a mere verbal criticism. He 
does not like the mountains being spoken of as things to be ‘done.’ I 
must confess I like the word as much as he hates it. Perhaps the 
reason is that my Alpine life is nearly made up of meagre ‘ agenda,’ 
whilst his is a magnificent budget of ‘ acta.’ 

Now that I have commented seriatim on Mr. Stephen’s strictures, I 
may add in conclusion that, with the view to satisfy myself of the 
soundness of my opinions, I have fortified myself by a reference to the 
acknowledged authorities upon Alpine matters. In the June number 
(1866) of the ‘Journal’ I find in an article on ‘ Alpine Dangers,’ by the 
then president, the following apposite remarks:—‘ The danger from 
falling stones, on the other hand, appears to me to be greatly exagge- 
rated. A shower of stones coming down a mountain side impresses us 
in the same way as a shower of bullets in a battle-field. We cannot 
help exaggerating their numbers until we come to inspect the lists of 
killed and wounded. I was ence exposed for two hours to such a can- 
nonade, and was surprised to observe the facility with which they 
missed me. I was equally surprised. at another fact, one of the said 
stones at length struck me on the leg, and I discovered the momentum 
to be as much below my expectation as the frequency of the missiles. 
I believe that, as a rule, it will be found that the mountain artillery is 
by no means so effective as we naturally fancy.’ These sentiments are 
healthy, they are also cheerful. Does Mr. Stephen recollect them? 
However much he may preach endaimonistic doctrines, and thus make 
shipwreck of the Stoical mountaineer’s faith, Mr. Stephen has written 
himself too indelibly as one of the most daring of Alpine adventurers 
to make it possible for us ever to regard him in any other light. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Tuomas MIpDLEMORE. 


* Mr. Stephen had sufficient ground in the following passage :—‘ The question 
is just this: nearly all the best things in the Alps have been done, What remains 
is stiff and possibly risky. How then shall we deal with this residuum? . . « 
The advice of dissuasion cannot be justified’ (p. 231).—Ep1tor. 
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Sir,—Mr. Middlemore might have continued his quotation for two 
sentences further, he would then have included these words: ‘I, of 
course, do not intend to hint that either this or any other danger should 
not be avoided by every possible precaution.’ My whole article was 
in fayour of caution. - 

Iam glad, however, of the opportunity of saying explicitly that my 
opinion has been changed by experience since I wrote the ge in 
question. I now think falling stones more dangerous than I did, for I 
have known men killed by them. I may add that I omitted this i 
of my article when republishing most of it in the ‘ Playground of 
Europe.’ 

The question, however, between Mr. Middlemore and myself was 
not (as 1 understood it), whether certain places were dangerous, but 
whether, after conclusive proofs that they were dangerous, they ought 
to be tried.— Yours, &c., LesLig STEPHEN. 

[We are very glad to give Mr. Middl«more full opportunity to 
explain his opinions, although we must confess that after careful com- 
parison of his last letter with his former article, and Mr. L. Stepben’s 
comments thereon, we cannot see any single point in which he can justly 
complain of having been misunderstood or misquoted. 

The continuation of the correspondence has, however, had this 
effect ; that as to the difierence between the principles of the old school 
of climbers, and those of Mr. Middlemore—who, fur the sake of 
climbers in general, we sincerely trust does not represent any new 
school—there can no longer be any mistake. 

His principle Mr. Middlemore has restated in cold blood and with 
perfect plainness. He holds that the personal gratification obtained by 
some mountaineers from ‘doing a new thing,’ is a good and sufficient 
reason for knowingly and wilfully putting three or four lives in im- 
minent peril, and disregarding the misery their loss must cause. i 
he names, with some humour, ‘ the Stoical mountaineer’s faith.’ 

We hold, with Mr. L. Stephen, that a man may do in the Alps all 
that to the best of his own and his guides’ judgment he believes he can 
do safely. This we assert to be the principle hitherto upheld by the 
Alpine Club, and generally acted on by Alpine clubmen. That their 
judgment has often been wrong, or that they have now and then for- 

iten their principles, and by one or the other means been brought 
into peril, is nothing to the point in the present discussion, 

Mr. Middlemore is of course at liberty to amuse himself by setting 
up any theory he likes as to what ought to be the raison d’étre of our 
Alpine Club. But until his theory has supplanted in the minds of 
a majority of our members that which they at present hold it is pre- 
mature to argue upon any action, suicidal or otherwise, it might 
logically involve. 

In so far, however, as he has asserted that our founders looked on 
the Alps solely as a field for adventure, we must meet the imputation 
on their intelligence with an unqualified denial. Does Mr. Middle- 
more really believe that men like Professors Forbes and Tyndall, 
Mr. Wills, Mr. Ball, Mr. W. Matthews or Mr. Tuckett, would have 
given for a day the sanction of their names to such a clubbing together 
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of monomaniacs as he hasimagined? A reference to the preface to the 
first number of this Journal, or to any other volume in alpine litera- 
ture, would have shown that his fellow-clubmen take a wider view of 
their relations to mountains than that into which his argument has 
for the moment betrayed him. 

Happily for ourselves and for posterity the love of the Alps has its 
root in cravings other and higher than that which Mr. Middlemore is 
at present alone disposed to recognise. As an expression of these 
cravings it will endure when all passion for novelty has been taken from 
it; and, while it endures, the body to which we belong will scarcely 
consent to commit suicide at the bidding of a prophet who has confessed 
himself so little of a seer. But if the day ever comes when the moun- 
tains are looked on by our members simply as ‘acta’ and ‘agenda,’ 
when a ‘ feeling for novelty alone’ inspires the feats recorded in these 
pages, the Alpine Club will deserve, and more than deserve, all that 
has ever been said against those who make ‘greased poles’ of the 
noblest objects in Nature—and the sooner it is dissolved the better. 

The discussion here concluded has excited much interest abroad 
among the numerous bodies which look up to the English Alpine Club 
as in some way their parent. It seemed well, therefore, that all who 
have taken part in it should say their last word at the same time. ] 


REVIEW— THE FROSTY CAUCASUS.’ * 


We endorse to the full the unanimous verdict of the reviewers that 
Mr. Grove’s book is a most entertaining sketch of the life and manners 
of Caucasian mountaineers, and we can add from personal experience 
that it is as truthful as it is entertaining. The volume has doubtless 
already been in the hands of every member of the Club, and it is 
needless here and at this time to follow Mr. Grove step by step in 
his journey, or to make a selection out of the many amusing incidents 
which he has so well told. ; ; 

It only remains for the ‘ Alpine Journal’ to consider from the pro- 
fessional point of view, whether Mr. Moore and his followers did all 
the things they ought to have done, and omitted only those which, 
under the circumstances, they ought not to have done. 

It must be confessed that, when first reported, the mountaineering, we 
do not say the travelling, performances of the second Caucasian expe- 
dition scarcely came up to the expectations of those who had calculated 
on the strength of the party, and the energy and experience of their 
leader. But it was no fault of the climbers that the persistent indis- 
position under which Caucasian weather seems too often to suffer in 
June and July frustrated to a considerable extent their plans and our 
hopes. Mr. Grove might well have applied Mr. Tennyson’s denunciation 
of the Lombard plain to Caucasian localities, and have exclaimed, ‘ At 
Gebi, at Kutais, rain! At Chegem, rain! Bezingi, rain,’ and still 


* The Frosty Caucasus, By ¥. Craufurd Grove. London: Longman & Co. 1875. 
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have fallen short of the sad reality. It is possible that this plague of 
waters might hamper the traveller less later in the year, and if, as 
seems likely, another A. C. party should before long seek the Caucasus, 
it would be at least worth while to try the experiment. In 1868, the 
weather throughout August was, with only one short break, all that could 
be desired for mountaineering, and the beginning of September was 
equally fine. It is true that long days are required for Caucasian peaks, 
but half a loaf is better than no bread, and every mountaineer knows 
that more can be got out of a few sunshiny hours than out of days 
when rain only ceases to be replaced by impenetrable mist. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that, even when judged 
by the standard of the straitest sect of mountaineers, the expedition of 
1874 was barren of results. The exploration of 1868 had indicated 
the tasks the accomplishment of which was most urgently required. 
They were (1) the definition of the group in which the Rion finds its 
most important sources, and of which Adai Choch (a peak of about 
the height of Mont Blanc) is the culminating point ; (2) the examina- 
tion of the western flanks of the central mass of the Caucasus, domi- 
nated by Kotchantau, Dychtau and Nuamquam ; (3) the investigation 
of the main chain between the Thuber and Nakra passes, and in par- 
ticular the portion of it lying round the base of Usch Ba; (4) the 
clearing up of the doubt suggested by the different appearance of 
Elbruz during the ascent of 1868 from that which it presented when 
viewed from Piitigorsk. Mr. Grove and his friends started at a point 
somewhat to the west of the Adai Choch group, and our knowledge 
with respect to it remains consequently unaltered. With regard to 
the second subject of investigation above mentioned most valuable 
information has been supplied by the new expedition. The position 
of the great peaks has been approximately fixed. A huge mountain 
block (Djanga) unknown to the Russians has been added to the map, 
and a basis of operations of surpassing interest (Bezingi) has been 
opened to travellers. The perplexities left in this group are such as a 
single day’s fine-weather exploration would suffice to clear away. 
With respect to the third subject for discovery, weather interfered with 
Mr. Moore’s well-laid plans. The solution, however, of the last prob- 
lem arrived at by the party of 1874 is complete and final. ‘The tra- 
vellers established the existence of and (with the exception of Mr. 
Moore) ascended a summit of Elbruz, lying to the west of, and in all 
probability, a few feet higher than that ascended in 1868. Beyond 
Urusbieh, Mr. Grove has added to our knowledge by a vivid deserip- 
tion of the flanks of Elbruz, Utchkulan, the Nakhar pass, and the 
splendid valleys of the Kliitch and the Kodor, 

This is much, and the Alpine Club may look with some pardonable 
satisfaction upon the work which has been already accomplished by its 
members, who in ten or eleven weeks have done more than the Russians 
in as many years. As regards the future, however, it may be with 
some confidence predicted that mountaineering in the most ambitious 
sense of the word—in that sense in which it concerns itself with the 
ascent of the highest and most difficult peaks—will not immediately 
play an important part in Caucasian exploration. Owing to defects 
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of transport, the absence of trained native guides, and the inherent 
difficulties of the peaks themselves, it seems probable that the work 
of the traveller for the next few years will partake more of the nature 
of a survey than of a mountaineering tour. The lower and easier 
peaks in the Caucasus—Tau Tetnuld’s 16,000 ft. do not save it from 
falling into this class—only will be climbed; lines of communication 
will be established by the passage of the most obvious gaps in the 
chain ; the most available starting-points for mountaineering enterprise 
will be desermined, and then, and not till then, will Kotchantau and 
Usch Ba have to look to themselves. For the next few years Bakoua 
Pipia will be of more service than half a dozen step-cutters. 

And yet for the humbler and comparatively unexciting work here 
indicated mountaineering knowledge is indispensable. The tyro, how- 
ever bold and intelligent, is in the snow-world—to reverse a com- 
parison of Professor Tyndall—as helpless and as liable to error as 
an untrained experimenter in a laboratory. It may be stated with 
the certainty of an axiom that no one can satisfactorily explore a 
mountain country but a practical mountaineer. Besides the superior 
insight he has acquired into the intricacies of mountain perspective and 
the greater accuracy with which he judges the scale and proportion 
of the ranges among which he is making, his way, he is wholly devoid 
both of the fear and the rashness which in such a region paralyze 
or imperil the inexperienced traveller. He is not likely to be deterred 
from visiting an unknown valley by the fact that ice and snow, and 

ssibly steep and rocky ridges intervene between him and it, nor will 
fe on the other hand start on such an enterprise without every appli- 
ance which may enable him to conquer chance difficulties. Being 
able to foresee, he is also able to conquer. To the absence of trained 
enterprise we may probably trace the comparatively trivial results as 
yet obtained in the New Zealand Alps, and even in the Himalaya. Of 
its value ample proof is afforded by the history of the two Alpine Club 
expeditions to tle Caucasus. 

Mr. Grove’s book can be charged, so far as we are able to judge, 
with but few inaccuracies. The spelling of Caucasian names (until 
our knowledge of the source and meaning of the words is more com- 
plete) must be pretty well a matter of taste. The great forest spoken of 
by the Urusbieh hunters, and believed by Mr. Grove to lie between the 
Ingur and Kodor, has been traversed and described by an Englishman, 
Mr. Spencer, in a now little-known work, ‘The Western Caucasus,’ 
published in 1838. He speaks of the scenery with enthusiasm, and of 
the amount of game—bears, wolves, chamois and bouquetin, with 
astonishment. There is one awkward confusion at the bottom of p. 99, 

where North-East has been substituted for West cr North-West. The 
' mistake is repeated on the next page. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our hope that the self-sacri- 
fice for which Mr. Moore was so ill-paid in 1874, may be fully 
rewarded in 1876, and that the editor of the ‘Alpine Journal’ may 
have next November a long list of ‘New Expeditions,’ which he may 
be able to chronicle without any conscientious scruples as to their 
morality. Ci CeT. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


December 16, 1875.—The Annual General Meeting of the Club took 
place, Mr. T. W. Hincuuirr, President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. W. B. Gamlen, N. H. Paterson, Rev. W. Lefroy, F. Kelly, 
H. Cordier, W. E. Montgomery, Rev. J. W. Bull, H. Trotter, J. Brebner, 
and M. Cannon, were elected Members of the Club. 

On the proposition of*Mr. T. Middlemore, seconded by Mr. Hulton, 
it was unanimously resolved that Mr. D. J. Abercromby and Captain 
the Hon. P. Methuen he elected members of the Committee, in the 
place of Mr. Morshead and Sir J. Ramsay, Bart., who retire by rotation ; 
and that the President, Vice Presidents, Secretary, and other Members 
of the Committee be re-elected. 

The Rev. F. Wernenen read the paper on the Zermatt District, pub- 
lished in the present number. 

A discussion on huts and chains was raised by some remarks in 
Mr. Wethered’s paper. 

Mr. A. W. Moore, followed by several members, expressed his 
regret that the great peaks should be vulgarised by means of mechanical 
appliances, and the multiplication of resting-places. He should like to 
see all huts destroyed and all ropes and chains cut down, 

On the other side it was suggested that such aids might be dis- 
regarded by those who disliked them, and that they were of service to 
many mountaineers who preferred to enjoy their mountains slowly and 
safely. Some members urged that the Club should do more towards 
the erection and maintenance of huts; pointing out at the same time 
the disgracefully dirty condition in which many of these refuges now 
are—e.g. the Gleckstein hut, to the erection of which we had 
subscribed. 

It was replied on behalf of the Committee, that, looking to the ample 
interest gained by guides and innkeepers, in central Switzerland, on 
any expenditure they make towards huts, and to the assistance 
they obtain in less frequented districts from the local sections of their 
National Clubs, there did not seem any call on our funds. Moreover 
practical experience had shown that it was undesirable to make grants 
for this purpose except where a control—only obtainable by a local 
body—can be exercised over the way in which the money is laid out. 

The Annual Dinner of the Club took place on December 17, at 
Willis’s Rooms, when 141 members and guests sat down. 

Among the principal guests were Messrs. T. T. Cooper, Marcus 
Stone, and Col. Burne. : 

Messrs. G. Barnard and Croft exhibited a number of their own 
drawings, which were much admired. Other Members of the Club 
also lent pictures and sketches. 
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Mountain Misapventures. Read before the Alpine 
Club, June 1875. By J. Oakey Maunp, 


hae ‘ Alpine Journal,’ like the telegrams from Madrid, is 
a chronicle of successes hardly broken by the mention of 
defeat; it tells of difficulties surmounted, of peaks ascended, 
and passes made; yet hardly a word of the miserable failures 
that fall to the lot of every climber. But we who are behind 
the scenes know that mountaineering has its revers de la mé- 
daille—that there are fifty things which may entirely mar the 
pleasure and success of a trip. Chiefest of these is bad 
weather; for it either entails monotonous inaction in some dis- 
mal inn, or involves actual risk if you choose to braye it amidst 
the snowfields and glaciers of the Alps. 

The object of my present paper is to show how great that 
risk may be, and from the experience gained in a persistent 
run of unlucky expeditions to deduce a moral, which, unlike the 
storybooks, I will state, and try to justify afterwards—it is, 
Never start on any expedition without a good reserve of pro- 
visions in case of emergency. 

On July 26th of last year I left Grenoble with Jean 
Martin for three days’ scramble before joining forces with Mr. 
Middlemore and Jaun at La Grave for an attack on the 
Meije. Our start was made in pouring rain, along one of those 
roads laid down in dismal perspectives of 

The bigger trees, the lesser trees, 

So on ad infinitum, 
which recall with gloomy distinctness one’s first drawing lessons. 
Happily monotony is soothing, and in spite of a springless 
vehicle with animals to match, which we had hired for the 
modest sum of sixty francs to take us to Bourg dOisans, I 
—_ without a check, through our drive of 6 hrs. +4 3i 

hile waiting for some food at Bourg, I had a conversation 
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with a most intelligent Gaul, who declined to admit that France 
had been conquered and overrun by Germans. Not a bit of it: 
each man in the Teuton hosts was a Frenchman like himself, 
sons and grandsons every one of them of Napoleon’s invading 
soldiers. After a very good luncheon, we shouldered our 
knapsacks, and, leaving the main road which goes by La Grave 
to Briangon, bore to the right up the valley of the Venéon. 

That night we slept at a shepherd's hut, 3 hrs, above 
Venose, whence we intended to attack the Pic de la Muzelle 
on the morrow. Our hosts were two Provengal shepherds, in 
charge of large flocks which they bring each spring from Pro- 
yence for the sake of the rich pasturage of the Dauphiné Alps. 
The elder of the two was a tall man with a bearing of much 
dignity somewhat marred by a good deal of dirt; his woe- 
begone face clearly showed that the world had gone wrong 
with him, and the only word he seemed to know was ‘ misére,’ 
pronounced in a most melancholy tone. This word, repeated 
at intervals of every one or two minutes, on the most inappro- 
priate as well as the most appropriate occasions—when, for 
instance, he had taken a long pull at our wine-flask, or when, 
again, he burnt his mouth with a lump of hot potato out of 
our soup—became a little monotonous towards the end of the 
evening. 

His companion was quite of another stamp—short, fat, and 
talkative, with a laugh for ever on his face, he acted as a per- 
fect antidote to the other, and these two odd creatures, as dis- 
similar as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, living sometimes 
for weeks together without seeing another human face, seemed 
to have nothing in common but their dirt and their hospitality. 
It was indeed with the greatest difficulty that we induced them 
to take a few francs in return for the bread, milk, and shelter 
they had given us, and when we parted in the morning it was 
on my side at least with real regret. 

Before the sun had topped the eastern hills in a sky without 
a cloud, we were well on our way, making for an ice-wall lying 
to the left of the Pic de la Muzelle and separating it from the 
Pic de la Haute-Pisse. The previous evening, after a careful 
examination with the telescope, we had come to the conclusion 
that the northern face of the mountain was impracticable ; but 
a ridge of rocks leading from the ice-wall seemed to promise a 
fair chance of success; moreover, should we fail to reach the 
summit of the peak, we could at any rate secure the pass. 

We topped the col at 8 a.m. without difficulty or incident, 
if I except a snow-bath I got, owing to Martin’s habit of 
talking bad English, instead of his usual indifferent French. 
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He had just crossed safely a snow-bridge over a wide crevasse, 
I asked him if it was weak; he answered ‘No strong.’ I 
naturally attempted to walk across it instead of crawling, and 
had almost reached the other side, when the bridge gave way, 
and after a delirious scramble to save myself I subsided help- 
lessly into the crevasse. However, I did not go far, and when 
I crawled out with snow down my neck and up my arms and 
in all my pockets, I discovered that my friend had meant ‘ not 
strong.’ I strongly enjoined him to reserve in future his Eng- 
lish for the valleys. 

Here I am reminded of a similar incident which occurred to 
me some years ago on the Weisskugel, and might have ended 
disastrously. I knew very little of mountaineering in those days, 
and still less of German. We had crossed the ice aréte between 
the peaks safely, and were descending the snow-slope leading 
from the lower one, when my first guide, who had been going 
somewhat gingerly, turned and said sharply, ‘ Langsam/’ at 
the same time beckoning me towards him. I hadn’t an idea 
what langsam was, but from his manner I gathered that it 
meant jump. I accordingly jumped my best, and landed 
with the greatest precision in the middle of the crevasse that he 
had wanted me to avoid. I was only conscious of two sensa- 
tions, one of extreme emptiness under my feet, and a counter- 
balancing one of extreme fulness about the pit of my stomach, 
and I learned for the first time that you can be as nearly 
etepagied by a running noose round your waist, as by one 
round your neck. I was dragged out minus my ice-axe, and 
listened with extreme humility to a lecture (not one word of 
which I understood) in which ‘ verriickter Engliinder ’ occurred 
more than once. I need only add that, conscious of my own 
stupidity, I resumed the descent a sadder but a wiser man. 

To return to the Pie de la Muzelle: we descended some dis- 
tance on the other side to see if the rocks seemed more inviting 
than those stretching upwards from the col itself, as the latter 
on a nearer acquaintance had proved very much more difficult 
than they had looked from below. After a close inspection, 
however, we determined to stick to our first line of attack. 
Having consumed half an hour and a good proportion of our 
provisions for breakfast, we started fall of confidence to the 
assault. The first thing we met was a ten-feet high wall of 
smooth and almost perpendicular stone. First, Martin got on 
my shoulders and tried to reach a projecting bit of rock, but he 
said he couldn’t ; why I can’t make out, because when I got 
on his shoulders I could! and I and Martin must surely be 
equal to Martin + myself; so with a little gentle persuasion 
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from his ice-axe, applied behind, I managed to get a footing, 
and then devoutly wished I hadn’t!—because there was the 
same sort of comedy to be repeated, only this time with a very 
inferior base of operations to start from. By means of thero 

I dragged Martin up alongside me, and then, inverting the 
order of things, sent him on with my ice-axe as his ‘ rear- 
guard,’ I will not, however, weary you with a minute account 
of our climb. The rocks were very difficult, and at mid-day 
we were brought fairly to a standstill, after having made com- 
paratively little progress. It was then too late to try another 
route, so we made the best of our way downwards and arrived 
at Venose at 5 p.m. Should any climber care to try this peak, 
I should recommend him to cross the Col de la Muzelle, which 
lies to the right of it, and after keeping along the southern 
face of the mountain until almost under the highest point, 
to strike directly upwards.* 

Almost everybody who has written about Dauphiné has 
mentioned its fleas, but so far as I know, no one has yet 
chronicled its flies—that night made me alive to the fact that 
they can be quite as intolerable a nuisance. Our chambre & 
deux literally swarmed with them, and as soon as day dawned 
all hope of sleep was at an end; every exposed bit of flesh 
was alive with them—they crawled over one’s hands, they 
tickled one’s nose, and were generally as offensively curious as 
only flies can be. In vain I hid under the sheets—the heat 
and the fleas soon drove me out again, and at last in sheer 
despair I dressed. There lay Martin ‘ sweetly dreaming,’ evi- 
dently insect-proof! 

That day, one of intolerable heat, we strolled on to La Bé- 
rade, and having engaged Rodier fils to accompany us to the 
Bréche next day (being under the impression that it was dif- 
ficult to find), we retired to roost in the hay-loft, where, for 
the first time since leaving England, I got a good night's rest. 

The morning of the 29th broke wet and stormy, and Rodier 
strongly advised me not to start : this, however, was out of the 
question, as I was due at La Grave on that day to keep my 
appointment with Mr. Middlemore. _ After waiting an hour, to 
give the weather a chance, we started in drizzling rain at 5 A.M. 
Desolate as the Val des Etangons must always look, it appeared 
doubly gloomy that morning, with its never-ending monotony of 
rock and moraine unrelieved by a single patch of green. As we 
neared the glacier, the weather fortunately cleared, and the 
clouds, which till then had enveloped everything, began to mount 
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with that marvellous rapidity only noticeable in mountain dis- 
tricts, leaving half revealed the mighty cliffs of the Meije tower- 
ing 5,000 feet almost sheer above us. As the wind caught and 
carried into the air the frozen sheets of snow on his summit, 
the old mountain looked like some giant bill distributor throw- 
ing his advertisements about. Entirely protected from the 
wind, we whiled away an hour and a half, searching with our 
telescope for any feasible line of attack. Having satisfied our- 
selves that on this side the mountain presented enormous, if not 
insurmountable, difficulties, we shouldered our packs and made 
tracks for the Bréche, which we reached at 11.45. Meanwhile 
the weather had become worse again, and during the last part of 
the ascent it was snowing heavily; the wind too, from which 
we had been protected on the south side of the col, was so 
strong that we were absolutely obliged to crawl over to the 
north side. Our position was by no means a pleasant one; 
neither Martin nor I knew anything of the pass, and Rodier, 
who had told us overnight that he had crossed it more than 
once, seemed to know no more; and although sure of the exact 
bearing of La Grave, we could not, owing to the fast falling 
snow, see further than three or four hundred yards in ad- 
vance: added to this it was intensely cold. Having paid Rodier 
20 frances (a perfect waste of money, as it is impossible to 
mistake the way to the Bréche from the Val des Etangons, 
and, as I have said, he could not give us the least clue to the 
descent on the La Grave side), we dismissed him, hoping de- 
youtly that he might break his—well, his ice-axe we'll say— 
on the way down. By keeping away to the right of the Bréche 
and down a steep slope, we crossed the crevasses which lay at 
its base without difficulty. We then bore to the left across a 
plateau on which the snow lay very deep ; floundering through 
this sometimes waist deep we reached the upper icefall of 
the glacier, and after crossing several crevasses became in- 
volved in a perfect network of them. After a consultation, 
we determined to try to the right, but met with no better suc- 
cess, as again we were checked by an absolute labyrinth; at 
last about five o’clock we took to some rocks which divide the 
glacier into two branches. Meanwhile the snow was falli 
thicker and thicker, and driven by the strong NW. wind whic 
caught up and eddied about what had already fallen, it a 
peared to come from every quarter at once. It was impossible 
to see more than a few yards in advance, and the rocks which 
under ordinary circumstances would have been easy, were, with 
their coating of at least four inches of snow, much the reverse, 
as it was quite impossible to see where to put hand or foot. 
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Our only trust was in our compass, which assured us that while 
keeping to the back-bone of this ridge we were descending in 
an almost direct line towards La Grave. 
We had at most two hours of daylight before us, but there 
was still a hope that by following our present line we should 
get off the glacier before dark. How I regretted now the time 
lost in the morning! A little before seven we were brought to 
a standstill ; our further direct descent was cut off by a preci- 
pice, while the rocks on either side fell almost sheer to the 
glaciers beneath. It was too late to think of looking for an- 
other road, so nothing now remained but to find the best shelter 
we could and bivouac for the night. We reascended to asmall 
platform we had passed a short time before, and selecting the 
biggest and most sheltered bit of rock on it, we piled up the 
few moveable stones there were about, to form’ the outside wall 
to our shelter, and having cleared away as much of the snow 
as we could from the inside, laid our ice-axes across the top 
as rafters with a sodden macintosh—ironically called a water- 
proof by Mr. Carter—over all for a roof. Despite this gar- 
ment I was wet to the skin. Luckily we had each of us a 
spare flannel shirt and stockings in our knapsacks, but as the 
meagre dimensions of our shelter would not admit of the strug- 
gles attendant on a change, we were obliged to go through the 
operation outside. I tried to be cli¢erful and Martin tried to 
be facetious as we wrung out our wet shirts while the snow 
beat on our bare backs, but both attempts were lamentable 
failures. If up to the present time my readers have not 
stripped in a snow-storm, let me strongly advise them never to 
attempt it. Having got through the performance as quickl 
as possible, we crawled into our shelter, but here again my ill 
tuck followed me, for in entering I managed to tread on the tin 
wine-flask which Martin had thrown inside, and m iene 
forcing out the cork, every drop of wine escaped. After 
packing myself away as well as I could in the shape of a pot- 
hook, Martin followed and pot-hooked himself alongside me. 
We were obliged to assume this elementary shape, as the size 
of our shelter would not admit of our lying straight. All the 
provisions that remained were then produced. ey consisted 
of a bit of bread about the size of a breakfast roll, one-third of 
a small pot of preserved meat, about two ounces of raw bacon 
with the hide on, and half a small flask of a filthy com- 
pound called Genépie, a sort of liqueur; besides this, we 
mustered between us barely a pipe-full of tobacco, and eight 
matches in a metal-box. The provisions I divided into three 
equal parts—one-third for that night’s supper, and the remain- 
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ing two-thirds for the next day. I need not enlarge on the mise- 
ries of that night. The wind blew through the chinks between 
the stones, bringing the snow with it, until the place seemed all 
chinks ; then the macintosh with its weight of snow would 
come in upon us, and we had with infinite difficulty to prop 
it up again, only to go through the same operation an hour 
later ; at last, in sheer despair, we let it lie where it fell, and 
found to our relief it kept us warmer in that position, The 
snow never ceased one moment although the wind had fallen, 
and when morning broke there must have been nearly a foot of 
it around and over us. A more desolate picture than that 
dawn I have never seen. Snow everywhere. The rocks 
buried in it, and not a point peeping out to relieve the un- 
broken monotony. The sky full of it; without a break to 
relieve its leaden sameness, and the heavy flakes falling with 
that persistent silence which adds so much to the desolation of 
such a scene. 

I was all for starting; for making some attempt either to 
get down, or to recross the col. Martin was dead against it— 
and I think now he was right. First of all we could not have 
seen more than a few yards ahead ; the rocks would have been 
considerably worse than they were the evening before, and if 
we had once got involved amongst the crevasses it was on the 
cards that we shouldn’t get clear of them again : added to this, 
even if we could hit off the col, what with want of sleep and 
food, and the fatigue consequent on several hours’ floundering 
in deep snow, we might not have strength to reach it. Atany 
rate we decided not to start until it cleared sufficiently to let 
us see where we were going. Our me stock of provisions 
was redivided into three parts, one of which we ate for break- 
fast. I then produced the pipe, but to our horror we found the 
matches were still damp. Martin, who is a man of resource, 
immediately opened his shirt and put the box containing them 
under his arm to dry. Meanwhile the snow never ceased, and 
the day wore on without a sign of the weather breaking. If 
it had not been for the excitement of those matches, I do 
not know how we should have got through that day; at last, 
however, after about 6 hrs. of Martin’s fond embrace, one con- 
sented to burn, and I succeeded in lighting the pipe. We took 
turns at twelve whiffs each, and no smoke, I can conscientiously 
say, have I ever enjoyed like that one. During this never- 
ending day we got a few snatches of sleep, but the cold conse- 
quent on our wet clothes was so great, our position so a 
and the rocks on which we lay so abominably sharp, that these 
naps were of the shortest duration. 
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A little before six the snow ceased, and for a moment the 
sun tried to wink at us through a chink in his snow-charged 
blanket, before he went to bed—long enough, however, for us 
to see La Grave far below, with every alp almost down to the 
village itself covered with its white mantle. 

And then, as our second night closes in, the snow recom- 
mences, and we draw closer together even than before; for we 
feel that during the long hours to come we must economize to 
the fullest the Tittle animal heat left in us. 

That night I learnt to shiver, not the ordinary shivers, but 
fits lasting a quarter of an hour, during which no amount 
moral persuasion could keep your limbs under control; and it 
was so catching! . If either of us began a solo, the other was 
sure to join in, and we shivered a duet until quite exhausted. 
As we had nothing to drink, I had swallowed a considerable 
quantity of snow to quench my thirst, and this acting on an 
almost empty stomach produced burning heat within, while the 
cold, which was now intense, acting externally, induced fever 
and lightheadedness, and once or twice I caught myself ram- 
bling. Martin, too, was affected in the same way. The long 
hours. wore on, and still there was no sign of better weather. 
Towards midnight things looked very serious. Martin, who 
had behaved like a brick, thought ‘it was very hard to perish 
like this in the flower of his age,’ and I, too, thought of writing 
a line as well as I was able in my pocket-book, homnentaas 
contents to my finder, then of sleeping if I could and waking 
up with the Houris; but I had the laugh of him afterwards, 
because he thought aloud and I to myself. However, this 
mood did-not last long, and after shaking hands, I do not quite 
know why, because we had not prada. we cuddled up again, 
and determined, whatever the weather, to start at daybreak. In 
half an hour the snow ceased, the wind backed to the S., and 
the temperature rose as if by magic; while the snow melti 
above trickled down in. little streams upon us. We cleared the 
snow off the macintosh, and putting it over us again, slept like 
logs in comparative warmth. When I awoke the sun was well 
up, and on looking round I could hardly realize the scene. Not 
a cloud in the sky! Not a breath of wind! The rocks around 
us which yesterday were absolutely buried, were showing their 
black heads everywhere, and only a few inches of snow re- 
mained, pcuaiied been the thaw; while far away to the N, 
the snow-capped summits of the Pennine Alps stood out in 
bold relief against the cloudless sky. 

I woke Martin, and at a quarter to six, after thirty-five 
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hours’ burial, we crawled out of our shelter. At first neither 
of us could stand, so chilled were we by long exposure, and so 
eramped by our enforced position ; but after a good thaw in the 
hot sun we managed to hobble about, and pack the knapsacks! 
After eating the few scraps that remained, we started at seven 
o'clock up the ridge that we had descended two days before. 

We were very shaky on our legs at first, but at each step 
the stiffmess seemed to wear off, and after half an hour we 
quite recovered their use; but there remained an all-pervading 
sense of emptiness inside that was not exhilarating. After 
ascending a short distance, and with my telescope carefully 
examining the rocks, we determined to descend to the glacier 
below us (the western branch), and crossing this get on to 
some more rocks beneath the lower ice-fall. IPf we could get 
down these our way seemed clear. 

I won’t trouble you with the details of the descent : suffice it 
to say, that without encountering any difficulty we stepped on 
to grass about twelve o’clock, and descending green slopes 
still patched here and there with snow (which would have 
provided sufficient Edelweiss for all the hats of the 8. A. C.), 
we arrived safely at La Grave, after a pleasant little outing of 
fifty-six hours! Mr. Middlemore, despairing of my coming, 
had started for England the night before, and had left Jaun to 
await my arrival. 

After a hot bath, and some bread-crumbs soaked in warm 
wine, I went to bed, and the next morning I awoke as well as 
I am now, with the exception of stiffness in the knees, and a 
slight frost-bite on one hand. Martin, however, who I suspect 
had eaten a good deal on his arrival, was seized with severe 
cramp, and for some hours was very ill. 

Two days’ rest put us all to rights again, and gave us ample 
time to make arrangements for an attack on the Meije. e 
whiled away most of the day on the sunny slopes above the 
village, examining the northern face of the mountain with the 
telescope ; while the untruthful, but unabashed, Pic lied for 
our amusement during the evening. As we had determined 
to sleep as high up on the mountain as ible, and were 
very likely to be out two nights, we were obliged to engage a. 
porter to carry spare blankets, &c. In this we met with the 
greatest difficulty; the history of our exposure (probably enor- 
mously exaggerated) had got about, and it was a long time 
before we could find any volunteers. At last, rach ae” 
men turned up, and we engaged the younger, a likely-lookin 
young fellow of about flrs but just before we irene 
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his wife, a leathery-looking person, in point of age his superior 
by many summers, carried him ignominiously away. 

We were then obliged, at the last moment, to fall back 
upon the other, a tough but somewhat tattered gentleman of 
about fifty; he had a wife, too! but she did not love her lord 
with the same exuberant affection as the other had shown, and 
was more than content to let him go anywhere and for any 
time for the modest sum of ten frances. 

Pic, who from the first had stoutly declined to accom 
us, showed us some rocks on the western side of the Glacier de 
la Meije, where we should find good shelter, and from which 
he said we could reach the eastern peak of the mountain in 
about four hours. . 

We reascended the slopes which three days before we had 
descended under such different circumstances, and striking the 
western part of the Glacier de la Meije, where it is bounded by 
a ridge of rocks, we made straight for the point near which we 
were to find shelter for the night. Our porter, who had been 
very cock-a-hoop on the rocks, quite changed ‘the burden of 
his lay’ when the ice-work began. He slithered and slipped 
about in such a pitiable way that I gave him my axe and took 
his stick. With the energy of despair he drove the axe-head 
in with such force at each step that in his convulsive efforts 
to extricate it again he invariably lost his balance, and re- 
quired perpetual hauling in front, or propping-up behind. At 
three o’clock we arrived at the camping-ground, and after 
building an admirable hut we cooked our supper, and rolling 
ourselves in blankets slept the sleep of the just. 

By sunrise next morning we were well on our way up a ridge 
of rocks which seemed to lead in a direct line towards the east= 
ern peak, but here our folly in trusting to the directions of that 
arch impostor Pic became manifest, as after an hour's climb we 
found our further advance completely cut off by a precipice. 
There was nothing for it but to retrace our steps, and with 
hearty good wishes for Mr. Pic and the rest of the family, 
we found ourselves at our starting-point again—time 7 A.M. 
At the next attempt we reached the ice slope leading to the 
aréte without difficulty, and after a good deal of step cutting, 
and a very pretty bit of rock climbing, stepped on to the 
eastern summit at 10 minutes to 11. After a thorough exami- 
nation of the long comb connecting the two peaks we came to 
the conclusion that it would take at least 8 hrs. to pass it and 
get back to where we then were, so we determined on returning 
to our bivouac, then crossing the glacier, and sri close 
under the summit of the Bec de Homme, which would place 
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us an hour nearer our work in the morning ; added to this the 
steps were already cut, and this would save us another hour at 
least. Martin and I descended the rocks which form the 
eastern point, and passing on to the ridge leading to the true 
western summit, satisfied ourselves the way was clear, at any 
rate for some distance. By five o’clock we had reached the 
Bec de Homme, haying picked up our porter on the way, and 
by seven were eating a comfortable meal in a substantially 
built shelter. For the benefit of future travellers I may state 
that by following the rocks forming the eastern boundary of 
the Glacier de la Meije, you cannot fail to find it, as it is just 
under the highest point of the ridge, called on the French map 
* Bec de PHomme. 

That night was very cold, and the wind —e in violent 
puffs and from no particular direction boded ill for the next 
day’s weather. It proved a true prophet. When day dawned 
all the west was cloud, and the white mists curling over the 
crest of the Meije showed us what we had to expect from the 
south ; while far away in the north where the sun was lightin 
up the topmost points of the Pennine Alps, Mont Blanc h 
an ominous nightcap of black cloud enveloping his summit. 

We started, however, but had barely reached the ice-wall 
leading up to the aréte when the snow commenced. After 
waiting for half an hour, to see if it really meant business, we 
were obliged to beat a hasty retreat, and before we arrived at 
our sleeping-place, our previous footsteps were perfectly obli- 
terated, so thick and persistent had become the downfall. In- 
stead of descending by the glacier we kept entirely to the 
ridge of rock forming its boundary, and this route future tra- 
vellers will do well to follow, as it not only saves the labour of 
step-cutting, but the rocks themselves are so easy that they 
form a perfect high road. On our way down this ridge, we 
noticed several upright stumps fixed into the rocks, and on in- 
quiry I found that a company had been formed to collect the 
electric fluid discharged during storms round the summit of . 
the Bee de ’Homme, and conducting wires had been carried 
from the top of the mountain to a house in La Grave. 

What they were to do with the fluid when they got it, I 
don’t know, as I don’t suppose they could bottle it like 
Bass’s beer. However, the company and their house ‘ bust up’ 
one fine morning, when a rather stronger supply of liquid than 
usual was remitted to them from above, and the gentleman 
who had undertaken to work the concern was blown through 
the roof. Since then I believe they have been unable to find 
a worthy successor to this enterprising booby, and nothing 
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now remains but a few blackened stumps, like folly’s signposts, 
to commemorate this ambitious undertaking. e arrived at 
La Grave wet to the skin (as usual), and as the weather 
looked thoroughly bad, we took a carriage to Grenoble and 
went on by train to Geneva. I should mention that the 
porter’s name is Pierre Dode: he is a very willing fellow, and 
the more he carries the better he seems to like it—a trait so 
rare that we availed ourselves of it to the utmost. 

To illustrate how persistently my run of ill-luck followed 
me, I must ask my readers to bear with me a few moments 
longer—although what I am going to relate does not come 
strictly within the limits of this paper. 

I arrived alone at Zermatt about the middle of August 
(Jaun having left me at Visp to return to his dying wife, and 
Martin I had handed over to Mr. Malan), intending, now that 
I was without guides, to collect some letters awaiting me, and 
return at once to England. I may mention by the way, that 
in the meanwhile I had been benighted on the Salena Glacier, 
and spent a very pleasant night in a crevasse. When I got to 
Zermatt the weather was so fine that I engaged Nich. Knubel 
to ascend the Breithorn from the north sida the following day. 
About 10 o’clock that night, however, he came to me, and said 
he had had an offer from a gentleman to ascend the Matterhorn 
the next day, and if I would let him go, he undertook to pro- 
vide me with a good substitute. I naturally consented, and he 
brought me one Ferdinand Imseng of St. Nicholas. I knew 
by report that there was a good guide of that name, but was 
surprised to see so young a man. 

The next morning at starting, Imseng said we should want 
a second man, as overnight he had not understood we were 
to ascend the mountain from the north. Young Taugwalder 
was accordingly knocked up. After this delay it must have 
been nearly seven when we passed the Riffel, and what with 
our late start and the amount of step-cutting required, as all 
the rocks were thickly coated with ice, three o’clock found us 
still some distance below the summit. The morning had been 
lovely, but during the afternoon banks of cloud had been work- 
ing towards us, driven up and over the Cima di Jazi by a 
south-easterly wind. By four o’clock we were completely en- 
veloped in a thick mist, through which we could see but a few 
yards in advance, but we knew that if we could hit off the 
summit the broad track on the Italian side would enable us to 
descend to the St. Theodule hut. Keeping straight on we at 
lust struck the aréte, and here Imseng thoroughly lost his head. 
He said we were to the west of the summit. I felt convinced 
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we were to the east of it, but he was so obstinate that I was 
obliged to give way. We followed the aréte for an hour, and 
still no summit, until at last he was obliged to admit that he had 

one wrong. It was now past seven o’clock, and so dark that 
it would have been madness to attempt to retrace our steps, so 
I told them we must stop where we were for the night. A 
very narrow ledge a few feet below admitted of our resting, 
so lowering myself on to it I began to clear the snow off and 
make it as safe as possible by piling up a few rocks on its out- 
side edge. 

To the eternal disgrace of Imseng he sat down on the aréte 
and would do nothing to help me, blubbering and saying that 
we could not live through the night, that he was ‘sehr traurig’ 
(very sad), and then he began to doze off. Taugwalder, who 
behaved himself better, assisted me, and after a good deal of 
strong language Imseng did so too in a sleepy sort of way. 
We ate all we had left—cheese spread thick with pounded 
sugar—and after a good pull of wine, lay down one on the top 
of the other, but had to change places every half-hour, as the 
position was so cramped and the col: so great for the top one. 
Strange to say, personally I did not feel it very much, although 
thinly clad and exposed to the north-east wind; but it was 
sufficient to freeze the wine in the bottle. As the moon rose 
the fog cleared away, the summit stood out clear against the 
sky behind us, and we saw we must have passed close to and 
then away from it. Directly the sun rose we started, and re- 
tracing our steps of the night before, reached the summit about 
6.30 A.M., and glissading down the southern slopes, arrived 
at the Riffel in time to find certain distinguished members of 
the Alpine Club still at breakfast. 

On reaching Zermatt, I found the bond fide Imseng. He 
told me that my man was a namesake of his, and had done 
him infinite harm, as he was drunken and incapable, and 
traded more or less on his reputation. I had doubts about 
mentioning this incident, as I know well with what difficulty, 
and at what risk, the guides of Switzerland earn their bread ; 
but I feel it is our duty not only to one another, but, as mem- 
bers of the leading Alpine Club of the world, to the general 
body of climbers, to point out who are, and who are not respon- 
sible and trustworthy men. Moreover, by weeding out from 
among them those whose incapacity can only bring disgrace 
on their noble calling, we shall confer a boon on the general 
body of guides; and I feel convinced that if every member of 
our Club will consistently perform this duty, accidents may 
be prevented, and even lives saved. 
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HE month of August, 1874, was a most discouraging time 
for mountaineers, as the weather was made up of a suc- 
cession of heavy falls of snow, with interludes of only a day or 
two of sunshine, which did not leave time for the snow to be 
melted off the rocks before the recurrence of another storm. 
Snow mountains and most passes no doubt could have been 
done, but there happened to be none of these on my Chamonix 
programme ; and when in despair of other work I agreed to 
accompany two young friends of mine in an attack on Mont 
Blanc, we were driven back by a perfect hurricane of wind, 
at least a variation on the monotonous snow storms which 
usually pursued us on the morning following a bivouac! 

I was, however, accompanied by my wife and another lady, 
so that during the three weeks we spent in the Chamonix 
neighbourhood time did not pass so heavily as it otherwise would, 
bow tot were many excursions to be made with them, and we 
varied the Eeconedings by staying nearly a week at the *‘ Mon- 
tanvert,’ and very comfortable for such a hovel the people 
made us. 

Certainly to enjoy the beauties of the view from this place, 
unexcelled, in my opinion, if equalled, by that from any other 
of the mountain inns, you should pass a few days on the spot; 
and though you must not expect there the luxuries of the Te 
Parisian hotels, you will find the place comparatively clean, 
and the people most anxious to please and oblige. me 

It was whilst we were staying at the Montanvert, and as 
Christian Lauener and I were returning from the glacier after 
taking stock of the Aiguille du Dru, and finding it in appear- 
ance much easier than we expected, that we met Mr. Morshead, 
who was trying to get an appetite for his dinner by an after- 
noon stroll from Chamonix, and finding that he and his 
(Messrs. Mathews and Wilson) intended to try the Blaitiére, 
we agreed to join forces and make the attack together. 

Our plan, however, came to grief, owing to the usual snow 
storm ; and a day or two afterwards I received a note from Mr. 
Morshead saying that they were tired of inaction, and were 
going to flee to other climes by a series of passes, on which 
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they would be comparatively independent of the weather, and 
that therefore I was to make my plans without reference to 
them. 

Our first attempt on the Blaitiére was on August 5, but we 
did not get more than half way through the pine woods before a 
heavy-looking morning gave place to a warm soaking rain, which 
drove us back to our beds before Chamonix was fairly awake. 
The afternoon improved, however, and the morning of the 6th 
was as clear and fine as could be wished, so we (i. e., Christian 
Lauener, his son Johann, acting as porter, and I) left the 
‘ Hotel des Alpes’ at 3.15, and after about two and a halt 
hours’ walking through the pine woods and over the grassy 
slopes beyond found ourselves on the Glacier des Nantillons. 
After three-quarters of an hour’s steady progress up the 
glacier, we reached a point where it is partially divided by a 
transverse barrier of rocks over which it plunges, thus forming 
on the right a wall of ice, flanked, however, on the left by rocks 
which extend to its upper level or névé. 

Before ascending further we breakfasted and put on the rope, 
so that it was 7 o’clock when we were again under way. The 
small interval of glacier between us and the rocks caused us a 
most disproportionate amount of trouble and step-cutting, and 
the loss of half an hour of valuable time. Once on the rocks, 
however, 20 mins. sufficed to bring us to the upper glacier. Here 
we turned to the right, and for some little way found no diffi- 


. culty till we came to a large crevasse which had to be crossed 


by cutting down one side till a step could be hewn in the 
other, up which a corresponding staircase had to be made. 
All this occupied considerable time, so that it was nearly 9.30 
before we reached a col (3,265 métres) between the Blaitidre 
and the Charmoz, and near the latter peak. 

. On my remarking how easy of access the Charmoz looked, 
Christian said we might try it if I liked, and we should get so 
far—as far as the spot he and Mr. Stephen had reached the 
previous year, and then—then we should come back! It 
seems there is not much difficulty till within 50 ft. of the top, 
which rises quite perpendicularly. This, however, is a digres- 
sion, and we did not spend all the half-hour we remained on 
the col in discussing the Charmoz, as we had still our work 
before us. 

The Blaitiére had two distinct peaks nearly facing us where 
we sat, with a blue ice-slope leading from our view-point to 
the gap between them—that on the left being the highest, 
and the other the one ascended by Mr. Kennedy, on which we 
could see his stoneman. It certainly looked the higher of the 


two, and thinking that the highest of all might be hidden; we 
determined to ascend it first, and then take our bearings. ~~ 
The ice-slope which I mentioned was flanked on the left by: 
rocks coming down nearly to the schrund. A quarter of an 
hour’s step-cutting brought us to them, and 50 mins: more 
to a little summit, fr.m which a narrow aréte, partly snow 
but. chiefly ice, led to Mr. Kennedy’s peak, branching off in 
the middle by a similar but shorter ridge to, what proved 
to be, the real summit. It took us 25 mins. to traverse this 
crest, and as much longer to get up the easy recks of Mr. : 
Kennedy’s peak, the top of which was gained at 12.0. = 
We now saw that the peak we had passed was cl 
the highest, and that we should have to retrace our steps. — 
was a very curiously-shaped summit, presenting the appear- 
ance of a heap of large boulders piled on one another, which 
seemed, from our view-point, to have most unpleasantly smooth 
surfaces. It might be ascended from the side we were looki 
at (the NW.), which was the most obvious and direct line 
attack, if there was a way at all in that. direction; but we 
concluded that Mr. Kennedy would have been sure to make 
the attempt, so we decided to ‘flee to other (ills) that we 
knew not of, and try it from the opposite quarter. ales 
At 12.30, therefore, we left our first peak, and in half an 
hour had traversed the aréte and were fairly committed to the 
final rocks. We got on swimmingly at first, having passed 
round from the NW. to the S. or SE. face, partly by a kind - 
of ledge, and partly by climbing the rocks diagonally; but at 
length we came to what appeared a stopper. The rock seemed 
to have divided at some time, leaving a horizontal cleft of some 
feet in depth and height, with the face up 
which we wished to go overhanging. Chris- 
tian shook his head and said it was ‘ finished.’ 
I suggested he should make a trial from a, 
and Johann and I would use our axes to help 
him up to a slight cleft at B, up which he 
might work himself to a ledge c. He 
answered that as I was the lighter man I 
D might try what I could do from his shoulders, 
f i and if I did not sueceed we should have to 
look for some other way. From this yant- 
age ground I was able to get my hands and 
part of my body into the cleft, and Chris- 
tian’s axe helped me so much further that 1 got my feet in 
also, and then he cheered me by saying that he could do 
nothing more for me, as I was out. of reach, but that I was 
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not to be ‘rash.’ The wriggling up this cleft was a desperate 
struggle; and the view at the corner round which I ‘finally 
had to twist myself, a sloping ledge of rock, beneath which I 
could see the Glacier du Céant, or some unnamed tributary to 
it, pleasantly basking in the sunshine beneath without appa- 
rently anything between myself and it, was of the most approved 
sensational order. Of course I was roped, but I find it makes 
some difference in such places if the person holding the rope is 
about 30 ft. beneath you instead of above! rete the 
difficulty was surmounted at last, and as, so far as I could see, 
there was nothing to prevent our further progress, I holloa’d 
for Christian to follow, and placed the rope over a corner, by 
which I was able to give him the needful assistance—Johann, 
poor boy, ‘giving a back’ to his father, who is no light weight, 
but not assisting so effectually as I had been helped, seeing that 
he is only about half his father’s height! However, the rope 
more than counterbalanced this defect, though I am afraid, 
when Christian asked me if I was ‘ ganz fest,’ I rather exagge-- 
rated the security of my position, the fact being that if he had 
really slipped he would have swung outwards and the rope 
must have glanced off the narrow ledge over whieh it was 
placed, and—this paper would not have been written! But of 
such a slip I had no fear with Christian. On his joining me, 
he again took the lead; Johann we left below, as his father 
justly said his legs were too short for the kind of work we had 
just done. 3 

Our difficulties were not yet over. The peak proved its re- 
semblance to a pile of boulders more than ever now, as about 
perhaps 30 ft. from the top Christian had to clear away some 
débris, and we crawled through a hole under a big rock which 
seemed to take us from one side of the mountain to the other. 
But my memory may be rather hazy here, as the excitement at 
getting near the summit was too great to let me see on which 
side I was looking. After emerging from underground we found 
a boulder blocking up a cleft of a few feet leading nearly to 
the top, and this time Christian got on to my shoulders, and 
very heavy I found him! Indeed I may safely say that this 
acrobatic form of mountaineering is much pleasanter in retro- 
spect than at the moment! One minute more and we were on 
the summit, which really is, as it looks from below, a huge 
block, with no loose stones about such as one usually finds, so 
that in order to build our cairn I had to go down about 10 ft. 
and tie stones to the rope for Christian to construct it with. 

Thus ended the hardest and most exciting rock-climb I haye 
ever had, and yet it is rather sad to think what a small height 
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the final peak must be, as in spite of our difficulties we were 
only ? of an hr. from the snow to the top, which we reached at 
1.45 P.M. ie Base 
The view was really unique, as we seemed quite surrounded 
by strange pinnacles of rock—one especially, on the opposite 
side of the «all glacier flowing into that of the Géant, rose up 
toa great height above the general level in immense joints lik 
a truly Giant column of the Giant's Causeway, looking as if it 
must rock to and fro in every gale, till it threwitself bodily on 
to the glacier beneath. ‘ wig 
We spent 20 minutes on the top, and 40 minutes sufficed 
to bring us clear of the final rocks, which we found fairly easy 
in descent, as we were able to let ourselves down by the rope 
in the two difficult places. We hardly stopped at all on our 
way down to Chamonix, except for half an hour to chip off the - 
crystals which we found in great abundance, and nearly an 
equal amount of time admiring our stoneman, which we were 
glad to find was quite visible through a glass from the col 
near the Charmoz. tz 
It was 7.30, just too late for table-d’héte, when we reached 
our hotel. Our worthy host was much excited at the succes 
of our expedition, and surprised us by letting off fireworks an 
burning red and blue lights for the rest of the evening. This 
seems to be a playful habit they have in Chamonix, though I 
thought it was generally reserved for celebrating the arduous 
ascent of Mont Blanc; but if it is still the custom, now that 
the ‘ Monarch’ is so often bearded, the expenditure in fire- 
works must be considerable. dome 
I cannot leave Chamonix without saying a word in prais 
of the ‘ Hétel des Alpes.’ I have never tried the rival hotel 
of M. Couttet, so cannot make comparison between them ; 
but I can speak highly of the comfort of this hotel, and of the 
attention of the host, who is quite a character. It is really as 
good as a play to sce the excitement he is in on the arrival of 
any new guests, and the way in which he leaps on to the car- 
riage box to bear them off to one of his numerous pensions, if, 
as usual, the hotel itself happens to be full. If, as from 
experience is the case, the weather in Chamonix is all but in- 
variably bad, any source of amusement is a decided pull! 
After leaving Chamonix we went to Zermatt, and had a 
very perilous drive over the Téte Noire—perilous inasmuch 
as the mules we had hired to take us over had evidently not 
been used to collar work, and evinced an objectionable wish to 
close to the outer edge of the road; and the old man who 
ve them having a most foggy idea of his office, it was rather 
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a wonder we did not roll down the embankment at one or 
other of the sharp curves! The weather was very fine till we 
got to Zermatt, when, the same evening, came the inevitable 
snow storm! The following afternoon, however, looked more 
promising ; and as Christian said he thought the Dent Blanche 
could be ascended from the Zermatt side by a glacier which 
he had noticed when on the Matterhorn with me two years be- 
fore, which seemed to lead up very high on to the moun- 
tain, we started for our bivouac, having a very hazy idea where 
we should fix our tent. We kept for some distance on the 

ath by which you go when wishing to cross the Col Durand, 
eaving the Zmutt glacier on the left, and after following 
this track some distance we turned off to the right, up most 
abominable grass-slopes, towards a small rocky peak, which 
I should think is the Ebihorn, and on reaching the rocks 
followed them to nearly the top; but the evening was closing 
in with a thick fog, and such bad appearances generally, 
that we chose asuitable place for our cauipingrouinel without 
having seen in what direction our mountain lay. We were on 
the rocks at the edge of, and about half way up a fine icefall 
of some glacier (ultimately proved to be the Hohwiing), which 
we imagined flowed from the Dent Blanche, but we subse- 
quently found this was not the case. 

We had hardly got our tent pitched before rain came on, 
and the following morning was as bad as the appearance of the 
evening had led us to fear. We started in good time, how- 
ever, and got nearly to the top of the Ebihorn before we 
touched the glacier above the icefall. Here nothing could 
be seen except ice and mist, and though we waited a couple 
of hours in the hope of the latter clearing away, our patience 
was not rewarded, and we had to retrace our steps without 
having even seen the mountain we had come to conquer! We 
left our tent at the sleeping place to be used when the weather 
chose to mend its courses, thereby evincing a sublime faith that 
did not fail of its reward. 

Next morning showed us fresh snow on the mountains, so we 
had to loaf about Zermatt, listening to the chaff of Almer 
and Melchior, neither of whom believed in the feasibility of 
our proposed route; but the day became fine and clear, so on 
that following (August 20) we again made a start, leaving 
Zermatt in the morning, as we wanted to have plenty of time 
for examining the mountain that evening. 

Something under four hours’ actual walking brought us to the 
glacier which we had previously reached, and we were surprised 
to find that it did not flow from the Dent Blanche at all, though 
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we could just see the top of that peak over a ridge of rocks 
forming its western boundary. An hour’s across the 
ice brought us on to these, and we then found ourselves look- 


rectly in front of us, chiefly rock, with here and snow 
couloirs, and I think three comparatively horizontal snow ledges, 
zigzagging into one another on the lower half of the mountain. 
On our right (E. of the summit) the glacier rose to the aréfe, 
and it was up this that Christian had ealeulated on foreing a 
way. The first glance, however, showed us that this was out 
of the question, as the upper portion was completely cut off 
from the lower by a wall of ice. We therefore turned ea 
to the face of the mountain, which looked anything but en- 
couraging. As stated above, there were three nearly horizontal 
ledges of snow, and there seemed little doubt that, supposmg 
we could ever get on to the first, and it should prove to be 
really snow, and xot ice, our success was pretty certain. | 
question was how to get on to the lowest of these, as it seemed 
completely cut off from the glacier by smooth black cliffs of 
considerable height. Only at one place, on the W. of the moun= 
cain, was there any chance, as here a tongue of glacier ap- 
proached the snow-belt pretty closely ; but the rocks between, 
though not so steep as elsewhere, looked very rounded and 
smooth, and we felt far from confident of success. me 
Our descent on to the Schénbiihl glacier was by steep rocks, 
with one ice couloir to cross, and from some cause or other we 
omitted to put on the rope. It would have been a wise pre- 
caution had we done so, especially as we were all so heavily 
weighted, I carrying not only my own knapsack, but the pro- 
visions for that night and the following day. I had rather a 
narrow escape at one of the steepest places, as a rock of which 
I had hold, and on which I was leaning a good deal of my 
weight, gave way, and it was with some difficulty that I keptmy 
balance. Of course the height from the glacier was only a few 
hundred feet, still the sensation to oneself would not be vastly 
different if one were to descend quickly through space for that 
distance from what it would be were the fall ten times as great. 
On reaching the level of the glacier we traversed it for a few 
hundred yards to the smallest moraine (if it was a moraine) I 
ever saw. It certainly was not more than fifty yards long by 
ten wide, but it was too far removed from the cliffs we hail dew 
scended for it to have been formed of stones from them—indeed 
we took care to see that we were safely out of range of the 
continual cannonade they kept up. 
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We made the floor of our tent as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit by laying together as evenly as possible 
all the flattest stones we could find; still when all was done 
cur bed was not so soft as if it had been made of feathers! 
Bitterly cold, too, we found it before morning, and we were up 
and preparing breakfast long before there was any possibility 
of our being able to start. 4.20 saw us fairly off, and 40 min. 
took us across the glacier and up the iy tongue of ice which 
we had noticed the previous evening; but, con to our 
fears, we experienced no difficulty in getting on to the rocks, 
which proved perfectly easy ; so, instead of keepiag to the first 
horizontal snow ledge, we crossed it and kept to the rocks till 
the second ledge was reached at 6.30. [I had almost forgotten 
to record the important fact that at 5.30 we stopped for half 
an hour for breakfast, and what Alpine paper would be com- 
plete which omitted such an indispensable Pahoa ?] This 
snow ledge lay at a high angle, and was hard enough to require 
the axe to be put in use; but we were obliged to follow it for 
a considerable distance, as the rocks above were smooth and 
utterly impracticable. We then struck directly up the face of 
the mountain, keeping rather to our right all the way, and 
crossing two or three ridges of rock, which the snow made diffi- 
cult in places. Still of this we could not complain, as, had it 
not been there, what was now snow in other places would have 
been ice, and the mountain hopelessly unassailable. At 8.30 
we made our second halt of half an hour for another breakfast ; 
and when we started I relieved Johann of the provision-kna 
sack, as the continued steep ascent was rather trying; at the 
same time I must say that, though he is little more than a boy, 
he walks as strongly as any guide or porter I have been with. 
The sun had already considerable effect on the snow, and 
being only a few inches thick on the ice (in some places not 
more than three or four), it was rather apt to give way and go 
down with a run, so that some care had to be used. As yet 
we could see nothing of the top, but Christian led with un- 
erring skill, till at length we saw the flag some 500 ft. above 
us, with only a few aS rocks between us and it. It was 
precisely where he expected it would be; and it speaks most 
highly for his skill that he should have hit it off so exactly, as 
the final ridge seemed, from where we were, to be nearly level. 
Of course we wished to reach the summit from the 8. (or SE. ?) 
face on which we were, without first touching the aréte, so as 
to make the ascent without using any part of the route fol- 
lowed when starting from the Evolena side. 

At 10,40 we stood on the top, and were rewarded by a glo- 
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rious view, which I shall not attempt to deseribe, as it has been” 
epoken of more than once in these pages; but our old friends” 
the Matterhorn and Weisshorn looked every inch the king and 
queen of mountains, beside which the Dent Blanche is a 
emperor. We spent rather more per: half a the m 
mit, smoking the pipe of peace, and seriously discussing the 
desirability of dedbemnAitig y the ordinary route instead of by 
that we had discovered, as we by no means relished the pro- 
spect of having to traverse ice-slopes so_ thinly covered with 
snow, a state of things which the sun was every moment making” 
more hazardous. owever, the fact that the expedition from 
the Zermatt side would be only half completed if we did not 
go back the same way decided us to make the attempt; so at 
11.5 we began to retrace our steps. “The rocks close to the 
top are, I think, the rottenest and most trying-to-the-tempered 
(to coin an adjective) that it has ever been my lot to be on, as, 
take what care you will, they break away about every other 
step; and fortunate it is that there is no danger except to the 
temper and garments. on 
I will not weary my readers with a minute account of the 
descent. The snow was quite as bad as we had feared, and re~ 
quired the utmost care; and without such a most exceptionally 
favourable day as ours was, I think the descent could hardly 
be made in safety. From our second breakfast place to the 
top had occupied us 1 hr. 40 m. Coming down took us 10 m. 
longer, though in neither case did we ever stop a minute, 
Johann led all the way down, and I cannot speak too highly of 
the care and steadiness with which he went—indeed, he was so 
very careful that I grew rather tired of the slow progress we 
were making, and got justly snubbed by Christian when I gave 
expression to my feelings. 
he risk from stones and avalanches, at any rate during the 
descent, must be always great on this side of the moun- 
tain, especially when going along the snow ledge under the 
wall of rock mentiotied before. A stone came within about 
6 inches of my head with the speed of a cannon-ball, and a 
little further on a (fortunately) small snow avalanche passed be- 
tween Johann and me, just catching Johann and taking him off 
his legs down the slope. However, he was soon pulled up again, 
none the worse—indeed somewhat improved, as: it decreased 
the care with which he placed each foot before moving the 
next, and thus enabled us to make a little faster p 7 
necessity for which that very avalanche had rendered apparent. 
At 3.50 we reached the glacier, having never stop ct 
for half-an hour’s luncheon, and here we remained 10 m.; and 
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25 m. more brought us to our last night’s bivouac. About half 
an hour sufficed to pack up our belongings, and then, instead 
of returning by the way we had come the previous day, we 
descended by the Schénbiihl glacier to its junction with the 
Zmutt, which we followed till it led us into the track from 
the Col Durand. It took us 3 hrs. 40 m., walking without a 
single halt, to get to Zermatt, which we reached at 8.40; but 
during the latter part of the way we could only go slowly, 
owing to the darkness, so I have no doubt it is a quicker route 
than that taken on the previous day, which had occupied 6 hrs, 


walking (but uphill) exclusive of halts. 


I am sorry I am unable from personal experience to compare 
this route with the usual one from the Evyolena side, as I have 
not made the ascent by that way; but Christian’s opinion is 
that the new route has the questionable advantage of being 
more dangerous, and the decided pull in being shorter and more 
direct from a chief mountaineering centre like Zermatt. The 
chief disadvantage, leaving sleeping quarters out of the ques- 
tion, is that, except in perfect weather, and with exactly the 
right amount of snow, I think the expedition could not be 
made without great risk. I should recommend anyone wish- 
ing to try it to do so when there is a good deal of snow on 
the mountains, for if i¢ is in good order, I believe any reason- 
able amount would only make the ascent at least, the easier ; 
whilst with no snow it would be simply impossible, owing to the 
number of ice-steps that would be required. There is no doubt 
that the day of our expedition was as favourable as possible, 
as the snow of two days before was compacted and well frozen ; 
there was enough of it to enable us to get on as a rule without 
cutting steps in the ice beneath, and yet not so much as to come 
down with a run, 


A 'TOUR IN THE ALPS IN 1800, Edited by the Rev. J. Sowerby. 


Durine the summer of 1875, when travelling in Switzerland, I had 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of a gentleman and his wife 
who were following the course of a tour made by his father, then a young 
man of 20 years, in the year 1800, in the hope of finding in the visitors’ 
books at the hotels some record of his passage; but no entry was to be 
found of an earlier date than 1824. On his return to England he was 
kind enough to send me the manuscript account of his father’s tour, of 
which the following is a brief summary, It extends; to 170 closely 
written pages, besides a chapter on the natural history and productions 
of Switzerland. Though containing various invocations of Naturcy 
Freedom, and Solitude, and other reflections written in the 
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style not uncommon at that period, the narrative is often simple and 
natural. The account is interesting for several reasons, ‘The diff i 
of communication and the want of accommodation which existed at 
that time, compared with the facilities of the present day, are very 
remarkable. The armies of France were then struggling in g 

every conterminous country to extend their conquests and the principle 

of the Revolution. Especially in Switzerland during a great ; of 
the year 1799 armies of various nations amounting to not less than 
150,000 men engaged in a sanguinary struggle, had penetrated to her 
remotest valleys, so that the country was reduced to a state of almost 
complete exhaustion. “at epee 


Starting with three companions from Brigg in Lincolnshire, the 


writer and his friends embarked at Hull. They reached Hamburg after 
a passage of 7 days. As there was,no communication by post, they 
were obliged to purchase a carriage of strong basketwork without a 
cover, for which they paid 100 guineas. They left Hamburg on Sun- 
day, July 28, with six horses. The postilions, each with er Jax am 
arusty old French horn, with skins for saddles, sometimes with stirrups, 
sometimes with none, presented an amusing sight. The harness wasof 
rope, so rotten that if one horse pulled harder than another something 
was sure to break, and at least 1 hr. a day was spent in repairs. The 
inns on the ‘way were so bad that they now and then preferred sleeping 
in the carriage. They took the route by Hanover and Cassel. At the 
former they admired the King of England's stables. The latter the 
thought the handsomest town they saw abroad. They now 
approach the theatre of war, which then extended from 
many almost without interruption to the Mediterranean. There was at 
present an armistice, but the armies were in position beat oa 
for a conflict soon to be resumed. Before reaching a party 
of marauders threatened to molest them, but made off on finding they 
were well armed. At Darmstadt they remained 4 days to get a pass- 
port through Frankfurt. This was in the hands of the French, who 
were said to allow persons to enter, but not to leave the town, They 
got through easily, and without further incident reached Rastadt. _ , 
After crossing the Rhine three times in boats they entered Switzer- 
land. ‘The country,’ he writes, ‘is almost desolate; the French have 
made such havoc; burned and destroyed whole towns.’ They reached 
Geneva about the end of August all safe, except the carriage, which 


was damaged beyond repair. ‘The town was then strongly under French — 


influence, and much against their will they were obliged to wear tri- 
color cockades. Early in September they started for their tour in the 
Alps, going by way of Bonneville and Cluses to St. Martin. Here the 
increasing ess of the road obliged them to change their carriage for 
the peculiar vehicle called a char-d-banc. This he terms ‘a species of 
jolting wheelbarrow, the most infernal vehicle ever invented, compared 
with which walking is a comparative luxury.’ He did not himself 
make trial of it; for whilst two of the party went round by the road 
following the great bend which the Arve makes to Servoz, he, with his 
remaining friend, who carried a fowling-piece, and was attended by a 
spaniel, crossed the ridge in the#ame direction. Leaving the path in 
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search of game they got into various difficulties on the ridge, but at 
length rejoined their friends and the road not far from Servoz, which 
they reached late in the evening. Next day, on reaching the village of 
Bossons, the sight of the glacier of that name inspired them with such 
enthusiasm, that though late in the day, re obtained guides and alpen- 
stocks, and insisted on ascending to it. They were, however, too late 
either to cross it or even properly to enjoy the many novel sights their 
first glacier presented, and much dissatisfied they descended to the 
Priory (Chamonix). There were then two inns, and at that kept by 
M. Tairraz, they were, he says, ‘in every respect as well off as if we 
had been in the best hotel in London.’ 

Their first excursion was to the Col de Balme, where they enjoyed 
the view of Mont Blanc and the Aiguilles for which it is so renowned. 
The next day they visited the Montanvert and the Mer de Glace. Here 
they were much struck with the grand appearance of the Aiguille du 
Dru—‘a perfectly unattainable summit.’ They descended upon the 
glacier, of which he writes thus: ‘ At its upper extremity is the Periades, 
a steep rock of which only the summit is visible from the Montanvert. 
From thence to the Jowest point of the glacier it is 6 miles long and 2 
miles broad; but this is only a very small portion of it. One would 
form but a small idea of this noble valley of ice were a person to con- 
tent himself with viewing it from the Montanvert. It is by descending 
upon its rough and unequal surface that Pe behold its majesty and 
alone can judge of the height to which these glacial waves transport 
themselves. Sometimes sudden gulfs, but in general deep and exten- 
sive vales, separate these vast masses, in whose arrangement almost a 
regular order and disposition are observable. Chasms also, often of a 
prodigious depth and filled with water of a deep blue from the reflec- 
tion of its pyramids, appear in different directions and stop the progress 
of the adventurous mountaineer. In this case, after having carefully 
observed their direction, he surmounts the icy eminences and glides 
down the succeeding glens with surprising address and rapidity. The 
method of accomplishing this, a difficult task to unaccustomed persons, 
is to stand firmly upright, leaning rather backward on your long pike, to 
which you entirely trust, and with whose assistance you iced acce- 
lerate, and sometimes even at will put an entire stop to your progress ; 
but this is a feat of which all alike are not capable. 

There were then two buildings at the Montanvert, the half-ruined cot- 
tage built by the Englishman Blair about 1780, and the so-called Temple 
built by the ‘ vain and ostentatious ’ Desportes, the French resident at 
Geneva, only about a year before. The interior had already been 
damaged by some Genevese who regarded Desportes as a traitor. This 
building remained for more than 30 years the only shelter for visitors to 
the Montanvert. It was there at the time of Professor Forbes’s first visit 
in 1832; but was soon replaced by a more commodious erection at the 
expense of the commune of Chamonix. On the following morning 
the party paid another visit to the Glacier des Bossons, which they suc- 
ceeded in crossing. In the afternoon they separated ; two going in 
quest of botanical and mineralogical specimens, the others to visit the 
ice-cave of the Arveiron and to examine some woods in search of game. 
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Bad weather put a stop to further expeditions in this neighbourhood, 
and they left Chamonix by the Téte Noire, taking with them Marie 
Couttet, who had accompanied Saussure as guide for 16 years. : 
Warned beforehand of the probable behaviour of the French — 
officers stationed at Val d’ Orsine, they concealed their money in 
stockings and hats, and by this stratagem got through unspoiled. At 
Trient they were charged exorbitantly for very bad accommodation— 
15 francs for soup, black sausage, and a night’s lodging. Next day 
they crossed the Forclaz (whose height he much overrates), and with= 
out descending to Martigny followed a cross route to Sembranchier and 
ascended the Val d’Entremont to Bourg St. Pierre. A detachment of 
French Valaisan republicans was stationed here to overawe the neigh- 
Lourhood and to make requisitions; but the only inconvenience 
suffered was that of sitting down to supper with a party of 
soldiers. Entering next morning on the steep ascent to the Hospice, 
they were struck by the number of skeletons of animals, and also 
by human remains; from which they inferred the great danger of this 
pass during the storms of winter. ‘The presence of these in unusual 
numbers was perhaps due to the passage of Bonaparte’s army on 
17, 18 (the same year). They were received at the convent 
the same hospitality which now distinguishes it. In the afternoon they 
ascended the ‘ Roche Polie,’ a mountain so called because the final rocks 
are covered with a kind of crystal varnish which makes it a conspi- 
cuous object from a distance. On the way the sportsman endeayoured 
without success to circumvent the sentinel of a colony of marmots. 
Couttet consoled him by telling him the marmot was the hardest of all 
animals, and that a charge of shot would hardly ever kill it. He was: 
more successful with a white partridge, but the bird fell out of reach. 
At the top they found the rock quite black and reflecting like a mirror. 
Ife ascribes to this mountain a height of 11,280 feet, and says that it 
had attracted the attention of Saussure and other men of science. 
[Guidebooks of the present day make no mention of this fact, and there. 
isno peak of such an elevation within any reasonable distance from the 
Hospice for an afternoon’s excursion.] They stayed on the summit, 
enjoying the view till the call of Couttet warned them to return. After 
an evening enlivened then as now by the pleasant and intelligent con- 
versation of the fathers they minke 5 to rest. ‘Ornamented,’ he says, 
‘as my bedroom was on all sides with symbols of Catholicism, it would 
have been a hard task to count the number of Virgin Maries with 
which it was embellished. In spite of the solemnity with which age had 
decorated these, in spite also of a confessional which stood my 
bed and called loudly for the exercise of my repentance, the balmy 
hand of sleep stole over me.’ vlad 
After attending matins, and leaving, as is now usual, their remem- 
brances in the ‘ trunk’ (poor-box) of the chapel, they eee St. 
Rémy to Aosta. They gave them a most wretched room at the 
and it was not till after much strong expostulation that they 
in getting a better. ‘To confess the truth, I could not help applauding 
the servant who, mistaking us for French, had determined to give us: 
good cause to rue the effect of our misconduct. A short conversation 
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sufficed to convince them of their error, after which we were served in 
a few minutes to a really deliciousdinner. ‘‘ It is long,” said the waiter, 
“ since we had the pleasure of serving a pheasant to an Englishman; ” 
but he spoke it so frankly, that we ed him for the compliment. 
The fellow !—how had he stirred within me the recollection of my native 
country! I felt the fire of patriotism blaze within me; and but for the 
rude mountains which closed the north, I could have gazed on the ho- 
rizon and have fancied I beheld her happy cliffs.’ After examining the 
sights of Aosta they walked on in the evening to Nuz, a village at the 
entrance of Val St. Barthélemy. The behaviour of the people at the 
inn aroused their suspicions, which were strengthened when on retiring 
to rest they endeavoured to put them in separate rooms. The bedroom 
contained ‘ three beds and a couple of chairs, but fortunately no trap- 
door, such as we had observed in the next room.’ Their alarm was 
increased on discovering that one of the beds was largely stained with 
blood. They barricaded the doors and windows and kept watch, re- 
solved to sell their lives dearly.. The night, however, passed without 
disturbance; the dawn was joyfully welcomed, and they walked to 
Chatillon to breakfast. Here they learned that two French soldiers had 
been murdered at the inn at Nuz the night before, and ted 
themselves on their escape. They proceeded up Val Tournanche, at- 
tracting everywhere the greatest attention from the country people, who 
continually left their work in the fields to see and question them. 
They passed the village of Val Tournanche about six, and reached the 
Chalets of Breil late in the evening. After a night on the hay, they 
started early to make the pass to Zermatt. Soon after reaching the snow 
‘they surprised a flock of the ‘Snow Pink’ (J’ringilla nivalis), and the 
sportsman secured a brace for specimens. Approaching a steep snow- 
slope they saw two men, one at the foot of the slope having slipped 
down several hundred feet, the other laboriously descending by digging 
steps. They were two French soldiers in a ragged and wretched con- 
dition, deserters from the army then lying before Mantua. Having re- 
eeived no pay for ten months, and besides being wretchedly fed, th 
had determined at all risks to regain their country. They had ma 
their way into this valley, and had now been in the village of Val Tour- 
nanche eight days, subsisting on the charity of the inhabitants. They 
had tried to get over the pass every day without success, and were again 
returning, defeated. The party encouraged them to make another 
effort, and they ascended the slopes together... On reaching the summit 
of the pass, the Mont Cervin attracted every eye towards it, ‘ a colossal 
obelisk perfectly triangular, composed of three different though parallel 
layers at an angle of 45°; its flanks too steep for snow to rest on; the 
sight of such a mass of rock, rising 4,000 feet above its base, baffles 
description.’ This was the second passage made by travellers, but the 
first by Englishmen—Saussure having crossed it in 1789. The pas- 
sage was, however, well known to the natives, and a regular commercial 
route between the Valais and Italy. 

The writer calls this passage by the name of the ‘ Mont Rose,’ as well 
as of ‘St. Theodule,’ and considers that the ‘Mont Rose’ is visible from 
‘the top. This is of course an error. The bearings by compass also of 
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different mountains are very incorrect ; but in the absence of exact 
information or accurate maps, this is not to be wondered at. bray 
On arriving at Zermatt they were received, after some difficulty, into 
the village inn; but they were so pestered by the crowds of natives 
who came to see them and ask questions, in what sounded like High 
Dutch, that they sent to entreat the hospitality of the curé. This was 
willingly accorded. From him they heard the story of the cruelties of 
the French in the valley. Enraged by the resistance of the inhabitants 
at St. Nicholas, they spared neither sex nor age in the indiscriminate 
slaughter ; at Zermatt no resistance was offered, but they demanded the 
enormous sum of 500,000 frances [surely an error!]. The priest was 
bound and a poniard held to his throat till the sum was raised. The 
peasants spared no sacrifices to deliver their pastor from his 
position. Next day they found St. Nicholas in ruins; the only 
where they could get anything to eat was the curé’s, who supplied them 
with bread and cheese, weighing the cheese before and after the meal 
and charging for the difference. He produced an old atlas and asked 
them to point out their country on the map, and then observed with 
gravity, they were the first Englishmen he had everseen. They walked 
cen past Stalden and Visp, and late in the evening reached Turtman in 
the Rhone valley after a walk of 86 miles. Next day they visited the 
haths of Leuk and returned by the ‘Gallery’ to Sierre, which they 
found almost in ruins. They then went down the valley, passing Sion 
and Martigny, to Villeneuve. Here they hired a row-boat to take 
them to Meillerie, for which they were charged 25 francs, the distance 
being only 9 miles. The evening was beautiful, and the writer gave the 


reins to his fancy. ‘If ever I experienced be emotions, it was when 


my eyes, revolving from Clarens to Meillerie and from Meillerie to Cla= 
rens, brought back the memory of Rousseau. This was the most deli 
cious evening of our journey. Oh! ye verdant scenes, ye-glassy lake 
and woods and hanging rocks, ye towers and solitary hamlets, hit apg 
moments ye recall to memory! Thrice delightful mountains, how ye 
expand the soul in the delight of sentiment ; how ye beckon to it from 
the strife of cities and vain pomps of life to a safe haven of retirement 
amidst the charms of nature and solitude !’ 

Landing at Meillerie they rested in a poor inn till midnight, when 
they embarked in a fishing smack for Geneva. The take of fish, how- 
ever, was so bad, that the vessel steered for Nyon, which they reached 
after a passage of 20 hours, and went next day by land to Geneva. 
Here they hired a house, and remained during the winter, which was 
very severe, intending to visit Italy in the following spring. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Mont Braxc is Winter.—Three attempts to ascend Mont Blanc 
were made last January. 

The first, on re 12, by Mr. Coolidge and Miss Brevoort, with 
the two Almers, was checked by a severe wind and bad weather at the 
Grand Plateau. 
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Of the second, made by Mons. Loppé and Mr. Eccles, we have re- 
ceived the following account :— 

‘J’avais donné rendezvous 4 Chamonix a l’un de mes amis et col- 
légues de l’Alpine-Club de Londres, M. James Eccles, de Blackburn, 
pour la seconde quinzaine de janvier, dans une intention analogue a 
celle des touristes dont le “ Journal de Genéve” vient de raconter la 
course au Saint-Bernard. M. James Eccles fut fidéle au rendezvous, 
et le 19 janvier, au matin, nous partions de I’hétel Couttet avec deux 
guides et trois porteurs, dont un devait seulement transporter des 
provisions jusqu’aux Grands Mulets. 

‘Tandis quwil pleuvait dans le Midi et que toute la région des 
Cévennes ¢tait ensevelie sous une épaisse couche de neige, la Haute~ 
Savoie jouissait d’un hiver vraiment splendide; il n’y a pas plus de 
deux pouces de neige dans le fond de la vallée d’ou je vous écris, et 
le soleil de cette aprés-midi a fait monter le thermomittre centigrade 
jusqu’h + 238°. 

‘ Malgré ce temps exceptionnellement splendide, les pentes de la mon- 
tagne qui bordent le glacier des Bossons étaient assez pénibles A esca- 
lader ; nous enfoncions dans la neige fraiche tombée quatre ou cing 
jours auparavant, pendant un orage qui avait précisément empéché une 
demoiselle américaine, Miss Brevoort, accompagnée de son neveu, de 
réussir dans une tentative d’ascension au Mont-Blanc; il nous fallut 
deux heures de plus qu’en été pour arriver au point de jonction des 
glaciers des Bossons et de Taconnay. II était alors 44 h., et le ther- 
mométre marquait 5,5; au-dessous de zéro: néanmoins les difficultés 
du passage de cette jonction ne furent pas plus des qu’au mois de 
juillet, et nous étions aux Grands Mulets (3,030 métres) & 5} h., 
apres avoir joui d’un superbe coucher de soleil sur les montagnes de 
Chamonix; pas un nuage dans le ciel bleu, tandis qu’au-dessous un 
lourd brouillard s’étendait, dans le lointain, sur tout le bassin du lac de 
Genéve. La nuit fut trés-belle; les thermométres examinés & 8 heures 
du soir, 4 2 heures et 4 9 heures du matin, ne marquaient que 7 degrés 
au-dessous de zéro. Ces trois excellents instruments (deux de Casella, 
i Londres, et un d’Artaria 4 Genéve) concordaient parfaitement dans 
leurs indications. 

‘A 6h. du matin nous quittions les Grands Mulets, & la lueur de 
deux lanternes qui nous servirent surtout 4 sortir des rochers, devenus 
assez difficiles & franchir depuis que la retraite des glaces s'est fortement 
accentuée. Une heure plus tard nous nous trouvions au Coin du Déme, 
trés-fatigués de lexercice violent que nous imposait la neige, ot nous 
enfoncions jusqu’aux genoux. Le ciel était d’une admirable pureté, et 
tout nous faisait espérer un succés complet; mais avant d’arriver au 
Petit Plateau nous avions déji de bonnes raisons pour perdre un peu 
de notre assurance. Le vent commengait en effet 4 souffler avec force 
sur la calotte du Mont-Blanc, emportant dans les airs de longues 
colonnes de poussiére de neige, qui nous firent renoncer & l’idée de 
passer du cdté des Bosses. 

‘A 8$h., au Petit Plateau (3,635 métres), nos thermométres mar- 
quaient — 125°. Jusqu’i ce moment le froid nous avait été si peu 
sensible que nous n’avions pas remarqué de différence appréciable avec 
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le froid éprouvé dans les ascensions d’été 4 la méme hauteur; mal- 
heureusement les choses allaient changer. =r. 

‘ L’escalade de la céte du Grand Plateau exigea trois quarts d’heure ; 
le vent qui descendait du sommet du Mont-Blanc nous inondait de 
neige et rendait extrémement rude cette partie de notre course; aussi, 
das notre arrivée au Grand Plateau, il ne nous fut plus douteux que 
tenter d’aller plus loin serait une grande folie de notre part. Le vent 
soufflait avec fureur de la cime du Mont Maudit jusqu’au Dome du 
Gotité; il efit été évidemment impossible de se tenir debout sur l'aréte 
de la montagne, et méme de résister 4 la tempéte en s'aidant des pieds 
et des mains; la neige enlevée et réduite en poussiére venait nous 
inonder et nivelait tout le plateau sur lequel nous nous trouvions 
un peu plus haut que le point coté 3,932 m. sur la carte Mieulet. 
Durant deux courtes accalmies survenues pendant notre stationnement 
& cet endroit je ne notai, d’ailleurs, aucune modification appréciable 
dans l'aspect de cette partie supérieure du Mont-Blane ni dla Tim- 
pression qu’elle produit ; été comme hiver, c’est absolument le méme 
site désolé, et il est évident que, dans de bonnes conditions atmo- 
sphériques, & partir du Grand Plateau l’ascension de la cime doit s’effee- 
tuer en janvier tout A fait de méme qu’en juillet. A notre grand étonne- 
ment, les thermométres n’y marquaient que — 13° centigrades; mais 
le vent faisait pénétrer le froid 4 travers nos vétements et le rendait 
trés-douloureux. Nos visages étaient couverts de glace, et la neige nous 
aveuglait. 

‘JI fallut, & notre grand chagrin, se résigner 4 donner le signal de la 
retraite; nous n’avions pu rester qu'un quart d’heure sur le uu 
supérieur. La tempéte nous poursuivit jusqu'aux Grands Mulets, ott 
nous étions de retour 4 11 heures, et deux heures aprés nous quittions 
cet excellent refuge pour la vallée. Le thermométre marquait alors 
— 8,5,°; le vent qui descendait des régions supérieures avait done 
abaissé la température d’un degré et demi depuis notre départ. : 

‘Malgré le mauvais état des neiges, notre rentrée & Chamonix 
s’opéra 4 4 heures 20 m. par un soleil splendide et par une tiéde tem- 
pérature de printemps. Nous n’avions pu pousser notre entrepri 
jusqu’a son terme, mais nous n’en étions pas moins heureux de l’avoir 
tentée et d’étre de retour sans avoir éprouvé d’autre indisposition 
qu’une trés-grande fatigue. fr 

‘M. Joseph Tairraz, maire de Chamonix, avait observé le thermo- 
métre pendant la journée du 20 janvier; & 4h. du matin il marquait 
— 12°; A7h. — 119; ASh. — 10°; ANH. — 9°; AIL. — 8% et 
a 1h. aprés midi, au soleil + 18°. Il avait fait pendant la nuit beau- 
coup plus froid & Chamonix qu’aux Grands Mulets, et méme qu’au Coin 
du Dome (8,498 m. au-dessus de la mer). Contrairement & la croy- 
ance populaire, selon laquelle le froid serait terrible en hiver dans les 
hautes régions alpestres, je pense qu'il n’est guére plus fort en hiver 
qu’en été dans ces régions; l’air y est plus léger, beaucoup plus see 
que dans les plaines et moins sujet & varier. L’épaisse couche de 
neige qui recouvre les hautes montagnes empéche toute évaporation du 
sol, et peut-Ctre, si nous avions pu parvenir sur le sommet du Mont- 
Blane, aurions-nous pu constater, en exposant nos thermométres, du 
cété de I'Italie, un nombre de degrés au-dessous de zéro beaucoup 
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moindre que celui que I’on serait porté & imaginer. II est & remarquer 
que, dés la fin d’octobre, le soleil n’éclaire plus de ses rayons tout le 
glacier des Bossons, du sommet du Mont-Blanc jusqu’au fond de la 
vallée. 

_‘ L’Hospice du Saint-Bernard est Ja station de Europe la plus élevée 
ou l'on fait en hiver des observations thermométriques, mais je ne crois 
pas que cette station soit dans des conditions favorables pour donner 
une idée juste du froid dans les hautes montagnes en cette saison de 
Yannée ; en effet l’hospice est placé sur un col, dans un grand courant 
d’air agissant du nord au sud, et par ce fait les variations du froid et 
de Ja chaleur doivent y étre considérables. L. 

On January 31 Miss Stratton, an English lady, succeeded in 
reaching the top with J. E. Charlet, Silvain Couttet, and a porter, 
Michel Balmat. They had got as far as the first Bosse on the 29th, 
too late in the day to proceed. On the 31st the weather was gloriously 
fine, but the north wind near the summit terrible. They were able, 
however, to spend half an hour on the top. 

The following temperatures are recorded :— 

January 12. Grands Mulets about 3.30 a.a. — 16° centigrade. 

Grand Plateau about 9 a.m. -— 17° centigrade. 

January 31. Grands Mulets — 13° centigrade. 

Grand Plateau — 19° centigrade. 
Summit — 25° centigrade, or 13° below zero Fahrenheit. 

Les Gorars pe Diosaz.—Close to Servoz, at a short distance from 

the high road, a gorge similar in character to those of Pfeffers and Tri- 
ent, and enlivened by numerous cascades, has lately been made acces- 
sible by wooden galleries. ‘Les voyageurs qui passent prés de Servoz 
ne doivent pas manquer de visiter cette nouveauté des Alpes; en allant 
i Chamonix on fait un faible détour par le pont du Chitelard, et on 
rejoint lu route par le Pont Pélissier aprés avoir fait aux gorges une 
excursion d’une heure.’ 

La Granve Fourcur.—M. Lionel Déclez, of the French Alpine 
Club, writes as follows on a question of nomenclature :— 

‘M. John Ball ne parle pas de la Grande Fourche. Il nomme 
Aiguilles Dorées l’aréte qui, partant du Chardonnet, sépare le Gl. du 
Tour et de Saléna. Plus loin il nomme encore Aiguilles Dorées l’aréte 
qui sépare le Gl. de Saléna et d’Orny. 

‘M. Joanne nomme Aiguilles Dorées l’aréte qui court du Chardonnet 
au Col du Tour. M. Moore nomme Grande Fourche le sommet situé 
dans le Gl. du Tour, qui domine la Fenétre de Saléna. Il nomme 
Aiguilles Dorées l’aréte qui sépare les Glaciers de Saléna et d’Orny. | 

‘La carte Fédérale et M. Reilly nomment Grande Fourche I’aréte 
qui sépare le Gl. d’Orny du Gl. de Saléna. Aucune de ces deux cartes 
ne marque les Aiguilles Dorées. 

‘ Vous voyez, monsieur, que la confusion est grande, et je pense qu'il 
serait bon de déterminer d’une maniére plus certaine les noms respectifs 
de ces diverses arétes.’ 

On the question thus raised the following conclusions are agreed to by 
our members above referred to, Mr. Nichols and Mr. Wills :—‘ Grande 
Fourche’ was originally a local name for the gap of the ‘ Fenétre de 
Saléna;’ ‘fourche’ equalling ‘ furca’ or ‘ forclaz,’ Asapplied to a peak 
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there is no reason for disturbing the decision of the Federal engineers 
(as followed by Mr. Moore), who affix it to the W. prong of the 
‘Fourche.’ ‘ Aiguilles Dorées,’ the happy name suggested by Professor 
Forbes for the comb separating the Glaciers de Saléna and d’Orny, is 
only applicable to that ridge—for which, both from respect for its 
author and its own merits, it is desirable to retain it. 

Aupine Inns.—Mr. Middlemore writes to warn travellers against the 
‘Hotel National tenu par A. Valloire 4 Lanslebourg,’ where he and his 
guides were subjected to gross extortions. The Hotel Glacier et 
Poste, at Viesch, he also found exorbitant in its charges, ; 

In view of the great advance in prices lately made by many hotels 
formerly frequented by climbers, e.g. the ‘ Adler,’ at Grindelwald, he 
suggests that it would be well for the local clubs to arrange a normal 
climbers’ tariff, both for the ordinary charges and for provisions. The 
hotels which accepted this tariff should be notified. Where no hotel 
would adopt it, a retired guide might he helped to start as innkeeper. 

With, perhaps, the exception of the last suggestion, there seems 
nothing in these proposals not easily feasible. We believe some steps 
of the kind have already been taken in Italy. If the Italian, German, 
and French Clubs would combine to publish annually a list of recom- 
mended inns, no doubt they could exert a powerful influence. Their 
organisation in local branches gives them many facilities for such an 
attempt. It is a matter in which we can do little or nothing but 
express our sympathy with any project which would restore to the 
mountaineer in the central Alps the certainty of a warm welcome, good 
entertainment, and a moderate bill—such as he used to be able to 
count on in the days when wealthy American families and English 
travelling gangs were still unheard of. 

Tue LeGenps or THE Vat pi Genovya.—In the last ‘ Annuario’ 
(1875) of the Trentine Alpine Club, Signor Bolognini describes, in a 
most amusing paper, which I hope some day to translate for the 
Alpine Journal, the supernatural inhabitants of Val di Genova. It 
seems to be the popular belief that the Council of Trent banished as 
witches to this remote recess half the old women of the country-side. 
Here, however, they were not without companionship. The mountain 
sprites, with whom they had long been on good terms, could not do 
less than console their friends. The neighbourhood in consequence 
teems with lively a devils. In broad daylight it is difficult to re- 
cognise anything diabolical in the large granite boulders which strew 
the path. These, however, are the very solid forms in which the 
devils themselves are confined. At night they break loose, and the 
belated herdsman is lucky if he escapes their guile. 

This region had at one time an unfortunate celebrity for witches— 
that is to say, for superstition and cruelty to old women. The Tonale 
was the scene of trials for this supposed crime in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (see Miss Busk’s ‘ Valleys of Tirol,’ p. 365, and 
‘ Un Processo di Stregheria in Val Camonica,’ and ‘Il Vero nelle Scienze 
occulte,’ pamphlets by Signor Gabriele Rosa, of Brescia.) 

On the subject of witchcraft in the Alps the following passage from 
Addison’s Travels may be cited :— 
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‘ Before I leave Switzerland I cannot but observe that the notion of 
witcheraft reigns very much in this country. I have often been tired 
with accounts of this nature froin Mit sensible men, that are most of 
them furnished with matters of fact which have happened, as they pre- 
tend, within the compass of their own mp It is certain there 
have been many executions on this account, as in the canton of Bern, 
during my stay at Geneva. The people are so universally infatuated 
with the notion, that if a cow falls sick it is ten to one but an old 
woman is clapt up in prison for it, and if the poor creature chaiice to 
think herself a witch the whole country is for hanging her wp without 
merey. One finds, indeed, the same humour prevail in most of the 
rocky barren parts of Europe. Whether it be that poverty and igno- 
rance, which are generally the products of these countries, may really 
engage a wretch in such dark practices, or whether or no the same 
principles may not render the people too credulous, and perhaps too 
easy to get rid of some of their unprofitable members.’ 

An interesting derivation of the name Vedretta di Lares, by which 
the inhabitants of Val Rendéna know the great shining glacier-field 
stretching from the Caré Alto to the Crozzon di Fargorida, is suggested 
by Professor Tigti’s ‘Guida dellé Montagne Pistojese.’ Near San 
Marcello, in the Tuscan Apennines, is the Monte delle Lari; in the 
Colline Pisane is the Terra di Lari. The name is in both cases believed 
to be derived from the worship of the Dei Lares. It will be remem- 
bered that the name of the next peak to the Caré Alto, Monte Folletto, 
signifies, according to Payer, the peak of mountain sprites.—D. W. F. 

Tue Batsnorn ann Reoizt Furke.—When, on August 15, 1875, 
Mr. Beard and I, accompanied by Kaspar and Jakob Blatter, and by 
Donat Brunner of Leukerbad, who served us excellently as a porter for 
a week, gained in 2h. 45m. from the Schwarenbach Inn the ridge at 
the head of the Zagen Glacier ecnnecting the Balmhorn with the Rin- 
derhorn, our whole attention was bent on the vast precipices which on 
our right hand plunged into the depths of the Dala valley above Leu- 
kerbad; and when, neurly half-way towards our peak, we found a 
projecting pinnacle of rock united to the ridges by a short but steep 
snow-saddle, we agreed that there was the most likely spot for our 
descent, and there we left cur knapsacks. In little more than an 
hour (at 9 25) we were on the Balmhorn, whence, until 10.15, we had 
the great delight of that most perfect of views on the most perfect of 
mornings. After 35 minutes of swinging trot down the unbroken snow- 
fields Wwe again stood opposite the pinnacle, descended on to the snow- 
saddle I have mentioned, and began our real descent with an extremely 
steep but winding couloir on its east side, which was frozen snow 
throughout. Thenee always descending we went obliquely E. by 
8, over snow-fields and rocks, always steep, following at one place, 
where we Were in great doubt, the footprints of a chamois which 
we lad seen leisurely jogging down an hour before. Our object was 
to strike the Fluh Glacier at as high a level as might be, and cross 
its stimmit, 80 as to descend to Ferden, and sleep at Ried in the 
Létschthal that night; and having this in mind, we made many an 
earnest vow against taking the course, which looked comparatively easy, 
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to the foot of that glacier, and so losing the very considerable height 
at which we were. After nearly 3 hours of slow advance from the 
snow-saddle we were on a line with the W. end of the glacier, but still 
many hundred feet above it, and thence, keeping a course parallel to 
the glacier, we mounted nearly as high as the Furke itself, scanning most 
carefully the rocks below us for a possible descent. Our position from 
the time we got into a line with the foot of the Fluh Glacier seemed to 
be separated from the glacier by a very regular face of cliff, or * Band,’ 
as the Swiss guides say, of some 40 feet high—very sheer, very smooth, 
and, so far as I can say, broken in two place’ only by small inequalities, 
hardly even to be called cracks. In about 2 hours more we came on 
the higher of these, but preferred retracing our steps to the lower, 
which, in passing upwards, we had rejected; and here we let down 
Jakob by the rope. At the foot of the cliffs he found fair standing- 
ground, and easy, if very narrow, going; but he did not like the de- 
scent to it at all, and on his advice we again worked up to the higher 
crack (some 20 minutes), he keeping alongside us at his own 

From below he shouted that this was far worse than the other; so it 
appeared that nothing was left to us but to get to the foot of the glacier, 
which we did, after a further tussle with the rocks, with great rapidity. 
We rejoined Jakob nearly a mile lower than the ice. But it was now 
5.80; we hardly knew what lay between us and the Litschthal, and we 
reckoned that to get to Ried would take us 44 hours, of which 1} would 
be uphill; so determining to turn to Leukerbad, we arrived there in 
13 hour of very sharp going. We were out that day just 15h. 40m. ; 
but, as always happens on rocks where the way has to be looked after, 
there was much dawdling and rest, for the ‘ Herrn’ at least. f 

On the 27th Melchior Anderegg, sitting in front of the Monte Rosa 
Hotel at Zermatt, told me that we should have persevered higher, quite 
to the level of the Furke, and that there we should have found a place 
among the cliffs where we could have been let down by the rope from 
about ‘ that height,’ said he, pointing to a second-floor window, where 
my mountain breeches and braces were refreshing themselves in the 
sunshine; failing this, he thought the course we took the only one. 

On Tuesday, the 17th, we crossed the Regizi Furke to Ried. The 
pass is charming and charmingly easy. Leaving Leukerbad at 5.10, 
we were on the highest point, which lies to the left, or north, of our 
line of ascent over the glacier, in 4h. 40m., including breakfast. The 
view, notwithstanding that the Balmhorn shuts out all to the north, 
and that the Ferden Rothhorn cuts out everything between the Saas 
Valley and the Dent Blanche, is still magnificent—the Combin and Mont 
Blanc are seen to the greatest advantage to the SW., while in front 
spread the whole of the 'T'schingel Glacier to the pass, and all the vast 
hills enclosing it. The Regizi Furke is decidedly higher than either the 
Tschingel or the Litschen Pass, and it cannot be less than 9,500 feet. 
We left at 11.40, and were 25 minutes speedily getting over the small 
Ferden Glacier, then followed débris and rough ground, but in an hour 
we were again on turf amid a maze of streamlets. The line for de- 
scending is to keep as near as possible to the Ferden Rothhorn. We 
reached Ferden, through splendid forest, in little more than 2 hours 
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from the summit, and in a long hour more Ried, where we found Herr 
Lehner, the landlord, more ingenious in his cooking, more incessant in 

i ings to us to eat, more sleepless in his attentions, than ever, 
but where, I am sorry to say, we had the fresh, clean little house en- 
tirely to ourselves.—Tuomas BrooxsBank. 

A Criticisa on Atprne Lirerature.—A distinguished historian has 
recently gone out of his way to make a deliberate attack on climbers and 
their writings. Among his ‘ Stray Studies’ he has republished an article 
on ‘ Hotels in the Clouds,’ in which there isa good deal of miscellaneous 
fault-finding with the mental and social characteristics of the Alpine Club- 
man. He is mildly scolded because he does not as a rule entertain the 
inn-company with a graphic account of his adventures and enjoyments, 
and answers with matter-of-fact brevity such idiotic questions as ‘ Will 
he use the rope?’ ‘ What places has he done before?’ He is seriously 
blamed for plunging at the sight of an Alp into ‘English, hideous, 
inconceivable ;’ and this by a writer who, under the inspiration of a 
‘ table @hdte,’ has lately delivered himself of the phrase ‘whips him easily 
in boredom.’ He is condemned as ‘a solid, slightly stupid, not inet i- 
native man;’ and by a Swiss tourist who has just shown how far he 
understands the spirit of the Alps by announcing that poetry, like oxy- 
gen, fails as you ascend, or, in his own words, that ‘at seven thousand 
feet above the snow-level it is very natural to find one’s poetry in what 
would be dull enough down below.’ After all, then, according to this 
stray student, the Middle Ages were right; the Muses never knew Heli- 
con, nor Apollo Parnassus, and the modern love of mountains, of which 
Professor Tyndall, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Emerson are perhaps the most 
illustrious living exponents, is all an illusion ! 

Most of our defects are finally summed up in the following short and 
strong sentence :—‘ Alpine talk is the lowest form of conversation, as 
the common run of Alpine writing is the lowest form of literature.’ 

No doubt by raking together papers from various sources some for- 
midable evidence might be produced in support of this attack. Buta 
‘ study ’ which insists on minor features and takes no account of general 
expression is more properly described as a caricature. It is true the 
insertion of ‘common run’ in the sentence quoted above leaves, as it 
were, a little door for running away conveniently open. But it would 
be preposterous to select the ‘ Alpine Journal’ or ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers ’—the one intended for an inner public, the other the outcome of 
the first excitement of the discovery and conquest of the High Alps—as 
by themselves fair representatives of our literature; and no competent 
and candid critic would venture on such an absurdity. 

Taken volume by volume, from Professor Forbes to Mr. Grohman, 
we are ready to submit Alpine writing to a comparison with any por- 
tion of the larger literature of travel of which it forms a division. In 
both, of course, there is much that will not bear examination by any 
high literary standard. We may acknowledge also that the Alpine 
Club has in it, and is not at all prepared to weed out of it, what may 
be called a ‘ sporting element,’ and that this is from time to time re- 
presented in its publications. But do the Apostles of Progress wish 
to discountenance the only sport involving no cruelty or destruction 
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of life? Would they desire the most muscular type of Alpine Club- 

man to devote his undivided energies to covers re! Pattues ? Do they 

think the perhaps rude style and dull details in which, once in | 

months, he has a chance of indulging so far inferior to the long hae ; 

columns of the ‘ Country Gentleman’s Newspaper,’ which half England 

peruses with deep interest ? 
Caricatures, however, have a value, and especially for their subjects. 


Having faced the attack, we may do well to consider how we ren- 
der its repetition impossible. Let us all bear constantly in mind the 
faults of which we are here accused—of ‘ missing both the sublime and 
the ridiculous, and constantly hopping from tall-talk to a mirth feeble 
and inane ;’ of dwelling more on our guides’ appetites than on the 
natural glories revealed to us; of ‘dredging our pages with French 
words through a pepper-castor.’ The last offence was commented on 
some time ago in the Journal by a critic who, it may be no indiscretion 
now to say, was an Alpine Clubman. We must also, I think, admit 
that, as most historians, before Mr. Green arose, talked too much of 
battles, so many Alpine writers have mentioned too frequently their 
meals. Some of us have, no doubt, acted on an old traveller’s theory, 
‘that admirable things are liable to this inconvenience that they are 
also unexpressable,’ or preferred running the risk of seeming dull of soul 
to courting ridicule in the attempt to rival Mr. L. Stephen’s deserip- 
tion of a sunset from Mont Blane, or Professor Tyndall’s of that seen on 
the spurs of the Weisshorn. 

We have every disposition, our censor must allow, to take his not 
very polite admonitions in good part; bat we are anxious for further 
help. We have naturally looked to his other writings to find what he 
admires, as well as what he condemns, and the reference has had a 
strange and most unsatisfactory result. Mr. J. R. Green has just written 
a history of the English people in which he claims to have given, for 
the first time, literature and its heroes their due— Chaucer more space 
than Cressy.’ The due of modern literature would appear, in Mr. 
Green's opinion, to be oblivion. Since 1689 he finds only seven lite- 
rary events * worth a passing allusion. Defoe, Addison, Berkeley, Gold- 
smith, Gibbon, Shelley, Wordsworth, Sir W. Scott get no mention in his 
pages; the only Pope in his Index is a Pope of Rome. 

Mr. Green is either in literature the most inveterate of Tories, or he 
has been betrayed into a very singular omission. The next edition of 
his book will settle which is the right explanation of his silence. For 
the present, however, his standard in modern literature remains a mys- 
tery. All we can do is to examine with the attention it deserves the one 
Alpine ‘ Study’ which our critic supplies for our imitation. The prin- 
cipal lesson we have gathered from it is that henceforth we must make 
fun at our fellow travellers’ expense, instead of, as in our simplicity we 
lave been wont, at our own. 

A critic who, in the humour of the Italian Carnival he elsewhere | 
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* The dates of publication of three of Burke's pam , of the letters of Juni 
of Adam Smith's ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ and the foundation of daily newspapers an 


the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
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describes, chooses to fling a handful of very hard comfits can searcely 
complain if a purveyor of ‘the lowest form of literature’ replies with 
such flour as may lie handy. But we should be sorry to be thought 
too serious in our retort, or unmindful of the gratitude and respect due 
for s ey which, whatever its failings, has real genius in it.— 
D. W. F. 


Arixe Brsriocrarny.—The following list is forwarded by Mr, 
Tuckett, in continuation of that in the last volume :— 
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THE CHURCHES OF VAL RENDENA AND THE LEGEND 
OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 


The following details as to the churches of Val Rendéna, and the 
various traces still to be found of Charles the Great haying marched an 
army through the Lombard Alps, are extracted from an article by Dr. 
N. Bolognini in the 1875 ‘ Annuario’ of the Trentine Alpine Club. 


The oldest portion of the present church of San Stefano dates from 
early in the fifteenth century. The choir and nave up to the present 
door were first erected, probably on the site of the primitive chapel. 
Owing to the steepness of the rock, it was necessary to build up the 
western wall from below the level of the rest of the building. The vault 
thus formed was used as a sacristy ; whilst the faithful approached the 
church by a granite staircase, still existing, which winds round the 
church from 8. to E., and reaches the ancient presbytery close to where 
an altar to 8. Michele now stands. 

After 1519, the church was extended about sixteen feet towards the 
N., bringing it to its present form; and the external staircase, by which 
the church is now entered, was constructed, to the injury of the facade 
and of several older frescoes ; amongst them, those of the ‘ Seven Deadly 
Sins.’ 

In the valleys of the ‘Trentino the Guelfs constructed the roofs of 
their bell-towers in the form of a truncated pyramid, the Ghibellines in 
that of a cone. 

The stone campanile of S. Stefano, like that of 8. Vigilio, is built ‘a 
Punta Ghibellina.’ On one of its bells may be read the date and words 
‘1518 Franciscus campanarum magister Tridenti abitator hance fecit 
campanam.” 

The frescoes of the eastern facade are of two periods. They are divided 
into four sections. In the lowest, partly covered by the staircase, and 
much injured, are represented the ‘ Seven Deadly Sins.’ In the second 
is a ‘Dance of Death,’ painted, as inscriptions relate, by Simon de 
Baschensis and Simon de Averaria in 1519. On the two upper rows 
the story of the life of S. Stefano is represented. 

These frescoes, especially the upper ones, partially protected from 
weather by the projecting roof, still preserve their colours, and look as 
if painted but yesterday. Compared with those of 8. Vigilio, they make 
up by vivacity of colour for some slight inferiority in correctness of 
design. 

Internally, the paintings which decorated the whole building have 
been in great part destroyed. The few that remain, however, are well 
preserved. The choir is entirely covered with frescoes—a crucifixion, 
apostles and prophets—attributable to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

On the eastern wall isa ‘ Last Supper,’ 17 ft. by 6. Underneath it are 
five large frames, containing the Virgin and Child, with a man kneel- 
ing; and other subjects. The heads, especially that of the 
have a Luinesque air: the date ‘8 Agosto, 1461,’ is still legible. © 

There are five altars in the church. Near that of §. Michele, traces 
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may be found in the wall of the church and the rock of the choir of the 
primitive chapel, which was scrupulously turned to the east. 2 

The fresco representing Charles the Great, with the accompanying 
inscription, occupies a portion of the N. wall of the church, built after 
1500.(?) It is about 16 ft. long by 6 ft. high, The background is a 
wooded landscape with rocks and forest, the foreground a meadow 
besprinkled with flowers. In the centre of the composition stands, 
in the open country, a chapel with an improvised altar, on which are a 
crucifix and two lighted candles. On one side, the Pope is in theact of 
sprinkling with his hand holy water on the head of a kneeling convert, 
clad round the loins with a white cloth; on the other is a damsel, who 
holds in one hand a basin, and has a towel on her shoulder. t 

To the right of this central group are Charles, a bishop holding a 
banner with the red cross on white ground, and two more bishops, one 
with the pastoral staff, the other with the papal cross. The background 
is filled by warriors diversely equipped with lances and halberds. To 
the left are four more bishops with their pastoral staffs, and two other 
figures—perhaps nobles. Beyond is a crowd of half-naked converts, 
waiting in various attitudes to receive baptism. 

The bishops have all white gloves, wearing over them precious = 
on the thumb and forefinger of both hands, some also on the little 
finger. Such rings on the thumb are represented in every figure of a 
bishop, both at S. Vigilio and S. Stefano. » 

Below is the inscription quoted in ‘ Italian Alps,’ written in a kind of 
Gothic character with many abbreviations.* 

That the church of S. Stefano is very ancient and stands on the site 
of a still older chapel, perhaps the same built by order of Charles the 
Great, there is no doubt. Its dedication to St. Stephen is itself an 
argument of high antiquity, since the primitive churches were commonly 
dedicated to the protomartyr. 

That on the same site a castle formerly stood is also certain, al 
we have no written records of it. The situation is admirably suited for 
one of these bandit refuges. The hill above is called at this day a 
Castello, and anyone who will carefully examine the ground ata « 


tance of about sixty feet from the present church will discover traces of a 


very ancient unmortared wall of rude masses, which must have closed 
on every side the passages easy of ascent. Moreover, on the north, the 
weakest side, may be noticed a mass of stones, whose presence there can 
hardly be explained except as the remains of a building now destroyed. 

Although history is silent on the subject, why should not Charles the 
Great in person, as the legend and popular tradition declare, have passed 
here about the year 775? 

Tn all the principal valleys of the Trentino we find castles and remains 
of fortresses of every age. The only exceptions are the Val di Fiemme 
and Val Rendéna, The Val di Fiemme up to recent pyre Sor iae 
itself almost as a republic, and preserves the most ancient of the 
Trentino, Of the fortresses of Bocea di Genova, of Castel Massimo, of 
Caderzone, of Castel Pelugo in Rendéna, called ‘ Munizioni dei Romani,’ 
the memory remains, although no other traces have been preserved. 


— 


* For additional notes to this inscription see p. 463, 


= 
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May not these have been amongst those destroyed by an army of Charles 
the Great, marching on Verona by these passes, then easier and more 
practicable than the great valleys, which were guarded and closed by 
the strong fortresses of the Longobards ? 

Riva, the Giudicarie, and Rendéna were presented to the Church of 
Trent, then ruled by the Bishop Orso, appointed by Charles the Great. 
Charles must have conquered, therefore, and may probably have per- 
sonally known these districts. We find traces of Charles at Trent in a 
portrait of the Emperor which exists, or lately existed, on the wall of the 
upper loggia of the old castle of Buon Consiglio. At Castel Stenico we find 
him again in the inscription, legible between his figure and that of S. 
Vigilio, which runs thus :—Carolus Magnus dedit hanc arcem ; Sanctus 
Vigilius accepit ; Albertus primus céstruait. We encounter him also at 
Saone, a hamlet at the foot of Monte Durone, on the road which crosses 
it, and must have been the one taken by Charles, as it was in his time, 
and up toa few years ago, the only means of communication between 
the Val Rendéna and Lago di Garda. In pulling down the old church of 
San Bricio, in order to use up the material for a new one, there was found 
in the ancient wall, under several coatings of paint, a figure of Charles 
the Great in the act of worshipping St. Stephen. The circumstance is 
mentioned by Cipriano Gnesetti of Storo in his ‘Memorie delle Giudi- 
carie,, 1784. It is also noticeable that this is the second church dedi- 
cated to S. Bricio which we find on the track of the Emperor. The 
first is that of Monno, mentioned in the inscription ; there is a third still 
existing on the road which mounts the Durone from Saone.* 

It is surely impossible that a chronicle so long and full of details, 
which has taken root in the legends and inscriptions along the road it 
relates to, and, if the original is lost, has passed into documents, should 
be a pure fiction. Even sbould these contain only an echo of a popular 
tradition, and although they display various anachronisms—e. g. that of 
the date, and the substitution of Pope Urban for Adrian, which are 
evidently errors of a copyist ignorant and unversed in deciphering old 
characters——yet the groundwork of the legend must have a basis in facts. 

The ‘ Vicari Plebanei’ who resided in every valley as guardians of 
the interests of the Church would hardly have permitted such records 
to be set up with a sort of guarantee for their authenticity if they had 
not been looked on as true and based on indisputable authorities On 
the other hand, had they been pure inventions of religious zeal, some 
chronicler would have surely protested. 

A similar inscription—setting aside some few variations—and with 
paintings similar to those at S. Stefuno, long existed on the outer wall 
of the church of Pelizzano in ValdiSole. It was damaged by a fire in 
1528, and soon after barbarously whitewashed. Fortunately, fragments 
of the inscription were preserved by a priest. 

In Val Camonica also there is a tradition that the pass of Monte 
Tonale, then an immense forest and refuge of outlaws, was traversed by 
Charles the Great by the help of fire. 

In the church of San Bricio di Monno there is an inscription relating 


* San Bricio is Briccius the Dane, who prciahed and was buried at Heiligen 
Blut, while returning from a pilgrimage with a phial of the sacred blood. 
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to the Emperor's passage. In the sanctuary of S. Giovanni di Monte 
Cala, in the commune of Lovere (Lago d’Iséo), is preserved in the 
sacristy, in a frame, an ancient parchment,* almost identical in its first 
part with the inscription of S. Stefano, but accompanying Charles only 
as far as the head of Val Camonica. It adds several to the fortresses in 
this valley attacked by the Emperor, and sets right various anachro- 
nisms in the S. Stefano account. It gives also the names of the seven 
bishops who followed the expedition, the name Adrian in place of Urban 
for the Pope, Turpinus in place of Tripinus, as bishop of Trent, and 
the date 800 a.v. ‘The mention of the bishops’ presence is strongly in 
favour of the authenticity of the legend, as it was the habit of Charles 
always to be accompanied by a goodly train of ecclesiastics, who in that 
age could also use the sword. Moreover, if the statement of Ana- 
stasius, the librarian, copied by Muratori, and in the Biblioteca del 
Comdio, is true—namely, that Charles the Great, during the siege of 
Pavia, where Desiderius had fortified himself, transferred himself with 
part of his army to Verona, in order to secure Adelghisius, the son of 
Desiderius—the track described in the legend would be exactly that 
likely to be chosen, since the naturally easier routes across Lombardy 
were assuredly made hazardous by the fortresses and defences prepared 
by the Lombards, and specially by the warlike Duke of Brescia, Potone, 
still in power; and this flank march would have been a most 
strategical expedient to avoid an enemy in force on the front, and to fall 
unexpectedly on his flanks. 

Gattamelata afterwards followed the example. Quitting secretl 
Brescia, and aided by the valiant Conte Paride Lodron, he threw himse 
into the Giudicarie, and, by Durone, Tenno, and Mori, came suddenly by 
an unguarded track to the relief of Verona. 


Inscription at San Bricio di Monno, Val Camonica :— , 

SIA MANIFESTO - a - cadavuna fsona - ch + questa - zesia - fece 
fabcare - Re Carlo - al tépo - ch - lui - andava - cdbatendo p, - la 
fede - e - lo - pp. - Vrbano - li - Gcese 900 + anni - d’indulgen- 


tia - e + 7 - vescovi - li quali - erano in sua Gpagnia - li - 


qcese - 40 - di d'indulg@tia p. - cadvuno - e + questa Pdonanza - 
ze + ogni - venerdi - e la festa - di S. Britio - patrd - dela - 
deta - zesia - etiam + nele + feste - di + S. Marie - expletum - 
fuit - hoc - opus - mense + 7bre - die - 6 - 1470. 

Restauratum fuit 16+57. 

Inscription at the Sanctuary of San Giovanni di Monte Cala, Com- 
mune of Lovere :— 

‘Carolus Magnus de Francia consuluit Domicium suum Consulem 
causa veniendi in Montem Blasiae, et ducebat secum quatuor mille 
Lanceas, et iter faciebat ad civitatem Bergami, de qua erat unus Domi- 
nus, qui vocabatur Dux Lupus, qui erat Paganus, et praedictus Carolus 
certabit secum causa convertendi ipsum. Astitit olim alius Dux he 
qui coepit Sandrum (8. Alexandrum anno Domini 298) et multos alios, 
et fecit eos decapitare, et quum decapitaverunt Sandrum septem cerei 


* The two inscriptions are giyen at length below, 
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atdentes, nullo tenente, apparuerunt ipso Duci et Gentibus ; campanae, 
per Dei gratiam, et sine aliquo auxilio humano pulsatae fuerunt, et hoc 
fuit in signum sanctitatis praedicti Sandri, et viso isto miraculo prae- 
dictus Dux Lupus cum tota sua gente conversus fuit ad Catholicam 
fidem. Quare praedictus Carolus fecit postea edificare ibi in dicta civi- 
tate Bergami unam Ecclesiam ad onorem sancti Sandri, et septem Epi- 
scopi existentes cum praedicto Carolus concesserunt quadraginta dies 
Tidutientie pro singulo die et summus Pontifex Adrianus concessit 
quinquagintos annos omne die Dominico verae poenitentibus et confessis 
causa Devotionis et Peregrinantibus dictam Ecclesiam visitandibus. 
Qui praedictus Dux Lupus (diversus ab illo qui praecepit amputari 
caput S. Alexandri) post modum venit cum praedicto Carolo Magno 
ad unum castellum, quod vocabatur S. Ioannes de Calla, in ‘a mora- 
batur unus, qui nominabatur Allorus. Qui Allorus cum vidit tantam 
Gentem astantem suo Castello conversus est ad Fidem Christi. Qui 
Allorus misit unam Monacam ad unum Castellum, quod dicitur Amon, 
cujus Castelli, erat Dominus unus, qui nominabatur Lancrilexius 
Tudaeus, et praedicta Monacha tractavit pro ditionem Vallis Oriolae, 
quae fidelis erat. Hoc gesto Carolus fecit ibi edificare unam Ecclesiam 
ad honorem §. Ioannis. Seguono le indulgenze. 

‘Et praefatus Carolus venit in Vallem Oriolam ad unum Castellum 
quod vocabatyr Iesen, cujus Castelli erat Iudeus qui nominabatur Her- 
cules, quem Carolus interfecit, qui noluit se converti ad fidem Christi, 
et ibi edificare fecit unam Ecclesiam ad honorem Sant.me Trinitatis, 
. . « Seguono le indulgenze. 

‘Et predictus Carolus recessit et venit ad pontem Blasium (Blé ?) et 
ibi erat unus Castellanus qui nominabatur Iudeus, qui nolebat credere 
Fidei Cattolicae et Carolus certavit secum, et dextruxit eum et ibi fecit 
edificare unam Ecclesiam ad honorem §. Stefani. . . Vengono le indul- 
genze. Et post modum praedictus Carolus venit ad unam Contratam 
quae vocabatur Bersium (Berzo) et ibi erat unum Castellum quae voca- 
batur Castellum antiquim, cujus Castelli erat Dominus unus qui voca- 
batur Comes Paganus, qui conversus est ad Fidem Christi et ibi fecit 
edificare unam Ecclesiam ad honorem 8. Laurenti...Le solite indulgenze. 

‘Et praedictus Carolus venit ad unum Monticulum, Episcopus autem 
Turpinus ferebat vexillum quod fixit super Monticulum et ibi Carolus 
fecit edificare Ecclesiam ad onorem 8. Petri Zucchi. ... Seguono indul- 

enze. 

‘Et post modum venit ad unum Castellum quod vocabatur Braistinus, 


“in quo morabatur unus qui vocabatur Rex Cornerius et erat Iudeus, 


qui nolebat ad Christi Fidem se converti, et Carolus certavit secum et 
dextruxit eum et ibi fecit Scclesiam in honorem §S. Ioannis.... Indulgence. 

‘Et post modum praedictus Carolus venit ad unam Contratam qua 
vocabatur Cemum (Cemo) et ibi fecit edificare unam Ecclesiam in hono- 
rem Salvatoris,..... Et post modum praedictus Carolus venit super 
unum montem et ibi cum Judeis et Paganis fecerunt unum magnum 
praelium et perierunt multi Fideles et plures etiam Infideles, Carolus 
posuit nomen monti Mortarolus, ed adhue dictus Carolus ivit ad unam 
terram quae vocatur Amon et ibi fecit aedificare unam Ecclesiam in 
honorem §, Michaelis et Georgi... ... . et adhue in capite illius 
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Vallis fecit aedificare unam Ecclesiam in honorem SS.me Trinitatis, et 
praedicti septem Episcopi, videlicet Episcopus Turpinus, Corradus Car- 
diensis Episcopus, Rodulphus Episcopus Colgabiensis, Julielmus Gortu- 
galen Episcopus, Arnoldo de Aristano Episcopus, Majneros de Pisis 
Episcopus, Antonius Gurdigalae Episcopus, concesserunt singulis diebus 
<u fssepiereyarne indulgenze. Carolus Magnus Imperator et Summus Pontifex 
Adrianus et septem Episcopi praenominati concesserunt Ind 
suprascriptos praefatis Kcclesis perpetuis futuris temporibus duraturos: 
omnibus et singulis vaere poenitentibus devote genuflectentibus ceram 
Altaribus et dicentibus quindecim Pater Mater et quindecim Saluta- 
tiones Angelicas, 

‘ Haec omnia gesta fuerunt sub anno DCCC. 

‘ Haec fideliter sumpta sunt a me Josepho Presbytero de Gingell 
de Bienno, Rector Santi Ambrosii Costae Vulpini, Notario eee 
de quadam Scriptura Cartae pecorinae Scriptam per quedam Franciscus 
de Celeriis de Tees sub die 10 Mensis Martii Anno 1512, 
haec extraxit de quadam Instrumento antiquo, quod hodie “alficile leet po 
potest propter ejus antiquitatem ex defecta multorum li 
Jegi non possunt, quod meis oculis vidi Die 2 7bris Anno incorpo 
Domini nostri 1605, eadem etiam Die, quando haec mea manu 
ad utilitatem et commodum habitatorum Bienni et ad perpetuam 
memoriam. L. S. Seguono altre autenticazioni.’ 


- 


Such are Dr. Bolognini’s facts and arguments, We hope shortly to 
publish a further note on the old church of San Vigilio near Pieve di 
Val Rendéna. 


REVIEWS. 
HIMALAYAN LITERATURE.* 


A prediction we ventured to make a short time ago has been quickly 
verified. The Alps are not yet exhausted—how far they are from 
exhausted, every year affords fresh proofs; but, while they continue to 
be written about, the more remote ranges of the Old World are already 
supplying material to authors. 

In the last few months we have had three works on the Caucasus and 
four on the Himalaya. The most important in some respects of these 
books is‘ The Indian Alps.’ Every lover of mountains must feel a certain — 
curiosity about the country surrounding the two loftiest known crests 
of the world—Mount Everest (or Deodunga, if we use its native 
and Kinchinjun We may have formed some acquaintance with this 
region already from Dr. Hooker’s Journal and the descriptions and 
drawings of the Schlagintweits; but there was plenty of room for a 


* The Indian and how we crossed them, By a Lady Pioneer. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1876. 

From the Hebrides to the Himalayas, a Sketch of om Months’ Wanderings in 
Western Isles and Eastern Highlands. By Constance ¥, Gordon Cumming. 2 vols, 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876, 
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new writer. Dr. Hooker published twenty years ago, and the public 
_ memory is short in such matters. Moreover, his book was what it 
called itself, a Journal, and, although full of valuable information and 
graphic touches bred of the habit of scientific observation, was some- 
what terse and dry in manner for that demoralised dramdrinker—the 
general reader. 

Yet, notwithstanding the interest of its subject, our first feeling on 
laying down this sumptuous volume is, we must confess, one of relief’ 
ss ag with regret that it had not been reduced by half. 

e valuable material has, in a literal sense, been made the most of. 
The type, the margin, the paper, and the binding combine to render 
‘Indian Alps’ a burden to the arms. Moreover, the author is only too 
ready awriter. A judicious friend would, we think, have recommended 
the pruning away of many repetitions and redundancies, and the omis- 
sion of the too frequent speculations on ‘ things beyond our ken.’ Ina 
volume of moderate dimensions and of from 300 to 400 pages, with a fair 
supply of illustrations, the ‘lady pioneer’ might have described her very 
interesting excursion with greater effect, and with far more chance of 
retaining her readers’ companionship to the end. Her descriptive power 
is considerable, Some absence of exactness in observation may be no- 
ticed; but the only positive fault which calls for remark is a vague and 
irritating habit of talking of ‘almost perpendicular’ paths. The author 
must have read Dr. Hooker, and should have remembered his sensible 
protest against this very vice. 

But, despite some superfluities and failings, we owe the ‘lady pioneer’ 
real gratitude for the sketches of nature and mankind which give life to 
our previously acquired facts, and enable us to enjoy in day-dreams, no 
longer too vague, the splendours of the Eastern Himalaya. While we 
turn over her pages, we can fancy ourselves mounting through superb 
forests of magnolia trees or amongst bamboo thickets, yielding here and 
there to an unpicturesque tea garden, to Darjeeling, a Himalayan Monte 
Generoso without the lakes. Below lie the steaming plains of the 
Terai; above us rises the vast snowy range. Only a few miles more 
distant than Mont Blanc from Geneva, Kinchinjunga, towering above 
the clouds which beat upon his shoulders, raises his vast silver head 
against the blue sky of Thibet. Junnoo and Pundeem, like ice-mailed 
knights, lift sharper crests on either side of the monarch, and seem to 
invite the attack they must surely some day sustain. 

Thence we may strike leftwards for Mount Tonglo, a promontory of 
the Singaleelah range. Across pine-woods hung with lichens and slopes 
of rhododendron, a huge distant pyramid of dark rock and ice faces the 
sunrise. This is ‘the lofty Nepal mountain ’ of Dr. Hooker, now known 
over the world as Mount Everest. Or we may plunge eastwards into the 
semi-tropical valley of the Rungheet, where a green glacier stream pours 
between steep banks covered with palmsand primeval forest and jungles 
of bamboos, bananas, and cotton trees, Birds and butterflies of gor- 
geous hue are caught in the sunlight which glances through the canopy 
of foliage; in the thickets lurk monkeys, deer, leopards, and here and 
there a tiger. In the wet warm forest-recesses death shows itself more 
plainly as the creation of new forms of life. The trees are covered as 


— 
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they fall in dense mounds of ferns and mosses, or wreathed about with 
climbing plants. The gay clothes of a stray party of pedlars with strange 
merchandise from Thibet give occasional variety to these solitudes. If 
we follow the streams into the mountains beyond the villages and the 
Buddhist monasteries, we reach a region where the woods become scanty ; 
the valleys, growing less V-shaped as they rise, suddenly gain 8000 ft. 
of height, and show, in huge mounds and ancient lake-beds, traces of 
glacier action. In no part of the globe are tropical vegetation and the 
iceworld in nearer conjunction. From the glaciers of Kinchinjunga it 
is only eight miles, as the crow flies, to a level of 4000 ft., and 50 miles 
to the plains of the Terai, 300 ft. above the sea. 

There are at least three ways from Darjeeling by which the traveller 
may approach the snows. He may follow the comparativel rf populous 
valleys of the Rungheet or Tambur, or he may keep along the crest of 
the great spur—known as the Singaleelah range—which separates them, 
The last course was chosen by the companions of the ‘lady pioneer ;’ 
it would seem, considering the season was midwinter, injudiciously. 
Success, and even safety, in their attempt to reach the glaciers d 
on the readiness of the village chiefs to despatch, several days’ march into 
the mountains, provision trains laden with the stores necessary for the 
numerous following by which the travellers were encumbered. Itis 
to be wondered at that the chief’s failed to do what was expected of them. 
All, however, might have gone fairly well, had not a native guide either 
played false or lost his way. Through this man’s misconduct, our 
travellers found themselves, with food running short, lost among the 
snow-fields on the western spurs of the Kinchinjunga group, and near 
the base of Junnoo. It appears highly probable that they had reached 
the Choonjerma Pass traversed by Dr. Hooker ; but where they were 
they had not themselves the slightest idea; for, in implicit trust in 
their guide, they had stowed away their map in the bottom of a port- 
manteau, a proceeding we strongly recommend mountain explorers never 
to imitate. The situation was really one of considerable eeepc a 
cumbrous body with no competent head. However, the big 
succeeded, after much suffering from cold and a narrow 
famine, in retreating safely with tents and portmanteaus from the lofty 
region they had somewhat recklessly invaded. Once back among the 
woods and villages, the travellers resumed the ‘ peripatetic picnic’ life 
for which they were best suited, and wisely vottatocd from any second 
attempt to reach the glaciers. 

Whether winter is the right season for such an attempt seems very 
questionable. ‘There is no doubt that it is the best time for 
among the foothills of Sikkim. But as we approach nearer the snowy 
chain, the rainfall in the summer, or wet season, st ly diminishes. 
Kinchinjanga does not lie in the rainless region of Thibet, but the storms 
which beat on the exposed spur of Darjeeling reach its glaciers, if at all, 
in a very mild and reduced state. There seems some reason to believe 
that the great mountain itself lies aliogethes above their influence.* 


~ 


* See Dr. Hooker's Notes on the Climate and Ve egetation of Sik — 
pamphlet to be found at the R. Geographical Society’ s wei ee 
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Dr. Hooker, it is true, met with much unsettled weather in the moun- 
tains during the summer months; but some of his successors have been 
more fortunate, and he is not disposed to consider a fine month in mid- 
summer as at all an unlikely occurrence. 

The author is at her best when describing her native companions, for 
whose characters she shows true appreciation. Her kindly humorous 
sketches enable us not only to form general ideas as to the amiable 
Lepchas and sturdy Bhootanese, but to feel as if we should certainly 
recognise Tendook, or half a dozen others of her ‘dramatis persone,’ if 
we met them on the hills. The initials which indicate English com- 
panions are, as a rule, kept judiciously in the background. It would 
have been better for them to have remained there altogether, than that 
the following passage should have seen the light. iP we are told, 
having ‘little respect for the creed or its worshippers,’ constantly amused 
himself by watching the Mussulman servants, ‘liking of all things to 
interrupt them when engaged in their religious exercises, Pretending 
not to be aware of their occupation, he may be heard shouting from afar 
“Ho! you kitmutgar there; come here; bring so and so.” Now this 
entails beginning his prayers all over again, &c.’ 

In the spirit which can indulge in such acts of stupid insolence, we 
recognise a seed which has even in our own times borne one bitter 
crop. If a portion of Anglo-Indian society has forgotten the mutiny 
of 1857, English readers have not, and will see, in the deliberately in- 
decent disturbance of the kitmutgar’s devotions, a practical joke com- 
pared with which the worst follies of a barrack-room are harmless child’s 
play. To record such an offence is in itself an offence of a nature it 
would be wrong to pass over in silence. But we are glad to be able to 
say that this passage forms an exception to the general tone of the book, 
and to contrast with it the remark on page 539, that ‘to despise the 
religion of others does not enhance the truth or beauty of our own.’ 

The illustrations of this volume are ambitious in aim, and will, no 
doubt, be generally admired. It is just, therefore, to preface our com- 
ments on them with the confession that we write from the standpoint of 
those who look on chromolithography as a process likely to degrade 
rather than to cultivate the public taste, an] even sometimes to act 
injuriously on painters. When we are exultingly told by a salesman 
that a copy cannot be distinguished from the original sketch, we are 
apt rather to regret that the artist should have sacrificed his art for the 
sake of the mechanist, than to take pleasure in the Chinese success of 
the latter. ; 

The coloured plates by Messrs. Hanhart are unequally successful. 
The first reflection which will cross most readers’ minds is that either 
the lady or her interpreter has at some time studied sedulously in Mr. 
E. Walton's studio. Such of Mr. Walton’s mannerisms as may be 
‘caught by a mechanical process, which cannot hope to give any of the 
delieate tones which distinguish the artist from the sign-painter, are 
here faithfully reproduced. But, like most chromolithographs, the 
pictures are more or less of caricatures. The attempt to present the 
infinite variety of nature with the smallest possible range of tints can 
only be pleasing to people with a rudimentary sense of colour. Here is 
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Mount Everest finely and—as we can tell by comparison with the 
Schlagintweits’ sketches—faithfully drawn; but its rosy crags rise 
against a sickly sky, such as never insulted a sunrise beyond the 4-mile 
radius from Charing Cross, and over lower ranges which seem to have 
been faced with London stucco. ‘The only pine tree in the scene has 
been put in with blacking. Again, in the frontispiece we havea choco- 
late hill for a foreground, with chocolate sticks starting out of it to 
represent a forest. In no single picture is there any indication whether 
we are looking on eternal snows and glaciers, or rocks covered by a 
winter- fall. Yet the distinction is manifest from far to the trained eye, 
and is one of the first the student of mountain-landscape learns to ob- 
serve and indicate. The most successful plates are the views of Kin- 
chinjunga from Darjeeling, and of the Terai from Mount Tonglo. The 
scenes from the snow-fields are fair, but we have seen the same thing too 
often before to be much interested by them. 

The woodcuts are of the right kind. They do not attempt to elabo- 
rate a wayside sketch into a finished drawing by the addition of con- 
ventional detail. So far as we can judge, the author does not seem to 
possess the swift and suggestive touch of the hand which gave us a 


‘Voyage en Zigzag ;’ but it is a compliment to say that her best work 


reminds us of that charming book. Many of the slight landscapes are 
excellent, and the sketches of the natives are often admirable, and add 
much to the liveliness of the story. 

The originals, however, would have been better presented to us by 
some less indirect method. It is unfair to judge of work so completely 
translated for better or worse as is that of the artist by the woodcutter. 
When the latter, like Mr. E. Whymper, is himself an artist, the cuts 
may gain in the process. But this can seldom be the case. A publisher 
who would study the various processes for the direct and literal repro- 
duction of drawings now being developed would, by at once cheapening 
and improving our illustrated books, do a real service to literature. 


The only possible link which we can see between Miss Cumming’s two 
volumes is the little letter sometimes ignored by our fellow-citizens. 
That Hebrides and Himalaya both begin with an H seems hardly a 
sufficient reason for making people who want to know about the ‘ west- 
ern isles’ of Scotland buy a volume on ‘eastern highlands,’ that is the 
excursions from Simla, and vice versd, 


With this protest against a tiresome if not an unprecedented practice, © 


we pass on at once to the pages Miss Cumming devotes to an account of 
her ride up the Thibet road. We are indebted to her for an excellent 
account of the scenery and the people of the Sutlej valley, its heights 
and ravines, its deodars and temples, which is the more welcome as it 
supplies information on a part of Mr. Wilson’s route which, in his 
anxiety to press on to less known ground, the author of ‘The Abode of 
Snow’ passed over very quickly. The writer’s absence from England 
is no valid excuse for her MSS. having been allowed to go through the 
press without proper revision. But we should feel absurdly unjust if 
we joined the critics who have allowed carelessnesses of style which lie 
on the surface to blind them to the real descriptive talent shown in 
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these pages. We have not space to summarise Miss Cumming’s impres- 
sions, and must be content to refer any reader who is likely to visit 
Simla to her book. 

The illustrations, which are numerous, have a less finished appear- 
ance at first sight than most woodcuts; on the other hand they retain 
a good deal of the spirit of original drawings. One or two of the sketches 
of snowpeaks, e. g. ‘ The Snowy Range from Simla,’ p. 112,and ‘ Temple 
at Kilba,’ p. 252, are more successful in giving a conception of the scale 
and grandeur of Himalayan scenery than the more ambitious plates of 
‘ The Indian Alps.’ 


PEASANT-LIFE IN TYROL.* 


The two books of which the titles are given below deal rather with men 
than mountains. .The most pretentious in external appearance is a 
translation from the German. It is abundantly illustrated with large 
vigorous, somewhat rough woodcuts of a kind less common in England 
than on the Continent ; but, although in form a table book, it may, unlike 
most such works, be read with interest and profit. The title gives a very 
fair summary of the ground covered, and, but for an occasional clumsi- 
ness of translation, the information is well and amusingly conveyed. 


Mr. Baillie Grohman, who is a member of our own Club, and not, as 
some of his critics evidently believe, the same person as the learned 
and laborious explorer of the Dolomites, Dr. Paul Grohmann of Vienna, 
has written an excellent book of a kind of which we have not too many. 

If we remember rightly, some literary scrap-collector and patchwork- 
manufacturer once called Alpine travellers to account for studying so 
little the people of the. mountains. Despite such remonstrances, tra- 
vellers who respect either themselves or their subjects will always be 
very loth to deal with matters which are the property of the resident. 
To describe a population one must have lived amongst them and to 
some extent with them; one must be conversant with their habits of 
mind as well as their idiom ; one must, in short, have broken through 
barriers which are almost insuperable to the foreigner, and quite so to 
the tourist-foreigner. 

- Mr. Grohman is himself half Tyrolese, and has lived for months the 

life he describes. ‘Et ego in Arcadia fui’ might be his motto. His 

Arcadia, however, is rather of a Norse than a Greek type. Alfred de 

Musset has written— 

; Aimer, boire et chasser, voil’ la vie humaine ~ 
Chez les fils du Tyrol ; 


* The Bavarian Mountains and the Salzkammergut, Mlustrated. With an 
Account of the Habits and Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of 
these Districts. By H. Schmidt and K. Stieler, London: Chapman & 1, 


1874, 
rol and the Tyrolese: the People and the Land in their Social, Sporting and 
Monat Aspects, By W. A. Baillie Grohman. London: ngmans & 
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and he seems, with a poet’s instinct, to have gune to the. root of the 
matter. The heroes of these pages engage in desperate sport, the perils 
of which are heightened by the strange freak of diplomacy which carved 
a hunting estate out of Austria for Bavarian princes. They are ready 
to drink beakers worthy of Odin. ; 

Wenn der Kirchthurm a Bierkrug war, 

Und war voll a mit Bier, 

No langet i mit oaner Mass, 

I brauchet net drei oder vier, 
runs a popular snatch we lately came across. Nl : 

Yet we find amongst them the softer customs from which the popular 
conception of pastoral life has been mainly developed. In the summer 
months the life of the younger folk is arranged much after the good 
legendary fashion. The maidens spend solitary months on the hills 
tending the herds. The monotony of the Almhiitte is only broken by 
Sunday visits from the lovers they have left below. ‘Auf der Alm ‘s 
gibt kein Siind’ runs a significant proverb ; * and the various bish 
who in their time have contested its truth do not seem to have been very 
successful in convincing the ‘ Sennerinnen’ that they are wrong in con- 
sidering themselves above the Church’s jurisdiction. The girl of many 
lovers need fear no public censure other than is implied in the presenta- 
tion outside her husband’s door of a wedding-gift in the shape of a 
cradle from each of her old companions, or the broad witticisms of the 
Schnaddahiipfler which will be sung at her expense. - 

Such a state of things is of course very deplorable; and, as many 
babies are born out of wedlock, even political philosophers cannot . 
tend to approve of the late marriages fashionable in Tyrol. The 
unwritten rule of the mountain appears, however, rather un- than im- 
moral. Marriage would seem to be looked upon by these simple-minded 
people as an artificial arrangement, convenient for the rearing of a family 
and expedient as a preservative against the possible future pains and 
penalties which the priest, as the exponent of an alien and half-under- 
stood code, from time to time denounces. But they are as yet scarcely 
sufficiently convinced of the universal advantages of the nuptial tie to 


consider it an restriction on youth: that once entered into it 
is invariably re is perhaps an additional reason for its acceptance 


being slowly decided on. , : 

We have commented on the picture put before us by Mr. Grohman. 
How far it is true of T'yrol as a whole we can hardly judge; but it is 
to a great extent confirmed by the other volume before us. Our worthy 
countryman Inglis tells us, it is true, an exactly contrary tale. But 


* It also forms the burden of a popular ballad put in the mouth of the Sen 


nerinn : 

“Als ich jiingst auf schroffem Pfad 

Threm Paradies genaht, 
Trat sie flink zu mir heraus, 

* Bot zur Herberg mir ihr Haus, 
bao, lang was thust allhier, 
setate sich zu mir 
Sang ein Liedchen weich und lind 
Auf der Alm, auf der Alm, ja, auf der Alm, da gibt’s koa Siind? 
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then his information was extracted—tourist-fashion—from ‘intelligent’ 
people at Innsbruck, whose intelligence was, doubtless, sufficient to 
enable them to see what would give their hearer most. pleasure. 

Of other pastimes of the Tyrolese—their wrestling-matches, often. 
even within the last few years savage contests; their dances, develop- 
ments of the droll gambols of the cock of the woods; their shooting- 
matches, and their poaching adventures—Mr. Grohman has much that is 
fresh to tell us. Of their more serious occupations we may also learn 
something. Several pages are taken up by the confidences of a veteran 
smuggler. An odd instance of more legitimate commerce was the 
custom of the peasantry of certain districts of travelling to the borders 
of Siberia with herds of cows, the sale of which, if no ill luck befell 
the speculators on the way, repaid their bold venture, and enabled them 
to live at home as rich men for the rest of their lives. 

One of the most exciting of Mr. Grohman’s adventures, his attack on 
the eagle’s nest, was originally told in this Journal. His ascent of the 
Gross Glockner sounds, as it is described, and probably was, a somewhat 
wild expedition. It need not, however, have been so. Sufficient ex- 
perience has now been accumulated to prove that the only real danger 
from the winter avalanches is in climbing the first slopes out of the 
valley. When a path can be chosen which avoids their tracks, the 
upper snow-world is as safe at Christmas as in summer. 

Mr. Grohman writes lightly and brightly. He might, no doubt, have 
added to the value of his pages by giving fuller information on points 
in Tyrolese customs, which would be of interest to those who make a 
study of ‘ survivals’ of ancient rites and manners. But he could seareely 
have set himself deliberately to work to be instructive without destroy- 
ing to some extent the freshness of personal narrative which gives 
perhaps its distinguishing charm to this little book, and separates it 
sharply from the many volumes of secondhand information with which 
we are favoured. 


NOTICES. 


Travian Axps.*—CorriGENDA: ADDENDA: RepLicanDA.—Books of 
travel, I cannot help thinking, would be much improved as a class if 
they met, not with less literary, but with a little more technical criti- 
cism. Such criticism, on its own ground, the ‘ Alpine Journal’ is well 
fitted to afford, and I should have been glad to submit myself to it. 
But it is difficult thoroughly to criticise a host at his own table, or an 
editor in his own magazine. 

Instead of asking one of my contributors to undertake a possibly 
painful task, 1 shall venture to occupy the space which might have 
been given to a review of Jtalian Alps, for the purpose of repairing 
such of my own blunders as I have yet discovered, of adding a few 


| * Italian Alps, Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, 
and Venetia, by Douglas W. Freshfield. Longmans. 1875, 
KK2 
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items of newly-acquired information, and of correcting some misappre- 
hensions. ‘Replies to Criticisms’ are so much in fashion that I may 
be excused if I also touch on one or two points in the articles called. 
forth by my volume which seem worthy of notice. 


Corricenpa.—P. 32, line 5 from top, for ‘ Ossola’ read ‘ Osola’-—p. 37, line 17, 
reverse the words ‘Italian’ and ‘Swiss’—p. 40, line 7, for ‘the Drave from the 
Pusterthal’ read ‘the Draye from the Rienz,’ as the upper valley of the Drave is” 
included in the designation Pusterthal—p. 43, line 6, oe ‘combined’ read ‘ com- 
bination of ’—p. 46, line 3, for ‘ Graubrunden’ read ‘ Graubiinden’—p. 49, line 6, 
dele ‘us’—p. 62, line 16, for ‘or’ read ‘ on’—p. 152, line 16, for Bag read 
‘we had crept '—p. 157, line8 from bottom, for ‘Leone d'Oro’ read ‘Due Mori’— 
p. 162, line 3 from bottom, for ‘a nice-dug’ read ‘an ice-dug’—p. 174, line 12 
from top, insert ‘so’ before ‘ smoothly ’—p. 174, line 19 from top, read ‘are’ for 
‘is ’—p. 248, line 11 from bottom, put inverted comma after ‘as'—p. 283, line 4 
from bottom, ‘ Guiribello’ is the spelling of the Austrian engineers, who ought to 
know how to spell the name of one of their own Grand-Dukes’ farms; but I am 
dis , after reference to Trent, to agree with my Atheneum critic and spell 
‘ Giuribello’—-p. 300, line 11 from bottom, dele ‘from ’—p. 313, line 10 from top, 
dele ‘—’ and read ‘It is’—p. 335, line 6 from bottom, for ‘ of’ read ‘and’—p. 
345, line 9 from bottom, ‘dele inverted commas—p. 358, the Passo d’ Avio lies 
west of the Adamello, and not north of it between the Adamello and Corno 
Bianco, as stated in the Appendix. 

I do not consider it necessary to alter the statement (p. 133) that Coryat is the 
only Nn pe traveller I know of who passed through ‘these valleys,’ although 
‘Richard Lassels, gent.’ and others may have crossed the Aprica Pass, For the 
Aprica Pass lies in the province of Brescia, and I have expressly excluded it from 
the Bergamasque valleys (p. 153). 

In the map of the Locarno district, the railway round the head of the lake to 
Locarno should be indicated. 

In the map of the Adamello-Brenta groups, Monte Folletto should be placed 
further north on the ridge between the Cayé Alto and the Corno di Cavento, as 
nearly as possible opposite the spur dividing Val di Genova and Val di Borzago. 
The words ‘Val Teresenga’ were accidentally omitted in the same map. 

In the map of the Primiero group the spur ending in the Cima Cimedo is not 
quite accurately laid down. The Palle di San Martino and Cima di Ball both 
ought to be a trifle more to the north-west, and the latter projects out of the ridge. 
The glacier north of the Palle is narrower than here represented. 

In the general map the rail now open from Locarno to Biasea, and the branch 
line from Palazzolo te Sarnico, on Lago d’Iseo, should be inserted. A road 
page be marked through the lower part of Val di Scalve on the right bank of 

e stream, 


Appenpa.—The argument of my Preface, put as shortly as possible, 
was this :—The English public does not readily learn a new lesson from 
books in the form of ‘Guides;’ the country I deal with has for the 
most part, except in guide-books, scarcely been described at all; con- 
sequently there may be room for my Alpine papers. It did not seem 
to me necessary to lengthen the introduction toa volume itself intended 
asa sort of advertisement to the regular guide-books by a particular 
mention of any of them, and I left them therefore to what, accordin 
to my plan, seemed their proper place, the Appendix. It has, how- 
ever, lately been suggested to me, that the fact that Mr. Ball is not 
named in the Preface, coupled with the general qualification of guide- 
books as ‘dictionaries of peaks and passes,’ has been taken by some 
readers to show a want of appreciation, or at least of recognition, on 
my part, of the value of the ‘ Alpine Guide.’ 
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To those who care for thorough and exact literary labour, I need not 
excuse myself for including guide-books in the class of dictionaries. A 
title which implies method, terseness, completeness and exactness, and 
includes the works of Dr. Johnson and M. Littré, carries with it dis- 
paragement only in loose minds. Whatever sarcasm there was in my 
sentence was intended, I need hardly say, not for admirable books, but 
for a public which does not profit by them as it might. Nor to Alpine 
Clubmen need I apologise for not having specially alluded to Mr. Ball 
in a preface. It would be felt somewhat of an impertinence if a writer 
on Theology formally acknowledged his obligations to the Bible, and 
most writers on the Alps have much the same feeling with regard to 
the ‘ Alpine Guide.’ 

Moreover, as all-who have read /tulian Alps beyond the Preface 
must have discovered, Mr. Ball’s book is repeatedly alluded to in the 
text; the Appendix begins with a statement that it is intended only 
asa supplement to the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ and is throughout so framed 
_ = be useless except to those who have the ‘sections’ referred to at 

and. 

My conscience, therefore, is perfectly clear. But I can see that for 
a reader looking at the Preface apart from the rest of the book—a way 
in which it was never intended to be looked at—it was possible to mis- 
interpret my silence, and I regret to have left a door open even for 
such misinterpretation. 

The further explanation I am about to make ought to be unneces- 
sary. Wherever in Jtalian Alps or these pages omissions in the 
* Alpine Guide’ have been filled up, mistakes in detail corrected, or a 
map, fallen behind the times, griticised, there has only been one ob- 
ject, that of aiding its editor and instigating all concerned in its pro- 
duction to give him full facilities for maintaining in a manner worthy 
of its merits a book I some time ago called ‘the most remarkable 
achievement in Alpine literature.’ 

I should hardly have thought it worth while to say thus much, did 
I not thereby gain an opportunity for putting once more on record 
the gratitude all those who have had any share in the exploration of 
the Alps feel to Mr. Ball for his admirable books. Abroad they are in- 
dispensable to everyone who wishes to make the best use of his op- 
portunities; at home they remind us constantly of pleasures past, yet 
never fail of fresh promise of pleasures to come. When more showy 
volumes have disappeared they will endure as the tersest, most com- 
plete and satisfactory record of the conquest of the Alps and the spirit 
in which it was accomplished. Personally I have made use of them 
perhaps more than most people. If Val Maggia is the only region to 
which I was in the first place led by the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ there has 
since 1864 scarcely been a day in my wanderings when I have not 
either profited by Mr. Ball’s facts or carried out one of his sugges- 
tions. : 


_A new edition of several of the ‘sections,’ amongst others ‘ East 
Switzerland ’ and ‘ South Tyrol,’ will be brought out this spring, with 
indices, additions, and improved maps. ‘ Appendix i.’ to /talian Alps, 
will be thereby to a large extent superseded. — _ 


. 
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Piz Campo Tencca is altered into Tencia in the new Swiss Alpine 
Club map of part of Ticino. 

At Bondione (Val Seriana) travellers should choose the inn on the 
left of the little courtyard, itself left of the road in ascending the val- 
ley, and ask for the bedrooms in the house higher up the village. 

The Monte della Redorta has been ascended from the saddle between 
it and the Pizzo della Cocca by an Italian party. It appears to be 
nothing more than a rough scramble. This saddle serves also as a 
pass from Val Seriana to Val Tellina. 

Val di Scalve is probably one of the most beautiful—and has lately 
become one of the most accessible—of the Lombard valleys. A good 
carriage-road has been made by the people of Val di Scalve through 
the splendid gorge locally known as the ‘ Via Mala Bergamasca.’ By 
this means travellers entering the valley from Clusone can return to 
Lovere, where there is an excellent inn (Leone d’Oro). 

The Trentine Alpine Society have fitted up beds in a chilet at the 
Bedole Alp. 

Campiglio was, I am informed, well kept last summer, by the owner, 
Mons. Righi. The ‘pension’ was fixed at the very moderate price of 
5 frs. per day, but it is to be feared that unless better supported Mons. 
Righi will hardly be able to maintain for long the great expenditure 
required. The road from Pinzolo—which is entirely of his own con- 
struction—was finished in the autumn of 1875. 

In Val di Sole, near Dimaro, where the track to Campiglio leaves 
the high road, a new inn was building (1875), which may prove a 
convenience to travellers, though some will always prefer the small 
but comfortable one at Dimaro itself. - 

From Andolo (near Molveno), which can be reached over the Grosté 
from Campiglio, a new but rough cart-track crosses over to the valley 
of the Adige, descending into it by Fai and Mezzo-Lombardo, and 
commanding very fine views of the Val di Non on one side, and the 
Adige on the other. A bed may be got at Andolo. The two bed- 
rooms at Molveno are tolerable; but meat is not always to be had 
there, and fish only after some delay. 

The ‘ Lago di Caf,’ in Val di Fum, has changed its name in the new 
Austrian map to Lago di Campo, and the ‘ Lago di Chiudisem ’ to Lago 
di Copidello. 

The forest of Paneveggio is ‘iirarisch’ or crown property. The 
comparison I drew in favour of its managers, as contrasted with those 
of most Tyrolese forests, must not therefore be understood as implyi 
that the commune within which it lies deserves credit for anal 
intelligence. 

The new inn at S. Martino di Castrozza offered very fair quarters 
in 1875. The beds were clean and comfortable, and the food good. 

The Passo di San Lucano from Val di San Lucano to San Martino was 
crossed last summer. The time required from Agordo to San Martino _ 
is about nine hours. In the opposite direction the pass would probabl 
take little more than Aaa 5 Ste The ridge between the Palle di 
San Martino and the Cima di Ball was also crossed. This is perhaps: 
the finest way into Val Pravitale from the west. By ascending thence 
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to the plateau the traveller may gain the Passo delle Cornelle, and thus 
return to S. Martino. 

The Sass Maor was ascended by Messrs. C. C. Tucker and H. Beach- 
croft on September 4, 1875. It is not a climb for any but practised 
cragsmen. The Palle di San Martino still defies assault. A pole on the 
top of the Cima Cimedo was seen from the Sass Maor. 

The highest peak of the block south of the Passo di Cereda is the 
Sasso di Muz. It lies nearly due south of the more prominent II Piz. 
This group deserves exploration. 

The nomenclature of the Primiero district, and the heights of its 
peaks, cannot yet be considered definitely settled. The publication of the 
new Austrian map of the Trentino is not yet completed. Moreover, the 
sheets already published contain some changes of names, and express 
many conclusions as to heights, of which it is enough to say here that 
they cannot be hastily accepted. The full discussion of these ques- 
tions, as well as of similar points with regard to the Brenta group, must 
be reserved. 

But the authors of the new Survey have made one discovery too re- 
markable to be passed over. According to their determination the 
flame-shaped pinnacle, immediately N. of the Bocca di Brenta (called 
by them ‘ Cresole’ and assigned a height of 10,700 feet), is the highest 
peak in the whole group. It is made to surpass by 270 feet the Cima 
Tosa, and by 379 feet the Cima di Brenta of my map. [The engineers 
repeat the name Cima Tosa on both these summits, although they con- 
firm the nomenclature adopted by me from the Trentine Club by 
printing on the western slopes of the latter ‘ Brenta’ in large letters, 
and by calling the glacier on its northern flank the Vedretta di Brenta. 
As this ice drains into the Vallesinella, the only reasonable ground for 
calling it ‘di Brenta’ is that it belongs to a peak similarly designated. | 
The unexpectedness of the figures given above will be appreciated if I 

lain that it is about as possible to believe ‘Cresole’ higher than its 
neighbours as to fancy the Mettelhorn higher than the Weisshorn, 
or Mont Péteret than Mont Blanc. It is only natural that General 
Dobner should have hesitated to make public so startling a result 
without taking full time for careful verification, and surprise need no 
longer be felt at this sheet having been withheld for nearly a year 
beyond the date at which it was promised us. 

The following additional notes to the San Stefano inscription I owe 
to the ‘ Annuario’ of the Trentine Alpine Club. The references are to 
p- 371 and following pages of Italian Alps :— 


P. 371, line 7. Paganus. Arian is saad to be understood. 
* » 17. de Callé. Monte Cala. <3 
9 » 9 Alorus. Aloisius in the Pelizzano inscription. A 
» 21. Lamideus. Lamidesius at Pelizzano. Lanerilexius at: Monte 
ie » 24, Jesen. Tesen at Pelizzano. , 
o » 29. Portam. Portum at Pelizzano. Pontem at Monte Cala, 
* » 30. Judeus. Videus at Pelizzano. 
» 83. Urbanus. Adrianus at Monte Cala. 
» » 85, Tripinus, Turpinus at Monte Cala, 
» » » Visilum, Vexillum is the true reading. 
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P. 372, line 13, At San Bricio di Monno the inscription relating to Charles’ 
campaign given above (Pp. 450) still existe: 

» 84. Valiana—the valley of the Meledrio—not Val di Sole. The 
upper part still bears this name. 

P. 373, ., 4. Pelucus. This castle has been utterly destroyed, but the path 
to the rock on which the church of S. Zenone stands is still 
known as Via del Castello. 

5 » 6. Catanius for Capitaneus, a castellan of the second rank. 

rin » 6. This church still exists. 

“ » 12, Sancti Stefani de Randend. To the present day mass is cele- 
brated at this church on the first Sunday in each month, 
and the people repair in numbers to profit by the promised 
indulgences.* 


RepiicaNpA.—Having thus done my best to correct my own slips or 
omissions, I may be allowed to clear up some misapprehensions of my 
reviewers. I must first, however, express my sincere gratitude for the 
great kindness and forbearance with which a book, in many respects 
more imperfect than I could have wished, has been treated. To the 
numerous critics who honoured me by reading what I wrote i offer my 
most hearty thanks. To the writers—internal evidence shows that they 
were not a few—who paid me the compliment of taking all but the 
Preface on trust, I must also tender due acknowledgment, while 
regretting that space forbids me, except by one example,t to point out 
where they have been unfortunately misled. 

In a friendly notice from a competent critic in the ‘ Saturday Review’ 
two sentences occurred which, at the risk of seeming hypereritical, I 
should like to remark upon—in the one case because I gain a text for 
a practical suggestion ; in the other for the clearing up of an interest- 
ing geographical point. 

The Grigna is Viardly yet ‘ beginning to be recognised as one of the 
great panoramic points’ of the Italian Alps. I do not believe a 
dozen Englishmen have ever made the ascent. To the Italians them- 
selves it is almost unknown (vide ‘L’Alpinista,’ the Italian Alpine 
Journal, for June 1875). There is a good reason for its neglect. The 
climb is one of about 7500 ft. from the lake level by a very circuitous 
track, and there are no resting-places on the way.{ A little inn on the 
beech-dotted downs between Esino and the Cainallo Pass facing Monte 
Rosa, would remove this objection. Such ahouse, accessible equally 
from Varenna, or Lecco by Val Sassina, would add another to the easy 
excursions round the lake. It would also be likely soon to become 
popular with the class of tourists whom the conversion of Dr. Pasta’s into 
a caravanserai, and the degradation of Monte Generoso by means of a 
railroad into ‘the place to spend a happy day’ for all Milan, will soon 
disturb from one of their favourite haunts. 

The same writer states that the Adamello ‘is the distant mass, con- 


* See for further information as to these churches, and the march of Charles, 
the notes on p. 447 of this yolume of the Journal. : 

+ ‘The Punta Trubinesca . . . equally aceessible from the Diavolezza Pass or 
the Titlis.” The statement is in one sense strictly correct, as the Punta Tru- 
bjnesca is not accessible from either. 

t See, however, p. 328. 
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spicuous by its glittering snows, that from the lagoons of Venice so often 
catches the eye.’ There is a distant mass, conspicuous by glittering snows 
from the northern lagoon, the name of which also begins in A, and ends 
in O. I refer of course to the Antelao. But I scarcely venture to 
dismiss the reviewer's statement as merely a confusion. 1 take him to 
mean that some point of the Adamello group—probably the Caré Alto 
—for the Adamello itself is by its position clearly out of view from any 
distant station to the east—is visible from Venice. But even with such 
a qualification I feel the strongest hesitation in accepting his statement. 
Iam not quite clear whether it is physically possible, considering the 
relative distances and heights of the mountain and the range east of 
Roveredo, for the Caré Alto to be seen from the lagoons, But it ishard 
to believe that a conspicuous snowy peak should not have been recog- 
nised by Mr. Bull, who lived for years in Venice, Mr. Tuckett, or 
Mr. Gilbert. 

Tn the same article, I was astonished to come on the following sen- 
tence :—‘ Considering, however, the terrible heat of North Italy, the 
want of inns high up in the valleys, the dirt and discomfort of nearl 
all resting-places, except those few sumptuous establishments which 
fringe the great lakes, it is not surprising that so many of these vales 
should still preserve their primitive seclusion.’ 

The Italian Alps are certainly warmer than the Swiss, and I will not 
quarrel over an adjective. It is fair to point out, however, that the 
heads of the mountain-valleys are naturally shadier and cooler than the 
lake-basins, the temperature of which does not prevent them from being 
in September already crowded by our countrymen. 

As to the nearness of many of the stopping-places to the heads of the 
valleys, it is enough to give the following figures: —Fusio, 4204 ft. ; 
Bagni del Masino, 3750 ft.; Ponte di Legno, 4232 ft.; Campiglio, 
5000 it.; Pinzolo, 2600 ft.; Pieve di Lédro, 2200 ft.; Paneveggio, 
5160 ft. ; San Martino di Castrozza, 4912 ft.; San Nicolo, 4200 ft. 

With regard to the nature of the accommodation, I can only repeat 
that in Val Maggia, Val Masino, Val Seriana, Val Camonica, Val 
Rendéna, Val di Sole, Val di Lédro, round the Primiero peaks, and in 
Val di Zoldo, there are inns which offer food and lodging which ought 
to satisfy any man or woman in good health. In making this assertion 
T do not speak as a hardened explorer. Any personal bias I may have 
for dirt and discomfort was more than counterbalanced by the fact that 
I visited most of the districts described in ladies’ company. 

' The knowledge of the writer was not, I feel sure, fairly expressed in 
the sentence quoted above. He has put into his picture a little colour, 
not quite justifiable to the literal mind, but with his motive in doing 
80 it is easy to sympathise. So far as the public is concerned, I am 
ready to be an accomplice in the ‘ naughtiness '—to take his own word 
—by which he hoped to frighten off the tourist-crowd ; but to enquiries 
from members of our Club I have felt bound to give an honest answer, 
trusting to their discretion not to let my explanation go any further. 

Again as to inns. A reviewer in the ‘ Atheneum,’ provokingly care- 
Jess either in reading or in expressing himself, put into my mouth a 
general recommendation to make a bargain as to prices on arrival in 
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country inns. In fact, I had spoken of such a measure as ‘ a precaution. 
seldom necessary,’ ‘much too tiresome to be generally adopted,’ but 
useful as a ‘last resource’ in a certain specially indicated district. I 
insist on this point, because I am sure that, as a rule, travellers in Italy 
who do more than make an enquiry as to the price of beds, and persist 
in endeavours to fix beforehand the price of each article, not only destroy 
their own pleasure, but nine times out of ten grievously insult worthy 
people, and prepare unpleasantness for those who follow them. This 
opinion is shared by Mr. Hare and Mr. T. A. Trollope, high autho- 
rities on such a subject. The preliminary bargain may, as I have 
said, be sometimes necessary as a punishment for previous extortion, 
but I should be very sorry if by my means it were generally adopted. 

I may venture to point out to the same writer, that it was unkind to 
recommend to travellers Castel Toblino, a dilapidated castle formerly 
(according to Miss Busk) belonging to the bishops of Trent, and re- 
cently the property of Count Wolkenstein, situated in a shallow pool, 
scarcely 800 ft. above the sea, as ‘a place accessible on wheels, a 
those who shrink from laborious climbing may pass pleasant days — 
above the reach of mosquitoes. —D. W. I’. 


Mr. A. Hare’s ‘ Cites or Irary.’ *— Their matter and manner. 
furnish us with two good reasons for declining to discuss as a whole 
these three fat volumes. Neither with cities nor with paste and scis- 
sors work has the ‘Alpine Journal’ any concern. But Mr. Hare, in 
pursuance of a promise in his preface, wanders outside his title, and his 
chapter on mountains (vol. i. ch. xx.) chances also to be almost the 
only one that is entirely his own. We are tempted, therefore, to 
supply the corrective criticism of which, in his excursions into our 
province, Mr: Hare stands in some need. 

It is only fair to Mr. Hare to add that the chapter here commented 
on is a very unfavourable specimen of his handiwork, and that in cities 
he is much more at home than in the country. His volumes, though far 
from perfect, will be most useful to many travellers, and they may in 
the future occupy to those of Murray somewhat the same position as 
Gsell-fels to Baedeker. The charming architectural sketches which 
illustrate them deserve the warmest praise. 

We should be glad to part company with Mr. Hare thus pleasantly, 
but there remains one matter on which we cannot keep silence. Turin 
is within our range of vision from many mountain-tops, and may there- 
fore fairly come under our literary ken. Of this city Mr. Hare tells us 
that it was the residence of the House of Savoy ‘until the late unhappy 
disturbances in the South of Italy.’ No inverted commas mark these 
words. But we trust that Mr. Hare’s printers have here done him a 
great injury: We have not looked through Pio Nono’s speeches to 
verify the fact, but there can be little doubt that this is a quotatiomr 
from one of them, and that Mr. Hare meant it as an amusing specimen 
of ‘Vaticanism.’ We are content to look in the same light on his 
habit of calling the government chosen for itself by the Italian people 


* Cities of Northern and Central Italy, in 3 yols. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co, 1876. ‘ 
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‘the Sardinian Government.’ If we hesitate in the least to adopt this 
explanation, it is because in his last volumes Mr. Hare shows, with or 
without occasion, political temper after a fashion more common in the 
conversation of elderly ladies than in serious literature. Random and 
querulous attacks on measures adopted by the national Parliament, or 
on the doings in matters of art of Victor Emmanuel’s Ministers, are 
not the means by which a public, sympathising on the whole with 
Italian unity, will be induced to share the author's implied regret for 
the ‘good old days’ of the Grand-dukes, Bomba and the Pope-king. 
Mr. Hare does not, however, like some partisans, wilfully misrepresent 
facts, and is therefore not beyond repentance. We can give him no 
‘better advice than to read, before he issues a second edition, the 
curious chapter in which Dr. Carpenter has shown how a ‘ dominant 
idea’ may lead to ‘ false perceptions.’ Some fate seems to impel modern 
authors to give their work to the world before it is fully matured ; 
happy, but doubly responsible, are those whom public favour affords an 
opportunity for revision and amendment. 


Title. Zhe Friulian Alps, and quotation from in on p. 872—Neither Bel- 
luno nor any of the country touched on here is in the modern ince of Friuli, 
the frontier of which is the Livenza and the E. watershed of the Piave. The 
district of Cadore alone was formerly joined to Friuli. P. 372—‘ A carriage may be 
taken from Belluno (resting at Cercenighe) 3 hrs. by a grand gorge through the 
mountains to 7 rem Cencenighe is a village several miles tefl A 0. For 
‘ Albergo degli Miniere’ read ‘delle.’ The Cima di Vezzana is not ‘ the grandest 
peak seen from Agordo.’ The mountain so ealled belongs to a different district 
and is invisible from Agordo, For ‘ Alle Marmolate, Signora Pezzi’ read ‘ Alla 
Marmolata, Signora.Pezzé.’ For ‘Sasso Ronch’ read ‘ Sasso di Ronch ;’ and the 
views of the Civetta and Pelmo are not from it, but on the way. For ‘ Andras’ 
read * Andraz.’ P. 378—Travellers ‘ going north’ from Were will naturally go 
to Cortina and the rail at Toblach, not to Botzen. or ‘ Fidaya’ read ‘ Fedaya.’ 
for ‘Lamb’ read ‘Lamm.’ For ‘ two days’ ride’ read ‘one. For ‘Odessa’ read 
‘ Oderzo ;’ this mistake perhaps comes from Northcote, who has ‘Odezza.’ As to 
Titian’s family, we do not pretend to minute knowledge, but has not Mr, Hare 
been misled by the same author? Was not his sister ‘Orsola,’ not ‘ Orsa;’ his 
son ‘ Orazio,’ not ‘ Horatio ;’ and his daughter ‘ Lavinia,’ xot ‘Cornelia’? What 
cortainty is there that his wife died ‘very young’? P. 376—Is it an inkstand or 
a wine-glass the geese of the sign are dabbling in? or ‘ Misurino,’ read ‘ Misu- 
rina.’ For ‘ Guesella,’ read ‘ Gusella.’ We can scarcely believe that a mule for a 
short excursion from Caprile costs 18 franes, or that the price of a horse in the 
Dolomites has generally risen to 1/. a day, and that a porter is paid at a still 
higher rate. We have before us the tariff officially published by the Agordo 
branch of the Italian Alpine Club (June 1, 1875), in force at Agordo and Caprile. 
A guide is paid 6 franes a day (when he feeds himself) ; a horse and man, 9 frances 
a a From Cortina, outside this tariff, the cost of a horse and cart to Caprile 
was year 15 francs. ni? 
Three more slips in the text corrected as ‘ Errata’ by Mr. Hare we pass over. 


In the matter of omissions we can only point out two or three of the most ob- 
vious. Possagno, eleven miles from Bassano, the apg ate of Canova, with a 
church designed by him, and a collection of casts of his works, and the cares 
‘and fountains of Oliero deserved notice. The direct road from Venice to Cadore, 
by Conegliano and Serrayalle, should be mentioned here, as well as in ch. x 
Of the-yery fine Titian in the church of the latter town Mr. Hare says nothing. 
‘The new inn at S. Vito ‘Antelao,’ the ‘Stella d'Oro,’ considered by most English 
travellers the best at Cortina, and the pension at S. Martino di Castrozza, the most 
beautiful resting-place in the Dolomites, are left out. Such slovenly sentences 
as—‘ The road ean be continued by this to Cortina,’ and ‘ At the village of Termini 
are a narrow gorge and magnificent peaks,’ surely exceed the license even of 
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guide-book English. An author who quotes so much good writing is bound to be 
careful as to his own. 

Mr. Hare's other incursions into the Alps are almost too slight to call for 
notice. We may point out in passing the omission of Alagna, now a favourite 
summer resort; and we must repeat the protest made on a former occasion against 
the use of German names, e.g. Ledrothal and Toblinosee, in a deseription of the 
environs of Riva, a purely Italian-speaking district. Dr. Gsell-fels writing for 
Germans had an excuse for using such forms, but Mr. Hare has none for introdue- 
ing them to an English public. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
Tuesday, March 7—Mnr. Hixcuirr, President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. H. Backhouse, J. C. Leman, F. Teudron, F. C. Hartley, and 
G. F. Vernon were elected Members of the Club. 

The Secretary read the following letter: — 

To the Committee of the Alpine Club. 

GxnTLEMEN,—It having been decided to hold the ninth yearly Meeting, or Con- 
gress, of the Italian Alpine Club (numbering upwards of 3000 members), in the 
beginning of next June, at Florence, the committee of our Club has begged me to 
forward you the programme of our festival, with the different ascents and excur- 
s:ons; and at the same time they wish me to express to you what great pleasure 
it would afford them to see some of the members of the English Alpine Club pre- 
sent on this oceasion, assuring them of a right hearty welcome, as they are not 
unmindful of the great services which your Club has rendered to the Italian 
mountains, I remain, gentlemen, yours very faithfully, R. H. Buppex, 

President of the Florentine Section, Italian Alpine Club, 


The first meeting will take place at Florence, at the Italian Alpine | 
Club rooms, on June 10. The following day there will be festivities 
at Pistoja, and during the next week various excursions will be orga- 
nised in the Pistojan and Carrara Apennines. 

Mr. Pratr Bartow read a paper on the ‘ Ascent of the Disgrazia 
from Chiareggio.’ 

Mr. D. FresHFIEtp suggested that a direct route to the summit from 
Chiesa might be found by ascending one of the glens opening behind 
that village and joining Mr. Barlow’s route on the SE. ridge of 
the mountain. Strong observations, which were endorsed by the 
President, were made on the habit of Engadine innkeepers of over- 
charging and underfeeding foreign guides. 


February 1.—Mnr. Hincuuirr, President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. F. J. Church, W. Penhall, H. G. Gotch, H. A. Beacheroft, 
P. Watson, G. H. Hodgson, R. E. Leman, C. E. Farmer, and J. T. 
Beard were elected Members. r 

The Secretary presented the accounts for the year 1875, which were 
passed after some discussion as to what sum it was expedient to leave 
on deposit account at the Club’s bankers’. 

Mr. Watts gave an account of his expedition across the Vatna Jékull. 


April 4.—Mr. Hincuuirr, President, in the Chair. 
Messrs. J. B. Colgrove, W. Fairbanks, and G. G. Ramsay were 
elected Members of the Club. 
Mr. D. Fresurrerp read a paper on the ‘Gran Sasso d'Italia,’ and 
called attention to Mr. J. R. Green's recent contribution to Alpine 
literature (see p. 443). 
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Sixth Edition. Crown 4to. 36s. 


A Lexicon, Greek and 
English, abridged for 
Schools from Liddell and 
Scot?s Greek - English 


Lexicon. 
Fourteenth hée> Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


An English-Greek Lexi- 
con, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of 
| good authority. 
} By €. D. Yonge, M.A. 


oe few Edition. 4f0. 21s. 
Mr. C. D. Yonge's New 
Lexicon, English and 
Greek, abridged from his 


larger Lexicon. 
- Square t2mo. 8s. 6d. 


A Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. 

By Fohn T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and F. E. Riddle, 
M_A. Oxon. 

Fifth Edition, revised. 1 vol. 4fto. 285, 


White's College Latin- 
English Dictionary; 
abridged from the Parent 
Work for the use of Unt- 
versity Students. 

Third Edition, Medium Soo. 155. 


A Latin-English Dic- 
tionary adapted for the use 
of Mrddle-Class Schools, 
By Fohn T. White, D.D. 

Oxon. 
Square fep. 8vo. 35. 


White's funior Student's 
Complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. 

Square 12mo, 12s. 


ENGLISH-LATIN, 55. 6d. 
Separcidly fivomsenths 75. 6d. 


M'‘Culloch’'s Dictionary, 
Practical, Theoretical, and 
ffistorical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Naviga- 
tion. 

Edited by H. G. Reid. 


8v0. 635. 
Supplement, price 5s. 
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A General Dictionary 


of Geography, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical; forming a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. 
By A. Keith Fohnston. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
[/n the press. 


The Public Schools Ma- 
nual of Modern Geography. 
Forming a Companion to 
‘ The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography’ 
By Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

[Zn the press. 


The Public Schools A tlas 
of Modern Geography. In 
31 Maps, exhibiting clearly 
the more important Physt- 
cal Features of the Coun- 
tries delineated. 

Edited, with Introduction, 

by Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

Imperial 8vo. price 5s. cloth ; or in imperial 
4lo. 35. 6d. sewed & 5s. cloth, 

The Public Schools Atlas 
of Ancient Geography. 
Edited, with an Introduc- 

tion on the Study of An- 

cient Geography, by the 

Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 
Imperial Quarte. [In the press. 


ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 


The Universe and the | 


Coming Transits; Re- 
searches into and New 
Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Heavens. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. 


Saturn and its System. 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 145. 


The Transits of Venus ; 
A Popular Accountof Past 
and Coming Transits, from 
the first observed by Hor- 
vyocks AD. 1639 to the 
Transit of A.D: 2012. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 27 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


A3 


Essays on Astronomy. | 


A Series of Papers on 
Planets and Meteors, the 
Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. S8wvo. 125. 


The Moon ; her Motions, 
Aspect, Scenery, and Phy- 
stcal Condition. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, 155. 


The Sun; Ruler, Light, 
Fire, and Life of the Pla- 
netary System. 


By R.A. Proctor, B.A. 


Second Edition, Plates and Woodcuts. Cr. 
8vo. 145. 
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The Orbs Around Us; a \ Celestial Objects for Com- 


Series of Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of 
Suns. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


Second Edition, with Chartand 4 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Other Worlds than Ours; 
The Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 105. 6d. : 


Brinkley’s Astronomy. 
Revised and partly re-writ- 
ten, with Additional Chap- 
ters, and an Appendix of 
Questions for Examination. 
By Fohn W. Stubbs, D.D. 

and F. Brunnow, Ph.D. 
With 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Outlines of Astronomy. 
By Sir ¥.F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. 


Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. 125. 


The Moon, and the Con- 
dition and Configurations 
of its Surface. 

By Edmund Neison, Fellow 
of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society Se. 


Ilustrated ty Maps and Plates, 
[Nearly ready, 


mon Telescopes. 


By T. W. Webb, MA. 
E-R.A.S. 


New Edition, with Map of the Moon and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 75. 6a. 


appearance 
ofanew ayer —_—_ = — n Mage we 
some time, and whiich those who survey 
of the heavens will be anxious to obtain.” 

The SrupEnT. 


A New Star Atlas, for 
the Library, the School, and 
the Observatory, in 12 Cir- 
cular Maps (with 2 Index 
Plates). 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


LargerStarA tlas for the 
Library, in Twelve Cir- 
cular Maps, photolitho- 
graphed by A. Brothers, 
FRAS. With 2 Index 
Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 


By R. A. Proctor, BA. 
Second Edition. Small folio, 25s. 


Dove's Law of Storms, 
considered in connexion wrt fz 
the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. 

Translated by R. H1. Scott, 
M.A. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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Air and Rain; the Be-\| Nautical Surveying, an 


ginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. 


By R. A. Smith, F-RS. 
8vo0. 245. 


Air and its Relations to 
Life, 1774-1874; a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1874, with some 
Additions. 

By Walter Noel Hartley, 
F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at King’s 
College, London. 


Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


Introduction to the Practt- 
cal and Theoretical Study 
of. 

By F. K. Laughton, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


Schellen's SpectrumA na- 
lysis, in tts Application to 
Terrestrial Substances and 
the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Fane and 

C. Lassell; edited, with 
Notes, by W. Huggins, 
LL.D. F.RS. 

With 13 Plates and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s. 


NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Professor H elmhol tz’ | The Correlation of Phy- 


Popular Lectures on Scien- 

tific Subjects. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, 
FCS. : 


With many Illustrative Wood Engravings. 
8v0. 125. 6d. 


Ganot’s Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formule 
and expressed in the lan- 
guage of daily life. 
Translated by E.. Atkinson, 

FCS. 


Second Edition, with 2 Plates and 429 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘ 


stcal Forces. 
By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &e. 


Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to 
Science. 8vo. 155. 


Weinhold's Introduction 
to Experimental Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 

Translated by B. Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. Witha Pre- 
face by G. C. Foster, 
ERS. 


With 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodcuts. 
8v0. price 315. 6d. 
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Ganots Elementary 
Treatise on Physus, Ex- 
perimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. 


Translated and edited by E. 
Atkinson, F.C.S. 


Seventh Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates & 
758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 155. 


*.* Problems and Examples in Physics, 
an Appendix to the Seventh and other 
Lditions of Ganot’s Elementary Trea- 
tise. 8vo. price 1s. 


Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, 
adapted for the use of Artt- 
sans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. 


Small 8vo. Woodcuts. 


The following Text-Books 
in this Series may now be 
had :— 


Anderson’s Strength of Materials, 3s. 6d. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 35. 6d. 

Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxam’s Metals, 35. 6d. 

Goodeve’s Mechanics, 35. 6d. 

Mechanism, 35. 6d. 

Griffin’s Algebra & Trigonometry, 3s. 6d. 
Notes on the same, with Solutions, 35. 6d. 

Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 35. 6d. 

Maxwell’s Zheory of Heat, 35. 6d. 

Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, 35. 6d. 
Key, 35. 6d. 

Miller's Znorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. 

Preece and Sivewright’s 7elegraphy, 35. 6d. 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 35. 6d. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 4s, 6d. 

eee and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 


35. 6d. 
Watson's 's Plane & Solid Geometry, 35. 6d. 


*,* Other Text-Books, in extension of this 
Series, in active preparation. 


Principles of Animal 
Mechanics. 
By the Rev. S. Haughton, 
ERS. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


Fi vagments of Science. 
By Fohn Tyndall, RS. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Heat a Mode of Motion. 
By Fohn Tyndall, F.RS. 


Fifth Edition, Plate and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 


Sound. 
By ¥ohn Tyndall, F-R.S. 


Third Edition, including Recent Researches 
on Fog-Signalling ; Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Researches on Diamag- 
netism and Magne-Crystad- 
lic Action ;. including Dia- 
magnetic Polarity. 

By Fohn Tyndall, F.RS. 

With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. t4s. 


Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the do- 
main of Radiant Heat. 

By Fohn Tyndall, FR.S. 

With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Six Lectures on Light, 
delivered in America in 
1872 and 1873. 

By Fohn Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Second Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 
59 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Notes of a Course of Nine | Light Science for Lei- 


Lectures on Light, delivered 

at the Royal Institution. 

By Fohn Tyndall, F.RS. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, or ts. 6d. cloth. 


Notes of a Course of 
. Seven Lectures on Electri- 
cal Phenomena and Theo- 
vies, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 
By Fohn Tyndall, F-R.S. 


Crown Swo. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6a. cloth. 


A Treatise on Magnet- 


asm, General and Terres- 


trial. 
By H. Lioyd, D.D. D6-L. 


8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Elementary Treatise on 
the Wave-Theory of Light. 


By H. Lloyd, DD. D.CL. 
Third Edition, 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 


By Richard Owen, RS: 
With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols, 8v0. £3.135.6d. 


Sir H. Holland's Frag- 
mentary Papers on Science 
and other subjects. 


Edited by the Rev. F. Hol- 
land. 


8v0. price 145. 


Kirby and Spence's In- 
troduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. 

Crown 8vo. 55. 


sure Hours ; Familiar Es- 
says on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 


First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. each. 


Homes without Hands ; 
a Description of the Habi- 
tations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 

By Rev. ¥. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14s. 


Strange Dwellings ; aDe- 
scription of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
‘ Homes without Hands, 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 


With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
Sve. 7s. 6d. 


Insects at Home, a Popu- 
lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure 
Habits, and Transforma- 


Zions. 
By Rev. ¥. G. Wood, M.A. 
With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 215. 


Insects A broad ; being a 
Popular Account of Foreign 
Insects, theirStructure, Ha- 
bits, and Transformations. 
By Rev. .G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards of 700 Woodcuts, 8vo. 215 
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Out of Doors; a Selec- 
tion of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural His- 
Lory. 

By Rev. F.G. Wood, M.A. 


With 6 Illustrations from Original Designs 
engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bible Animals; a De- 


scription of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape 
to the Coral. 

By Rev. F.G. Wood, M.A. 


With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 145. 


The Polar World: a 
Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 

cuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Sea and its Living 
Wonders. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. 8vo. with many 


Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
The Tropical World. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
With about 200 Illustrations. Swvo. 10s. 6d. 
The Subterranean W orld. 


By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
With Maps and Woodcuts.. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Aerial World; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenomena and Life of 
the Atmosphere. 

By Dr. George Hartwig. 


With Map, 8 Chromoxylographs, and 60 
Wondeuts, 80. price 215. 


Game _ Preservers and 
Bird Preservers,or ‘Which 
are our Friends ?’ 

By George Francis Morant, 
late Captain 12th Royal 
Lancers & Major Cape 
Mounted Riflemen. 

Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


A Familiar History of 
Birds. 
By E. Stanley, D.D. late 
Ld. Bishop of Norwich. 
Fp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Rocks Classified and De- 
scribed, 
By B. Von Cotta. 


English Edition, by P, H. LAWRENCE (with 
English, German, and French Syno- 
nymes), revised by the Author. Post 
8vo. 145. 


E-xcavations at the Kess- 
lerloch near Thayngen, 
Switzerland, a Cave of the 
Reindeer Period. 

By Conrad Merk. Trans- 
lated by Fohn Edward 
Lee, FSA. F.G.S. Au- 
thor of ‘Isca Stlurum’ 

C. 


With Sixteen Plates. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir F. Lubbock, Bart. 
MP. F.RS. 
Third Edition, with 25 Woodeuts. 800, 18s. 
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The Native Races of the | A Dictionary of Science, 


Pacific States of North 
America. 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


Vol. I. Wild Tribes, their Manners 
and Customs; with 6 Maps. 8vo. 255. 
Vol. II. Native Races of the Pacific 
States. Swvo. 255. 
Vol. III. Myths and Languages. 8vo. 
price 255. 
Vol. IV. Antiquities and Architectural 
Remains, with Map. 8vo, 255. 
Vol. V. Aboriginal History and Migra- 
tions ; Index to the Entire Work, With. 
_ 2 Maps, 8vo. 255. 
#,* This work may now be had complete in 
5 volumes, price £6. 5s. 


The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. 

By F¥ohn Evans, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. 8vo, 28s. 


The Elements of Botany 
for Families and Schools. 
Eleventh Edition, revised 

by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. 
Feep. 8vo. with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


The Rose Amateur’'s 
Guide. 


By Thomas Rivers. 
Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 45. 


On the Sensations of 
Tone, as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of 
Music. 

By H. Helmholtz, Pro- 
Jessor of Physiology im 
the University of Berlin. 

Translated by A. F. Ellis, 


ERS. 
8vo0. 36s. 


Literature, and Art. 
Re-edited by the lateW.T. 
Brande(the Author )and 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
New Edition, revised. 3, vols. medium 8vo,635. 


The History of Modern 
Music, a Course of Le- 
tures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Bri- 
tain. 

By Fohn FHullah. 
New Edition. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Transition Period 
of Musical History; a 
Second Course of Lectures 
on the [History of Music 
JSrom the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth to the Middle 
of the Eighteenth Century, 
delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

By Fohn Hullah. 


New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
[Zn the Spring. 


The Treasury of Botany, 
or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
with which ts incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. 4 
Edited by F. Lindley, 

F-R.S. and T. Moore, 
FL. 


With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 125. 
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A General System of | Handbook 


Descriptive and Analytical 

Botany. 

Translated fromtheFrench 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System, by F. 
D. Hooker, MD. &e. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 315.6d. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Plants ; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

With upwards oft2,000Woodcuts. 8vo. 425. 


of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 


baceous Plants; containing . 


Descriptions &&c. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; 
with Cultural Detatls, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular 
positions, &c. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
catsne and Naudin, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations. 

By W. B. Hemsley. 


Medium 8vo. 215, 


Forest Trees and Wood- 
land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 

By William Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sor Forestand Parks, €c. 


With Twenty Chromolithographic Plates. 
Folio, price £5. 55. 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Millers Elements 
Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 
3 vols. Svo. 


Part I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS, I5s. 

Part II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 215. 

Part III. OrGANIC CHEMISTRY, Mew 
Edition in the press. 


of | Health in the House, 


Twenty-five Lectures on 
Elementary Physiology in 
ats Application to the Daily 
Wants of Man and Ant- 
mals. 

By Mrs. C. M. Buckton. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s, 
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Outlines of Physiology, 
Human and Comparative. 
By $. Marshall, F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 
2 vols, cr. 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 


Select Methods in Chemi- 
cal Analysts, chiefly Inor- 
ganic. 

By Wm. Crookes, F.RS. 
With 22 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Che- 
mistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. 
By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 

assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 

6 vols. medium 8vo. £8. 145. 6d. 


Supplement completing 
the Record of Discovery to 
the year 1873. 

8v0. price 42s. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. 

By William B. Scott. 

I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies from 
Nature. III, Sonnets Se, 

Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 


L. Alma Tadema and William B, Scott. 
Crown 8vo. 155. 


Flalf-hour Lectures on 
the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 

By W. B. Scott. 


Third Edition, with 50 Woodcuts, Crown 


8vo. 


A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentists; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 

By Samuel Redgrave. 
Svo. 165. 
A4 


In Fairyland ; Pictures 
Srom the Elf-World. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 


Poem by W. Allingham. 


With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs. Second Edition, folio, 15s. 


The New Testament, zl- 
lustrated with Wood En- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly’ of the 


Italian School. 
Crown 4to. 635. 


Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Lllustrations on Wood 
Jrom Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp. 4fo. 215. 


Miniature Edition, with 
Scharf’s 90 Illustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 

Imp. 16mo. 10s, 6d. 
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Moore's Irish Melodies, 
Maclise’'s Edition, with 161 
Steel Plates. 

Super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d: 


Sacred and Legendary 
Art. 
By Mrs. F ameson. 


6 vols. square crown 8vo. price £5. 15s. 6d. 
as follows :— 


Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. 


New Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d, 


Legends of the Monastic 


Orders. 
New Edition, with 1% Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 215. 


Legends of the Madonna. 
New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol, 21s. 


The History of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 
Precursors. 


Completed by Lady East- 
lake. 


Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 


The USEFUL ARTS, 


Industrial Chemistry ; a 
Manual for Manufactu- 
vers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann and Engler’s 
German Edition of Payen's 
‘Précis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle, by Dr. F.D. Barry. 


Edited, and supplemented 
with Chapters on the 


Chemistry of the Metals, 
by B. H. Paul, PhD. 


8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 
[Zn the press. 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture, with above 


1,600 Woodcuts. 


New Edition (1876), with 
Alterations and Addi- 
tions, by Wyatt Pap- 


worth, 
8v0. 525. 6d. 


MANUFACTURES, &c. 


The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
London; their History 
Srom the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations, Square crown 
8vo. 215. 


Lathes and Turning, 
Stmple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. 

By W. Henry Northcott. 
With 240 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


Hints on Household 
Taste in Furniture, Up- 
holstery, and other Detatls. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, 

Architect. 


New Edition, with about 90 Tlustrations, 
re crown 8vo. 145. 
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Handbook of Practical | Encyclopedia of Civil 


Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memb. 
Inst. CE. Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. 

Sixth Edition, Plates & Woodcuts. 800. 16s. 


A Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, in its various ap- 
plications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture. 

By F. Bourne, CL. 


With Portrait, 37 Plates, and §46 Wood- 
cuts. 410. 425. 


Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, in tts various Ap- 
plications. 

By Fohn Bourne, CE. 

New Edition, with 89 Woodcuts. Fep.8vo. 6s. 


Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By #. Bourne, CE. form- 
ing a Kry to the Author's 
Catechism of the Steam 
Engine. 

With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. 


Recent Improvements in 
the Steam Engine. 
By $. Bourne, C.E. 
With 124 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Engineering, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, CE.” 

With above 3,000 Woodcuts. S8vo. 42s. 


Uve's Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. 
Seventh Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 


With 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 
price £5. 55. 


Practical Treatise on 
Metallurgy, : 
Adapted from the last Ger- 

man Edition of Professor 
Kerl’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.RS. &¢.. and 
E. Rohrig, PhD. 

3.vols, 8vo. with 625 Woodcuts. £4. 195. 


Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 


With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
8vo, 325. 


Useful Information for 
Engineers. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 


With many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 


The A pplication of Cast 
and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 
With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 
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The Theory of Strains | Naval Powers and their 


in Girders and similar 
Structures, with Observa- 
tions on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and 
Tables of the Strength and 
other Properties of Ma- 
terials. 

By Bindon B. Stoney, M.A. 

M. Inst. C.E. 


New Ldition, royal 8vo, with 5 Plates and 
. 123 Woodcuts, 36s. 


Practical Handbook of 


Dyeing and Calico-Print- 


ing. 
By W. Crookes, F.RS. & ce. 


With numerous Illustrations and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8v0. 425. 


Occasional Papers on 
Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
nery, and Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

By Michael Scott, Memb. 
Inst. CE. & of Inst. 
N.A. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 42s. 


Mitchell's Manual of 
Practical Assaying. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 

with the Recent Disco- 

veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
crown 8vo, Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 


Poluy: with Tabular 
Statements of British and 
Foreign Ironclad Navies ; 
giving Dimensions, Arm- 
- our, Details of Armament, 
Engines, Speed, and other 


Particulars. 


By Fohn C. Paget. 
8v0. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Gardening ; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 


With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


Loudon's Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture ; comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agri- 
culture, 

With 1,100 Woodcuts. S8vo, 21s. 


Reminiscences of Fen 
and Mere. 
By ¥. M. Heathcote. 


With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Square 
8v0. price 28s. 
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RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 


An Exposition of the 39 
Articles, Historical and 
Doctrinal. 

By E. H. Browne, DD. 
Bishop of Winchester. 
New Edition. 800. 16s. 


Historical Lectures on 
the Life of Our Lord Fesus 
Christ. 

By C. F. Elticott, DD. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
England, in an Exposition 
of the 39 Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 

Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Three Essays on Reli- 
gion: Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 

By Fohn Stuart Mill. 
Second Edition, 8ve. price 10s. 6d. 


Sermons Chiefly on the 
Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Confirmation. - 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 
Fp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Christian Life, tts 
Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps; Sermons 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By the late kev. Thomas 


Arnold, D.D. 
8v0. 7s. 6d. 


Christian Life, tts 
Hopes, its Fears, and its 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 


Arnold, DD. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Religion and Science, 
their Relations to Each 
Other at the Present 
‘Day; Three Essays on 
the Grounds of Religious 
Beliefs. 

By Stanley T. Gibson, B.D. 
Rector of Sandon, in 
Essex; and late Fellow 
of Queen's College, Cam- 


bridge. 
8v0. price 10s. 6d. 

Notes on the Earher 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

By Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B. 
8v0. price 6s. 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
tament, their Bearing on 
Christian Faith and 
Practice. 

By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone. 
0. 155. : 
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The Primitive and Ca- 
tholic Faith in Relation to 
the Church of England. 
By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 

M.A. Rector of Shilling- 
Jord, Exeter. 
8v0. price 7s. 


The Eclipse of Faith; 
or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. 

By Henry Rogers. 
Latest Edition. Fep. 800. 58. 


Defence of the Eclipse of 
faith. 
By Henry Rogers. 
Latest Edition. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

By C. F¥. Ellicott, DD. 


$vo. Galatians, 8s. 6¢. Ephesians, 8s, 6. 
Pastoral Epistles, tos. 6¢, Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, tos. 6d. 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 
By Rev. W. F. Conybeare, 
M.A. and Very Rev. F. 
S. Howson, D.D. 
Lrprary Epition, with all the Original 


Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 425. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 215. 

SruDENT’s EDITION, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. ¥ vol. 
crown 8vo. 95. 


An Examination into 
the Doctrine and Practice 
of Confession. 

By the Rev. W. E. Febf, 
B.D. 
a 8v0. price 35. 6d. 


Evidence of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion 


derived from the Literal — 


Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. 
4oth Edition, with numerous: Plates. 


Square Sve. 125. 6d. or in post Svo. 


with § Plates, 6s. 


Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old 
Testament; with a New 
Translation, , 

By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 


Vol. J. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or res for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. Lf, Exodus, 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12s. Vel. III. Leviticus, Part J. 1% 
or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part ZZ. 155. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 85. 


The History and Litera- 
tuve of the Israelites, ac- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschi 

A. De Rothschild. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo.12s. 6d, ~ 


Abridged Edition, in t vol. feps 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Ewald’s [History of 
Israel. » Ine 
Translated from: thé Ger- 

man by F. E. Carpenter, 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. Martineau, M.A. 

5 vols. 8v0. 635: 


and 
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Ewald's Antiquities of 
Israel. 
Translated from the Ger- 
man by Henry Shaen 
Sally, M.A. 


8vo. 125. 6d. “? 


The Types of Genesis, 
briefly considered as reveal- 
ing the Development of 
Human Nature. 

By Andrew Fukes. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The Second Death and 
the Restitution of all 
Things ; with some Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of 
Floly Scripture. 

By Andrew F ukes. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the time 
of Calvin. 

By the Rev. ¥. H. Merle 
D Aubigné,.D.D. Trans- 
lated by W. L. R. Cates, 
Editor of the Dictionary 
of General Biography. 

6 vols. 8v0. price £4. 10s. 


*,* Vos. VII. & VIII. completing the 
Work, are preparing for publication. 


Commentaries, by the 
kev. W. A. O' Conor, B.A. 
Rector of St. Simon and 
St. Fude, Manchester. 

Crown 8vo. 


Episile to the Romans, price 35. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 45. 6d. 
St. Fohn’s Gospel, tos. 6d. 


Some Questions of the 

Day. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
Author of ‘Amy Her- 
bert, ‘Passing Thoughts 
on Religion, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. 

By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
DD kidadr 
2 vols. 8v0, price 305. 


Thoughts for the Age. 


By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Preparation for the Holy 
Communion ; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
Feremy Taylor. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
32m. 35. 


Bishop Feremy Taylor's 
Entire Works; with Life 
by Bishop Heber. 

Revised and corrected by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 
10 vols. £5. 55. 


Flymns of Praise and 
Prayer. 
Collected and edited by Rev. 


F. Martineau, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 32mo. Is. 6d. 
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Spiritual Songs for the 
Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year. 
By ¥.S.B. Monsell, LL.D. 

oth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 5s 18me, 2s. 


LyvaGermanica; Hymns 
translated from the German 
by Miss C. Winkworth. 

Fep. 8vo. 55. 


Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch & the Moabite Stone ; 
with Appendices. 

By F¥. W. Colenso, DD. 
Bishop of Natal. 


8v0, 125. 


Endeavours after the 
Christian Life; Discourses. 
By Rev. F. Martineau, 


LED. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


a 

Supernatural Religion ; 
an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 


Sixth Edition carefully revised, with 80 pages 
of New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. 245. 


The Pentateuchand Book 
of Foshua Critically Ex- 
amined. 

By F. W. Colenso, DD. 
Bishop of Natal. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


The Indian Alps, and 
How we Crossed them: 
being a Narrative of Two 
Years Residence in the 
Eastern Himalayas, and 
Two Months Tour into the 
Interior, towards Kinchin- 

junga and Mount Everest. 
By a Lady Pioneer, 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by the Authoress. 
Imperial 8vo. 425. : 


Tyrol and the Tyvrolese ; 
being an Account of the 
People and the Land, in 
their Social, Sporting, and 
Mountaineering A spects. 
ByW. A. Batlle Grohman. 


With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. 145. 


‘The Frosty Caucasus? 
an Account of a Walk 
through Part of the Range, 
and of an Ascent of Eloruz 
in the Summer of 1874. 
By F. C. Grove. 

ee 


taken during the Journey, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. price 155. 


A Fourney of 1,000 Miles 
through Egypt and Nubia 
to the Second Cataract of 
the Nile. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Four and a 
fTalf Months Life in a 
Dahabeeyah on the Nile. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. 


With numerous Illustrations from 
by the Authoress, Map, Plans, Fac- 
similes, &c. Imperial 8vo. 

[{n the Autumn, 
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Over the Sea and Far 
Away ; being a Narrative 
of a Ramble round the 
World. 

By Thos. Woodbine Hinch- 
“if, MA. FRGS 
President of the Alpine 
Club, Author of ‘Sum- 
mer Months among the 


Alps, &ce. 
I vol. medium 8vo. with numerous Tlus- 
trations. [Nearly ready. 


Discoveries at Ephesus. 
Including the Site and Re- 
mains of the Great Temple 
of Diana. 

By #. T. Wood, F.SA. 


1 vol. in:perial 8vo. copiously illustrated. 
[/n the press. 


Through Bosnia and the 


fTlerzegovina on Foot during 

the Insurrection, August 

and September 1875 ; with 

a Glimpse at the Slavonic 

Borderlands of Turkey. 

By Arthur Ff. Evans, B.A. 
FSA. 


Post 8vo. with Map and numerous Ilus- 
trations. [{x the press. 


Italian Alps; Sketches 


in the Mountains of Ticino, 

Lombardy, the Trentino, 

and Venetia. 

By Douglas W. Freshfield, 
Editor of ‘ The Alpine 
Fournal. 

Sguare crown 8vo. Tilustrations. 155. 
ad 


Memorials of the Dis- 
covery and Early Settle- 
ment of the Bermudas or 
Somers Islands, from 1615 
to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and 
other original sources. 

By Major-General $. H. 
Lefroy, RA. CB. 
L.R.S. Hon. Member 
New York Historical 
Society, Cc. Governor 
of the Bermudas. 


8x0. with Map. [Zn the press. 


Flere and There in the 
A lps. 
By the Hon. Frederica 
Plunket. 
With Vignette-title, Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Valleys of Tirol; 
their Traditions and Cus- 
toms, and How to Visit 
them. 

By Miss R. H. Busk. 


With Frontispiece and 3 Maps. Crown 
80, 12s. 6d. 


Two Years in Fiji, a 
Descriptive Narrative of a 
Residence in the Fijian 
Group of Islands; with 
some Account of the For- 
tunes of Foreign Settlers 
and Colonists up to the time 
of British Annexation. 
By Litton Forbes, M.D. 

Crown 8zo. &s. Ed, 
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Eight Years in Ceylon. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 


New Edition, with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


The Rifle and the Hound 
in Ceylon. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 


New Edition, with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7s. Od. 


Meeting the Sun; a 
SFourney all round the 
World through Egypt, 
China, Fapan, and Calt- 
Sornia. 

By William Simpson, 
E.R.G.S. 
With Heliotypes and Woodcuts. 8vo. 245. 


- The Dolomite Moun- 


tains. Excursions through 

Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 

and Friult. 

By $. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. 


With Iilustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo. 21s. 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc, from an actual Sur- 
vey tn 1863-1864. 

yy A. Adams-Reilly, 
F-R.G.S. MAC. 

In Chromolithography, on extra stout draw- 

ing 


10s. or mounted on canvas 
in a folding case, 12s. 6d. 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Monte Rosa, from actual 


| Survey. 


By A. Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. MAC % 


Price 6s. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
7s. 6d. mounted in a Folding Case. 


Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys; @ 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomttes. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 215. 


The Alpine Club Map 
of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. 

Edited by R. C. Nichols, 


F.S.A. F.R.GS. 


In Four Sheets, in Portfolio, price 425, 
coloured, or 345. uncoloured. 


The Alpine Guide. 

By Fohn Ball, M.RI_A. 
late President of the 
Alpine Club. 

Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 


Eastern A lps. 


Price tos, 6d, 


Central Alps, including — 


all the Oberland District. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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Western Alps, including | Guide tothe Pyrenees, for 


Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, Oe. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


Introduction on Alpine 


the use of Mountaineers. 
By Charles Packe. 


Second Edition, with Maps &c. and Ap- 
ndix. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Travelling in general, ant Flow to See Norway; 


on the Geology of the Alps. 


Price 1s. Either of the Three Volumes or Parts 
of the * Alpine Guide’ may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, 1s. extra. 
The ‘ Alpine Guide’ may also be had 
in Ten separate Parts, or districts, price 
2s. 6d. each. 


embodying the Experience 
of Six Summer Tours it 
that Country. 

By F. R. Campbell. 


With Map and 5 Woodcuts, fcp. 8vo. 55. 


WORKS of FICTION, 


Higgledy-Piggledy ; or, 
Stories for Everybody and 
Everybody's Children. 

By the Right Hon. E. FH. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ‘Whis- 
pers from Fairyland’ 
Ore. 


With 9 Illustrations from Original Designs 
by R. Doyle, engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Whispers from Fairy- 
land. 

By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ‘ Hig- 
gledy-Piggledy’ &c. 

With 9 Illustrations from Original De- 
signs engraved on Wood by G. Pear- 
son. Crown 8vo. price6s. 

“A series of stories which are certain of a ready 
welcome by all boys and girls who take delight in 
dreamland, and love to linger over the pranks and 
frolics of fairies. The book is dedicated to the 
mothers of England, and more wholesome food for 
the growing mind it would be unreasonable to desire, 
and impossible to procure. . ... This welcome 
volume abounds in vivacity and fun, and bears 


cope testimony to a kindly-hearted Author with 
cy, feeling, and humour.’ Morninc Post. 


The Folk-Lore of Rome, 
collected by Word of Mouth 
Srom the People. 
By Miss R. H. Busk. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Becker's Gallus; or Ro- 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 

Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Becker's Charicles: Il- 
lustrative of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 
By the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disrach, MP. 


Cabinet Editions, complete in Ten Volumes, 
crown 8vo. 6s. each, as follows :— 
Lothair, 6s. Venetia, 6s. 


Coningsby, 6s. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6s. 
Sybil, 6s. Young Duke, &c. 6s. 
Tancred, 6s. Vivian Grey, 6s. 


Henrietia Temple, 6s. 
Contarini Fleming, Sc. 6s. 
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The Modern Novelist’s 
Library. 


Atherstone pian) 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mlle, Mori, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 

The Burgomaster's Family, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

MELVILLE’s Digsy Grand, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

—_——. Gladiators, 25. and 2s.6d. 

—_—— Good for Nothing,2s. & 2s. 6d. 

—_—_ Holmby House, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Interpreter, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Kate Coventry, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Queens Maries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

General Bounce, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

TROLLOPE’s Warden, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

—_—__— Barchester Towers, 25. & 25. 6d. 

BraMLey-Moore’s Six Sisters of the Val- 
leys, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Elsa: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Trans- 
lated from the German of Mme. Von 
Hillern by spc Wallace. Price 2s. 
boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


POETRY and 


Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France; with other 
Poems. 

By A. Lang, M.A. 
Square fcp. 8vo. 55. 


The London Series of 
French Classis. 
Edited by Ch. Cassal, 
LL.D. T. Karcher, 
LL.B. and Léonce Sti- 


évenard. 

The following Plays, in the Division a 
the Drama in this Series, are now ready — 
CornEILur’s Le Cid, 1s. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S. Zaire, 1s. 6d. 
LAMARTINE’sS Zé peneaprrc ye” double 
volume, 2s. 2s. 6d. 


~ Milton's _Lycidas and 
5 m Damonss. 

aii with Notes and 

- ~~ Introduction, by C. S. 


Ferram, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. 
By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 


M.A. 
Crown S8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Stories and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Cabinet Edition, in Ter 
Volumes :— 

Amy Lerbert, 2s. 6d. | Ivors, 2s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. Katharine Ashton, 
are, Daughter, 2s. 6d. 

ge eae of Life, 
Cleve wall, 2s. 6d. | 


| 


Lanéton Parsonage, 
35. 6d. 
Ursula, 3s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA. 


Lays of Ancient Rome ; 
with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. 

By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 
16mo. 35. 6d, 


Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
09 Illustrations on Wood 
Jrom Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fep. to. 215, 


Miniature Edition of 
_ Lord Macaulay's Lays 
ef Ancient Rome, with 
Scharf’s 90 Illustrations 
_ reduced in Lithography. 

‘ Imp. saa 10s. 6d, 
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floratit Opera, Library 
Edition, with English 
Notes, Marginal References 
and various Readings. 
Edited by Rev. F .E. Yonge, 
M.A. 


8vo. 215. 


Southey’s Poetical Works 
with the Author's last Cor- 


rections and Additions. 
Medium 8vo. with Portrait, 145. 


Bowdler’s Family Shak- 
speare, cheaper Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. large type, 


with 36 Woodcut MMustrations, 145. or 
in 6 vols. ep. 8vo, price 215. 


Poems by Fean Ingelow. 
2 vols. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


First SERIES, containing ‘ Divided,’ * The 
Star's oberon Sc. 16th Thousand. 
Fp. 8v0 

SECOND SERIES, ‘A Story of Doom,’ ‘ Gla- 
dys and her Island,’ &c. 5th Thousard. 
Fcp. 8vo. 55. 


Poems by Fean Ingelow. 
First Series, with nearly 
100 Woodcut Illustrations. 

Fcp. 4fo. 21s, 


The <Azneid of Virgil 
Translated into English 
Verse. 

By F. Conington, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 95. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT, &ce. 


Annals of the Road, 
being a Hrstory of Coaching 
Srom the Earliest Times to 
the Present. 

By Captain Malet. With 
Practical Hints on Dri- 
ving and all Coaching 
matters, by Nimrod. 


nf age Jrom the SPORTING MAGAZINE 
by permission of the Proprietors. 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates, 
uniform with Mr. Birch Reynardson’s 
* Down the Road.’ [On May 1. 


Down the Road; or, 
Reminiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. 

By C. T. S. Birch Rey- 


nardson. 
Second Edition, with 12 Coloured [lustra- 
tions from Paintings by H. Alken. 
Medium 8vo. price 215. 


Blaine's Encyclopedia of 
Rural Sports; Complete 
Accounts, Historical, Prac- 
tical, and Descriptive, of 
Hunting, Shooting, Fish 
ing, Racing, &'c. 


With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by JOHN — 8vo. 215, 


A Book | on Angling: 
a Treatise on the Art of 
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